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STATE  OF  MICUIQAN, 

Dkpabticbnt  of  Public  iNSTRUcnoN*, 

LanHng  December  31, 1888, 

To  Him  Baccellency,  Cyrus  G.  Lucb, 

€h>vemor  of  the  State  of  Michigan: 

Sir, — In  compliance*  with  the  pro  visions  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  herewith 
to  transmit  through  yon  to  the  Legislature^  the  annual  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction^  together  with  the  accompanying  documents^ 
for  the  year  1888. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  ESTABROOK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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A  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  oar  public  school  system  came  into  exist- 
ence. It  -was  bom  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  State,  and  has  kept  pace  with 
its  growth  and  development.  The  district  log  schoolhonse  was  planted 
among  the  log  cabins  of  the  pioneer  settlers.  With  the  growth  of  the  peo- 
ple in  wealth  and  nnmbers,  the  first  rude  hats  have  largely  given  place  to 
costly  and  convenient  houses,  and  the  little  groups  of  children  have  grown 
into  the  multiplied  grades  of  our  splendid  union  schools.  Legislative  enact- 
ments have  been  secured  from  time  to  time,  to  remedy  the  defects  which  the 
h'ght  of  experience  has  made  known;  but  the  organic  features  of  the  system 
remain  essentially  the  same  as  were  provided  by  the  generous  hearted,  broad 
minded  and  far  seeing  men  of  fifty  years  ago.  Let  it  be  ours  to  honor  their 
memory  and  wisdom,  not  by  halting  where  they  began,  not  by  clinging  with 
foolish  conservatism  to  errors  which  they  themselves  with  a  half  century's 
obserration  and  experience,  would  now  seek  to  remedy,  or  by  striving  to  hold 
our  system  in  the  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked,  but  let  us  strive  to 
do  them  honor  by  promoting  to  a  grander  growth  the  institutions  which  they 
founded,  by  correcting  defects  which  have  become  manifest  in  the  growth  of  the 
system,  by  unfolding  new  agencies  and  bringing  into  exercise  new  elements 
of  i>ower  and  giving  a  still  broader  and  more  generous  application  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  public  and  general  education  which  they  so  ably  advocated. 

The  theory  of  our  free  public  school  system  is  that  all  children  in  the 
State  shall  be  afforded  equal  facilities  for  obtaining  a  common  school  edu- 
cation. Any  portion  of  the  system  that  tends  to  deprive  one  child  of  school 
privileges  afforded  other  children  in  his  immediate  neighborhood  is  a  radical 
defect  in  the  system,  and  the  welfare  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  principle  of 
equal  justice  to  all  makes  it  imperative  upon  the  State  to  remedy  the  defect 
as  far  as  }>os8ibl6.  It  is,  of  course,  impracticable  to  devise  a  system  of  public 
schools  that  will  afford  facilities  for  secondary  or  higher  education  to  the 
children  of  the  spailsely  settled  rural  districts,  that  will  be  equal  to  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  children  in  our  cities  and  larger  villages.  The  advantages 
that  follow  the  concentration  of  population  aad  wealth  to  a  small  area  of  ter- 
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ritory  are  as  marked  in  educational  matters  as  in  other  features  of  municipal 
life.  They  are  among  the  benefits  that  follow  ^'centralization"  and  no  amoaot 
of  legislation  can  alter  them.  Bat  in  this  discussion  I  confine  myself  to  the 
more  than  SOOjOOO  children  in  the  ungraded  country  schools  where  the 
natural  obstacles  to  an  equalization  of  educational  privileges  are  compara- 
tively few  and  unimportant.  Are  these  children,  mostly  sons  and  daughters 
of  farmers,  and  comprising  more  than  one-half  of  the  school  population  of 
the  State,  receiving  just  and  equitable  consideration  under  our  present  school 
system?  A  careful  and  unprejudiced  investigation  will,  I  am  sure,  convince 
the  most  conservative  that  very  grave  inequalities  exist  in  this  regard.  There 
is  scarcely  a  county  in  the  State  but  what  afiFords  ample  proof  of  this  fact. 
This  condition  of  afiFairs  being  conceded,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  aid  in  the  adoption  of  any  means  that  gives  promise  of  reducing  this 
inequality  to  a  minimum  without  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayer?  My 
faith  in  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Michigan  to  the  principle  of  free  schools 
assures  me  that  they  will  heartily  approve  of  any  measure  that  they  are  con- 
vinced will  most  nearly  approximate  absolute  equality  and  justice  in  the 
matter  of  popular  education.  With  this  assurance  I  am  again  impelled  to 
urge  upon  the  legislature  an  amendment  to  the  school  law  providing  for 

TOWITSHIP  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS, 

and  to  reiterate  some  of  the  arguments  that  have  secured  for  this  system  the 
support  of  leading  educators  throughout  the  country. 

The  idea  of  consolidating  all  the  schools  of  a  township  under  the  manage- 
ment of  one  board  is  not  a  novel,  untried  experiment  even  in  Michigan.  A 
number  of  townships  throughout  the  State  have  secured  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  by  special  legislation,  and  at  every  session  of  the  legislature,  bills  are 
introduced  providing  for  this  plan  of  school  organization  in  certain  town- 
ships. In  Alpena  county,  the  schools  in  five  of  the  seven  townships  that 
report  to  this  department  are  managed  under  the  township  plan.  A  com- 
parison of  the  comparative  workings  of  the  township  and  district  systems  as 
shown  by  the  reports  from  this  county^  is  given  later  in  this  discussion. 

As  long  ago  as  1861  an  effort  was  made  to  make  the  towuship  system  gen- 
eral. The  measure  was  earnestly  advocated  by  Hon.  John  M.  Qregory,  then 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  in  his  report  for  the  following 
year  says:  ''In  1861,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  this  State, 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  township  system  in  such  townships  as 
might  desire  it.  The  bill  met  with  considerable  favor,  bu{,  for  want  of  time  to 
perfect  it,  it  was  left  among  the  unfinished  business  of  the  session.     The  plan 
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proposed  was  simply  that  a  township  school  board  shoald  be  elected,  consist- 
ing of  six  trustees,  who  shoald  have  the  ezdasive  care  and  control  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  township,  just  as  our  city  school  boards  have  the  control  of  all 
the  city  public  schools/' 

The  effort  was  renewed  during  the  session  of  1885,  but  the  bill  met  the 
same  fate  as  the  one  of  1861  and  was  buried  in  the  unfinished  business.  The 
measure  was  again  introduced  at  the  last  session  but  was  not  considered  until 
the  closing  days  of  the  session  and  the  bill  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
13  to  14.  These  previous  efforts,  although  failing  of  adoption,  have  been 
the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to  this  question,  and  especial- 
ly daring  the  past  .two  years  the  subject  has  been  very  generally  discussed  at 
teachers'  and  farmers'  meetings,  and  the  merits  of  the  proposed  change  were 
probably  never  so  generally  understood  as  at  present. 

The  fact  that  such  eminent  educators  as  Horace  Mann  and  Ex-Ooy. 
Boutwell  of  Massachusetts;  the  heads  of  the  State  educational  departments 
of  Massachusetts,  Gonnecticut,  fihode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Iowa,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Maine, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  where  the  township  system  is  in  operation  either 
wholly  or  partially,  have  endorsed  the  system  without  qualification,  and  State 
Saperintendents  Gregory,  Hosford,  Briggs,  Oower,  Gass  and  Nelson  of  our  own 
State  have  recommended  its  adoption,  would  certainly  imply  that  the  measure 
was  entitled  to  careful  consideration. 

Among  the  defects  charged  to  our  present  system  and  which  experience 
has  shown  can  be  largely  remedied  under  the  township  plan,  are : 

1.  Unsqual  fcLcilities  for  schooling  afforded  children  in  the  same  township. 

A  few  instances  taken  at  random  from  the  reports  of  township  boards  of 
school  inspectors  on  file  in  this  ofiBce  will  serve  to  establish  the  fact  that  this 
inequality  exists.  In  the  township  of  Alcona,  Alcona  county,  there  are  four 
school  districts  with  a  school  population  of  14,  20, 19,  and  23  respectively. 
The  first  of  these  districts  maintained  no  school  daring  the  past  school  year; 
the  second  had  three  months'  school;  the  third  9  months  and  the  last  10 
months.  Is  there  any  equity  in  a  system  that  affords  10  months'  schooling 
to  23  children  in  one  portion  of  a  township,  and  deprives  14  in  another  por- 
tion of  the  same  township  of  any  schooling? 

In  the  township  of  Reno,  Iosco  county,  there  are  three  districts.  In  one 
district  no  school  was  maintained ;  in  another  school  was  held  for  6  months, 
and  in  the  third  10  months'  school  was  maintained.  In  Lee  township,  Alle- 
gan county,  one  district  had  a  three  months'  school,  while  an  adjoining  dis- 
trict in  the  same  township  had  ten  months'  school.    In  Ionia  township. 
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Ionia  county^  one  district  held  three  months'  school  while  an  adjoining  dis* 
trict  had  ten. 

Similar  instances  conld  be  cited  from  nearly  every  county  in  the  State, 
but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  great  inequality  in  the 
school  privileges  afforded  children  in  the  same  township. 

2.  Inequality  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  sdhool    n  different  parts  of  th& 
same  township,* 

The  per  capita  cost  of  the  schools  in  district  No.  2  of  Portland  township, 
Ionia  county,  for  the  last  school  year,  based  apon  the  number  of  children 
attending  school  was  127.55,  while  in  district  No.  4  fractional  in  the  same 
township,  the  per  capita  cost  on  the  same  basis  was  but  17.17.  In  district 
No.  1,  Nottawa  township,  Isabella  county,  the  per  capita  cost  was  120.40,. 
while  in  district  No.  2  it  was  but  15.09.  In  district  No.  1,  Alaiedon  town- 
ship, Ingham  county,  the  per  capita  cost  was  810.83;  in  district  No.  5, 
same  township,  $4.04.  In  district  No.  2,  Bethel  township.  Branch  county, 
the  per  capita  cost  was  $10.89;  in  district  No.  5,  fractional,  it  was  14.51. 
These  cases  are  by  no  means  exceptional. 

3.  Too  great  diversity  of  text'ioohs* 

The  existence  •  of  this  evil  is  too  thoroughly  understood  to  require  the 
citing  of  special  instances. 

4.  Too  many  school  officers. 

Our  present  system  requires  the  services  of  about  20,000  school  officers  in 
the  ungraded  districts,  or  an  average  of  three  officers  for  every  teacher 
necessary  to  supply  the  schools  in  these  districts.  It  naturally  follows  that 
among  this  large  number  of  local  school  officials  there  are  many  who  are  incom- 
petent, or  who  take  no  interest  in  school  affairs,  or  who  accept  the  office  for 
the  purpose. of  securing  a  position  for  some  friend  or  relative  as  teacher. 
With  such  persons  the  welfare  of  the  children  has  but  little  consideration 
and  the  schools  suffer  from  the  neglect  or  inefficiency  of  the  director  or 
teacher.  While  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  districts  the  school  offices  are 
filled  by  capable  and  conscientious  men,  the  evil  of  inefficient  management 
in  our  rural  district  schools  is  much  too  prevalent,  as  an  inspection  of  the 
letter  files  in  this  office  would  show. 

5.  Unjust  discrimination  in  heal  taxation. 

In  district  No.  4  fractional.  Battle  Creek  township,  Calhoun  county,  the 
amount  raised  by  district  tax  was  32  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  schools, 
and  at  the  rate  of  12.50  per  capita  on  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
district,  while  in  district  No.  7  fractional  of  the  same  township,  the  district 
tax  amounted  to  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost,  or  $9.60  per  capita  on  the^ 
enrollment. 
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In  district  No.  S,  Bedford  township^  Galhoan  county,  the  district  tax  was 
^7  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost,  and  12.78  per  capita.  In  district  No.  4,  same 
toi7nship»  77  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  was  raised  by  local  taxation  or  a  per 
capita  rate,  based  on  the  enrollment,  of  $13.75. 

In  district  No.  5,  Irving,  Barry  county,  the  district  tax  amounted  to77  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost,  and  in  district  No.  2  fractional,  same  township,  32  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost  was  raised  by  district  tax.  The  amount  of  district  tax 
pepr  capita  of  the  enrollment  in  these  districts  was  112.31  and  $3.94  respect- 
iTcly. 

In  district  No.  4  of  Gilead,  Branch  county,  with  an  enrollment  of  88 
children,  $100  was  raised  by  district  tax  during  the  last  school  year,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $1.13  per  capita  of  the  enrollment.  The  district  tax  amounted  to 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  schools.  In  district  No.  6 
fractional  in  the  same  township,  with  an  enrollment  of  14  children,  there  was 
rised  liy  local  taxation  $165,  or  at  the  rate  of  $11.79  per  capita  of  the  enroll- 
ment. In  this  district  the  local  tax  amounted  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  schools. 

The  above  include  but  a  f^w  of  the  objectionable  features  in  the  manage- 
ment and  workings  of  our  district  schools  that  are  largely  attributable  to  our 
present  district  system,  and  which  experience  has  demonstrated  can,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  remedied  by  changing  to  the  township  plan.  Many  other 
difficulties  are  constantly  arising,  such  as  frequent  changes  of  teachers  in  the 
Bame  school;  lack  of  proper  classification  and  grading;  quarrels  over  the 
selection  of  schoolhouse  sites  and  the  establishment  of  district  boundaries ; 
children  forced  to  attand  school  in  their  own  district  when  they  could  be 
more  conveniently  accommodated  in  an  adjoining  district.  All  these  con- 
ditions prevent  the  schools  from  accomplishing  their  best  results  by  depriving 
the  children  of  realizing  the  largest  benefits  possible  with  the  money 
expended,  besides  creating  among  the  patrons  of  the  schools  a  feeling  of 
indifference  if  not  of  positive  opposition. 

I  have  endeavored  to  establish  the  fact  that  radical  defects  and  inequalities 
exist  in  our  present  systom  of  district  school  organization.  Admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  these  evils,  the  all  important  question  arises,  what  ciebn  be  done  to  allevi- 
ate or  cure  them?  It  is  not  claimed  that  any  change  can  be  made  that  will 
entirely  remove  the  imperfections  noted.  But  it  is  believed  that  they  can  be 
materially  reduced  and  that  our  country  schools  can  be  made  to  accomplish 
mach  better  results  with  an  equal  or  less  expenditure  of  money  by  adopting 
the  Township  District  System,  and  to  substantiate  this  claim  the  following 
facts  are  submitted,  gathered  from  reports  on  file  in  this  office  and  from  the 
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testimony  of  leading  edncators  and  others  in  states  where  the  system  haff 
been  tried. 

The  reports  from  Alpena  county  famish  some  rignificant  facts  bearing 
upon  the  equalization  of  school  privileges'  and  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
schools  under  the  township  plan.  In  this  county  five  townships  have  their 
schools  organized  on  the  township  plan  by  special  legislation.  Two  retain 
the  district  system.  The  average  per  capita  expense  of  the  schools  in  the 
township  districts  for  the  last  school  year,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  town- 
ship boards  of  school  inspectors^  was  $13.71>  and  in  those  retaining  the  dis- 
trict system  it  was  114.80.  The  average  length  of  school  in  the  township 
districts  was  nine  months  and  in  the  others  only  four  and  one-half  months. 
In  other  words  it  cost  $14.80  to  give  each  child  j(mT  and  one-half  months^ 
schooling  in  the  towns  retaining  the  district  system,  while  in  those  operated 
under  the  township  plan ,  the  cost  per  pupil  for  nine  months^  schooling  was 
$13. 71. 

In  the  townships  retaining  the  district  system  one  district  with  a  school 
census  of  18  maintained  no  school  at  all ;  three  districts  with  a  combined 
school  census  of  43  maintained  three  months'  school;  three  districts  with  a 
total  school  census  of  71  maintained  four  months'  school;  two  districts  with 
a  total  school  census  of  58  maintained  five  months'  school,  and  six  districts 
with  a  combined  school  population  of  210  had  six  months'  school.  In  not  one 
of  these  districts  was  school  maintained  for  a  period  equal  to  the  average 
duration  of  school  in  all  the  rural  districts  of  the  State.  Of  the  five  town* 
ships  organized  under  the  township  plan,  two,  with  a  total  school  censivs  of 
402,  maintained  eight  months'  school ;  one  with  a  bchool  census  of  221  main- 
tained nine  months'  school,  and  two  having  a  total  school  population  of  484 
had  ten  months'  school.  These  facts  simply  confirm  the  statements  of  State 
Superintendents  Patterson,  Luce,  and  Stockwell  of  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
and  Bhode  Island,  respectively,  that  under  the  township  system  the  average 
length  of  school  has  been  increased  and  the  average  cost  diminished,  while 
the  school  privileges  are  the  same  for  all  the  children  in  the  township. 

The  question  of  text-book  uniformity,  as  affected  by  the  township  system, 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  reports  from  this  county.  In  the  township  of 
Alpena,  which  retains  the  district  system,  there  were  five  different  text-booka 
in  orthography  and  reading  used  in  the  several  districts,  three  varieties  of 
arithmetics  and  three  different  text-books  in  17.  S.  history.  The  township  of 
Ossineke  is  divided  into  three  districts.  District  No.  1,  with  an  enroUment- 
of  16  pupils,  reported  as  used  in  the  school  three  different  text-books  in  each 
of  the  branches  of  orthography,  writing,  and  geography,  two  in  reading  and 
English  grammar  each,  and  four  in  arithmetic.    Thus  in  one  small  district 
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school  we  find  seventeen  different  text-books  nsed  in  teaching  six  branches  of 
study.  What  quality  of  work  can  a  teacher  do  under  such  conditions?  And 
yet  section  15,  chapter  111,  of  the  Oeneral  School  Law,  provides  that  ''The 
said  district  board  shall  prescribe  the  text-books  to  be  used,  which  shall  he 
uniform  in  each  subject  that  may  be  taught;^*  and  further,  under  the  same 
flection:  ''  £ach  school  board  making  a  selection  of  text-books  under  this  act 
shall  make  a  record  thereof  in  their  proceedings."  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  these  provisions  of  law  are  practically  ignored  in  one-half  the 
school  districts  of  the  State. 

In  the  five  townships  operating  under  the  township  system  the  text-books 
are  uniform  in  each  instance.  The  advantages  of  a  system  that  secures  town- 
ship uniformity  of  text-books  over  a  system  that  admits  of  almost  endless 
diversity  in  a  single  district,  are  too  obvious  to  require  argument. 

As  indicating  the  working  of  the  system  in  other  states  where  both  the 
district  and  town  systems  are  in  operation,  the  following  testimony  of  State 
Superintendents  is  submitted: 

The  report  of  Superintendent  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire  for  1886-? 
affords  material  for  a  study  of  the  compulsory  change  from  the  district  to  the 
town  system,  under  the  law  of  1885.  '*It  is  found  that  the  number  of  school 
districts  has  been  reduced  from  1890  to  275,  and  that  the  number  of  districts 
organized  under  special  acts  is  only  46,  which  is  six  less  than  was  reported 
the  previous  year.  There  has  been  a  decrease  of  494  schools  numbering  12 
scholars  or  less — schools  that  were  not  needed,  but  were  necessarily  kept  up 
at  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  funds  under  the  old  system.  From  the 
flame  cause  the  average  length  of  the  schools  for  the  whole  State  the  past 
year  has  been  22.39  weeks,  while  the  previous  year  we  had  but  20.37  weeks. 

'^If  we  multiply  this  average  increase  of  2.02  by  2,276,  the  number  of 
flchoola  of  the  State,  we  shall  have  4,598,  which  shows  the  total  number  of 
weeks  of  increase  which  the  new  law  has  given  to  the  schools  of  the  State. 

''The  length  of  the  village  schools  has  not  materially  varied  from  previous 
years,  but  the  outlying  schools  have  increased,  in  towns  which  have  united 
their  small  districts,  from  one-third  to  double  their  former  length. 

''The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  under  the  new  law 
is  679  less  than  under  the  old.  There  have  been  154  towns  in  which  teachers 
from  normal  schools  have  been  employed  the  past  year,  and  only  142  the 
year  previous.  The  average  attendance  to  each  school  of  the  State  has  in- 
creased from  16.16  in  1886  to  18.73  in  1887.  These  are  some  of  the  results 
of  the  new  law. 

'*The  new  school  law  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  misrepresentation  and  abuse 
for  a  year,  and  has  come  forth  stronger  in  itself  and  in  the  number  of  its 
friends  than  when  it  entered  upon  its  course. 

"The  town  reports,  with  hardly  an  exception,  and  many  of  them  were  pre- 
pared by  boards  hostile  to  the  law  when  elected,  comment  favorably  upon  the 
results  of  the  new  system.  There  has  been  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
educational  opportunities  than  formerly,  and,  as  a  rule,  better  teachers  have 
been  employed  and  more  careful  supervision  given  to  the  work.'' 
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State  Superintendent  Dartt  of  Verdioni;  says:  ''  At  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  a  law  was  passed  requiring  all  towns  having  the  district  system  to 
YOte  upon  the  question  of  abolishing  the  districts  and  adopting  the  town 
system  at  the  annual  meetings  in  1885  and  1886 ;  the  vote  to  be  by  ballot  and 
opportunity  to  be  given  for  discussion. 

'<  It  will  be  seen  from  the  record  that  in  the  two  years  16  towns  have  voted 
to  adopt  the  town  system,  and  one  voted  to  return  to  the  district  system 
after  using  the  town  system  five  years." 

Sup't.  Dartt  gives  the  following  extracts  from  reports  of  town  superin- 
tendents : 

Town  of  Bolton. — ''  Five  years  have  passed  since  this  town  entered  \xgpn  the  town 
system,  and  when  the  people  had  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the  old  district  system  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  not  a  single  person,  to  all  appearance,  desired  to  do  so. 
Surely  a  good  argument  for  the  town  system,  when  almost  a  majority  were  at  first 
bitterly  opposed  to  it." 

Town  of  Middletown. —  "  We  note  a  very  decided  improvement  in  our  schools  under 
the  town  system.  It  is  working  admirably  with  us  and  fast  gaining  friends.  Its 
adoption  by  our  town  is  a  long.step  in  the  right  direction." 

Town  of  Warren. —  **  This  is  the  flrst  year  under  the  town  system,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  when  we  get  settled  in  the  business  and  the  people  become  accustomed  to  the  new 
way,  there  will  be  no  desire  to  return  to  the  old  district  system  with  its  unequal  taxa- 
tion. We  have  not  had  as  much  friction  as  we  anticipated.  Our  schools  are  in  better 
condition  than  before." 

Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts, 
closes  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  township  system  as  follows : 

'*  Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  statement  of  some  of  the  objections  to 
the  continuance  of  the  district  system.  Others  might  be  urged,  but  it 
would  seem  that  a  careful  consideration  of  the  foregoing  with  the  practical 
commentary  which  every  day's  experience  is  furnishing,  could  not  fail' to 
shake  the  convictions  of  any  unprejudiced  mind.  For,  alter  all,  experience 
is  the  true  test.  That  system  will  prevail  in  the  end  which  furnishes  the 
best  education  at  the  least  cost.  And  to  this  test  I  confidently  appeal.  I 
do  not  overstate  when  I  assert  that  wherever  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
it  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  no  persuasions  would  induce  the  people  to 
return  to  the  old  system.  Gould  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  a  change 
be  induced  to  visit  one  or  more  towns  which  have  adopted  the  town  system, 
or  where  it  has  never  been  abandoned,  and  carefully  examine  its  practical 
workings,  and  compare  its  results  with  the  opposite  system,  I  would  cheer- 
fully submit  the  case  to  their  decision." 

It  would  be  far  beyond  the  province  or  limits  of  this  discussion  to  attempt 
to  include  all  the  arguments  and  testimony  favoring  this  system.  But  enough 
has  been  submitted,  it  would  seem,  to  convince  any  fair-minded,  unpreju- 
diced person  that  making  the  civil  township  the  unit  for  school  organizatioa 
results  in : 

1st — Equal  school  privileges  for  all  children  in  the  township. 

2d — Equality  in  local  school  taxation. 

3d — Longer  terms  of  school. 

4th — Less  diversity  of  text-books. 

6th. — ^A  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  local  school  officers. 

While  theee  are  a  few  of  the  benefits  that  experience  has  proved  will  follow 
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ihe  ohiaiige  from  district  to  township  organization,  they  are  sufficient,  in  the 
tibeenoe  ot  any  serioQS  evils,  to  warrant  the  legislature  in  at  least,  authoriz* 
ing  tiie  people  to  adopt  the  system  if  they  so  desire.     I  would  therefore  most 
eameatly  recommend  the  passage  of  an  act  empowering  the  voters  of  any 
cirganized  cWil  township  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  placing  all  the  schools 
ot  the  township,  excepting  the  larger  graded  schools  and  such  as  are  organ- 
ized under  special  charter,  under  the  control  of  a  township  board  of  educa- 
tion.    I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
win  ultimately  result  in  more  and  greater  benefits  to  our  rural,  ungraded 
schools  than  any  legislation  affecting  public  education  that  has  been  adopted 
since  the  organization  of  our  school  system,  excepting,  possibly,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  rate-bill. 

COUNTY  BUPEBVISION. 

The  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  making  the  secretary 
^f  the  county  board  of  school  examiners  the  visiting  and  supervising  school 
officer  of  the  county,  has  been  in  force  virtually  since  the  36th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1887.  Although  but  fifteen  months  have  elapsed  since  the  provisions 
of  this  law  went  into  effect,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  where  competent 
and  conscientious  persons  are  selected  as  secretaries  the  benefits  that  were 
claimed  would  result  from  the  change  from  township  to  county  supervision 
have  been  fully  realized.  Unfortunately  in  some  counties  in  the  State  men 
notoriously  unfit  for  the  position  have  succeeded  in  having  themselves 
appointed  to  the  office  of  secretaries,  and  in  some  instances  the  statute  has 
been  unjustly  held  responsible  for  the  evils  resulting  from  its  improper  and 
unsatisfactory  administration.  In  some  cases  the  office  of  secretary  has  been 
filled  by  men  who  have  failed  to  make  a  success  in  some  one  of  the  profes- 
sions, and  who  have  sought  it  simply  for  the  salary  attaching  to  the  position. 
These  persons  having  no  especial  fitness  for  the  position  and  lacking  in 
interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  have  performed  their  duties  in  a 
perfunctory  way  without  any  apparent  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  intrusted  to  them.  Of  course  where  such  persons  are  selected 
to  administer  the  law  the  results  will  be  unsatisfactory  and  will  tend  to  bring 
the  law  itself  into  bad  repute.  But  fortunately  these  cases  are  exceptional, 
and  as  a  rale  I  think  the  change  has  been  acceptable  to  the  people.  In  many 
counties  it  has  been  the  means  of  arousing  greater  interest  among  school 
officers  and  patrons  in  school  work,  thus  indirectly  resulting  in  better  school- 
houses  and  mora  and  better  appliances  for  teaching.  Other  good  results 
ithat  have  followed  an  intelligent  and  faithful  administration  of  the  law  are: 

1.  Longer  tenure  of  office  for  teachers. 
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In  many  cases,  through  the  efforts  of  [the  secretary,  district  officers  have 
been  induced  to  employ  their  teacher  for  %  year  instead  of  for  a  single  term. 
It  is  conceded  that  one,  of  the  greatest  evils  connected  with  the  management 
of  oar  rural  schools,  is  the  freqaent  changes  of  teachers,  and  the  reforms 
accomplished  in  this  regard  cannot  fail  to  result  injgreat  good  to  the  country 
schools. 

2.  Greater  uniformity  in  text-booktf. 

From  reports  received  from  county  secretaries  it  is  shown  that  this  matter 
has  been  given  considerable  attention  and  in  many  instances  township 
uniformity  has  already  been  secured  and  in  one  case  the  secretary  reports  that 
the  text-books  used  are  uniform  throughout  the  county. 

3.  Improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schoolhouses  and  sur^ 
roundings. 

4.  77ie  schools  have  been  more  generally  supplied  with  apparatus  and 
appliances  for  teaching, 

5.  In  granting  certificates  to  te€u:hers,  the  success  of  the  applicant  in 
imparting  instruction  and  in  managing  a  school  have  received  more  con- 
sideration than  under  the  old  law. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  reforms  that  have  been  brought  about 
directly  through  the  efforts  of  judicious  and  intelligent  officers.  It  resta^ 
ultimately  with  the  people  to  secure  the  services  of  this  class  of  men  in  every 
county  in  the  State.  To  secure  this  result  the  voters  in  each  township  should 
see  to  it  that  none  but  competent  and  trustworthy  persons  are  chosen  for  the 
office  of  school  inspectors.  This  would  insure  the  selection  of  suitable  per- 
sons as  members  of  the  board  of  school  examiners,  with  whom  rests  the  choice 
of  secretary.  If  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the 
appointment  of  secretary  should  be,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  will,  to  insure  the- 
exercise  of  greater  care  in  the  election  of  township  school  inspectors,  the  pres- 
ent temporary  evils  resulting  from  incompetent  officials  will  be  more  than> 
compensated  for  by  the  improvement  in  character  and  quality  of  our  town- 
ship school  officers. 

I  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  extracts  from  reports  received  from 
county  secretaries  submitted  herewith,  which  furnishes  the  best  available 
means  of  information  regarding  the  work  being  accomplished  by  these  officers, 
under  the  new  law. 
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ARENAU  OOXJNTT. 

A  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  county  have  expressed  themselves 
as  well  pleased  with  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  our  county,  and  believe 
that  OUT  schools  will  compare  favorably  with  the  schools  of  any  county  in 
the  State. 

I  made  a  tonr  of  the  county  twice,  and  a  number  of  the  schools  I  visited 
four  times^  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  schools  of  this  county  to  day 
are  in  mucli  better  condition  than  they  were  one  year  ago.  Many  of  the 
school  officers  carried  out  my  suggestions  with  reference  to  charts,  maps, 
globes,  etc,  which  encouraged  the  teachers  to  do  more  and  better  work. 

J.  H.  Belkvap. 

Seeretary. 

ALLEGAN  COUNTY. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  statement  of  school  work  performed  in  this  county  during  the 
school  year  ending  September  1,  1888 : 

I  entered  upon  my  duties  on  the  28th  day  of  September,  1887,  and  imme- 
diately began  my  labors  under  the  present  law.- 

My  jurisdiction  extends  over  twenty-four  townships,  comprising  184  school 
districts^  including  ten  graded  schools. 

I  have  held  eight  public  examinations ;  375  persons  applied  for  certificates. 
The  boBjrd   of  examiners  have  granted  five  certificates  of  the  first  grade; 
forty>three  of   the  second  grade ;    253  of  the  third  grade,  and  I  have  also 
granted  fifteen  special  certificates. 

The  board  have  adopted  the  rule  of  issuing  certificates  to  those  teachers 
who  haTO  taught  successful  schools  for  several  terms,  and  have  earned  a  high 
standing  from  previous  examinations.  This  class  of  teachers  are  advised  to 
study  for  tho  more  advanced  grades,  and  we  have  found  that  this  course  has 
fnmished  an  excellent  incentive  to  encourage  our  teachers  to  efforts  of  im- 
proyement. 

We  have  314  licensed  teachers  in  this  county,  and  141  of  them  report  that 
they  make  teachiog  a  permanent  occupation.  There  is  no  lack  of  teachers 
in  this  connty^  as  the  graduates  of  our  graded  schools,  together  with  those 
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who  attend  the  normal  classes  held  in  connection  therewith,  furnish  ns  an 
ample  supply. 

We  have  also  followed  the  practice  of  limiting  beginners  to  six  months,  so 
that  we  might  inform  ourselves  as  to  the  ability  of  this  class  of  applicants  to 
execute  good  school  work.  If  upon  visitation  we  find  that  they  are  likely  to 
develop  into  efficient  teachers,  they  are  continued;  if  not^  they  are  dropped 
from  the  list.  The  observance  of  this  rule  has  saved  us  much  trouble^  and  is 
just  to  all  parties.  The  examinations  are  both  oral  and  written,  and  we  also 
obtain  from  applicants^  statements  as  to  the  preparation  they  have  made  to 
:fit  tbem  for  the  work. 

I  commenced  the  work  of  school  visitation  as  soon  as  the  schools  opened  in 
the  fall,  and  continued  the  work  till  the  close  of  the  spring  terms. 

I  made  215  visits  during  the  year  to  the  schools  in  the  county,  and  the 
assistant  visitor.  Rev  J.  F.  Taylor,  made  41  visits;  total  256.  In  this  branch 
of  the  work  we  adopted  the  practice  of  making  a  complete  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  school  from  personal  observation,  as  required  by  the  blanks  fur- 
nished by  the  Department.  We  also  examined  the  classes  on  the  work  passed 
over  in  the  various  branches  taught  in  school,  commending  the  pupils  where 
they  deserved  it,  counseling  with  the  teachers  as  to  the  character  of  the  work 
the  school  ought  to  do,  and  always  urgiag  the  pupils  to  put  forth  their  best 
efforts  to  improve  the  advantages  that  the  schools  afford,  and  to  make  them 
the  means  of  building  upright  characters. 

In  these  visitations  we  have  been  uniformly  received  kindly  by  both  teach- 
-etB  and  pupils,  and  I  am  confident  chat  this  part  of  the  work  has  resulted  in 
great  benefit  to  the  schools  in  awakening  an  increased  interest  in  their  exer- 
cises, and  encouraging  the  teachers  as  well  as  the  pupils.  On  these  occasions 
we  have  not  deemed  it  best  to  indulge  in  severe  driticism  of  the  defects  we 
have  observed,  but  have  kindly  pointed  out  better  methods  and  tried  to  arouse 
new  vigor  and  enthusiasm  in  the  work. 

We  have  been  favored  in  this  county  with  two  State  teachers'  institutes 
during  the  year.  These  institutes  were  ably  conducted  and  largely  attended. 
Our  teachers  fully  appreciate  the  advantanges  that  such  meetings  afford  and 
I  regard  them  among  the  most  effective  means  to  awaken  enthusiasm,  create 
a  fraternal  spirit,  arouse  the  people  to  an  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
benefits  of  our  public  schools,  and  to  cultivate  a  professional  pride  in  the 
practice  of  teaching. 

I  also  held  educational  meetings  during  the  winter  months  at  Burnip's 
Oorners,  Monterey  Centre,  Watson  Corners,  Wayland,  Allegan  and  Douglas. 
These  meetings  were  all  well  attended,  and  the  time  was  principally  employed 
in  exemplifying  methods  of  good  school  work  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
rural  district  schools.  Essays  were  read  by  some  of  the  more  experienced 
teachers  on  subjects  germane  to  common  school  education.  School  officers 
.and  patrons  were  invited  to  attend  these  meetings  and  the  results  have  been 
such  as  to  encourage  me  to  continue  them  during  the  ensuing  year. 

I  have  advised  our  teachers  to  close  the  work  of  each  term  of  school  with 
public  exercises  consisting  of  rhetoricals,  readings,  essays  and  music,  inviting 
parents  to  attend,  and  this  has  become  quite  generally  the  practice.  These 
exercises  have  proven  a  valuable  means  of  holding  the  interest  of  the  parents 
in  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  in  creating  emulation  among  the  pupils. 
Teachers  report  very  favorably  on  this  line  of  work  and  I  shall  encourage  its 
continuance  in  the  future. 


•  •  » 
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We  liear  much  in  these  days  about  the  poor  quality  of  instruction  in  the 

rural  district  schools.    In  fact  there  is  a  tendency   to  belittle  the  important 

work  which  they  do.    I  think  that  much  of  this  opinion  arises  from  a  lack 

*  oi  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  work  that  these  schools  actually  accomplish.. 

During  the  last  year  while  visiting  the  rural  schools  I  have  observed  some 

excellent  school  work. 

Almost  invariably  where  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  good  school  work^ 
Ihave  found  effective  and  faithful  teaching.  I  am  convinced  from  long 
observation  of  the  work  of  both  graded  and  rural  schools  that  the  average 
rural  school  teacher  is  as  efficient  as  the  average  graded  school  teacher. 

In  the  work  of  the  rural  school  teacher  there  is  less  that  is  perfunctory,  less 
of  routine,  more  flexibility  in  the  classifications  and  more  adaptation  of  the 
instruction  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupils.  These  considerations  lead 
me  to  believe  that  there  is  no  better  place,  under  proper  conditions,  with  the 
necessary  appliances,  to  educate  a  child  in  all  the  common  branches  and 
some  of  the  higher  English  than  a  good  rural  district  school^  when  conducted 
by  a  skilletl  teacher.  The  teachers  of  our  rural  schools  have  very  much 
improved  within  the  last  twenty  years  by  attending  institutes  and  normal 
classes,  and  reading  works  and  periodicals  that  treat  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching.  A  large  per  cent,  of  them  have  had  some  academic  instruc* 
tion,  and  many  have  completed  courses  of  study  in  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies. 

The  progress  of  the  rural  district  schools  is  very  much  impeded  by  the  con- 
stant neglect  of  school  district  boards  to  perform  their  plain  legal  duties.  In 
fact  this  failure  oil  the  part  of  school  officers  to  discharge  their  official 
obligations  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  successful  management  of  this  class 
of  schools.  The  limits  of  this  report  will  n6t  allow  me  to  point  out  specifically 
the  several  acts  of  official  negligence.  The  annual  director's  reports  afford 
ample  evidence  to  support  this  statement.  These  officers  in  very  many  dis- 
tricts do  not  exert  themselves  much  in  behalf  of  the  schools  beyond  the  simple 
transaction  of  hiring  the  teachers^  and  even  this  in  many  cases  is  not  legally 
done.  These  officers  have  the  custody  and  disbursement  of  over  ninety 
thousand  dollars  in  this  county  each  school  year.  This  certainly  is  an 
important  trust  and  calls  for  the  best  business  fidelity  and  judgment  in  its 
expenditure,  when  we  consider  the  sacred  cause  for  which  it  is  raised. 

A  proper  record  of  the  official  transactions  of  most  of  the  districts  is  not 
kept ;  the  law  governing  such  transactions  is  ignored  and  openly  violated ; 
the  best  interests  of  the  schools  are  often  sacrificed  to  a  penurious  notion  that 
the  welfare  of  the  district  is  being  subserved  by  securing  teachers  at  low 
wages;  refusing  to  keep  the  school  building  and  appurtenances  in  good  repair, 
in  not  providing  school  furniture  adapted  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
pupils,  and  by  refusing  to  provide  as  the  law  directs  those  appliances  neces- 
sary to  the  execution  of  good  school  work.    In  many  instances  under  this 
policy  the  f  ands  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  district  treasuries  and  are 
thus  withheld  from  the  very  object  that  the  people  raised  them  to  promote. 
These  officers,  in  defense  of  their  acts,  claim  that  they  do  not  want  to  hold 
school  district  offices;  that  they  are  paid  nothing  for  their  services ;  that  they 
cannot  afford  the  time  necessary  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  offioicd 
duties ;  that  in  case  they  should  make  the  provisions  for  the  conduct  of  the 
schools  as  tHe  law  requires  that  it  would  awaken  fierce  opposition  among 
patrons,  and  with  these  and  other  excuses  they  seek  to  justify  their  official 
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negligence.  They  assert  that  they  are  friends  of  the  edaoational  oaase,  bat 
•cannot  afford  the  sacrifice  of  personal  interests  necessary  to  discharge  their 
official  duties. 

Is  it  not  time  that  some  more  efficient  system  should  be  inaugurated?  The 
State  furnishes  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars  each  year  from  its  treasury  to 
aid  the  people  of  this  county  in  the  payment  of  tepchers'  salaries.  Is  it  not 
the  duty  of  the  State  and  has  it  not  the  right  to  insist  that  the  districts  that 
receiye  this  bounty  shall  make  such  reasonable  provisions  for  the  education 
of  their  children  that  the  educational  funds  shall  make  the  best  return  pos- 
sible to  thepeople  in  effective  teaching? 

Under  the  present  system  of  supervision^  good  and  efficient  teachers  can 
be  supplied  for  the  schools.  If  a  teacher  is  negligent  or  proves  unfit  for  the 
discharge  of  his  important  duties,  the  remedy  is  at  hand  and  can  be  applied 
at  once. 

But  when  a  school  building  is  out  of  repair^  unfit,  uncomfortable,  un- 
provided with  out-buildings  necessary  to  the  observance  of  the  decencies  of 
life,  endangering  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils,  without  maps,  charts, 
globe,  dictionary  or  blackboards  in  repair  for  illustrative  work,  we  must  pass 
on  powerless  to  remedy  the  crying  evil.  What  is  the  remedy — that  is  the 
•question. 

I  would  suggest  that  these  conditions  can  be  changed  for  the  better  by  an 
amendment  to  the  law  so  as  co  empower  the  board  of  school  inspectors  in 
each  township  to  take  charge  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  towQships.  In  other  words,  empower  the  township  board  of 
school  inspectors  to  perform  all  the  duties  for  the  seveittl  school  districts  of 
the  township  that  are  now  required  by  the  district  boards.  Authorize  the 
board  of  school  inspectors  to  deal  directly  with  the  township  treasurer  in  all 
financial  transactions  for  the  districts,  which  would  simplify  the  present 
cumbersome  method.  Place  each  member  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors 
under  bonds  for  the  diligent  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  according 
to  law.  Limit  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  board  to  be  held  each  year  at 
the  expense  of  the  township  and  pay  them  the  same  per  day  as  they  now 
receive  for  official  service.  Dispense  with  the  school  district  boards  as  now 
constituted  and  allow  each  school  district  to  elect  at  the  annual  school  meet- 
ing one  trustee  to  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the 
township  board  of  school  inspectors.  This  course  simply  adds  to  the  duties 
of  the  board  of  school  inspectors,  as  they  now  have  complete  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  composing  the  school  districts  of  each  township,  and  can 
alter  said  districts  as  in  their  sound  judgment  and  discretion  may  be  neces- 
sary.    I  would  allow  the  graded  schools  to  remain  as  now  constituted. 

If  this  change  could  be  effected,  I  am  confident  that  it  would  greatly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  schools  and  save  a  large  sum  each  year  to 
the  people  in  the  more  prudent  expenditure  of  the  school  funds. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  184  school  districts  in  this  county  have  a 
uniformity  of  text-books  in  each  branch.  I  shall  try  during  the  ensuing 
school  year  to  induce  the  balance  to  comply  with  the  law  and  prescribe  a 
uniformity. 

The  principals  of  our  graded  schools  have  kindly  aided  in  the  exercises  of 
our  educational  meetings,  and  have  earnestly  co-operated  with  the  board  of 
•examiners  in  advancing  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

The  people  of  this  county  are  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  education. 
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^oid  are  ^willing  at  all  times  to  bear  any  reasonable  burden  required  for  the 

fupport  and  improyement  of  the  schools.     Our  teachers  are  earnest  and  the 

moat  ot  them   are  making  commendable  efforts  to  improye  in  the  art  of 

teaching.     They  are  kindly,  fraternal  and  enthusiastic,  and  there  are  no 

oontentloxis  elements  in  their  ranks. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  acknowledging  my  d^ep  obligation  to 
my  associates  on  the  board  of  examiners,  Rey.  J.  F.  Taylor,  of  Douglas,  and 
Prof.  J.  W.  Hamphrey,  of  Wayland.  I  haye  had  the  honor  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  these  gentlemen  in  this  work  since  the  law  proyiding  for  the 
present  system  of  examination  of  teachers  first  took  effect,  and  to  their  good 
judgment,  wise  counsels,  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty  the  people  owe  a 
sincere  debt  of  gratitude,  and  I  hope  that  my  labors  will  merit  their 
approyal.  P.  A.  LATTA, 

Secretary* 

BARRY  COUNTY. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a  manuscript 
report  of  the  work  done,  condition  of  the  schools,  etc.,  in  this^county: 

We  haye  held  two  regular  and  fiye  special  examinations  (two  last  fall  and 
three  this  spring,)  during  the  year.  At  the  regular  examination  in  March  no 
first  grade  and  four  second  grade  certificates  were  granted.  At  the  regular 
examination  in  August  three  first  grade  and  seyen  second  grade  certifi- 
cates were  granted.  Daring  the  year  we  haye  granted  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  third  grade  certificates. 

It  would  seem  at  a  glance  that  the  number  of  licenses  in  the  county  was 
largely  in  ozcess  of  the  requirements.  Bat,  owing  to  the  low  wages  in  the 
summer,  there  is  a  large  number  of  male  teachers  that  teach  during  the 
winter  and  do  something  else  in  the  summer,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  teachers  come  m  from  adjoining  counties,  get  a  license,  teach  one 
term,  and  return  again  to  their  respectiye  homes,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
carry  from  fifty  to  seyenty-five  licenses  more  than  is  required  to  supply  the 
schools. 

We  haye,  for  a  number  of  years,  held  the  standard  of  requirements  for  a 
third  grade  at  a  minimum  of  65  per  cent.,  with  a  required  ayerage  of  75  per 
cent.^  but  owing  to  the  increased  sapply  of  teachers,  the  Board  of  Examiners 
haye  decided  to  raise  the  required  ayerage  for  this  grade  to  80  per  cent. 

The  examination  questions  received  daring  the  year  haye  giyen  good  satis- 
faction, much  more  so  than  during  the  preyious  year,  from  the  fact  that 
they  haye  been  of  more  general  application. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  did  not  receiye  the  secretaryship  until  the 
last  of  September,  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  records,  the  work  of  the 
examinations,  and  that  most  country  schools  close  in  October  and  do  n6t 
open  until  about  the  middle  of  Noyember,  I  did  not  undertake  to  make  a 
business  of  school  yisitation  until  about  the  twentieth  of  November. 

I  haye  endeavored  to  vtsit  every  school  in  the  county  and  have  visited  all 
but  four.  Three  of  these  I  went  to  visit  between  the  first  and  twentieth  of 
June  and  found  them  closed,  and  the  other  had  the  house  burned  down  in 
midwinter  and  consequently  had  no  school  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 

In  my  work  of  school  supervision  I  have  constantly  kept  in  view  two  objects: 
1st,  to  determine  the  ability  of  the  teacher  in  governing  and  instructing, 
and  2d,  to  strive  by  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  increase  that  ability. 
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There  have  been  two  meetinge  of  the  Connty  Teachers^  Association  which, 
considering  the  inclemency  of  the  weather^  were  well  attended  and  qnit& 
enthnsiastic.  I  have  held  four  institute  meetings  which  were  well  attended 
by  both  teachers  and  patrons  who  deemed  to  be  highly  pleased  with  the  work 
done.  ^^J 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  and  management 
of  the  schools  of  thie  connty  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  work  is 
being  done  more  systematicallythan  formerly.  Teachers  and  patrons  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  it  is  not  enongh  to  know  what  to  teach,  but,  also,  how  to 
teach.  The  schools  of  this  connty  have  generally  been  conducted  quite  suc- 
cessfully during  the  past  year.  There  has  been  but  one  failure  and  that  for 
want  of  ability  to  govern,  and  one  other  complaint  of  immorality  which  was 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  dismissed  for  want 
of  satisfactory  proof  to  sustain  the  complaint.  One  great  drawback  in  the 
management  of  our  rural  schools  is  the  fact  that  so  few  teachers  make  teach- 
ing a  permanent  business.  The  gentlemen  find  some  business  more  perma- 
nent and  profitable,  and  the  ladies  marry.  Consequently  the  ranks  are  con- 
stantly recruited  by  persons  without  experience  and  a  large  part  of  normal 
training  and  institute  work  is  lost. 

Few  schools  in  the  county  have  a  fair  supply  of  apparatus,  and  more  than 
one-half  of  them  have  none  whatever.  Many  teachers  make  no  use  of 
apparatus  when  it  is  furnished  and  patrons  think  it  useless  to  furnish  tools 
to  lie  idle  in  the  corner.  I  think  the  question  of  '*  how  to  use  apparatus'^ 
should  receive  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  institute  workers. 

While  there  are  many  good  houses  in  the  county  yet  the  condition  of  many 
of  them  is  exceedingly  poor  and  in  some  neighborhoods  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  people  is  such  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  build  new 
ones. 

But  few  houses  have  sufficient  blackboard  and  much  of  that  found  is  in  a 
deplorable  condition. 

But  few  houses  have  any  system  of  ventilation  that  is  worthy  the  name. 
The  only  arrangement  for*  ventilation  found  in  most  country  school  houses  is 
a  register  opening  into  the  space  between  the  outer  walls  or  a  hole  through 
the  ceiling  above  the  stove,  and  these,  owing  to  the  conditions,  permit  the 
free  ingress  of  cold  air  but  not  the  egress  of  foul  air,  thus  counteracting  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  I  think  that  in  all  plans  and  speci- 
fications made  by  the  State  department  for  the  construction  of  school  houses^ 
philosophical  ventilation  and  how  to  apply  it  should  receive  prominent  notice. 
Few  persons  in  the  country  know  anything  about  the  philosophy  of  ventila- 
tion, and  think  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  a  hole  somewhere  to  let 
the  air  in  or  out. 

The  present  system  of  free  schools  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  per- 
petuity of  the  government  and  the  safety  of  our  free  institutions  rests  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  people.  If  this  be  true  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bur- 
dens imposed  for  the  purposes  of  education  should  be  as  nearly  equally  dis- 
tributed as  possible.  Yet  there  are  districts  in  this  county  with  an  assessed 
valuation  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  whose  people  have  fine 
farms  in  good  condition  and  are  in  easy  circumstances  and  in  which  the  one 
mill  tax  and  primary  school  fund  nearly  or  quite  support  the  school  and  its 
maintenance  is  scarcely  felt.  Again  there  are  others  in  this  county  of  less 
than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  valuation.     The  land  is  poor  and  the  peo- 
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pie  are  poor,  and  yet  to  maintain  their  schools  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  dariog  the  year  they  are  obliged  to  raise  a  special  school  tax  equal  to  at 
least  one-Ualf  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valnation. 

Woald  it  not  distribute  the  burdens  more  equally  to  raise  a  p^rt  of  the 
necessary  fands,  at  least,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  district  schools  by  a  State 
tax  and  divide  the  same  among  the  several  districts  iq  proportion  to  the 
number  of  months  of  school  kept  by  them  during  the  previous  year? 

One  greskt  drawback  to  systemizing  the  work  of  the  district  schools  of  this 
county  is  the  non-uniformity  of  text-books  and  the  weakness  or  inapplicabil- 
ity of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Many  district  boarder  make  an  adop- 
tion to  comply  with  the  law  but  give  the  matter  no  further  attention,  and 
the  old  books  remain,  or  if  new  ones  are  introduced,  the  uniformity  is  soon 
destroyed  by  permitting  incoming  pupils  to  introduce  whatever  text-books 
they  may  happen  to  be  in  possession  of. 

In  my  jadgment  the  township  or  county  ought  to  be  the  smallest  possible 
unit  in  t]^e  establishment  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books. 

With  the  mnltipiicity  of  text-books  and  such  a  variation  of  grades  ^or  the 

same  numbers  and  a  want  of  comprehension  of  the  subject  by  school  officers 

and  teachers,  I  think  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  secretary  of  the 

board  of  examiners  of  this  county  to  successfully  grade  the  schools  of  this 

county  and  maintain  the  same  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

DANIEL  0.  WARNER, 

Secretary^ 
BENZIE  COUNTY. 

• 

I  have  made  72  visits  in  the  schools  of  the  county  during  the  year,  visiting 
nearly  every  school  once  each  term,  thus  making  the  average  length  of  visits 
to  each  school  district  five  hours.  Fifty-nine  different  teachers  have  been 
employed  in  the  schools  and  but  eighteen  of  these  were  found  in  the  same 
Behoof  throughout  the  year,  eleven  of  these  being  in  the  Frankfort  schools. 
Forty-four  teachers  are  taking  educational  papers. 

OITB  SCHOOLS   NEED 

longer  terms  of  school;  less  frequent  change  of  teachers;  more  school 
apparatus;  more  books  for  use  in  the  schoolrooms,  especially  more  readers; 
more  and  better  blackboards  in  nearly  every  schoolhouse  in  the  county;  im- 
proTement  in  school  grounds ;  at  the  least  eight  new  schoolhouses ;  school 
officers  who  will  interest  themselves  in  the  school  and  visit  it. 

The  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  improvement  I  consider  are : 

1st  Want  of  interest  on  part  of  parents.  Parents  do  not  give  sufficient 
attention  to  the  schools  in  which  their  children  are  being  educated.  Very 
few  manifest  enough  interest  in  the  school  to  visit  it,  and  many  do  not  see 
the  importance  of  sending  their  children  regularly.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  parents  who  do  not  furnish  sufficient  books  for  their  children's  use  in 
the  schoolroom. 

2d.  Too  little  care  is  given  in  the  selection  of  school  officers. 

Officers  too  often  have  little  interest  in  the  school  farther  then  to  employ 
teachers  who  will  teach  for  the  least  compensation. 

At  the  annual  joint  meeting  of  the  Chairmen  of  Boards  of  School  Inspec- 
tors and  the  Goanty  Examiners,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 
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Resolved,  That  we  hear  with  pleasure  the  growinfi[  interest  in  fayor  of  the 
^'township  system'^  of  school  districts,  among  those  most  interested  in 
education,  and  that  we  most  earnestly  request  the  next  legislature  of  our 
State  to  enact  a  law  that  will  give  us  such  a  system. 

MES.  BOSS  WOODWARD, 

Secretarif. 

BERRIEN  COUNTY. 

In  compliance  with  the  statute  and  your  request  I  herewith  submit  the 
annual  statistical  and  manuscript  report  of  the  schools  of  Berrien  county  for 
the  year  ending  September  1,  1888.  The  schools  haye  all  been  yisited  in 
the  county  that  come  under  the  jurisdiction  or  supervision  of  the  secretary 
of  the  board  of  examiners.  Immediately  after  my  appointment  as  secretary 
I  issued  a  printed  circular  to  every  teacher  and  school  officer  in  the  county, 
calling  their  attention  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  schools  as  I  understood 
them.  I  also  called  their  attention  to  the  necessity  of  grading  the  district 
schools  in  a  proper  and  systematic  manner,  showing  the  advantages  of  a 
system  of  grading  the  schools  in  the  county  above  the  haphazard,  ungraded 
system,  and  inyiting  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  work,  that  by  working 
together  we  might  in  a  measure  promote  the  educational  interest  of  the 
county.  At  the  beginning  of  my  official  yisits  to  the  district  schools  I  found 
in  many  cases  the  pupils  dictating  to  the  teacher  the  studies  that  they  would 
pursue,  and  the  classes  in  which  they  would  recite.  And  in  many  cases  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  found  the  teachers  pandering  to  the  whims  of  the  pupils,^ 
and  well  meaning,  but  misguided  parents,  simply  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
false  popularity.  To  correct  this  growing  eyil  I  forwarded  to  each  teacher 
and  director  in  the  county  an  outline  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in 
school,  similar  to  the  course  prescribed  by  the  State  department  four  years 
ago.  I  also  s^nt  blank  reports  to  the  teachers,  requiring  them  to  make 
monthly  examinations  of  their  classes  in  school.  And  at  the  close  of  the 
term  to  forward  to  my  office  the  name,  age  and  grade  of  eyery  pupil  ia 
school,  the  studies  pursued  by  each,  and  the  ayerage  standing  in  their  classes 
and  studies.  I  have  requested  the  teachers  in  all  the  schools  to  leave  a 
written  report  for  the  succeeding  teacher  of  the  condition  and  advancement 
of  the  school  and  the  standing  and  grade  of  eyery  pupil. 

I  am  encouraged  in  yisiting  some  of  the  schools  twice  during  the  year  to 
find  that  an  efFort  has  been  made  to  systematize  the  work  in  the  schoolroom. 
The  reports  received  from  nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  indicate  that 
the  patrons  of  the  schools  are  slowly  but  gradually  beginning  to  see  the 
advantages  of  a  system  over  no  system  in  school  work,  and  that  a  good  com- 
mon school  education  can  only  be  acquired  by  regular  steps  of  gradation.  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  through  the  co-operation  of  some  of  our  best  teachers 
and  schoolboards,  that  some  good  has  been  accomplished  by  a  more  thorough, 
and  systematic  manner  of  work  than  heretofore  in  the  schoolroom.  I  am  of 
the  firm  opinion,  which  has  been  gained  by  personal  obseryation  and  experi- 
ence, that  our  present  school  system  is  not  what  it  should  be  until  we  have  a 
good  township  system  inaugurated  by  healthy  legislation ;  and  the  earlier  it  ia 
effected  the  better.  The  graded  schools  in  the  city  of  Niles,  villag  s  of 
Buchanan,  Galien,  Three  Oaks,  New  Buffalo,  Berrien  Springs,  St.  Joseph^ 
Benton  Harbor  and  Watervliet  are  second  to  none  in  the  State.     As  I  haye 
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stated  before^  the  country  schools  lack  system  and  grading.     I  regret  to  report 
tliat  I  have  been  obliged  to  request  the  resignation  of  five  teachers  during 
the  past  year  on  account  of  their  lack  of  methods  and  not  knowing  how  to 
teach,  and  a  lack  of  discipline  and  school  government. 

One  great  obstacle  retarding  the  progressive  steps  in  school  work  is  ineffi- 
<i\ent  school  boards ;  men  who  will  go  on  the  cheap  scale  are  too  frequently 
elected  school  officers.  Money  is  too  often  taken  into  consideration  instead 
of  the  future  good  of  the  boys  and  girls.  We  are  glad  to  note  however  that 
this  evil  is  confined  t6  certain  localities  and  not  so  general  as  formally.  More 
teachers  haye  been  engaged  for  the  entire  school  year  than  last  year,  which 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  With  many  teachers  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  qualification  for  teaching,  as  shown  by  their  work  on  exami- 
tion  for  certificates  as  teachers,  and  by  their  earnestness  and  progress  while 
teaching,  consequently  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  schools  where 
sach  teachers  were  employed. 

If  the  time  wenld  come,  when  teachers  would  sec^ire  a  more  liberal  salary, 
and  as  an  inducement  to  remain  longer  in  the  profession,'  more  satisfactory 
results  would  be  obtained.   The  examination  of  teachers  has  been  the  most  per- 
plexing question  with  which  we  have  come  in  contact.    How  to  select  the  best 
of  less  than  two  hundred  teachers,  out  of  more  than  five  hundred  applicants 
is  quite  a  question,  even  when  you  are  acquainted  with  most  of  them.     We 
have  tried  to  make  the  exiTminations  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  conduct 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  more  practical  and  thorough  work.     I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  none  should  be  granted  a  certificate  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  notwithstanding  the  statute  to  the  contrary.     We  deem  it  right, 
in  justice  to  the  schools,  and  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
achools  will  be  supplied  with  teachers  of  more  mature  judgment  th^n  can 
be  had  by  persons  under  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.     Book  knowledge 
is  not  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a  good  teacher.     This  may  be  had  younger, 
but  the  judgment  and  ability  to  meet  successfully  every  occurrence  of  the 
achoolroom  comes  later.     Give  us  strong  men  and  women  in  place  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  pay  them  sufficiently  so  as  to  retain  them.     In  conclusion,  I 
wish  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the  m^ny  who  have  so  cheerfully  assisted  me  in 
my  labors  daring  the  past  year.    And  especially  to  Messrs.  Henry  0.  Crosby 
and  John  O.  Lawrence,  who  have  been  associated  with  me  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  School  Examiners  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  whose  advice  I  have 
so  often  asked,  which  has  been  so  cheerfully  and  readily  given.     Words  will 
not  express  my  gratitude  to  them  for  their  cooperation  and  assistance. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  teachers,  citizens,  editors  and  directors 
for  their  hearty  cooperation;  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  so 
many  unmerited  courtesies ;  and  to  Messrs.  Barbour,  Oheever,  Aleshire  and 
Buck  for  the  excellent  work  done  at  the  County  Institute  this  year.  Hoping 
and  expecting  through  God's  blessing  a  prosperous  year,  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

♦     CYBUS  B.  GROAT, 

Secretary. 
CHEBOYGAN  COUNTY. 

I  herewith  transmit  my  report  of  the  schools  in  Cheboygan  county. 
This  coonty  is  a  sparsely  settled  one,  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  being 
fnelnded  within  a  radius  of  one  mile  from  Cheboygan,  the  county  seat. 
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We  hare  52  organized  districts,  all  except  two  having  schoolhoases  of 
some  kind.  Two  new  frame  houses  have  been  built  during  the  summer.  The 
major  number  of  the  houses  are  of  logs.  We  also  have  some  very  cosy  frame 
houses.  The  old,  straight-backed  wooden  settees  are  things  of  the  past,  nearly 
all  of  our  houses  being  seated  with  some  good  seat.  One  great  want  is  more 
and  better  blackboards ;  in  a  lesser  degree  we  also  need  maps,  globes  and 
dictionaries.  Our  districts  are,  as  a  rule,  poor,  and  it  is  haixl  work  to  get 
them  to  procure  these  helps.  Engaged  in  hewing  homes  out  of  the  forests, 
they  well  know  how  hard  and  wearily  every  cent  is  eilmed.  But,  to  their 
credit,  be  it  recorded,  few  of  them  but  fit  out  the  schoolhouse  as  well  as,  if 
not  better,  than  their  own  homes. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  when  they  have  provided  a  comfortable  school 
house,  they  imagine  that  the  teacher  should  do  all  the  rest.  I  have  labored 
with  the  school  boards,  to  induce  them  to  give  their  teachers  better  outfits. 
In  some  cases  I  have  been  successful  and  in  others  I  have  most  ignominiously 
failed.     I  shall  try  again. 

Could  the  township  be  the  unit  and  furnish  these  things,  much  of  the  laud 
that  now  pays  no  school  tax  would  bear  its  share  of  the  burden,  and  our  schools 
would  be  better  supplied  with  educational  aids  and  the  settlers  taxes  would 
not  be  as  heavy  as  now. 

The  sentiment  of  the  chairmen  of  the  township  boards  of  school  inspectors 
was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  township  district  system. 

I  have  visited  every  school  in  the  county  except  one :  have  visited  some  twice 
and  a  few  three  times.  I  think  that  our  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  improving  year 
by  year.  Our  county  teachers'  association  is  doing  good  work,  and,  upon  the 
whole  the  educational  outlook  in  this  county  is  good. 

W.  C.  THOMPSON, 

Secretary. 

CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 

When  I  entered  on  the  duties  of  secretary  of  county  board  of  school 
examinerd  I  found  no  record  of  any  sort ;  a  list  of  about  15  teachers  being 
subsequently  obtained  after  considerable  .work. 

I  found  later  that  no  reports  had  been  forwarded  to  your  office  by  last  sec- 
retary. 

I  found  the  schools  of  the  county  burdened  with  a  number  of  poor,  unquali- 
fied teachers  and  a  system  of  almost  free  permits  to  all  comers.  During  the 
year  the  records  have  been  kept  faithfully ;  the  list  of  teachers  printed  up  ta 
August  15. 

The  reports  have  been  made  out  by  me  and  sent  to  you.  The  class  of  teach- 
ers referred  to  above  has  been  cleaned  out,  and  the  grade  of  the  teachers  in 
the  county  correspondingly  raised. 

Now  as  to  suggestions.  I  experienced  great  difficulty  in  my  work  of  visit- 
ing from  three  reasons : 

1st.  Not  knowing  when  the  schools  are  in  session,  having  no  means  to 
ascertain.  For  example,  I  traveled  24  miles  and  found  only  one  school  in 
session. 

2d.  Not  knowing  in  what  part  of  the  district  the  school  houses  are  located. 

3rd.     Not  knowing  how  to  reach  them. 

The  last  two  could  be  overcome  by  having  a  map  of  the  county  showing  the 
district  boundaries.     Have  tried  hard  to  secure  one  but  cannot  get  replies 
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from  the  township  clerks.  Ooald  not  some  way  be  managed  to  secure  this? 
Snch  a  map^  showing  not  only  the  boundaries,  but  the  locations  of  the  school- 
houses  and  roads  thereto,  would  be  almost  invaluable  in  the  secretary's  office. 

S.  P.  TKAOY, 

GRAND  TRAVERSE  COUNTY. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  July  24,  1888,  I  herewith  submit 
my  annual  report: 

The  schools  in  this  county  are  in  as  good  condition  as  could  b^  expected 
from  their  being  in  a  comparatively  new  country,  made  up  of  all  national- 
ities, and  of  all  grades  and  conditions  of  intelligence. 

In  such  a  field  the  work  of  the  earnest  teacher  is  necessajrily  hard.  My 
work  has  been  to  lighten  the  labors  of  the  teachers  by  securing  uniformity 
of  text-books  as  much  as  possible  and  to  secure  from  each  teacher  good  hon- 
est fundamental  work. 

The  £xani.ining  Board  have  labored  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  education 
and  to  give  preference  to  live^  earnest  and  common  sense  teachers. 

In  this  work  they  feel  that  they  have  been  ably  assisted  by  the'  character 
«nd  kind  of  questions  furnished  by  the  State  for  examinations. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  will  aid  us  in  laying  out  the  work  and  per- 
forming it  more  satisfactorily  during  the  coming  year. 

In  my  opinion  the  text-books  of  a  county,  at  least,  should  be  uniform.  To 
secure  this  and  other  ends  I  should  favor  a  township  district,  and  fur- 
ther I  think  the  text-books  used  in  a  district  should  be  furnished  by  the  dis- 
trict. Uniformity  in  text-books  is  necessary,  but  one  of  the  most  burden- 
some taxes  upon  our  laboring  men  with  large  families,  and  they  are  very 
likely  to  have  them,  is  the  continual  cost  of  text-books.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  snch  families  are  debarred  the  privilege  of  attending  school  on  that 
account. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  the  thanks  of  myself  and  the  board  for  the 

kindness  and  courtesy  shown  us  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

daring  the  vear. 

LOEIN  EGBERTS, 

Secretary. 
IONIA  COUNTY. 

The  work  of  improving  the  schools  in  our  county  is  now  moving  off  nicely. 
We  are  haying  many  of  the  schools  adopt  a  grade,  or  rather  the  course  for 
^'country  schools." 

I  can  see  in  my  visiting  this  fall  that  the  work  that  was  done  at  the  four 
week's  institute  has  improved  our  teachers  very  much.  Teachers  who  had  no 
good  ideas  of  work  before  are  now  taking  up  the  work  as  they  should.  They 
are  banning  to  teach  geography,  language,  reading  and  numbers.  Topics 
which  have  been  neglected  before.  I  hope  that  we  can  have  another  four  week's 
institute  next  summer. 

Our  work  for  the  coming  year  will  be  to  work  up  the  grade  for  the  country 
schools,  to  work  for  a  uniformity  of  text  books,  and  to  strive  to  improve 
teachers  in  their  methods  of  teaching.  So  much  for  the  schools  as  snch. 
Next  we  shall  push  the  reading  circle  just  as  much  as  we  can. 

0.  L.  BE  MIS, 

Secretary, 
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IRON  COUNTY. 

The  work  of  the  board  of  school  ezaminers  has  been  oonfined  priDoipallyto- 
the  examination  of  teachers. 

Owing  to  the  distance  from  one  school  to  another  no  township  teachers  or 
parents  meetings  have  been  held. 

The  Menominee  Range  Teachers'  Association,  which  held  an  interesting 
meeting  in  Crystal  Falls^  in  April,  was  attended  by  nearly  all  the  teachers  of 
the  county. 

The  teachers,  though  often  inexperienced  and  usually  without  normal 
training,  are  progressive,  taking  advantage  of  all  means  of  improrement. 

School  boards  are  usually  competent  and  desirous  of  making  the  schools  a 
success. 

The  school  buildings  are  all  comfortable  and  in  good  repair  and  are  being^ 
provided  with  all  necessary  appliance^. 

I  regard  the  schools  of  the  county  as  in  good  condition  and  constantly 
improyingt 

G.  L.  WOODWOBTH, 

Secretary. 

ISABELLA  COUNTY. 

In  transmitting  to  you  my  annual  report  I  regret  that  I  cannot  say  more 
about  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  the  county,  for,  although  we  have 
done  much  that  will  result  in  improvement,  I  can  as  yet  see  but  little  prog- 
ress. When  I  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  for  this  county,  like  most 
young  men  I  imagined  that  things  could  be  re-arranged  and  re-organized  la 
a  very  short  time  and  so  planned,  but  as  I  close  my  year  the  work  is  just 
begun,  hence  I  say  there  has  been  but  little  apparent  progress.  However, 
the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  is  a  foundation  for  a  general  improve- 
ment if  my  successor  carries  it  forward,  as  he  asserts  that  he  will.  Turning 
to  the  subject  of  teachers  I  can  say  here  we  have  done  nobly,  as  our  teachers 
are  all  thoroughly  aroused,  alert  and  striving  to  improve  their  methods.  I 
venture  to  say  that  never  before  has  there  been  such  a  revival  of  interest  and 
professional  spirit  in  Isabella  county  teachers  as  in  the  year  just  closed.  The 
county  teachers'  association,  re-enforced  by  the  township  associations,  has 
done  a  grand  work,  for,  besides  the  Central  Association,  we  have  four  town- 
ship or  subordinate  associations  doing  good  work. 

In  our  examinations,  although  we  have  striven  tc  encourage  all  worthy 
applicants,  we  have  gradually  raised  the  standard  until  several  of  the 
'^  time  killers''  have  dropped  out  of  the  ranks  to  be  succeeded  by  good 
earnest  workers.  Commencing  the  year  with  more  than  150  teachers  of  all 
grades  we  close  with  120  live  teachers  and  yet  none  dropped  without  good 
reason. 

The  county  has  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  most  of  the  districts  making 
re-adoptions  during  the  year. 

Grading  of  and  classfying  the  district  school  has  received  much  attention 
during  the  year,  and  nearly  all  the  teachers  are  working  to  that  end. 

Physiology  and  the  effect  of  stimulants  has  not  received  the  attention  that 
it  should.  I  have  issued  a  circular  on  the  subject  and  tried  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  it. 
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I  Taken   all  in  all  onr  schools  have  not  lost  by  the  last  year's  operations, 

J  but  will  be  somewhat  bettered  in  the  end. 

f  PBED  RUSSELL, 

Secretary. 

I  LAPEER  COiiNTY. 

I 

i  Liclosed  find  my  report  for  the  year  ending;  to-day.    As  visiting  officer  I 

I  have  devoted  my  time  exclusively  to'  the  work  of  visiting  schools  and  per- 

I  forming  snch  other  duties  as  devolved  upon  me. 

While  my  report  shows  that  each  district  has  been  visited,  I  might  say  that 
I  endeavored  to  visit  each  district  a  second  time  in  which  there  was  a  change 
of  teachers  during  the  year»  or  in  which  there  were  poor  teachers  employed.. 
I  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the  directors  for  the  coming  year  wiU 
employ  their  teachera  for  the  whqle  year  instead  of  from  term  to  term,  as  haa; 
been  heretofore  done. 

Many  whom  we  found  doing  poor  work,  or  who  were  not  disposed  to  do* 
better,  are  dropped  from  our  lists  of  teachers  this  year. 

This  county  is  no  exception  to  the  general  condition  of  the  old  counties  in 
regard  to  condition  of  schoolhouses,  apparatus,  etc.  However,  I  believe 
that  before  another  year  ends,  with  the  township  meetings  continued,  there 
will  be  a  mark&d  improvement  in  the  buildings  and  appliances  in  use  for 
school  purposes. 

We  have  too  many  school  districts  in  the  county.  The  township  district 
system  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  schools  of  nearly  every  township  in  the  county, 
when  they  get  the  opportunity  to  vote  upon  it. 

Selfish  motives  and  personal  jealousies  prevent  our  boards  of  inspectors  from 
changing  district  boundaries,  which  in  many  cases  ^ould  result  in  great  good 
to  the  educational  advantages  of  the  town. 
We  have  almost  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  district  schools. 
With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  the  work  has  not 
been  entirely  satisfactory.    A  few  directors  refuse  to  give  attention  to  the 
matter,  thinking  it  not  an  essential  study.    I  think,  however,  that  there  will 
be  no  difficnltj  about  it  this  coming  year. 
The  districts  are  fast  purchasing  manikins  to  assist  in  the  teaching  of  the 

subject. 

0.  E.  PALMERLBE, 

Secretary. 
MANISTEE  COUNTY. 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  has  been  confined  to  the  esamination 
ot  teachers  and  the  granting  of  certificates.  Their  object  has  been  to 
gradually  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  by  closer  marking  on  the  exami- 
nation papers. 

That  object  has  been  attained  in  some  degree.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  thoroughly  fit  themselves  to 
teach  the  third  grade  studies. 

The  secretary  has  visited  all  schools  that  have  been  in  session  once,  and 
with  a  few  exceptions,  twice,  spending  one-half  day  each  time  in  a  school. 

The  effort  has  been  to  try  to  bring  enthusiasm  into  the  work  of  teaching ; 
to  make  the  work  to  practical  as  possible ;  to  break  up  the  mere  hearing  of 
lessons;  to  make  the  work  more  thorough;  to  classify  in  some  degree ;  to  get 
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sohool  officers  interested  in  visiting  the  schools  and  overseeing  the  work;  to 
prepare  for  township  organizations  for  teachers ;  to  get  a  larger  attendance 
at  the  county  association  and  institute;  to  inixodace  school  journals  and 
papers.  The  work  has^  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary^  been  fairly  suc- 
cessfal.    There  seems  to  be  a  mote  general  interest  in  school  matters. 

JEAN  McDIARMID, 

Secretary. 

MECOSTA  COUNTY. 

You  suggest  on  the  back  of  the  accompanying  report ''  a  separate  manu- 
script report"  showing  extent  of  work^  etc. 

As  stated  in  report,  I  have  held  township  teachers'  meetings  as  suggested 
by  you  at  the  commencement  of  our  work,  not  quite  in  each  township,  but 
as  nearly  so  as  could  be  conveniently  done.  They  have  been  very  interesting. 
The  people  have  attended  them  and  taken  a  part  in  the  discassions. 

I  have  visited  many  of  the  schools  twice  and,  where  necessity  seemed  to 
require,  the  third  time. 

In  more  than  60  of  the  100  districts  I  have  secured  the  presence  of  one 
member  of  the  district  board,  and  often  the  entire  board. 

At  these  visits  many  of  them  have  visited  the  school  for  ihe  first  time  in  a 
year  or  more.  We  have  examined  carefully  the  condition  of  the  school,  the 
work  being  done,  and  where,  if  such  were  the  case,  more  mi&rht  be  done. 
The  people  seem  very  willing  to  do  and  to  furnish  when  they  are  shown 
the  necessity. 

I  find  good  schoolhouses  almost  universally,  a  general  desire  to  have  a 
good  teacher  and  a  good  school,  and  other  encoaraging  features.  There  is 
a  great  lack  of  apparatus.  In  some  districts,  those  little  annoying  differ- 
ences have  well  nigh  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  the  school.  I  have  visited 
over  400  of  the  patrons  to  harmonize  disturbing  elements  and  ascertain  their 
desires  in  relation  to  examinations,  teachers  and  the  work  in  general.  The 
other  members  of  the  board  have  rendered  me  material  aid  and  given  good 
advice. 

The  teachers,  many  of  them  young,  have  done  their  part  well,  and  have 
seemed  fully  determined  to  be  equal  to  all  that  was  required  of  them. 
I  think  no  year  of  the  seven  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  board  has  tried 
their  utmost  ability  to  answer  questions,  like  the  one  just  passed.  Techni- 
cally some  of  the  questions  in  the  report  are  not  quite  as  they  indicate,  but 
taking  the  general  acceptation  of  terms  they  are  nearly  right.  In  this 
county  we  are  hopeful. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  will  strengthen  us  materially  for  a  better 
year's  work  in  the  one  to  come.  Thank  you  for  sending  a  conductor  for  the 
institute  in  accordance  with  our  request;  for  your  patience  in  giving  us  many 
answers  to  difficult  questions  incident  to  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new 
law 

P.  M.  BROWN, 

Secretary. 

MENOMINEE  COUNTY. 

The  clerical  work  I  do  by  proxy  as  mach  as  possible,  but  I  have  visited  the 

,  schools  all  but  two,  missed  by  mistake,  and  I  have  tried  hard  to  help  both  teacher 

and  scholar.     I  usually  conduct  a  recitation  or  two  to  rest  the  teacher  and 
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to  keep  my  hand  in,  compare  notes  with  the  teacher  and  give  or  receive 
auggeBtiouB  as  may  seem  pertinent^  and  I  try  to  leave  the  teacher  with  an 
idea  that  better  work  is  possible,  and  the  scholars  with  the  feeling  that  their 
teacher  ia  about  right. 

We  hare  some  excellent  teachers,  better  I  think  than  you  will  credit  us 
with  till  yon  yisit  ns. 

The  points  to  be  especially  urged  are  the  grading  of  the  schools  and  the 
adoption  of  a  conrse  of  stndy^  and  in  this  work  yonr  circular  just  published 
is  of  great  value.  Then,  too,  with  our  large  foreign  population  we  are  in  need 
of  thorong-h  teaching  of  patriotism,  good  old  fashioned  patriotism.  Phys- 
iology and  the  laws  of  health  have  been  sadly  neglected,  but  a  great  change 
is  coming  over  our  schools,  and  now  and  then  a  boy  up  and  down  the 
land  is  cx>nclading  that  he  does  not  want  the  kind  of  a  stomach  and  brain 
which  whisky  and  tobacco  produce. 

The  encouraging  feature  of  this  branch  of  school  work  is  that  those 
addicted  to  the  use  of  narcotics  and  Stimulants  are  most  hearty  in  support 
of  the  present  teaching.  I  believe  that  every  teacher  in  the  county  is  doing 
his  or  her  best  to  forward  the  scholars  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  pure  and 
noble  manhood,  and  womanhood,  yet  we  greatly  need  the  enthusiasm  that 
emanates  from  good  institutes,  from  lectures  or  from  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  a  State  superintendent. 

J.  W.  BIRD, 

deereiary. 

NEWAYGO  COUNTY. 

I  do  hereby  submit  the  following  report  of  my  work  as  Secretary  of  the 
Newaygo  Gonnty  Board  of  School  Examiners,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  3, 
1888. 

The  time  previous  to  Jan.  1,  1888,  was  spent  in  ascertaining  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  indetermining  what  course  to 
take  in  order  to  render  my  work  as  efficient  as  possible. 

Early  in  the  year  I  concluded  that  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  our  schools 
needed  to  be  educated  as  well  as  the  children.  Neither  teachers  or  patrons 
seem  to  realize  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them.  It  has  been  difficult  to 
reach  the  patrons  of  our  schools,  but  I  think  some  impression  has  been  made 
upon  them  by  the  aid  of  circulars  that  hare  been  issued  and  mailed  them. 

I  haye  also  urged  the  teachers  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  parents  of 
children  placed  under  their  care,  and  to  try  and  persuade  them  to  visit  the 
school  and  ree  for  themselves  the  progress  their  children  are  making.  By 
inquiring  of  teachers  I  find  that  the  district  schools  of  Newaygo  county  have 
received  less  than  ninety  visits  from  patrons  during  the  past  year.  I  confi- 
dently expect  this  number  of  visits  will  be  multiplied  several  times  during 
the  year  to  come. 

District  officers  also  fall  far  short  of  performing  their  duty  to  the  schools 
under  their  care,  being  negligent  in  so  many  particulars  that  I  will  not  take 
time  to  enumerate  them.  I  have  made  many  personal  calls  upon  school  offi- 
cers!, and  in  many  instances  persuaded  them  to  remedy  existing  evils  under 
their  control*  such  as  increasing  the  amount  of  blackboard  space,  providing 
better  fuel,  putting  out-houses  in  bettor  condition,  and  other  things  of  a  like 
nature.  I  have  also  induced  many  to  visit  their  schools  with  me  and  tried 
in  various  ways  to  arouse  their  interest  in  school  management. 
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Teachers  have  been,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  easily  reached  and 
influenced ;  and  while  I  give  them  credit  for  desiring  to'  do  good  work,  I 
think  the  majority  of  the  existing  evils  in  our  schools  can  be  laid  to  the 
teacher.  They  are  deficient  in  many  respects;  some  ot  which  are  as  fol- 
lows :  lack  of  a  fund  of  general  knowledge ;  lack  of  knowledge  as  how  ta 
properly  grade  and  classify  a  school;  lack  of  system;  imperfect  ideas  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  education ;  and  various  other  things  that  a  lack  of  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  mention. 

All  these  things  have  been  brought  to  teachers'  notice,  by  means  of  personal 
interviews  while  visiting  their  schools,  teachers'  associations,  and,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  the  character  of  the  examination  questions  during  the  year. 

I  have  tried  to  make  teachers  understand  that,  in  order  to  properly  illustrate 
the  different  branches  or  subjects  they  were  trying  to  teach,  they  must  have 
a  fund  of  general  knowledge  to  draw  from ;  knowledge  not  gained  from 
ordinary  text -books,  but  acquired  through  a  systematic  course  of  reading.  I 
have  tried  to  be  emphatic  upon  this  point,  and  inquired  of  every  teacher 
visited,  what  books  and  papers  they  had  read,  and  were  reading;  not  only 
professional  books  and  journals,  but  otherwise.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
but  comparatively  few  had  ever  read  a  work  upon  the  subject  of  teaching ;. 
less  than  one-third  were  subscribers  for  a  school  journal. 

I  think  much  good  has  been  done  by  my  work  in  this  line. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  accomplish  much  immediate  go6d,in  the  way  of  grada* 
tion  and  classification ;  but  the  subject  has  been  well  ventilated,  and  the  work 
done  must  bring  forth  good  fruit  in  the  future. 

Thirteen  meetings  of  teachers  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  and  much  interest  has  been  manifested.  I  have  taken  pains  to  see 
that  the  subjects  discussed  were  such  as  would  set  the  teachers  to  thinkings 
and  have  watched  them  closely  to  see  that  false  ideas  did  not  prevail. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say,  that  perhaps  not  as  much  has  been  done  as  might 
have  been  done,  but  I  think  the  people  as  well  as  the  teachers  have  been 
aroused,  and  are  doing  more  thinking  upon  the  subject  of  education  than, 
they  have  ever  done  before.    If  this  be  true,  I  am  content. 

WILL  8.  MILLARD, 

Secretary. 

OAKLAND  COUNTY. 

The  work  of  our  examining  board  I  will  consider  under  two  heads :  I.  The 
.  examination  of  teachers.     II.  The  supervision  and  visitation  of  schools. 

I.  The  ExafninatxQn  of  Teachers. — We  have  held  examinations  on  all  the 
dates  recommended  by  you  during  this  year.  We  have  examined  504  appli- 
cants. We  have  granted  336  board  certificates.  We  have  required  two  days*^ 
work  of  first  and  second  grade  applicants;  one  and  a  half  days'  work  of  third 
grade  applicants.  We  have  required  both  oral  and  written  work.  In  no  case 
have  we  endorsed  a  certificate  granted  in  another  county.  In  no  case  have  we 
granted  or  renewed  a  board  certificate  without  a  thorough  personal  examina- 
tion in  all  the  branches  required.  We  hav$  required  an  average  of  95  per 
cent,  from  first  grade  applicants,  90  per  cent,  from  second  grade  applicants, 
and  85  per  cent,  from  third  grade  applicants  before  granting  certificates  in 
these  respective  grades.  All  strangers  must  furnish  testimonials  as  to  their 
moral  character  and  standing,  and  first  and  second  grade  applicants  must 
furnish  satisfactory  proof  to  us  that  they  have  actually  taught  successfully 
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the  period  that  the  Ism  reqaires.  Since  the  new  law  took  efFect  we  have 
granted  one  first  grade  ^rtificate.  We  have  avoided  the  isaning  of  special- 
certificates  as  mnch  as  possible.  Thirty  specials  have  been  granted  daring 
the  year,  and  every  one- of  these  was  by  direction  of  the  board.  No  certifi- 
cates have  been  suspended  or  annalled.  Some  of  the  graduates  of  the  State 
normal  school  have  neglected  to  record  their  certificates. 

I  find  the  teachers  of  Oakland  county  well  qualified,  as  a  general  rule,  so 
far  as  education  goes.  Their  scholarship  is  better  than  their  executive 
ability,  although  the  majority  of  them  are  successful  managers  of  schools. 
But  nearly  every  failure  arises  from  a  lack  of  ability  to  govern.  I  enclose 
the  schednle  published  last  year.  This  will  help  you  to  form  a  definite  idea 
of  oar  method  of  conducting  examinations. 

II.  The  Visitation  and  Supervision  of  Schools. — I  was  chosen  secretary  of 
the  board  October  1st  last,  and  therefore  have  had  only  about  ten  months  in 
which  to  do  the  work  of  a  year.  There  are  220  school  districts  in  this 
county  and  fourteen  graded  schools.  I  saw  at  once  that  I  could  not  visit  the 
icbook  as  required  without  help.  I  therefore  appointed  as  my  assistants  the 
school  examiners,  Charles  W.  Soulby  and  Fred  Wieland,  both  of  whom  had 
had  a  large  experience  in  school  work  in  this  county,  and  were  well  qualified 
to  undertake  this  work.  We  have  visited  230  schools,  and  have  devoted 
one-half  day  to  each  schoolroom  at  each  visit.  We  have  found  many  defects 
among  the  district  schools.  There  are  too  many  small  districts.  There  is  a 
multiplicity  of  text-books  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  ungraded  schools,  and 
this  increases  the  number  of  daily  recitations,  and  decreases  the  teacher's 
nsefnlness.  There  is  a  too  frequent  change  of  teachers  in  the  small  dis- 
tricts, but  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  number  of  schools  where  the  teacher 
is  hired  by  the  year  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  school  patrons  do  not  visit  and 
look  after  onr  schools  as  they  ought  to  do.  If  they  paid  the  same  attention  to 
the  teachers'  work  that  they  do  to  what  their  other  employees  are  doing,  I 
am  satisfied  that  our  schools  would  advance  more  rapidly.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions I  find  our  schoolhouses  and  yards  in  fair  condition,  but  not  in 
nearly  so  good  and  attractive  a  condition  as  our  homes.  I  regard  the  school- 
house  as  a  sort  of  second  home  for  our  children,  and  think  it  should  be  made 
as  inviting  and  comfortable  as  possible.  What  our  district  schools  need  is 
some  system  of  gradation  under  which  the  aspiring  pupil  can  have  a  greater 
incentive  to  arise  from  one  grade  to  another.  This  is  where  our  graded 
schools  have  the  advantage  over  our  ungraded  schools.  I  look  forward 
hopefully  to  the  day  when  we  shall  be  able  to  do  something  more  in  this 
direction.  There  are  several  district  schools  in  this  county  which  are  par- 
tially graded,  and  they  are  doing  excellent  work.  We  have  been  able  to  pro- 
mote this  work  considerably  this  year,  and  hope  to  do  more  of  it  hereafter. 

In  the  matter  of  text-books  we  have  encouraged  a  uniformity  as  much  as  we 
could,  but  it  is  a  discouraging  thing  to  undertake  as  the  law  now  is.  And 
this  leads  me  to  say  a  word  about  district  boards.  It  is  their  imperative 
duty  to  adopt  a  nniformityof  text-books,  but  they  do  not,  in  very  many  cases^ 
attempt  to  do  so.  We  have  prepared  a  circular  to  district  boards  which  will 
soon  be  ready  for  distribution,  and  I  will  forward  a  copy  of  it  to  you.  In 
this  circular  we  call  their  attention  to  their  duties  and  the  defects  we  have 
noticedj  and  earnestly  urge  them  to  exercise  more  zeal  in  the  discharge  of 

tbeir  work. 
As  B  whole,  we  find  the  schools  of  Oakland  county  improving  and  pros- 
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pering.  The  teachers  are  becoming  better  qualified.  There  are  not  so  many 
failures  in  government'  The  work  of  teaching  and  of  supervision  is  more 
uniform  than  heretofore.  As  an  illustration  of  the  success  of  our  school 
work,  let  me  add  that  I  have  not  been  called  upon  officially  to  visit  any  school 
where  there  was  a  failure.  VVe  have  found  our  graded  schools  in  excellent 
condition. 

In  our  work  of  school  supervision  we  have  seen  many  things  wherein  oar 
schools  might  be  improved,  but  we  have  recognized  the  fact  that  too  sudden 
changes  sometimes  injure  rather  than  improve.  We  aim  rather  to  bring 
about  a  gradual  and  steady  growth  of  advancement.  We  are  pleased  with 
the  result  of  this  year's  work^  and  as  the  same  men  will  constitute  the  board 
next  year^  we  shall  continue  our  work  without  much  chanji:e  in  plan,  bat 
with  the  purpose  of  improving  our  schools  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the 
present  school  svstem. 

ELMER  R.  WEBSTER, 

Secretary. 

OCEANA  COUNTY. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  to  send  you  a  manuscript  report  of  my  work 
for  last  year,  I  here\fith  transmit  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  same. 

My  election  did  not  occur  till  Nov.  14,  1887,  so  I  had  only  about  seven 
months'  work  among  the  schools. 

I^  immediately  set  to  work  by  personal  talks,  and  by  means  of  circulars,  to 
impress  upon  the  teachers  the  importance  of  a  better  preparation  for  their 
work.  I  found  that  some  teachers  were  going  before  their  schools  each  day 
but  little  better  prepared  on  the  lessons  than  their  pupils  and  wholly  unpre- 
pared '^to  gain  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  pupils. '^  They  were  attempt- 
ing to  teach  scliool,  relying  solely  on  what  they  had  learned  in  a  district  school 
or  a  high  school.  But  few,  comparatively  few,  have  ever  attended  a  Normal 
school,  and  as  a  result  they  are  deficient  in  methods,  as  they  have  paid  more 
attention  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  than  to  the  imparting  of  that  knowl- 
edge ;  and  when  a  method  is  presented  to  them  they  seem  to  lack  individ- 
uality enough  to  seize  that  method  and  make  it  their  own.  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  some  teachers  teach  no  bettor  schools  after  having  read  a  work  on 
teaching,  than  before.  Why?  Because  they  are  trying  to  follow  too  many 
methods;  they  are  confused  and  bewildered;  nothing  is  definite.  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  this  error  to  teachers,  and  have  endeavored  to  induce  them 
to  do  more  reading  to  increase  their  general  knowledge.  ^  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  I  have  succeded  beyond  my  expectation.  A  great  many  of  the  teachers 
have  purchased  works  on  teaching  and  have  subscribed  for  educational 
journals  within  the  year,  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  but  few  indeed 
took  a  journal  and  some  had  never  read  a  work  on  teaching.  So  you  see  my 
efforts  have  been  mainly  to  awaken  the  teachers  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their 
duty  as  teachers ;  to  impress  upon  them  the  great  responsibility  of  their 
position ;  to  secure  uniformity  along  certain  lines ;  to  incite  them  to  a  more 
thorough  preparation  for  the  important  work  of  teaching. 

I  have  endeavored  to  promote  teachers'  associations.  We  held  six  meet- 
ings last  year,  and  they  were  well  attended  and  considerable  interest  mani- 
fested. 

I  have  visited  school  officers  and  patrons  when  possible  and  talked  with 
them  concerning  their  school,  suggesting  improvements  when  necessary.  This 
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must  be  done  with  discretion,  when  we  consider  the  character  of  many  of  the 
district  officers. 

Ignorance  is  a  stubborn  thing  to  deal  with,  and  indifference  still  worse. 
In  order  to  not  prejudice  this  class  too  much,  radical  changes  must  be  made 
slowly,  or  at  least  by  degrees.  I  trust  we  may  get  rid  of  so  many  inefficient 
district  officers  soon^  and  have  an  inauguration  of  the  ^'township  system/^ 
which  will  in  my  judgment  eradicate  many  of  the  eyils  now  existing. 

As  you  see  by  thb  enclosed  circular,  I  have  recommended  the  hiring  of 
teachers  by  the  year  and  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  study. 

Officb  of  Sbc't  Co.  Boabd  of  School  Exaionbrs,  ) 
Hart,  Mich.,  August  16,  1888,  f 

To  District  Officers: 

Snts— At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Cnairmen  of  the  several  Boards  of  School  Inspectors 
a2id  the  Examining  Board,  held  at  Hart,  August  7,  thef  following  resolution*  was 
adopted: 

Biesolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  the 
coaaty  would  be  advanced,  if  teachers  were  engs^ged  by  the  year,  and  the  school  year 
dividei  into  fall,  winter  and  spring  terms. 

I  find  that  usually  the  best  schools  are  those  in  which  the  teacher  is  retained  for  the 
foil  jear.  This  is  practiced  in  many  of  the  older  counties,  and  everywhere  gives  the 
beet  of  results.  I  trust  that  you  will,  at  your  annual  meeting,  give  this  matter  your 
carefui  consideration,  and  report  to  this  office  soon  after  your  meeting,  using  the 
endoeed  card. 

Permit  me,  also,  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  course  of  study  and  daily 
program,  for  country  schools.  This  has  grown  out  of  a  request  of  the  secretaries 
thrmighout  the  State,  and  is  prepared  by  the  best  talent  in  the  State. 

Nothing  works  well  without  system,  and  many  teachers  fail  to  properly  systematize 
their  work.  This  course  of  study  if  properly  carried  into  effect  cannot  fail  to  amelior- 
ate the  condition  of  our  common  schools,  upon  which  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  the 
nation  depends. 

As  soon  as  your  teachar  is  engaged  please  place  the  enclosed  pamphlet  in  his  posses- 
non,  requesting  that  he  thoroughly  familiarize  himself  with  the  contents  before  enter- 
ing upon  his  work. 

'^y  suggestions  you  may  be  pleased  to  offer  will  be  g^tef  uUy  received  and  accorded 
careful  attention. 

Trusting  there  may  be  harmonious  action  all  along  educational  line^,  and  earnestly 
desiring  to  aid  you  at  all  times,  I  am 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

C.  N.  SOWERS, 

Secretary, 

I  shall  push  the  grading  of  district  schools  thid  year,  and  get  as  many 
graded  as  possible.  I  am  also  organizing  reading  circles  in  different  parts  of 
the  county. 

There  is  so  much  to  do  for  our  schools  that  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
seems  almost  discouraging.  But  from  my  work  last  year,  I  feel  that  I  have 
the  confidence  of  the  teachers  and  patrons,  and  I  shall  labor  earnestly  to  do 
my  best  the  coming  year. 

In  my  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  by  townships  I  have  not  given 
much  under  the  head  of  ^'What  is  Needed  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Schools.''  I  think  that  is  answered  in  this  report.  In  the  aggregate  what 
one  needs  they  all  need.  Our  buildings  are  generally  good.  As  a  whole  the 
ooanty  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  buildings.  Occasionally  there  should  be 
a  new  building ;  in  some,  more  blackboard  space  and  more  apparatus.  I  have 
endeavored  to  see  that  the  districts  adopt  text-books  on  the  subject  of  physi- 
ology and  hygiene.  More  have  done  so  than  is  shown  in  my  report,  as  the 
report  was  taken  when  I  visited  the  school.     The  spirit  of  the  law  is  complied 
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-with  in  nearly  all  oar  schools.     I  have  found  it  necessary  to  remind  some  of 
the  compalsory  school  law. 

Any  suggestions  you  may  be  pleased  to  offer  will  b^  accorded  careful  atten- 
tion. 

0HA8.  N.  SOWERS, 

SeGretary. 

OGEMAW  COUNTY. 

I  missed  two  schools  in  which  school  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year^ 
on  account  of  not  knowing  when  their  terms,  which  were  short,  began  or 
ended.    They  are  both  distant  from  here. 

Our  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  in  good  condition.  Though  we  have  exacted 
only  70'  per  cent,  for  third  grade,  we  have  been  very  careful  and  precise  in 
marking  papers,  and  I  believe  that  no  certificate  has  been  granted  to  an  in- 
competent person.  We  have  been  censured  for  being  too  parcicular,  but  I 
believe,  and  know,  that  the  board  have  tried  to  be  entirely  fair  and  im- 
partial in  all  cases. 

At  our  annual  joint  meeting  with  the  chairman  of  the  Boards  of  School 
Inspectors,  I  suggested  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  following  resolutions 
which  were  unanimously  adopted.  I  believe  that  our  schools  would  be  greatly 
benefited  and   improved  by  che  township  district  system  and  uniformity  of 

text-books. 

Be8olved^  By  the  School  Elzaminers  and  Chsurman  of  the  Boards  of  School  Inspec- 
tors of  Ogemay  county,  That  we  recommend  to  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  to  our  State  Legislature  the  advisability  of  «unending  our  school  laws 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  township  district  system  and  for  State  uniformity  of  text-books. 
Adopted  unanimously. 

A.  E.  SHARPE, 

Secretary. 
ONTONAGON  COUNTY. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  All  the 
leading  schools  are  well  .provided  with  apparatus  for  teaching  geography, 
chemistry, 'and  philosophy.  Nearly  all  of  them  comply  with  the  law  in  regard 
to  teaching  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

I  have  visited  every  schoolroom  in  the  county  at  least  twice.  Some  have 
been  visited  three  times.  The  wages  paid  teachers  in  this  county  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  amounts  paid  in  any  other  county  in  the  State. 

The  board  of  examiners  have  visited  each  school  in  the  county  once  in  a 
body. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  excellent.  At  Rockland,  Greenland 
and  Ontonagon  the  principals  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  schools  at  those 
places  last  year  so  efficiently  have  been  re-engaged  for  the  coming  year,  and 
all  the  teachers  in  the  county  are  looking  forward  to  the  coming  year  with 
considerable  enthusiasm. 

NOEMAN  W.  HAIRE, 

Secretary. 

OSCEOLA.  COUNTY. 

Visiting  schools  in  this  county  is  attended  by  many  difficulties  and  delays, 
at  the  best,  but  especially  has  this  been  the  case  during  this  first  year.  In 
the  first  place,  the  little  hitch  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  caused  by  the 
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new  law  not  taking  effect  when  it  Bhoald,  was  a  serious  one,  as  it  pat  the 
work  back  a  whole  month,  daring  which  many  of  the  schools  were  going  on, 
«)me  of  them  being  a  third  and  some  a  half  finished  when  the  new  secreta- 
ries entered  upon  their  duties.  This  county  is  quite  new  in  many  portions, 
the  inhabitants  being  spread  over  large  school  districts,  comprising,  some- 
times, six  or  seven  sections,  making  it  necessary  for  the  children  to  walk 
from  two  to  three  miles  to  school ;  and  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  our  snows  are  so  deep  as  to  sometimes  block  the  roads  for  days  at  a 
time,  makes  it  seem  advisable  to  many  districts  to  get  through  all  the  school 
they  can  during  the  months  of  settled  weather  and  good  roads. 

Again,  others,  on  account  of  needing  all  hands  on  the  farm,  crowd  all  their 
school  into  the  months  of  spring  and  winter.  Not  being  posted  as  to  these 
particular  habits  it  has  happened  that  I  have  failed  to  reach  some  of  the 
schools  while  in  session.  Again,  I  have  labored  under  a  disadvantage  in 
getting  the  required  statistics,  for  it  was  late  in  the  season  before  I  really 
knew  what  would  be  wanted,  or  desirable,  and  when  the  blank  questions  did 
come.  I  had  been  over  some  of  the  ground  and  had  let  some  papers  go  out  of 
my  hands,  which  had  I  known  it,  contained  data  which  I  wanted  and  which 
it  ooft  me  no  small  trouble  to  obtain  from  other  sources.  For  instance,  we 
are  asked  to  report  the  number  of  pupils,  or  children*  in  each  school  district 
census,  and  also  the  number  in  each  district  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen  years.  These  figures  could  only  be  ascertained  from  the  reports  of 
the  several  directors,  and  these  I  had  forwarded  to  the  department  at  Lansing 
before  it  was  made  known  to  me  that  they  were  wanted.  I  have  done  my  best 
to  obtain  them,  and  have  succeeded  in  most  cases.  To  make  visits  by  towii- 
£hips,  as  oar  most  respected  State  superintendent  suggested,  would,  in  this 
county,  involve  a  great  deal  of  extra  travel,  the  roads  not  being  open  through 
aD  section  lines. 

I  have  therefore  made  my  visits  by  sections,  not  a  square  mile,  but  strips 
of  territory  which  I  could  take  in  a  week's  tour.  At  first,  I  tried  to  have 
Saturday  meetings,  but  while  I  did  not  give  it  up,  and  if  continued  in  office 
shall  try  it  again,  still  I  found  it  like  rowing  against  wind  and  tide.  At  first 
there  seemed  quite  a  little  interest,  and  the  attendance  was  very  fair,  but  after 
awhile,  as  the  travel  became  more  difficult,  and  it  became  understood  that  there 
was  no  compalsion  about  attending  these  meetings,  they  began  straightway 
with  One  accord,  to  make  excuses ;  those  who  most  needed  the  help  which  these 
meetings  were  intended  to  furnish,  were,  of  coarse,  the  first  to  drop  off.  In 
the  rural  districts  schools  are  far  apart,  the  roads,  as  a  rule,  bad,  and  the 
teachers  nenrly  all  ladies,  so  that  anything  like  a  meeting  large  enough  to 
be  pleasant  or  profitable  was  out  of  the  question. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  account  I  changed  my  first  plan  of  visitations, 
which  was  to  make  suggestions  only,  or  with  few  exceptions,  in  teachers' 
meetings  held  for  that  purpose,  and,  seeking  opportunities  for  private  con- 
ference, have  given  my  approvals  and  reprovals  in  that  way,  always  endeavor- 
ing, by  the  utmost  tact  at  my  command,  to  gain  tho  confidence  of  the  teach- 
ers. To  that  end  I  have  never  said  one  word  to  the  teachers,  in  the  presence 
of  the  papils^  that  could  be  interpreted  to  mean  censure,  or  disapprobation, 
and  I  hare  had  the  satisfaction  of  noting,  in  those  schools,  whose  teachers  I 
have  risited  before,  that  the  suggestions  I  have  made  have  been  *'  seed  sown 
upon  good  groand."  The  great  trouble  with  many,  I  may  say  most,  of  the 
teachers  of  onr  ungraded  schools,  is,  thaib  they  have  never  had  the  benefit  of 
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a  good  coarso  of  normal  training,  and  are  teaching  as  they  themselyes  were 
taught.  Associations  and  institutes  can  not  be  made  to  reach  those  most 
needing  them,  because  they,  as  a  rule,  are  those  who  teach  because  it  is  a 
more  desirable  calling  than  chopping  or  kitchen  work.  A  teacher  should  be 
well  read,  and  well  posted  on  all  subjects  of  general  interest,  besides  being 
thoroughly  prepared  to  teach  the  text-books  of  the  school  curriculum.  But 
many  are  teaching  (?)  right  along  the  line  separating  what  they  know  from 
what  they  do  not  know,  and  often  the  uncertainty  manifested  by  them,  in 
conducting  classes,  is  detected  by  pupils,  and  of  course  their  confidence  is 
shaken. 

Here  let  me  say,  that  the  other  members  of  the  board  are  aiding  the  secre- 
tary, in  every  possible  way,  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  teachers' qualifica- 
tions ;  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are,  at  each  examination,  exacting 
better  papers  only,  though  we  try  to  keep  that  standard  from  dropping  any; 
but  we  are  trying,  by  every  encouragement  that  we  can  give,  to  induce  them 
to  make  more  thorough  preparation  for  their  chosen  work.  The  welfare  of 
our  schools  demands  this,  but  of  course,  that  is  not  all  that  is  wanting ; 
intercBt  on  the  part  of  the  patrous  manifested,  not  only  in  supplying  the 
necessary  books  and  apparatus,  but  in  intelligent  and  constant  supervision* 
We  cannot  expect  to  accomplish  such  a  result,  in  any  degree  of  perfection, 
with  the  present  generation ;  the  children  who  are  being  educated  to-day,  if 
we  are  earnest  and  enthusiastic  enough,  may  see  the  advantages  springing 
from  this  source,  and  discharge  their  duty,  in  that  line,  better.  Every- 
where, throughout  this  county,  I  find  the  *  children,  spirited  enough,  but 
docile  and  teachable,  and  if  they  are  not  furnished  witb  a  fair  education, 
under  our  present  laws,  the  blame  will  rest  with  those  having  them  in  charge. 
A  glance  at  my  township  reports  will  show-  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  schools 
deficient  in  school  apparatus;  such  as  is  now  considered  needful  for  the 
proper  rendering  of  instruction.  This  can  be  remedied  best  through  the 
teacher.  As  a  rule,  the  ofiicers  of  our  schools  in  this  county  furnish  well 
when  it  is  made  apparent  to  them  that  anything  is  required ;  but  it  is  & 
general  feeling  among  them,  that  they  have  done  their  duty,  when  th^j  have 
built  aschoolhouse  and  placed  therein  someone  denominated  ''  teacher. '' 

The  wide  awake,  energetic  teacher  can  generally  get  what  is  requisite,  if  he 
persists  in  demanding  it.  But  many  fear  to  importune,  lest  they  displease^ 
jEind  so  they  worry  along,  asking  nothing  and  getting  nothing.  Just  hdre  the 
visit  of  the  secretary  gives  valuable  aid.  The  teacher  is  required  to  do  more 
efficient  work ;  to  do  this  he  must  have  means ;  the  officer  is  notified  of  this, 
and  feeling  the  force  of  this  wheel  within  a  wheel,  will  furnish  the  required 
article  with  greater  willingness.  Again,  the  secretary  approaches  him  upon 
various  subjects  pertaining  to  the  school,  and  very  often  he  is  obliged  to  con- 
fess ignorance  at  first,  but  upon  the  next  visit  he  is  generally  found  pre- 
pared to  answer.     Thus  a  more  intelligent  supervision  will  be  obtained. 

''Specials"  have  been  granted  by  necessity;  the  change  of  date  as  to  exam- 
inations did  not  reach  some,  jsome  failed  to  get  to  the  examinations  in  the 
winter  because  of  trains  delayed,  others  were  already  teaching  upon  former 
certificates,  and  failed  to  come  up  to  the  required  standard,  and  it  was 
deemed  better  for  the  school  to  allow  them  to  finish  the  term. 

We  are  endavoring  to  do  away  with  this  by  notifying  the  several  directors, 
personally,  and  all  through  the  papers,  that  they  must  see  that  the  teacher 
they  hire  holds  a  certificate  covering  the  term  for  which  he  is  engaged.     By 
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this  we  hope  to  lead  np  to  a  more  syBtematic  arrangement  of  terms^  namely, 
the  hiring  of  teachers  for  the  term  of  eight  or  ten  months^  commencing  in 
Sept.  as  do  the  graded  schools. 

Here,  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  is  where  we  meet  one  of  onr  greatest  dif- 
ficnlties.  School  officers  openly  averring  that  they  do  not  care  whether  a 
teacher  is  qualified  or  not,  and  the  proBi)ect  of  losing  their  primary  fund  be- 
bg all  that  restnuns  them  from  hiring  anyone,  who  will  teach  ''cheap. '^ 

We  have  been  berated  nnmercifnlly,  and  by  a  ''school  inspector''  at  that,  be- 
cause we  denied  certificates  to  some  inefficient  girls,  daughters  of  resident 
farmers,  '*who,''  said  he,  "con Id  thus  help  their  parents,  and  lessen  the 
expenses  of  the  district,  by  teaching  for  wages  mnch  lower  than  a  properly 
qualified  teacher  conid  be  obtained."  In  my  township  report  I  make  no  record 
of  visiting  the  graded  schools,  understanding  that  they  do  not  come  nnder  my 
BupervisioD.  However,  I  have  visited  them  all,  in  all  the  grades,  that  I  might 
be  better  able  to  point  ont  to  the  teachers  of  the  neighlK^ring  districts,  how 
they  may,  so  far  as  practicable,  teacn  a  parallel,  course.  I  must,  before  closing, 
flay  that  the  school  buildings  of  this  county  will,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
see,  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  State ;  the  buildings  which  I  have 
reported  as  "good''  being  really  fine  buildings  of  their  kind.  The  grounds 
are,  almost  all,  susceptible  of  being  made  wholesome  and  pleasant,  but  many 
are  at  present  only  cleared  of  the  forest,  some  not  so  much  as  this.  Very  few 
are  furnished  with  wells,  but  many  procure  their  water  from  natur^  springs, 
▼hich  abound  in  this  county,  and  furnish  the  purest  water.  With  but  few 
exceptions  the  schools  can  get  good,  wholesome  water  from  some  source. 

None  of  the  district  schoolhouses  have  any  proper  arrangement  for  ven- 
tilation, although  many  of  the  teachers  resort  to  some  one  of  the  many  little 
devices  for  this  purpose.  A  tin  pipe,  or  tube,  placed  near  the  floor,  and 
communicating  with  the  chimney,  is  an  easy,  good  and  cheap  way  for  venti- 
lating, and  one  which  I  think  citti  be  introduced  unless  some  better  way  is 
suggested. 

To  sum  up  the  teachers:  In  the  main  they  are  bright,  capable  young  peo- 
ple. I  find  thdm  generally  willing  to  improve  themselves  and  their  methods 
vhen  once  made  aware  of  their  need  and  the  way,  many,  this  year,  passing 
their  vacation  in  some  one  of  the  many  training  schools,  taking  a  course  of 
lessons.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  Osceola 
will  take  high  rank  in  all  these  matters. 

R.  0.  HEPBURN, 

Secretary. 

OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

I  herewith  transmit  the  desired  statistical  report,  as  secretary  of  the  county 
tK)ard  of  school  examiners  of  Ottawa  county,  for  the  school  year  of  1887-8. 

Allow  me  to  supplement  number  14,  by  way  of  explanation,  by  stating  that 
the  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  not  held  in  our  county  during  the  school 
year  just  closed,  until  late  in  August,  hence  so  few  teachers  are  noted  as 
having  attended  such  institute  during  the  year.  The  enrollment  in  that  in- 
stitute, I  think,  reached  nearly  ISO. 

Further  in  regard  to  number  17.  Quite  a  number  of  the  certificates  granted 
will  expire  in  October  next,  perceptibly  diminishing  the  number  named.  In 
explanation  of  number  of  schools  visited,  as  stated  in  number  26,  I  would 
say,  that  I  was  unable  to  visit  three  schools,  for  the  reasons  that  one  had  only 
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a  three  months^  term  daring  the  year  and  had  closed  before  I  reached  the 
township  in  which  the  school  was  located  in  my  course  of  visitation,  and  in  cage 
of  the  other  two,  I  reached  each  district  twice  during  the  year,  bat  found  the 
schools  not  in  session  either  time,  but  called  upon  teacher  and  school  officer 
to  gain  what  ipformation  I  was  able  in  regard  to  the  same. 

I  visited  nearly  50  of  the  schools  of  the  county  a  second  time  for  the  pur- 
pose, mainly,  of  giving  attention,  often  needed,  to  those  in  which  a  change 
•of  teachers  occurred  from  the  winter  to  the  spring  term ;  inexperienced  teach- 
•ers,  comparatively,  being  largely  employed. 

Belative  to  teaching  of  physiology,  etc.,  numbers  39  and  40 — in  addition  to 
the  namber  of  schools  named,  several  others  might  be  named  in  which  teach- 
ing has  been  given  orally,  so  that,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  that 
branch  of  study  has  been  taught  in  the  schools.  I  am  hopefal  that  daring 
the  incoming  schojol  year  a  text-book  will  be  adopted  and  used  in  every  school 
now  not  using,  as  the  law  directs. 

In  condusion  I  rejoice  that  quite  an  additional  interest  seems  to  have 
been  awakened  on  the  part  of  school  officers,  patrons  and  teachers  in  the 
promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  public  schools  of  our  county,  brought 
about  in  part  by  the  visitation  of  the  schools,  consultations  with  such  officers^ 
patrons  and  teachers,  supplemented  by  the  very  interesting  and  profitable 
instruction  of  the  summer  normal  school  at  Holland  Oity,  of  six  weeks' 
duration,  and  of  the  State  teachers'  institute,  immediately  following,  pro- 
nounced by  those  in  attendance  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  practi- 
cal of  any  yet  held  in  our  county  as  to  instructions  and  suggestions  given. 
About  100  were  in  attendance  as  mem^bers  of  the  normal  and  nearly  130  I 
think  of  the  institute.  The  spirit  of  those  two  teachers'  schools  will  doubt- 
less enter  largely  into  the  school  work  of  our  teachers  during  the  school  year 
1888-9,  and  the  schools  greatly  benefited  by  the  thorough  and  eminently 
practical  instruction  and  hints  given  as  to  teaching  and  conducting  a 
Bchool  successfully. 

It  is  my  aim,  with  assistance  of  my  associates  of  the  board  of  examiners, 
chairmen  of  school  inspectors  of  the  several  townships,  school  officers  and 
others  interested,  as  a  prominent  duty,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  to  bring 
about  such  a  grsuling  of  the  schools  of  th6  county  (where  a  change  in  that 
respect  may  be  needed )  as  will  enable  us  to  introduce,  without  unnecessary 
del&y,  the  course  of  study  famished  us  by  the  State  department  in  pamphlet 
form,  so  far  as  sach  can  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  in  their  diversi- 
fied conditions.  By  such  and  other  means,  with  a  vigorous  visitation  of  the 
schools  and  proper  consultations  with  teachers  and  school  officers,  I  hope  to 
find  our  schools  making  rapid  progress,  during  the  school  year  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  in  all  directions  that  will  result  in  securing  to  those  receiving 
instruction  a  good,  practical  knowledge  of  the  branches  under  consideration, 
good  morals  and  habits,  with  no  stint  of  downright,  good  common  sense. 

A.  W.  TAYLOR, 

Secretary. 

PRE8QUE  ISLE  COUNTY. 

With  respect  to  the  condition  of  buildings,  premises,  etc.,  I  submit  the 
following : 

No.  of  districts  visited 29 

No.  of  buildings  in  good  condition 18 
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No.  of  bnildinga  in  fair  condition 10 

No.  of  bnildinga  nn6t  for  usq 8 

Those  named  as  nnfit  for  use  are  in  a  very  deplorable  condition ;  they  are  in 
districte  that  are  extremely  poor^  where  the  people  are  unable  to  build  bet- 
ter. Many  of  the  buildings  that  are  classed  in  good  condition,  have  been 
built  for  some  time^  when  the  districts  were  poorly  populated;  but  as  the 
country  has  advanced  in  population,  they  have  become  too  small,  so  that  the 
children  are  crowded  for  room,  and  the  pupils  are  compelled  to  breathe  over 
and  over  again  the  air  which  becomes  foul. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  connection  of  good  schoolhouses  with 
good  schools  is  now  conceded  by  every  intelligent  friend  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  a  good  school  without  a  good 
flchoolhouse,  and  the  ultimate  success  of  our  whole  system  of  common  schools 
depends  as  much  on  a  thorough  reform  in  the  construction,  furniture  and 
care  of  schoolhouses,  as  upon  any  other  single  circumstance  whatever. 

The  people  should  bear  in  mind  and  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  when 
each  district  shall  be  provided  with  a  suitable  schoolhouse,  the  expense  will 
not  recur  for  a  generation.  Parents  should  also  remember  that  the  interest 
which  their  children  take  in  their  studies,  and  the  progress  in  the  acquisition 
of  learning,  must  materially  depend  upon  the  condition,  location,  and  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  the  schoolhouse  which  they  occupy.  If  it  is  located 
without  reference  to  the  taste,  health,  or  comfort  of  teacher  or  pupil;  if  it 
stands  on  the  border  of  a  swampy  moor,  on  the  top  of  a  barren  knoll,  in  the 
middle  of  a  bleak  plain,  or  in  any  other  exposed,  unpleasant,  uncomfortable 
spot;  if  it  is  destitute  of  playground,  enclosure,  shrub,  or  shade  tree,  and 
everything  else  calculated  to  render  it  pleasing  and  attractive ;  if  its  ceiling  is 
only  eight  or  ten  feet  high  instead  of  12  or  14;  if  its  dimensions  are 
BO  contracted  as  to  afford,  on  an  average,  only  40  or  50  feet  of  cubic 
air  to  each  pupil,  instead  of  150;  if  no  provision  is  made  for  a  con- 
stant supply  of  that  indispensable  element  of  health  and  life — pure  air, 
except  the  rents  and  crevices  which  time  and  wanton  mischief  have  made; 
if  it  is  so  utterly  destitute  of  internal  convenience  and  external  attraction, 
as  to  resemble  a  gloomy  prison  or  an  Indian  wigwam ;  if  it  stands  in  dis- 
graoefnl  contrast  with  all  the  other  edifices  of  the  neighborhood,  public  or 
private;  if  the  only  plan  or  principle  which  determined  its  size  and  furniture 
was  the  minimum  scale  of  expenditure ;  if  the  pupils,  while  attending  school 
in  %  should  suffer  from  heat  or  cold,  from  too  much  or  too  little  light;  if 
the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  soon  exhausted  of  its 
ozjgen,  and  to  cause  its  pupils  to  suffer  from  dullness,  depression  and  head- 
lUihe ;  if,  in  short,  it  is,  so  badly  constructed,  so  imperfectly  ventilated,  so 
replete  with  vulgar  ideas,  and  so  utterly  repugnant  to  all  habits  of  neatness, 
thought,  taste,  or  purity,  as  to  cause  the  pupil  to  regard  it  as  the  most  com- 
fortless and  wretched  tenement  which  he  ever  entered,  to  think  of  it  with 
ntter  repugnance,  to  dread  instinctively  the  task  which  it  imposes,  and  finally, 
to  take  his  leave  of  it  as  of  a  prison  from  which  he  is  but  too  happy  to  escape ; 
if  such  is  the  condition  of  their  schoolhouse,  (which  is  the  case  with  some 
in  our  county)  then,  surely,  parents  ought  to  remember  that  if  their  children 
attend  school  in  such  an  inconvenient,  repulsive,  disparaging,  unhealthy 
tenement,  their  lives  will  be  endangered,  their  physical  powers  injured,  their 
intellects  impaired,  their  love  of  learning  deadened,  their  moral  sensibilities 
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blunted,  their  manners  become  yalgar,  and  eyery  impression  connected  with 
the  school,  deepened  into  the  most  irrepressible  antipathy,  instead  of  being 
remembered  as  a  source  of  joy  and  happiness. 

E.  EBSEINE, 

Secretary. 

ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. 

I  hereby  report  a  snmmary  of  the  work  of  the  boUrd  of  examiners  cind  also 
of  my  work  as  secretary: 

No.  of  examinations 9 

No.  of  districts  .- 151 

No.  of  departments 166 

No.  of  third  grade  teachers 16S 

No.  of  second  grade  teachers ^ 85 

No.  of  first  grade  teachers 6 

No.  of  State  certificates 4 

Whole  number  of  qualified  teachers 208 

We  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  license  about  forty  more  teachers  than 
there  are  departments,  from  the  fact  that  a  nnmber  do  not  teach,  others 
teach  but  a  portion  of  the  year,  while  others  live  out  of  the  county. 

With  respect  to  the  condition  of  buildings,  premises,  etc.,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing: 

No.  of  districts  visited 144 

Na  of  buildings  in  good  conditiqn 36 

No.  of  buildings  in  fair  condition » 46 

No.  of  buildings  unfit  for  use - 71 


/ 


Those  designated  as  unfit  for  use  are  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  one-half  of  the  school  buildings  in  the  county  are  of  this 
class.  Many  of  them  were  built  years  ago  when  the  country  was  new  and  the 
people  could  afford  no  better.  At  that  time  they  were  suitable,  but  they  are 
now  worn  out.  Many  are  too  small  and  children  are  crowded  into  these 
close  rooms  which  are  at  one  time  too  hot  and  at  another  too  cold,  without 
ventilation,  and  they  are  compelled  to  breathe  over  and  over  again  the  air 
which  necessarily  becomes  foul  and  impure. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  hundreds  of  children  have  thus  inhaled  the 
germs  of  disease  which  became  a  source  of  misery  and  death.  It  costs  no 
more  to  build  a  hou^  so  ventilated  that  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air, 
and  all  interested  in  the  health  of  children  should  impress  this  matter  upon 
those  who  contemplate  replacing  these  houses  with  more  suitable  buildings. 

I  have  met  and  conversed  with  a  large  number  of  people  ^of  the  county 
and  feel  positive  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  build- 
ings, good  teachers,  and  better  schools.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that 
our  teachers  are  the  product  of  our  schools.  By  improving  one  we  improye 
the  other. 

It  is  also  very  noticeable  that  in  those  districts  that  provide  a  good  and  com- 
fortable building,  secure  a  good  teacher  and  furnish  suitable  appliances,  the 
pupils  attend  school  much  more  regularly  and  advance  more  rapidly  thaa 
they  do  where  these  necessitieB  are  wanting. 

I  have  found  a  few  teachers  who  have  proved  absolute  or  partial  failures 
in  the  schoolrooms.    These  have  been  either  shown  their  errors  or  advised 
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to  quit  work.  In  all  probability  this  will  always  be  the  case,  from  the  fact 
tfaat  there  are  persons  who  can  pass  an  examination  bat  who  cannot  goyern 
and  instrnct  pnpils  well. 

Occasionally  we  hear  persons  intimate  that  onr  teachers^  as  a  class^  are  very 
poor  timber.  To  sach  I  would  say  that  they  are  the  only  material  furnished 
the  examining  board  from  which  to  select  yonr  teachers ;  and  if  they  are 
not  np  to  the  desired  standard,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

I  find^  howeyer,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers  are  earnest  workers 
who  are  doing  tbeir  best  to  do  well,  and  that,  in  many  instances,  under  very 
unfayorable  circumstances. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  many  of  the  unfayorable  conditions  that  are  a  hindrance 
to  our  teachers  and  pupils  are  due  to  the  system  itself,  and  the  prominent 
educators  and  many  thinking  men  throughout  the  State  are  considering  the 
adyisability  of  changing  the  present  system  to  the  township  plan. 

In  brief,  this  system  operates  as  follows :  All  of  the  schools  of  the  township 
become  one  district.  The  people  elect  a  school  board  at  the  annual  election. 
It  is  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  build  suitable  school  buildings,  and  they  are 
to  be  built  in  accordance  with  plans  furnished  by  the  State  Department  and 
are  to  be  properly  lighted,  seated,  yentilated,  and  furnished  with  suitable 
apparatOB.  They  also  adopt  text-books  which  are  uniform  throughout  the 
town  or  county,  and  hire  all  teachers. 

I  belieye  that  we  might  expect  the  following  benefits  under  such  a  system: 

L  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  would  be  distributed  equally  oyer 
the  entire  township.  At  present  some  districts  are  burdened  by  taxation  and 
some  do  not  raise  a  penny. 

%,  The  term  of  school  would  thus  be  equalized  and  lengthened.  At  present 
some  of  the  children  receiye  but  flye  or  six  months'  schooling  while  others  in 
the  same  township  receiye  ten. 

3.  Text-books  would  be  uniform  and  should  be  cheaper,  for  the  board  could 
do  moch  toward  making  lower  prices  at  the  time  of  adoption. 

4.  The  board  haying  power  to  locate  school  sites,  would  do  away  with  many 
district  qaarrels  oyer  boxmdaries. 

The  following  states  haye  adopted  such  a  system,  either  wholly  or  in  part : 
Alabama,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Pennsylyania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and 
Vermont. 

The  reports  from  these  states  show  conclusiyely  that  such  a  system  is  far 
raperior  to  the  separate  district  like  our  own,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
people  will  giye  the  matter  earnest  attention,  for  there  is  no  one  thing  that  is 
of  more  yital  importance  than  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  the  uniyersal 
education  of  the  people. 

HAEVEY  TAPPAN, 

Secretary. 

ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 

I  haye  yisited  all  of  the  schools  in  St.  Joseph  county  once;  also  the 
schools  in  six  townships  twice.  We  haye  secured  a  good  classification  in 
nearly  all  of  the  schools  in  the  county.  There  are  many  obstacles  to  be  oyer- 
come  in  the  way  of  improying  the  yentilation  of  our  schoolhouses,  many  of 
which  haye  been  recently  built  without  any  regard  to  yentilation.    '^n  will 
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observe^  by  my  report,  that  many  of  the  schools  have  no  charts,  maps,  globes 
and  dictionaries.  An  earnest  effort  will  be  made,  immediately,  to  secnre  the 
adoption  of  the  **  coarse  of  study  for  conntry  schools''  prepared  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  superintendent.  I  expect  to  call  the  school  ofSoers 
together  by  townships,  give  them  a  talk  on  the  needs  of  the  schools,  show 
them  the  necessity  of  having  proper  apparatus  for  school  work  and  ask  them 
to  first  adopt  the  course  of  study ;  second,  to  supply  every  school  with 
suitable  apparatus  for  doing  the  work.  The  teachers  of  St.  Joseph  county 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  importance  of  their  calling,  and  I  think 
that  I  may  safely  predict  a  progressive  future  for  our  teachers  and  schools. 

SHERIDAN  OSBON, 

Secretary. 

WASHTENAW  COUNTY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  of  my  work  as  secretary  of 
county  board  of  school  examiners  for  Washtenaw  county.  I  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  secretary  of  county  board  October  19,  1887,  and  began  my 
labors  on  the  20th.  Since  October  20,  we  have  held  two  regular  public 
examinations  and  four  special  public  examinations.  We  have  granted  191 
third  grade  certificates,  seven  second  grade  and  four  first  grade. 

In  our  examination  of  candidates'  manuscripts  we  have  given  credit  for 
general  intelligence  shown  by  their  papers  as  well  for  the  questions  correctly 
answered.  We  have  165  districts  in  this  county.  I  have  visited  them  all 
and  some  of  them  twice.  I  found  four  of  them  closed  for  the  balance  of 
the  school  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  districts  have  nine  months'  school 
during  the  school  year,  divided  into  three  terms,  ''fall,  winter  and 
spring"  terms,  having  the  long  vacation  in  July  and  August.  Where 
this  custom  does  not  prevail  I  have  endeavored  to  convince  the  dis- 
trict board  and  patrons  of  the  school  -that  nine  months  per  year  divided 
into  three  terms,  is  better  by  far  than  the  six,  seven  or  eight  months  all  in 
one  term  (as  I  have  found  in  some  districts ),  and  in  most  cases  have  suc- 
ceeded well,  and  I  think  there  will  be  more  districts  having  nine  months' 
school*  during  the  coming  school  year  than  we  have  had  in  former  years  in 
this  county. 

I  have  found  a  great  lack  of  school  apparatus  in  this  county ;  only  seventy- 
three  districts  are  supplied  witU  a  dictionary ;  twenty-six  with  maps,  and. 
sixteen  with  a  globe  each.  In  some  districts  teachers  have  furnished  globe 
and  dictionary  at  their  own  expense.  In  some  schoolhouses  there  are  not 
blackboards  provided  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  school,  and  in  others 
the  boards  are  unfit  for  use  ( I  refer  to  the  blackboards).       ^ 

A  large  number  of  schoolhouses  in  this  county  (155  to  be  exact),  had  na 
arrangement  for  proper  ventilation  when  I  visited  them,  in  fact  the  subject 
of  ventilation  has  been  entirely  unnoticed  by  officers  and  patrons  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  schoolhouse.  In  quite  a  number  of  districts  I  have  induced 
the  board  to  place  a  six-inch  pipe  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cold  air  is  taken 
•  off  the  fioor,  and  conveyed  to  the  chimney  through  the  smoke  pipe.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  very  cheap  and  takes  the  cold  air  out  of  the  room  very 
thoroughly,  but  it  is  far  from  perfect  ventilation.  There  are  but  nine  dis- 
trict schoolhouses  and  but  one  graded  school  building  in  this  county  that 
have  a  system  or  plan  for  perfect  ventilation,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  another 
county^n  the 'State  that  has  as  many,  so  poorly  is  the  subject  of  warming 
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snd  yentilating  understood  by  the  masses ;  aiid  we  often  see  much  ignorance 
of  this  subject  displayed  by  architects  in  their  plans  for  school  buildings. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  schoolhouses  in  this  county  are  unfit  for  school 
purposes,  and  this  is  realized,  too,  by  the  people,  to  quite  an  extent,  and  they 
say:  We  will  build  a  new  schoolhouse  as  soon  as  thq  times  are  better ;  and  no 
doubt  that  in  the  next  few  years  we  will  see  a  large  number  of  new,  well 
warmed  and  well  ventilated  schoolhouses  in  this  county. 

I  have  vimted  161  district  schoolrooms  while  school  was  iu,  session,  and  30 
rooms  in  the  graded  schools,  and  in  most  cases  found  the  teachers  doing  good 
work,  some  excelling  in  primary  reading  and  number  work.  The  graded 
Bchools  of  this  county  are  doing  grand  work,  the  teachers  are  well  qualified 
for  their  duties,  and  their  labors  show  that  they  realize  the  grandeur  of  the 
teacher's  profession.  The  work  of  our  graded  schools  confirms  me  in  my 
belief,  that  much  more  efficiency  will  be  acquired  when  our  district  schools 
are  conducted  on  a  properly  graded  plan.  And  as  many  who  have  had 
normal  instruction,  and  possess  some  knowledge  of  graded  school  work  are 
now  teaching  in  our  common  schools,  I  believe  it  to  be  comparatively  an 
easy  matter  to  so  grade  our  schools,  that  we  can  do  twice  the  work  in  the 
same  time  spent  that  we  are  now  doing  under  our  present  system,  which  is 
not  a  system  at  all,  but  a  sort  of  go  as  you  please  race.  I  have  noticed,  too, 
that  those  teachers  who  have  had  normal  instruction  show  it  in  their 
discipline  and  general  management,  but  more  especially  in  their  clads  work, 
proving  that  the  influence  for  good  of  the  normal  school  is  felt  in  our  com- 
mon schools  as  well  as  in  our  graded  schools. 

The  more  I  study  our  district  system,  as  now  established,  the  more  thor-. 
onghly  I  am  convinced  that  oar  common  schools  are  being  conducted  at  a 
loss  in  time  and  money,  failing  to  reap  the  reward  due  to  the  outlay  of  money 
and  labor  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  at  present  conducted.  I  have 
fonnd^districts  having  but  five  months^  school  during  the  school  year,  and  some 
having  a  less  number,  just  enough  to  secure  their  share  of  the  public  school 
fond.  In  other  districts  I  have  learned  that  the  district  board  did  not  hire 
a  teacher,  siniply  because  the  director  could  not  have  the  privilege  of  hiring 
his  particular  friend.  In  another  district  the  school  was  held  but  a  few  months, 
jnst  enough  to  secure  public  money,  because  the  moderator  and  assessor  would 
not  consent  to  pay  the  wages  necessary  to  secure  a  well  qualified  teacher. 

Now  in  both  these  districts  were  children  that  should  have  been,  and  would 
have  been,  in  school  had  the  district  board  done  their  duty. 

Dnring  the  past  year  I  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  some  of  the  evils 
of  our  district  system,  viz.:  too  few  months  of  school  during  the  school  year. 
Schoollhouse  continued  in  use  when  wholly  unfit  for  children  to  occupy. 
Children  roaming  in  the  fields  and  street  when  they  would  have  been  in  school 
had  a  school  been  provided  for  them.  The  cheapest  of  teachers  employed 
where  the  best  of  teachers  were  needed.  Securing  the  office  of  director  by 
intrigue.     This  could  be  done  only  by  the  district  system. 

Jndging  from  the  facts  that  have  come  under  my  observation  I  am  convinced 
that  a  cominission  of  one  man  or  three  in  each  township  to  manage  and  con- 
trol the  schools  of  the  township  will  be  lees  expensive,  and  will  do  far  more  for 
the  education  of  our  youth  by  way  of  more  months  of  school  each  year,  all  the 
schools  beginning  at  the  same  time,  and  better  schoolhouses  and  better  work 
in  all  respect  than  can  be  done  by  our  present  district  system.  Then,  too, 
the  liability  to  change  teachers  every  three  months  will  be  done  away  with,. 
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and  as  the  teacher's  tenure  of  office  is  somewhat  insured  ihere  is 'greater 
inducements  for  the  teacher  to  make  better  preparation  for  teaching,  and 
better  qualified  teachers  will  be  the  result.  In  short,  a  general  good  will  be 
nn'ought  upon  community,  with  hardship  upon  none,  but  blessings  upon  many, 
by  the  township  unit  plan.  Then  may  the  time  soon  come,  when  our  common 
schools  will  be  properly  graded  and  managed  on  the  township  unit  plan. 

E.  0.  WARNER, 

Secretary. 

WEXFORD  COUNTY. 

Daring  the  year  the  membership  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  Wexford 
county  has  undergone  several  changes.  From  September  5, 1887,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year,  until  September  28,  the  date  at  which  the  law  of 
1887  took  effect,  the  board  consisted  of  Messrs.  A.  J.  Teed,  chairman,  Geo.  S. 
Hicks,  secretary,  and  H.  0.  Foxworthy.  September  28,  at  the  expiration  of 
Mr.  Foxworthy's  term  by  limitation  of  the  new  statute,  A.  O.  Fuller  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  board  at  a  salary  of  1600  per  annum.  Another 
change  in  the  membership  of  the  board  was  afterward  made  in  December, 
1887,  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hicks  and  the  appointment  by  the  county 
judge  of  probatQ  of  Mr.  Leroy  P.  Ghampenois.  With  this  membership  the 
board  finished  its  year. 

BXAHIKATIONS. 

Six  examinations  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  have  been  held 
during  the  year.  At  these  examinations  175  applicants  for  third  grade,  one 
for  second  grade,  and  none  for  first  grade  certificates  have  presented  them- 
selves. Ninety-five  third  grade  certificates  have  been  issued,  being  about 
fifty-four  per  cent,  of  all  applications.  No  first  or  second  grade  certificates 
were  issued.  There  have  been  issued  also  during  the  year  twenty-three 
special  certificates,  to  enable  schools  to  open  before  the  date  of  examinations 
when  qualified  teachers  could  not  be  procured.  Only  three  special  certificates 
have  been  issued  to  persons  failing  to  pass  examinations,  and  these  were  each 
granted  on  the  request  of  the  district  boards  employing  them.  Of  these 
twenty-three  specials  sixteen  were  afterwards  replaced  by  regular  third  grade 
certificates.  Three  failed  to  pass  after  examination  and  four  never  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  sixty-eight  school  districts  properly  belonging  to  Wexford 
county,  excluding  the  city  of  Oadillac.  One  fractional  district  heretofore 
belonging  to  Wexford  has  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Grand  Traverse 
county  by  reason  of  the  removal  of  its  schoolhonse  across  the  county  line. 
During  the  year  school  has  been  held  in  sixty-six  of  these  districts.  AH  but 
two  of  these  schools  have  been  officially  visited  during  their  sessions  by  the 
secretary  of  the  board.  The  other  two  districts  were  visited  twice  each,  bat 
no  school  found  in  session.  In  both  cases  correspondence  was  attempted 
with  the  directors  to  ascertain  the  time  when  school  would  be  found  in  aes- 
flion,  but  replies  were  not  received. 

A  number  of  the  more  important  and  accessible  schools  were  visited  a  num- 
ber of  times.    Visits  usually,  unless  the  school  was  very  small,  occupied  one- 
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half  day  session.  At  these  yisits  such  information  as  has  been  directed  by  the 
Department  of  Pablic  Instraotion  was  gathered,  and  such  suggestions  as 
seemed  advisable  and  necessary  given  to  teachers.  The  general  condition  of 
schools  as  found  is  not  the  best  possible,  as  a  rule,  even  under  the  dis- 
adrantage  of  a  district  system.  Most  of  them  are  but  poorly  equipped  with 
general  school  appliances.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  extremely  ill  adapted 
for  school  work,  and  when  the  coincidence  happens,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
of  a  poor  teacher  in  a  poor  room  with  poor  tools,  the  result  with  the  average 
pupil  is  not  a  very  near  approach  to  the  ideal  of  the  State  Department. 
There  is,  however,  a  spirit  of  progress  developing  among  our  teachers  and  a 
majority  of  them  commend  the  stricter  standard  of  scholarship  enforced  by 
the  examining  board  during  this  year.  ( I  say  stricter  instead  of  higher 
because  the  standard  has  not  been  raised,  but  more  strictly  enforced,  and 
less  latitude  allowed  to  special  circumstances  of  candidates). 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  chairmen  of  township  school  inspectors  and 
the  county  board  of  examiners,  the  question  of  the  township  school  district 
was  thoroughly  discussed  and  an  expression  taken.  Eleven  townships  were 
represented.  Ten  of  these  gave  unqualified  approval  of  the  plan  and  one 
was  opposed.  Daring  the  year  pains  have  been  taken  lo  bring  the  subject 
before  the  people  as  much  as  possible,  and  when  explained  and  understood 
has  met  with  almost  universal  approval. 

Following  are  a  few  facts  concerning  the  condition  of  schools  as  found  at 
the  time  visits  were  made  not  included  in  the  secretary's  statistical  report,  but 
of  possible  interest,  and  having  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  a  township  dis- 
trict. 

The  number  of  persons. of  school  age  in  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  city 
of  Oadillac,  is  2,039  by  the  census  of  1887.  Of  this  number,  1,267  were  found 
enrolled  in  the  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,045.  This  daily 
average  is  82^  per  cent,  of  j  the  enrollment  and  about  51  3-10  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  school  age.  The  county  has  1  brick,  47  frame,  6 
board  and  15  log  school  buildings.  There  are  four  schools  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  2  pupils  each,  and  8  or  10  with  not  above  7.  The  largest  enrollment 
in  any  school  of  one  department  was  70.  The  average  wages  paid  teachers 
per  month  was  (28.56.  The  average  cost  in  teachers'  wages  for  each  pupil 
per  month,  on  the  basis  of  the  daily  average  attendance,  was  41c.  The  least 
cost  in  any  school,  22^,  and  the  greatest  cost  tl5.00. 

The  provision  of  the  statute  requiring  the  selection  by  the  district  board  of 
a  text-book  upon  the  subject  of  physiology,  hygiene,  etc.,  has  been  but  little 
heeded  by  the  proper  boards,  though  the  teachers  quite  generally  have^  taken 
up  the  work  and  performed  the  work  as  faithfully  as  was  possible,  giving 
oral  instruction  where  parents  could  not  be  induced  to  procure  books. 

As  the  result  of  observation  and  experience  in  this  county  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  I  would  make  the  following  sugges- 
tions of  amendments  that  would,  in  my  opinion,  render  it  more  effective, 
via: 

Firsi.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  directors  to  file  copies  of  contracts  with 
teachers  with  the  secretary  of  the  county  board  within  ten  days  after  execu- 
tion. This  would  inform  the  secretary  of  the  time  school  would  be  in  ses- 
sion, and  who  was  its  teacher. 

Second,  The  secretary  should  be  elected  by  joint  action  of  the  members  of 
the  county  board  and  the  chairmen  of  the  township  boards.     The  judge  of 
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probate  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it^  as  it  then  becomes  too  much  of 
a  political  matter. 

Ihird.  The  salary  of  the  secretary  should  be  absolutely  fixed  by  statute, 
with  perhaps  power  given  to  nhe  county  board  of  supervisors  to  increase  it  to 
meet  local  conditions. 

Fourth.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  annual  printing  of  the  secre- 
tary's report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools.,  and  its  distribution  among  the 
school  officers  of  the  county. 

A.  G.  FULLER, 

Secretary. 
EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS. 

THE  FBIMABT  SCHOOL  FUKDS. 

The  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  school  lands,  and  from  escheats  to  the 
State  constitute  the  primary  school  fund  proper,  and  bear  seven  per  cent,  in- 
terest. The  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands  donated  by  congress, 
constitute  the  primary  school  five  per  cent.  fund. 

The  interest  derived  from  each  of  these  funds,  together  with  the  surplus  of 
specific  taxes  remaining  in  the  State  treasury  after  paying  the  interest  on  the 
several  educational  funds  and  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  State  debt> 
forms  the  primary  school  interest  fund,  the  entire  amount  of  which,  that  may 
be  on  hand  at  tlie  time,  is  apportioned  to  thesehool  districts  of  the  State  semi- 
annually, between  the  first  and  tenth  days  of  May  and  November  in  each  year. 

The  condition  of  these  funds  for  tne  period  included  between  the  first  day 
of  October,  1887,  and  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  1888,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

The  Primary  School  Funds, 

Primary  School  7  per  cent,  fund : 

In  the  hands  of  the  State  June  30, 1888 93,473,746  96 

Due  from  purchasers  of  lands  June  80, 1888.      231,407  03 

Total  7  per  cent,  fund  June  30, 1888 .  - $3,706,153  99 

» 

Primary  School  5  per  cent,  fund : 

In  the  hands  of  the  State  June  30, 1888 ....      $785,718  87 
Due  from  purchasers  of  lands  June  30 ,1888         14,3 75  94 

Total  5  per  cent,  fund  June  30, 1888 $    800,094  81 

Total  school  funds  June  30,  1888 $4,505,248  80 

Primary  School  Interest  Fund, 

Interest  paid  by  the  State  on  7  per  cent,  fund $239,322  40 

Interest  paid  by  holders  of  lands  7  per  cent,  fund 16,087  81 

Total  interest  on  7pjBrcent.  fund $255,410  21 

Interest  paid  by  the  State  on  5  per  cent,  fund  - 30,625  58 

Total  income  from  both  funds $286,035  7^ 
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Surplus  of  epecific  taxes  transferred 1437,582  5^ 

Bentof  land .* 1 1  00 

Paid  by  treepasserB  on  school  lands 172  66 

Total  primary  school  interest  fund 1723,791  98 


THE   UNIViBSITY  FUND, 

The  income  derived  from  the  University  fnnd  from  October  1,  1887,  to 
Jnne  30^  J888,  and  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  on  the 
latter  date,  are  as  follows: 

Inthe  hands  of  the  State  June  30,  1888 $509,515  20 

Due  from  purchasers  of  lands  June  30,  1888 38,617  81 

Total  fund t548,133  01 

Interest  paid  by  the  State 126,660  97 

Interest  paid  by  holdersof  lands *-?,830  66 

Total  income 129,49163 


THE  AQRIOTJLTUBAL  COLLEGE  FUND. 

This  fund,  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  bythe  State  and  by  the 
general  government  for  the  support  of  the  College,  draws  7  per  cent, 
interest.  The  state  of  the  fund  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  as 
follows  : 

In  the  hands  of  the  State  June  30,1888 $346,187  55 

Due  from  purchasers  of  lands  June  30,  1888 103,691  48 

Total  fund $449.879  03 

Interest  paid  by  the  State $17,671  32 

Interest  paid  by  holders  of  lands 7,456  82 

Paid  by  trespassers  on  lands.. 1,275  27 

Total  income $26,408  41 


THE  KOBMAL  SCHOOL  FUND. 

This  fund,  bearing  6  .per  cent,  interest,  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  salt 
spring  lands,  granted  bythe  State  for  the  support  of  a  Normal  School.  The 
condition  of  this  fund  and  its  income  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
as  follows: 

In  the  hands  of  the  State $63,360  12 

Due  from  purchasers  of  lands 5,975  82 

Total  funds.. $69,325  94 
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Interest  paid  by  the  State $2,838  15 

Interest  paid  by  holders  of  lands 395  81 


Total  income •3,:?33  96 

i  I 

Very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  BSTABEOOK, 
/Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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686 
8,800 

657 
3,116 

81 

Number  of  men  teachers  employed  In  ungraded 

84 

tSH^MA\^fU9  m  «•••••••-•  ••■•••  ••••■•  •  •••••  •_••••  •••••• 

Total                        

8,886 

8,778 

• 

68 

Number  of   women    teachers   employed   in 

cmulAH  anhnnln         . _.   __       

3,186 
8,605 

8,304 
8,686 

168 
91 

Number  of  women  teachers  employed  in  un- 
graded schools 

Total , ,  r 

11.780 

11,990 

860 

Whole  number  of  teacheis  employed  in  graded 
schools  ........................*................ 

8,771 
11,796 



8,961 
11,796 

190 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  un- 

2 

Total            

16,506 

16,754 

188 

Average  number  of  months  taught  by  men  in 
irraded schools  .  .............................. 

8.9 

• 

4,7 

8.8 
4.7 

6.4 

.1 

Avtrrage  number  of  months  taught  by  men  in 
unirraded  schools .  ............................ 

General  averaire 

6.4 

Average  number  of  months  taught  by  women 
in flrraded  schools.................. ............ 

9.8 
4.1 

9.4 
4.8 

.1 
.1 

Average  number  of  months  taught  by  women 

Qeneral  avenure 

6.6 

6.6 

Total  wages  of  male  teachers  In  graded  schools 

Total  wages  of  nude  teachers  in  ungraded 
schools... 

1440,161  16 
496,608  89 

$448,18179 
477,114  88 

$8,960  68 

$18,888  61 

Total 

$906,664  06 

l886Ji86  17 

89,437  88 

OOMPABATIVE  BTATISTICa 
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TABLE  l.—Continued, 


Items. 


ToUl  wmseB  of  female  teachers  In  graded 
scboolB 

Total  wnsea  of  female  teachers  in  ungraded 
schools _ 


Total. 


1887. 


$1,148,160  87 
876,916  38 


S8,080,076  75 


Agieregate  wages  of  all  teachers  in  graded 

schools 

AggT^^tLVB  wages  of  all  teachers  in  ungraded 
•chools^ .. 


Totals. 


Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  Id 
graded  schools 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  in 
QDsraded  schools 


$1,688,8S1  68 
1.878,419  27 


S8,966,740  80   $8,063,082  85 


1888. 


$1,248,919  71 
892,676  47 


$2,186,796  18 


$1,692,841  60 
1,889,600  85 


Increase. 


$100,080  84 
16,660  09 


Average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  all 
schools. - 


877  48 
88  17 


$46  87 


Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in 
graded  schools.. .« 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in 
nngraded  schools 


Average  waces  of  female  teachers  in  sll 
the  schools 


Examination  and  Certifiealion  of  Teaehert* 

Namber  of  pablic  ezaminationfl  held 

??iiinber  of  applicants  for  regular  oertlflcates.  i 

Namber  of  first  grade  certificates  granted . . . . ' 
liamber  of  second  grade  certificates  granted. 
"Niimber  of  third  grade  certificates  granted. . 


Whole  number  of   regular  certificates! 
granted ! 


H  amber  of  applicants  for  special  certiflcatesu. 

Namber  of  special  certificates  granted 

Namber  teaching  who  held  State  or  Normal 
School  certlflcateB 

'Whole  number  of  legally  qualified  teachers.. 

Namber  licensed  without  previous  experience 
in  teaching '• 


$89  16 
25  08 


877  66 
88  91 


$46  07 


Dton^Be, 


$81  46 


466 
16,612 


$a0  99 
24  41 


$8167 


$116,719  48 

$109,019  97 

$106,291  65 

.28 

.80 

.88 

.12 

$2,728  12 


461 

^ 

15,907 


203 

082 

10,044 


10,779 


1,687 
U 


818 
11,825 

2,168 


186 

496 

9,479 


10,162 


6 
295 


1,934 
1,608 

348 
10,944 

2,068 


247 

106 

26 


.26 


.62 


18 

84 

666 


617 


881 


109 


*No  reports  for  1807  were  received  from  the  following  counties:    Alger,  Branch,  Chippewa,  Clare 
Clinton,  Delta,  Enunet,  Grand  Traverse,  Iron,  Isabella.  Keweenaw,  Lake.  Livingston,  Manitou,  On- 
tonagon, Sanilao  and  Washtenaw.   The  items  from  these  counties,  with  the  exception  of  Clare, 
Delta  and  Iron,  are  taken  from  the  reports  for  1886.    No  reports  for  1888  have  been  received  from 
'Clf ntoD,  Roscommon  or  Schoolcraft  counties. 
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SUPEBnnXKDENTS  REPORT. 


TAB{LE   l.^CanHnued. 


Items. 

1887. 

1888. 

lot  lew. 

DecrosM. 

Kamber  of  applicante  who  had  attended  State 
Normal  School        ..      ...      .--^  -r^,-,^^-    

2,674 
6,846 

1,061 
4,477 

62^ 

Number  of  appUcantB  who  had  attended  In- 
■titntes dnnnirthe Tear 

« 

IJ9» 

Scnool  Property, 
NnmhAr  of  frame  school  honMB ^.^^. 

6.6RR 

1,114 

71 

460 

6,750 

1,166 

71 

442 

76 
42 

Number  of  brick  ffchool  hnnflMt     

Number  of  utone  school  houses. 

Number  of  loff  school  houses  . 

8 

Total ~.-l 

7,818 

7,428 

110 

Whole  number  of  sittings  in  school  houses.  . . 

684,735 

635,048 

1.818 

Estimated  value  of  property  In  graded  school 
districts 

18,100,008  00 
4,074,601  00 

$8,682,107  00 
4,174,006  00 

$682,000  00 
100,405  00 

Estimated    yalue  of  property  in  ungraded 
school  districts 

, 

Total 

012,174,600  00 

$12,867,108  00 

8082J!O4  00 

Number  of  districts  reporting  dictionaries  in 
schooL 

IB } 

8,780 
1,047 
2,484 

211 
174 
206 

Number  of  districts  reporting  globes  In  schooL 

Number  of  dktricts  reporting  maps  in  school. 

« 

FlnanUdl. 

11,028,028  00 

676,666  01 

666,607  44 

62,187  88 

2,0074^7  62 

660,210  40 

$821,280  09 

668,209  20 

680,662  88 

64,068  00 

8,282,668  86 
666,049  27 

$107,688  00 

Amount  of  one  mill  tax  received. 

18,846  81 

Amount  of  primary  school  interest  fund  re- 
ceived  

$14,054  04 

1,846  26 

826,815  84 

Amount  received  from  non-resident  tuition. . . 

• 

Amount  received  from  district  taxes 

08JK8  18- 

Total  resources 

$5,060,022  10 

$8,112,730  80 

$122,817  20 

Amount  paid  male  teachers 

$082,678  66 
2,018,796  60 
780,060  60 
887,180  66 
000,U2  88 
022,117  46 

$096,482  02 

2^146,175  81 

806,182  48 

314,660  61 

1,044,851  10 

876,080  02 

. 

$6,101  88- 

Amount  paid  female  teachers 

$127,876  81 
8^06l88 

Amount  paid  for  building  and  repairs 

Amount  paid  on  bonded  indebtedness 

22,480  15 

Amount  paid  for  aU  other  purposes 

46.288n 

Balance  carried  to  next  year 

46,178  48: 

Total  expenditures,  including  balance  on 
hand .„,» 

$5,060,OC2  10 

$6412.780  80 

0122,817  20 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS, 


ilix 


TABLE   I  .-^Continued. 


liemB. 


in  graded  school  districts. 
dltoTSS  In  ungraded  school  dis- 


1887. 


Tot<a  net  expenditures. 


Indebtednees  of  disUlcts. 
Indebtednees  of  districts. 


|8,iae;8M60 
1,96S,612  M 


|6^087,80i  74 


^^^tBl  indebtednees. 


Xt^ijml  indebtedness  in  graded  school  districts. 
indebtedness  in  ungraded  school  districts 


11,688,687  08 
128,427  66 


$1,786,016  64 


fl,400»686  26 
324,480  30 


Total  Indebtedness. „ 81,725,016  64 


ount  dae  the  districts. 


$U7,711  80 


Sehod  lAbranes.  , 

Number  of  townships  reporting  libraries 

Number  of  districts  of  100  children  or  more 
reportinflT  libraries 


Komber  of  districts  of  less  than  100  children 
reporting  libraries 


Totel  number  of  libraries.. 


Komber  ot  volnmes  in  township  libraries. 


486 
207 
761 

1,4M 


Kvmber  of  volumes  in  districts  of  100  or  more 
children 

Vnmber  of  volnmes  in  districts  of  less  than 
lOOchUdren — 


Total  number  of  TOlomes  in  all  the  libraries 


Amoont  of  taxes  voted  for  township  libraries. 
Amowit  received  from  county  treasurers  fbr 

township  libraries 

Amount  received  from  county  treasurers  for 

district  libraries 


Number  of  townships  diverting  moneys  to  gen- 

end  school  purposes.... 

Knmber   of     townships    forfeiting  "iibnury 


134,000 

286,270 

4/,688 


1888. 


$8,266,610  48 
1,060,188  88 


$5,236,800  37 


$1,670,862  05 
178,188  43 

$1,746,006  48 


$1,408,002  86 
838,002  62 


$1,746,006  48 


$187,716  18 


Ineri 


$164,817  08 


14,677  66 


510 


312 


867 


1,688 


128,644 

268,880 

46,463 


408,858 


480,0n 


Amount  psdd  for  stupport  of  township  libraries 
Amount  paid  for  support  of  district  libraries. 


$7,702  68 
10,606  03 
32,060  78 


$8,662  32 
28,123  68 
32,666  02 


466 

260 


4n 

244 


$20,016  21 
58,787  56 


$16,016  44 
67,800  76 


$168,005  63 

840,705  77 

$21,070  84 

$7,657  61 
14,422  23 

$21,079  84 

$10,004  10 

Deer 


$27,725  Oft 


83 


105 


06 


284 


87,601 


5,845 


81,025 


$12,684  70 
614  23 


21 


84,132  21 


1,280 


$4,040  36 


$4,800  77 


SUPERINTENDENTS  REPOBT. 


TABLE   I .— Coftftntieci. 


lieniB. 


Teaeheni'  JrutUuU9. 
Number  of  SUt*  Ixwtltiites  held.. 


Number  of  men  enrolled  at  racb  insiitntee. . .. 
Number  of  women  enrolled  at  each  institutes. 


Total  enrollment. 


Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer  for 
such  institutes -— 

Amount  received  from  county  treasurers  for 
such  institutes 


Total  amount  expended. 


UteesOaneout. 

r  Number  of  counties  reporting  county 
teachers*  associations 

Number  of  visits  to  schools  by  secretaries 
of  county  boards - 

Number  of  visits  to  schools  by  other  mem- 
bers of  county  boards ~ 


Total  number  of  visits. 


»i 


Amount  of  per  diem  received  by  examiners 
Amount  paid  secretaries  of  county  boards 

for  services - — -• 

Amount  received  by  secretaries  of  county 

boards  for  special  Certificates 


Total  compensation. 


1887. 


66 


1,7Z8 
64154 


11,411  « 
7,542  10 


«B,«4  11 


41 
420 
283 


712 


a  $18,000  00 
a  18,188  54 
a        78175 


a  187,820  20 


a  Amount  allowed  by  supervisors  for  expenses 
of  county  boards. ---. 

Amount  paid  and  due  township  inspectors  for 
services  ••••>•••  ••-«  ••••>•  ••...••••■•--••-«•-•••• 

Amount  paid  chairmen  of  boards  of  inspectors 
and  officers  of  school  boards 


11,626  06 
18,841  82 
25,200  21 


1888 


68 


In 


1,587 
4,764 


6»aoi 


$1,333  42 
0,825  73 

$11,150  15 


b 


54 
6,564 


188 


12,283  54 


12,205  04 


18 
6,135 


b  $10,825  75    I 

b    61,125  00        $47.086  46 


b  171,448  75 


b  •2,W8  47 
15.406  31 
23,072  46 


$43,610  46 


$877  88 


101 


53 


$78  90 


13.586  25 
731  75 


$3,485  01 
2,226.75 


a  No  reports  from  Alger,  Branch,  Chippewa,  Clare,  Clinton  Delta,  Emmet,  Orand  Traverse,  Iron, 
Isabella,  Keweenaw,  Lake,  Livingston,  Manitou,  Ontonagon,  Sanilac  and  Washtenaw  counties. 

bNo  report  received  from  Clinton  county.  ^ 

c  Under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  266,  Public  Acts  of  1887,  the  secretary  is  required  to  visit  every 
school  in  his  county  at  least  once  each  year.  This  will  explain  the  cause  for  the  large  increase  In 
the  number  of  visits  made  by  the  secretary. 


APPORTIONMENT  FOR  MAY,  1888. 
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TABLE   II. 

Sixth  Semi-^nnwil  Apportionment  of  the  Primary  School  Interest  Fund,  made  May 

10, 1688,  Rate  Per  Capita  66  Cents. 


Ck>iiiities. 


Totals 


Alcona. 
Alg«r_-. 

Allegmn 
AJpena.. 
Antrim  . 
Arenac. 


Bay- 

Berrien^ 

Brancb 

Oalhoiin. -. 


Charlevoix 

Chebosnemn. -• 

Chippe-wa 

Clare 

Clinton 

CrawfoTCl 

Delta^ - 

Eaton 


Gladwin 

Gogebic. 

Orand 

Oratlot 

HlUadale 

Honcbton.  —  ..•••• 
Hnron. .«---- 


Whole  namber 

of 

children. 

Namber  looloded 

in 
apportionment. 

Amount 
apportioned. 

620,147 

618,184 

$408,246  11 

i,ao9 

1,888 

1873  18 

ao6 

188 

124  08 

i2,ero 

18,670 

8368  20 

4,680 

4,680 

2,960  80 

3,068 

8,021 

1,908  86 

1,664 

1,606 

998  96 

648 

618 

407  88 

7,741 

7,741 

6,109  06 

16,290 

16,190 

10,086  40 

1,611 

1,611 

997  26 

12,867 

18,267 

8,060  62 

7,768 

7,768 

6,128  68 

12.096 

12,098 

7,06188 

6,208 

6,289 

4.160  74 

8,068 

8,040 

2,006  40 

8,861 

8381 

2,191  86 

8,868 

2,781 

1,886  46 

1,764 

1,7» 

1,147  74 

8,664 

8,664 

6,668  24 

706 

687 

468  42 

8,088 

2,926 

1,981  16 

9,707 

9,707 

6,406  62 

2,447 

2,419 

1,696  64 

11,744 

11,744 

7,761  04 

648 

677 

880  88 

1,668 

1,812 

86^92 

8,768 

8,746 

2,472  86 

9.009 

9.000 

6»946  94 

9,186 

9,186 

6,068  10 

10,897 

10,867 

6,886  62 

10^261 

10^102 

6,667  32 

lii 


SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 


TABLE   1 1  .^Continued, 


Inffham 


Ionia.. 
I0600.. 


Iron 


Isabella.... 
Isle  Royal.. 
Jackson .... 
Kalamazoo 
Kalkaska.. 


Kent.. 


Keweenaw 


Lake 


Lapeer 

Leelanaw .. 
Lenawee... 
Livingston. 


Lnoe. 


Mason. 


Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.... 
Osceola 


Counties. 


Mackinac 

Macomb *. 

Manistee 

Maniton 

Marquette... 


Whole  namber 

of 

children. 


10,917 

0,861 

8,660 

900 

6,714 


12,666 

10,781 
1,600 

87,862 

86S 

2,078 

10,061 
2,668 

14,000 

6,864 

861 

1,488 

10,706 
6,681 
406 
0,818 
4,417 
6,618 
6,206 
8,218 
1,020 

11,784 

10,679 
8iq 

12,626 
6,040 

11,866 

4,726 

1.270 

824 

4,762 


Namber  indoded 

in 
appoiHonmeni, 


10,917 

0»861 

8,681 

841 

6,608 


12,666 

10,731 
1,6U) 

27,808 

862 

2,068 

10,061 
2,668 

14,009 

6,864 

867 

1,468 

10,706 
6,631 
872 
9,294 
4,886 
6,696 
6,142 
8,227 
1,018 

11,784 

10,496 
880 

12;S16 
6,021 

11,866 

4,719 

1,262 

820 

4,762 


Amovnt 
apportioned. 


|7;B06  82 

6,501  06 

2363  46 

666  06 

a  8,762  42 


8,283  66 

7.062  46 
990  00 

18368  28 

668  92 

1364  88 

6.640  SO 

1.601  58 

9,245  94 

4,200  24 

286  62- 

962  08 

7,066  96 

4376  46 

245  52 

6.134  04 

2,894  76 

4353  86 

4.063  72^ 
2,12»82 

668  58 

7,744  44 

b  6,998  90 

217  80 
83M90 
8,978  86 
7,494  80 
3,114  54 

828  82^ 

541  20 
3,186  82 


a  Including  961.04  deficiency  for  May  and  November, 
b  "  67J»  **  


1887. 
1886. 


APPORTIONMENT  FOB  MAY,  1888. 
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TABLE   IJ .—Continued. 


Countiee. 


Ottawa 

Pr«eqiie  lale. 
lioBCOiniDon 

SuglTlftW 

St.  Clair.... 
St.  Joseph... 

SAiillac 

ScboolOTaft . 
Shiawassee.. 

Toaoola. 

Van  Boren.. 
Washtenaw . 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Whole  number 

of 

ehildren. 


451 

1,240 
12,eQ0 

1,888 

447 

25,160 

16,886 

7,666 

11,W9 

976 

0,080 
10,782 

9,688 
18,183 
82,487 

8,227 


Nomber  included 

in 
apportionment. 


482 

1,280 
12,660 

1372 

442 

25,100 

16,886 

7,666 

11,890 

978 

9,080 
10,687 

0,538 
18,188 
83,477 

3,210 


A.moaat 
apportioned. 


$285  12 

81180 

8,848  00 

005  53 

20172 

16,611  54 

c  11,180  48 

4,008  66 

7,868  84 

642  18 

5,060  80 

d  7,184  18 

6,201  78 

8,700  78 

54,484  82 

2,124  54 


e  InelodlnflT  96S  VI  deficiency  for  May  and  November,  1887. 
«f  ••  80.76  "  »*      *•        ♦♦  "  1887. 
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TABLE   III. 

Seventh  Semi-AnnuaZ  Apportionment  of  the  Primary  School  Interest  Pwad^  Nov,  10,. 

1888 ;  Bate  Per  Capita,  49  Cents. 


Totals. 


Alcona. 


Alger. 


Allegan 

Alpena.. 

Antrim.. 

Arenac . 

Baraga.. 

Barry... 


Bay 

Benzie... 
Berrien .. 
Branch... 
Oalhoan.. 


Oass. 


Charlevoix. 
Cheboygan. 
Chippewa.. 


Clare. 


Clinton.... 
Crawford 


Delta 


Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Qladwin 

Gk>gebic 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot.. 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 


Counties. 


Whole 

nomber  of 

chlldreo. 


esBOtUr 


1,860 
206 

4,680 
8,062 
],65i 
648 
7,741 

16,299 
1,611 

1]S,257 
7,788 

12,008 
6,292 
8,062 
8,861 
2,868 
1,764 
8,664 


706 


8,038 
9,707 
2.447 

11,714 
642 
1,660 
8,762 
9.009 
9,186 

10,867 


Number 

iDcladed  in 

apportionment. 


618,181 


1,828 
188 

12,670 
4,580 
8,021 
1,606 
618 
7,741 

16,190 
1,611 

12,267 
7,768 

12,096 
6,289 
8,0i0 
8,821 
2,781 
1,739 
8,664 
687 
2,926 
9,707 
2,419 

11,744 
677 
1,812 
8,746 
9,009 
9,186 

10,867 


Amount 
apportioned. 


$408,097  68 


878  18 

124  08 

8,888  20 

2,989  80 

1,996  86 

998  96 

407  88 

6,109  06 

10,026  40 

997  26 

8,069  62 

6,128  58 

7,981  88 

4.150  74 

2,006  40 

2,191  86 

1,886  46 

1,147  74 

6,662  24 

458  42 

1,031  16 

6,406  62 

1,696  54 

7,761  04 

880  82 

866  02 

2,472  86 

6,946  94 

6,062  10 

6,886  62 


APPORTIONMENT  FOB  NOVEMBER,  1888. 
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TABLE   11 1. —Continued. 


Counties. 


Haron. 

iDgfaam 

Iod]a 

lOBCO   

Iron 

Isabella 

lale  RoTmX  ... 

Jftckaon 

KalAmaaoo.. 
Ealkaaka.... 

Kent 

Keveenaw... 

Uke 

LApeer , 

Leebmair 

Lenawiee 

UTingBton_. 

Lnce , 

Maekfnac 

Macomb 

ManlitM.... 
Manitoii 

Marquette .. 

• 

Mason 

Meooeta 

Menominee 
Midlaud  ... 


Monroe 

Montcalm 

Monlmorency  .-■ 


Oakland. 


Ogemaw... 
Ontonacon. 


Whole 

number  of 

chtldren. 


10^1 

10,917 

9,861 

3.600 

909 

6J14 


12,666 

10,781 

1,600 

27,858 

862 

2,078 

10,061 

'  2,668 

14,ii00 

6,S6i 

861 

1,488 

10,706 

6,681 

405 

9,818 

4,417 

6,648 

6,205 

3,280 

1,020 

11,734 

10,579 

840 

12,626 

6,040 

11,865 

4,726 

1,270 

824 


Namber 

Included  In 

apportioament. 


10,108 

10,917 

9,851 

8,681 

841 

5,663 


12,666 

10,731 
1,500 

27,806 

862 

2,068 

10,061 
2,663 

14,009 

6,864 

367 

1,488 

10,706 
6.681 
372 
9,294 
4,386 
6,606 
6,142 
8,264 
1,013 

11.784 

10,495 
880 

12,515 

6,021 

•  11,355 

4,719 

1,262 

820 


Amonnt 
apportioned. 


$6.667  82 
7,205  22 
6,601  66 
2,363  46 
566  06 
8,00188 


8,293  56 

7.062  46 
990  00 

18,868  28 

668  92 

1,364  88 

6,640  26 

1,69168 

9,245  94 

4,200  24 

285  62 

982  08 

7,066  96 

4,376  46 

246  62 

6,184  04 

2,804  76 

4,858  86 

4.063  72 
2,178  66 

668  58 
7,744  44 
6,996  90 

217  80 
8,260  90 
3,978  86 
7,494  30 
3,114  64 

826  82 

54120 


a  Indndlnff  gj-j^  deflclencj  in  May  apportionment,  1888. 

b  Ineladlns  |fl7.ai  aefloieDcy  In  May  and  November  apportionment,  1885. 
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TABLE   1 1 1. -^Continued. 


Osceola 
Oscoda. 


Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqae  Isle 
Roscommon. 

Safflnaw 

-St.  Olair 

"St.  Joseph.... 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee.., 

Tuscola 

VanBuren... 
Washtenaw . 

Wayne , 

Wexford.... 


Counties. 


Whole 

nnmber  of 

ohlldran. 


4J(» 

461 

1.240 

18,660 

1,388 

447 

26,109 

16,880 

7,660 

ll,8Pe 

970 

9,000 

'  10,788 

0,638 

18,188 

88,487 


Number 

Included  Id 

ftpportioDmant 


Amount 
apportioned. 


a    $3,149  S2 

886  IZ 

811  80 

8,849  f  JO 

006  se 

891  7!8 

16,611  54 

ll,m  70 

4,098  56 

7,868  34 

648  18 

6,960  80 

7,068  42 

6,291  78 

6,700  78 

54,484  88 

8,184  64 


a  Including  $6.60  deficiency  in  May  apportionment,  1888. 
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TABLE   IV. 

General  School   StatUtics,  (u  Reported  by  School   Inepectora  for  the  year  ending 

S^tember  3,  1888. 


Coontiefl. 


Totals 

Aloona 

Alger 

Alk«u 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benaie 

Berrien , 

Branch. 

Calhonn. 

Case 

CharleToiz . 
Cheboysan... 

Chtiypewa 

Glare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton^ 

Bmmet 

Geneaee 

Gladwin.... 

GN)0eliic ...... 

(}d.  Traverse 
Oratiot 


•  BO 

as 


i,2sa 


8 

■r 

o 

8 
l6 

n 

4 
17 
14 
12 
21 
17 
28 
16 
16 
14 

8 
12 
16 

9 
13 
18 
12 
» 

8 

5 
18 
17 


s 

8 


o  J! 


7,087 


24 

9 

184 

21 

66 

27 

11 

147 

61 

44 

149 

180 

166 

116 

68 

64 

88 

88 

lao 

40 

86 
147 

61 
U» 

22 
9 

66 
128 


li 

aa 

"1 


7,018 


24 

8 

184 

20 

66 

26 

9 

147 

49 

43 

14* 

180 

164 

114 

67 

61 

86 

88 

129 

38 

34 

147 

60 

169 

21 

9 

'64 

128 


s 

I 


488 


18 
3 
8 
3 
8 
6 
6 
2 

13 
6 
8 
5 
8 
6 
1 
8 
7 
1 
4 

10 
2 

10 


III 

as 


689,983 


2 
4 

8 


1,438 
197 

12,680 
4,642 
3,066 
1,620 
834 
7,726 

16,489 
1,643 

12,381 
7,680 

12,164 
6,061 
3,068 
3,480 
3,161 
1,994 
8,467 
712 
3,886 
9,664 
2,428 

11,760 

745 

1,863 

8,810 

9,288 


§ 


a 
2 

oil 

2 


425,918 


1.018 

167 
9,962 
2,441 
2,520 
1,187 

669 
6,600 
0,5:9 
1,387 
9,378 
6,861 
9,006 
6,014 
2,823 
2,189 
2,0S6 
1,518 
6,406 

683 
2,088 
8,018 
1,896 
8,867 

664 
1,245 
3,001^ 
7,376 


a 
o 

B 


o 


H 


7.6 


7.4 
6.8 
7.7 
5.8 
6.8 
7.2 
6.8 
7.7 
8.0 
6.7 
8.4 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
6.8 
6.0 
6.6 
6.5 
7.9 
6.2 
6.7 
7.7 
6.6 
7.8 
6.6 
8.0 
6.6 
7.6 


No 

.  of  ichoo] 

1. 

il 

"3  ■ 

honiM  and  materUl 

or  coQttruotion. 

^3 

o"8  . 

9 

. 

s 

1166 

s 

3 

OQ 

71 

443 

5«759 

585,948 

16 

.... 

5 

1,174 

2 

3 

280 

178 

19 

.... 

12,874 

91 

10 

3,001 

48 

17 

3,882 

20 

3 

1,660 

7 

.... 

8 

690 

138 

14 

2 

8.6fi0 

64 

u 

— 

5 

9,442 

48 

.... 

3 

1.996 

119 

40 

•  •   •  a 

12,479 

85 

39 

11 

8,770 

187 

35 

6 

12,160 

89 

26 

.... 

.... 

7,008 

57 

1 

.... 

8 

8,337 

83 

1 

.... 

16 

2.588 

18 

1 

.... 

18 

2,289 

26 

1 

.... 

10 

2,291 

106 

26 

.... 

.... 

8,780 

31 

•  •  «  « 

.... 

8 

1,888 

23 

1 

.... 

7 

2,154 

119 

38 

.... 

.... 

10,355 

45 

.... 

1 

16 

2,782 

160 

19 

.... 

.... 

11,928 

12 

.... 

.... 

10 

1.066 

11 

1,881 
3,673 

66 

2 

.... 

4 

120 

9 

1 

9,186 

J5^ 

H 
n 

r 


$12,867,108  00 

$16,263  00 

17380  00 

176,162  00 

66,880  00 

67,840  00 

28.000  00 

16,868  00 

140,860  00 

802,840  00 

26,960  00 

806,925  00 

198.000  00 

477,790  00 

140.900  00 

43,164  00 

36.620  00 

89,196  00 

8U825  00 

162,640  00 

28,906  00 

51,921  00 

187,875  00 

34,417  00 

312,600  00 

1^075OO 

66,160  00 

72,924  00 

148,316  00 
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TABLE   IV.~ConUnwd. 


i 


s.S6a 

I0,M8 
10.481. 
1D,TEi 


11,0H 


0-3I     s  a 


7,881 

8,im 

8.103 

8.aGe 

T.868 
1,«H 


VKm 

T,OU 


10.8T5 


10,878 

871 

1I,4U 

aaiB 

ll,IK7 
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TABLE   I Y.— Continued. 


Counties. 


Ooeaaa 

Ogeinaw 

Ontooason. . . 

Osceola^ 

Oeooda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqoe  Isle. 
RosoQiamoQ . 

SaslDsw 

St,  Claip 

SU  Joseph... 

Sanllao. 

Schoolezaft.. 


Tosoola- 

VaoBoran.. 

Washtenaw..! 

Wajne I 

4 

fTez/ord 


( 


16 
16 

6 
16 

9 

8 
17 
10 

8 
80 
26 
16 
36 

6 
18 
28 
18 
8S 

20 

16 


s 


I 


o 
SB 

o  • 


I 


87 
41 
11 
86 
80 

ao 

119 

82 

18 

148 

1A4 

125 

188 

18 

123 

148 

165 

168 

151 

68 


5| 

15 -S 


J 


o 
2S 


I 


as 


i 

osaC 


85 
89  • 
10 
85 

80; 
a9' 

118 ; 

29 

16 
148 
154 
124 
188 

17 
128 
140 
166 
167 
149 


8 
1 
3 
5 


1 

18 
1 
1 

10 

8 

9 

11 

1 

9 

10 

14 

8 

16 
2 


4,946 
1327 


4,982 
429 

1,804 
12.607 

1,660 

445 

26,380 

17,111 

7,8% 

11,844 

984 

9,082 
10,819 

9,866 
18,041 
81,106 

8,225 


O 

as 


% 

S 


8,679 
1,063 

567 
8,812 

408 
1,045 
9,165 

806 

806 

15,066 

11,287 

5,872 

8,686 


7,201 
7,888 
7,607 
8,960 
31,n2 
2,545 


a 
o 

a 

'S 
6 

as  . 


6.9 
6.0 
7.0 
6.9 
4.8 
6.7 
8.2 
4.1 
4.5 
8.0 
7.9 
8.1 
8.6 
6.1 
8.1 
7.7 
7.6 
8.0 
8.4 
6.6 


No.  of  school- 

hooBM  and  material 

of  conttrooiloD. 


79 
82 
9 
78 
16 
34 

105 

14 

8 

182 

148 
93 

121 
11 

no 

128 
184 
112 
106 
66 


M 


8 


20 


24 
19 
8? 

7 


19 
14 
22 
63 
92 
1 


a 

I 


i 


6 
5 
2 

11 

12 

4 

1 

20 
6 
7 
4 

9 
6 
1 
4 


8 


6"%   . 


14 


4,892 

1.618 
084 

4.588 
868 

1,T74 
11,088 

1,764 

572 

16,622 

18,519 

9,063 

9,789 
850 

9,867 
10,028 
11,065 
11,784 
82,682 

8,464 


$77,680  00 

24,016  00 

10,700  00' 

60,086  00 

7,925  00 

22.683  00 

189,915  00 

16,860  00 

6,860  00 

513,871  OO 

265,037  00 

241,600  00 

101,700  OO 

10,940  00 

202,858  00 

156,185  00 

199,900  00 

412,012  00 

1,666,405  00 

74,151  00 
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TABLE   V. 

Employment  of  Teachers,  as  reported  by  School  Inspectors,  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 5, 1888. 


Oonnties. 


Totals. 


Alcona 

Alg^r 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Oharleroix.... 
Cheboygan.,.. 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Baton 

Emmet 

Oeneeee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

<M.  Traverse. 

Gratiot.. 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 


No.  of  teachers 
required. 


araded 
schools. 


8,760 


67 
«7 
18 
6 
10 
88 
188 
10 
87 
48 
98 
88 
11 
14 
13 
11 
88 
4 
18 
60 
16 
80 

15 
84 
48 
61 
101 


Un- 
graded 
schools. 


6,614 


83 

8 

174 

40 

63 

84 

6 

143 

46 

41 

187 

184 

167 

109 

67 

48 

34 

81 

184 

38 

80 

186 

60 

167 

88 

6 

60 

181 

168 

8 


Whole  No. 

teachers 

employed. 


Aggregate 

No.  of  months 

taught  by  — 


Men. 


8,773 


11 

1 

101 

7 

89 

9 

4 

101 

89 

15 

94 

86 

83 

79 

28 

88 

18 

10 

84 

16 

14 

66 

16 

91 

8 

4 

34 

76 

114 

17 


Wo- 
men. 


11,990 


18 

8 

307 

79 

81 

86 

18 

883 

160 

66 

848 

848 

344 

181 

96 

69 

48 

69 

196 

45 

48 

864 

89 

878 

88 

19 

93 

804 

819 

113 


Men. 


2a881 


90 

10 

481 

60 

168 

63 

88 

441 

841 

66 

608 

899 

896 

379 

118 

188 

121 

58 

881 

76 

85 

883 

78 

478 

19 

86 

177 

861 

474 

160 


Wo- 
men. 


67,659 

119 
44 

1,840 
471 
668 
166 
93 
980 

1,404 
896 

1,984 

1,078 

1,791 
788 
4S7 
306 
837 
878 
978 
165 
879 

1,880 
410 

1,488 
148 
168 
431 
984 

1,849 
961 


Total  Wages  of  Teachers. 

Arerage 

monthly 

wages. 

Men. 

Women. 

TotaL 

$45  67 
$45  50 

Wo- 
men. 

1986,836  17 

$8,135,796 18 

13,068,03835 

$3157 

14,108  40 

$4,891  00 

$8,804  40 

$36  06 

500  00 

8,167  50 

8,667  60 

50  00 

49  28 

18,691  76 

85,128  19 

53,719  94 

88  65 

86  86 

8,936  00 

16,491  00 

80,487  00 

66  71 

85  01 

6,847  1^ 

18.439  86 

19,787  10 

88  94 

88  91 

8,628  00 

6,434  00 

8,068  00 

4171 

88  18 

3,034  60 

4,079  00 

7,168  60 

81  17 

77  86 

14,979  40 

88,894  88 

87,873  68 

83  97 

84  34 

14,701  60 

58,544  84 

67,846  74 

6100 

87  40 

8,818  88 

8,681  10 

11,894  48 

43  a^ 

88  96 

83,947  89 

41,480  35 

64,678  84 

46  88 

8160 

15,644  78 

87,071  88 

48,615  95 

88  96 

86  36 

17,886  88 

60,756  67 

68,688  05 

45  01 

88  34 

14,648  97 

88,684  86 

87,877  83 

88  87 

88  78 

4,617  87 

11,851  05 

16,468  48 

89  18 

87  76 

6,098  80 

9,416  60 

16,114  40 

48  64 

80  77 

6,058  10 

7,780  81 

18,788  91 

4175 

83  62 

8,643  68 

8,897  40 

11,041  08 

60  84 

80  21 

14,58105 

27,055  78 

41,677  67 

88  18 

27  79 

3,074  80 

4,985  90 

8,010  10 

40  45 

89  91 

6,068  60 

10,18160 

16,174  00 

59  44 

86  27 

18,819  96 

86,771  58 

48,601  49 

3849 

88  78 

8,168  60 

11,688  70 

14,848  80 

48  80 

88  51 

18,781  67 

40,70186 

69,428  42 

87  56 

23  14 

876  00 

4,804  60 

6,179  60 

46  05 

80  81 

8,740  00 

7,800  00 

11,640  00 

1(»88 

6188 

8,717  83 

16,887  00 

88,954  88 

49  48 

85  19 

13,806  66 

84,688  66 

38,444  88 

88  84 

86  98 

18,863  90 

88,147  07 

46,610  97 

38  76 

28  64 

16.788  50 

46,849  77 

68,188  87 

98  64 

48  28 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  TEACHERa 
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T  A  B  L  B  V  .-^Continued. 


Ooantiee. 


Baron 

Ingham 

lobU 

loaoo. „ 

Iron 

ImOmDa.... 
Isle  RoyaL. 
Jackson 


No.  of  teaefaen 
required. 


Graded 
schools. 


Kalamazoo 
Ealkaaka.. 

Kent 

Keweenaw . 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw.. 


Livingston 

Laee 

Mackinac 

Maooinl> ...... 

Manistee 

Maoitoa 


29 

75 


S7 

9 

le 


6 
270 

8 
14 
64 

5 
94 
28 

8 
18 
44 
5? 

) 


Un. 
graded 
tchoolB. 


Marquette  — 

74 

Msfffm 

34 
38 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

66 

Midland 

13 

Mianankee.... 

Monroe 

88 

Montcalm 

00 

Montmorencj 

........ 

Mntkegon 

181 

Newaygo.-  -  -  -  - 

16 

Oakland 

88 

Oceana 

16 

Ogemaw. 

8 

96 
126 
185 

20 
6 

86 


148 

182 
45 

186 

8 

41 

129 
61 

180 

128 

6 

20 

1021 
48 
4 
27 
68 
94 
86 
64 
42 

181 

124 
20 
88 
97 

201 
84 
88 


Whole  No. 
teachen 
employed. 


Men. 

67 
87 
84 
6 
2 
66 


101 
78 
16 

106 

8 

14 

8X 

10 

111 
02 
8 
U 
66 
20 
6 
21 
88 
87 
18 
19 
21 
76 
70 
11 
46 
86 
96 
64 
18 


Wo- 
men. 


96 

267 

256 

61 

12 

189 


Aggregate 

Nou  of  months 

taoKht  hy~ 


Hen. 


414 
416 
426 
48 
19 
254 


Wo- 
men. 


Total  Wages  ot  Teachers. 


Men. 


)»d87 

i;!88 

840 

118 

691 


178 
817 
118 

41 


826!   406 
281 

08 

647 

4 

00 
178 

08 

370 

210 

6 

85 
148 

06 

8 

101 

87 
160 

80 

80 

44 
200 
241 

20 


697 
00 
70 
480 
87 
661 
414 
28 
70 
881 
102 
17 
108 
173 
206 
107 
80 
06 
866 
304 
60 
200 
187 
660 

08 


810,772  68 

18,206  00 

18,172  60 

8,628  00 

i;boooo 

0;!87  26 


1,706 

1,670 
808 

8,008 

80 

851 

1,024 
271 

1,898 
914 
36 
192 
002 
088 
12 
809 
660 
706 
780 
436 
184 
965 

1,216 
84 

1,461 
788 

1,686 
487 
208 


21,026  60 

16,974  40 
2,788  00 

80,018  88 
4,114  75 
8,610  06 

10,730  31 
3,008  00 

26,729  16 

14,866  20 
1,476  00 
8,635  76 

16,124  42 

9,171  60 

510  00 

14,898  75 
7,787  50 
9,025  27 
7,786  00 
8,817  10 
8,77100 

18,680  80 

16,810  42 
1,638  00 

16,486  60 
7,888  76 

24,084  06 
8,0UO25 
2,862  n 


Women. 


$18,117  76 
88,888  94 
86,887  06 
11.028  68 
6,487  60 
17,187  05 


52,608  8e 
47,020  46 

0,107  64 
141,669  82 

1,381  00 
10,801  64 
26,418  78 

7,600  82 
49,690  88 
19,040  06 

lOMiOOO 

6,040  10 
24,948  30 
23,987  27 
815  00 
42,218  66 
18,089  27 
26,619  86 
80,035  75 
14,104  01 

0,082  81 
24,017  54 
34,640  75 

2,517  00 
54,717  00 
20,42185 
40,907  60 
18,956  10 

6,887  66 


Total. 


184,800  88 
66,594  84 
54,009  55 
15,26168 
6,687  60 
26,424  80 


74,130  38 

62,994  85 

11,890  54 

172,617  70 

5,405  76 

18,811  00 

40,149  09 

10,569  82 

75,819  54 

88,414  25 

2,825  00 

9,581  85 

41,078  72 

88,168  77 

826  00 

67,107  40 

26,770  77 

34,545  12 

38,370  75 

17.081  17 
9,806  81 

87,604  34 
60,367  17 
4,049  08 
71,204  40 
28,810  10 

65.082  46 
28,868  35 

8,740  88 


Arerage 

monthly 

wages. 


Men. 


840  51 

43  70 

i 
42  00 

75  58 

03  10 

86  66 


46  51 
48  72 

44  17 
51  84 
68  58 

47  60 

87  76 
85  28 
46  60 
34  00 
04  13 
40  62 
42  82 
60  01 
30  00 

88  66 
46  01 

48  81 
72  20 
42  80 

89  28 

88  27 
48  43 
80  64 
56  86 
42  19 

45  48 

89  78 
84  60 


Wo- 
men. 


828  85 
28  78 

28  83 
34  21 
49  OU 

29  00 


80  79 
29  06 
80  06 
88  44 
46  03 
20  35 

26  80 

27  68 
2130 
20  84 

86  71 

80  06 

27  66 

87  89 

26  83 
46  96 
84  63 
32  06 
42  20 
38  66 
32  78 
24  89 

28  43 

29  06 
37  46 

27  86 
24  18 

28  08 

81  46 
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T  A  B  L  E  V  .^Continued. 


No.  of  tsaohert 
reqnlrod. 

Whole  No. 

teachers 

employed. 

Aggregate 

No.  of  monthe 

taaght  by- 

Total  Wagee  of  Teachert. 

ArengB 

monthly 

wages. 

Counties. 

arad«d 
•ohooli. 

Un- 
ffmdad 
tohoolt. 

Hen. 

Wo- 
men. 

14 

no 

28 

45 

190 

17 

17 

317 

244 

284 

119 

22 

214 

183 

240 

292 

58tf 

95 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

107 

577 

97 

211 

1,806 

67 

78 

2,266 

1,604 

1,162 

727 

187 

999 

967 

1,175 

1,771 

6,185 

456 

Men. 

$4,586  00 

7,979  17 

1,894  50 

3,828  25 

18,801  21 

2,712  80 

808  60 

82,928  10 

16,054  05 

16,971  05 

22,556  78 

2,810  00 

19,490  64 

17,130  78 

18,852  89 

28,990  60 

45,519  77 

6,840  80 

Women. 

ToUl. 

• 

Meo. 

$88  90 
42  44 
27  89 

37  76 
44  17 
34n 
36  15 
56  86 
48  73 
46  60 
36  49 
69  78 
89  86 

38  13 
42  00 
64  90 
66  94 
40  96 

Wo- 
men. 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oflcoia 

IS 
28 

7 

94 

80 

88 

102 

31 

17 

138 

146 

116 

126 

16 

114 

186 

141 

160 

185 

65 

6 
35 
14 
17 
67 
19 

5 
88 
49 
75 
81 

7 

99 
72 
95 
94 
98 
89 

61 

188 

60 

88 

403 

78 

28 

579 

828 

878 

618 

87 

480 

448 

449 

528 

680 

167 

$4,792  50 

16,968  10 

2,457  17 

5,948  00 

38,989  82 

2,022  00 

2,389  25 

78,786  78 

46,274  62 

80,848  25 

16,704  21 

5^809  55 

28,060  78 

26,074  59 

82,448  62 

51,480  96 

260,880  14 

14,884  88 

$9,877  60 

24,887  27 

3,851  67 

9,271  26 

52,79108 

4,784  80 

3,197  75 

111,700  88 

62,828  57 

47,814  80 

88,260  99 

8,109  55 

47,551  86 

48,206  82 

51,301  01 

80,471  56 

296,409  91 

21,725  68 

$44  79 

29  30 
25  33 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque  Isle.. 
Rosoommon .. 

Saginaw 

St.  Olair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee... 

Tnscola... 

Van  Bnren 

Washtenaw .. 

Wayne 

Wexford 

8 

82 

2 

2 

175 

69 

60 

28 

7 

57 
41 
60 
106 
468 
19 

28  19 
28  18 
80  18 
80  63 
34  77 
28  85 
26  84 
22  08 
43  06 

28  09 

26  42 

27  62 

29  07 
48  88 
82  64 
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TABLE   VI. 

Reaourcea  of  School  Districta,  aa  Reported  by  School  Inapectora  for  the  year  ending 

S^tember  3,  1888, 


C<Minti< 


Touds. 


Moneyi 

on  hand 

8ept.&, 

18OT. 


Od«HU1 
Tax. 


Primary 
School 

InterMt 
Pand. 


AlcOEMt. 


Alleg'AA. 


Antrim 


Bimoch  .. 
(jallioiiii.. 


CbarleToi: 


Cbipiieipr&.. 
Olare. 

Olinton 


Delta. 


HflTftdale 


tUl,2!K»O0 

|S«0tt31 
1,0»U 

18.987  86 
8,«010 
4,734  50 
2,196  17 
8.063  87 

11^66 

83.066  68 
1.716  84 

19^76  98 

18»688  61 

]8«403  88 
■  I  10,960  73 
8.686  81 
7,7:28  41 
1.040  06 
4.817  07 

12,164  66 

4.444  18 

{    11,264  40 

14,688  66 
2,6&S18 

23,404  67 

l.TWll 

2,00010 

6,176  67 

10,990  66 

18,567  04 

8S,fiB6]8 

12,00186 


f668;B0e2O    9680,652  88 


$1,664  01 

006  66 

12,006  06 

760  80 

2,820  68 

806  08 

1,288  66 

0,862  26 

2,683  01 

1,174  46 

18,064  00 

12.604  86 

17,810  46 

18,800  60 

2,(108  40 

8,184  82 

2.096  21 

1,686  18 

16.743  11 

1,064  00 

2,438  08 

16,110  78 

1,286  27 

18,724  18 

882  47 

4,888  26 

8,174  61 

6,080  01 

18,720  82 

81,851  72 

4,66167 


81,681  06 
47  16 

14,464  77 
4,467  77 
8,231  48 
1,60106 
681  70 
0,80170 

16,712  48 
1,618  85 

18,775  88 
8,742  84 

18,406  52 
6.795  2S 
8,125  06 
8,467  47 
2,S80  80 
1,611  44 
0,641  76 
405  04 
2,886  11 

10.928  12 
2,600  04 

15,090  03 

438  52 

00126 

8,650  68 

0,012  07 

10,416  44 
0,882  80 

11.004  06 


Library 
moneys. 


$32,665  02 


848  14 
605  26 
128  80 
105  24 


26  06 
608  78 

77  00 

62  80 
7U0  41 
425  80 
406  51 
428  24 
112  80 
880  68 
388  52 

22  16 

274  08 

868 

206  27 

127  45 


1,838  01 


74  68 
487  60 
606  80 
606  80 

06  06 


Dlfltrict 

tax«a 

for  all 

parpoMt. 


$3,232,663  86 


$10,525  82 
2,717  77 
44,480  68 
22,000  10 
28^118  88 
0,860  06 
10,181  83 
88,084  06 
87.460  04 
18,570  06 
66.063  87 
86,083  75 
71,096  89 
26JB06  46 
10,682  06 
17,000  88 
13,601  81 
12,487  21 
80388  70 
18,414  88 
18,000  86 

40.017  40 
17,880  28 

46.018  27 
7,60183 

28,772  05 
28,067  82 
80,662  92 
81,814  45 
66,741  40 
80,006  00 


Saiaed 
from  all 

other 
■onroea. 


$683,277  26 


$875  73 

8,780  67 
8,10188 
1,88120 
5,887  22 
060  OU 
2,610  26 

18,802  80 
718  82 

18,183  82 

18,642  13 
2,713  78 
4,066  88 
2,03106 
2,288  78 
1,076  05 
2,010  06 
2,722  60 
1,138  86 
4,606  78 
0,616  61 
1,433  56 

17,783  27 
667  72 

23.410  00 
1,665  87 
4,476  87 
7,018  00 
8,517  27 
2.710  47 


Total 

reeoorcei 

for  the 

year. 


96,112.780  30 

816,821  80 
4.768  74 
01,460  84 
84,00106 
85,682  67 
10,711  54 
16.131  04 
67,668  06 

147.600  15 
18,767  88 

181,710  80 
86,865  40 

121,163  28 
62,488  08 
80,666  68 
86,101  62 
22,845  60 
22,612  47 
71.775  18 
20,466  88 
88.740  04 
03,487  02 
25,054  61 

124,806  80 
11,280  05 
54,172  86 
44,782  86 
78,025  81 
^616  18 

151,811  24 
61,682  17 
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TABLE   V I  .—Continued. 


Oounties. 


Ingham 

Ionia 

loeoo 

Iron 

Isabella^ 

Iflle  Royal 

Jaokaon 

Kalamasoo... 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw... 

Lake , 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw..  ... 

Lenawee , 

Livingston 

Lnoe , 

liaeklnac , 

Maoomb 

Aianistee 

Maniton 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland. 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency , 

Muskegon 

Newaygo , 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw , 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda.. 


Monays 
on  hsod 


$10,970  78 

12,600  59 

8.007  16 

6,886  71 

10.148  24 


28,182  06 
16,846  67 

4,017  67 
81.918  75 

8,720  21 

6,237  09 
13,124  67 

2,262  46 

19,899  85 

11,245  46 

880  03 

2,860  04 
12,910  81 

7,876  11 

39  60 

28.702  44 

4,28188 
19,461  67 
15,668  89 

6,446  97 

7,664  18 
19,008  88 
18,945  58 

2.760  20 
20,899  88 
11,225  71 
13,686  17 

7,545  76 
6,846  29 

3.761  75 
6,662  18 
2387  26 


OneBHll 
Tsx. 


$17,138  08 

18,988  20 

1,280  68 

8,878  68 

3,440  27 


22,106  61 

20,864  06 
2,771  47 

26,0ri0  60 
2,626  71 
1,299  67 

11,286  84 
960  54 

27,543  27 

12,78184 

1,007  88 

768  87 

16,981  68 

4,711  26 

88  01 

15,448  88 
1,449  04 
5,558  88 
6,033  06 
1,773  18 
2.876  71 

14,870  68 

7,884  88 

486  41 

8.414  42 

8,218  09 

21,978  87 

3,830  21 

967  48 

1,900  23 

8,886  67 

87142 


Primary 
School 

Interest 
Fond. 


$12,009  14 

11,445  54 

8,66174 

721  62 

5,940  81 


14,187  88 

12,867  27 
1,632  98 

90,617  73 
1,884  68 
2,155  67 

10,468  66 
2,813  42 

15,842  49 

6,623  39 

244  77 

1,618  86 

12,248  44 
8,467  99 
502  60 
9,494  72 
4,943  49 
7,421  71 
7,685  66 
8,476  88 


18.23187 

11,443  07 

227  78 

13,727  98 

6,068  61 

12,617  11 

6ai85  27 

1,280  11 

776  86 

5319  29 

878  98 


Library 
moneys. 


$315  41 
408  11 
131  66 


224  24 


378  68 

2373  88 

26  82 

2,480  28 

114  52 


DisUict 
taxes 

for  all 
porpoeee. 


$66308  97 

49,481  89 

19,117  08 

5.476  98 

34.806  42 


248  89 


888  36 
895  40 


208  89 
894  47 
807  65 


808  66 

625  90 

878  94 

19  96 

14  86 


464  07 
804  65 


344  44 
12  60 

642  68 
12  00 

104  79 

799  01 
20  78 


60,487  00 

64,129  68 

14,385  60 

215,031  64 

8314  96 
15307  88 
36,496  44 

9,686  07 
57,086  62 
28,846  19 

3,986  46 
11,680  66 
27,964  66 
41,001  84 
446  64 
74,090  36 
44,889  38 
39,485  88 
49,468  57 
88348  88 
11,661  14 
28.472  65 
46,686  77 

4,908  17 
87,600  66 
80341  80 
51,877  60 
88,487  15 
ia840  51 

7,685  77 
26384  96 

4387  72 


lUlsed 
from  all 

other 
ioarces. 


$8,468  20 

2,416  14 

867  70 

137128 

3,486  71 


430011 
14.161  46 

1300  88 
18,427  20 

608  08 
1.241  82 

11308  13 

744  86 

3328  67 

7313  76 

4,642  08 
2,308  03 
8,177  85 
85  27 
1368  88 

41,478  86 
8,667  61 
4,946  87 

15,269  68 

1,588  68 

6,808  21 

5,086  26 

684  41 

16,961  81 
4,878  94 

10,06167 

1,014  26 

866  06 

922  91 

1,48181 

609  06 


Total 

resooroes 

for  the 


$116,499  33 
92,681  08 
28,606  81 
17,684  08 
47312  01 


131,161  55 

121,802  24 
24,124  17 . 

887,239  88 
18,174  08 
26376  88 
88,954  87 
16,408  83^ 

186.768  83 
61,738  80^ 
6,127  58 
80,999  49 
78,082  81 
70,611  84 
1.047  01 

124,819  78 
97,688  30 
74,086  82 
84388  16 
50,406  47 
84.181  78 
78337  2L 
89,470  44 
9,091  OS 

148,875  37 
65,837  74 

112.810  82 
41,900  06 
18,880  49 
15,866  58 
43,888  60 
7,624  48 
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TABLE   y I .— Contmtt6d. 


MoDOTS 
on  bund 

•US?.*- 


$3,778  96 

1,780  12 

84,e07  49 
22fiSi&77 

9.210  81 
lJB,llft38 

S^6\ 
12,004  95 
26,480  96 
12,86144 
21,648  70 
51,781 « 
10,624  89 


Ooe  MUl 
Tax. 


$1,317  18 

11,007  42 

7M68 

U04  68 

13,842  75 

13,108  48 

14,677  88 

5,62686 

2,45188 

0,707  06 

7,806  62 

11,288  87 

20,42107 

10,868  67 

2,806  60 


Primary 
Sohool 

InterMt 
Ihind. 


$1,406  06 

14.887  87 
1,622  22 

806  07 
27,812  06 
10,128  72 

8,602  17 
18,654  60 

807  01 

10.888  45 
12,112  66 
10,140  02 
15,098  45 
80,162  35 

8,867  46 


LlbnuT 

ID0II«7t. 


$182  88 
870  80 


60  68 
828  06 
426  75 
828  65 

74  66 


868  27 

86  41 

847  91 

625  18 

7,188  41 

15  00 


Diftrlct 

tftZW 

for  all 
pnrpoMS. 


$11,468  00 

46,028  06 

6,162  66 

8,085  60 

138,624  87 
61,801  46 
84,420  89 
86,167  11 
10,176  41 
68,200  91 
42,806  60 
46^888  60 
57,760  01 

400,514  86 
27,648  09 


Ratoed 
from  all 

other 
•onroea. 


1677  78 

11,944  77 

1,482  85 

1,008  40 

80,884  44 

'6,888  96 

6,722  91 

4,410  72 

482  28 

10,780  86 

6,068  68 

5,547  88 

22,76816 

89,668  02 

4,215  82 


Total 

reaoaroea 

for  the 

year. 


118,860  18 

964n0  54 

U,732  87 

7,244  86 

242,02165 

114.661  88 

76,868  88 

70,989  41 

17.197  49 

97,668  26 

94,476  41 

87,966  00 

168,510  87 

670,272  80 

484»8  97 
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TABLE    VII. 

Expenditures  of  School  Districts  as  reported  by  School  Inspectors  for  the  year  ending 

September  8, 1888. 


Countlea. 


Totals. 


Aloona. 

Alger 

Allegan^ 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Caas 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chlppeiia 

Clare. 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta. 

Eaton 

Bnunet .......... 

Genesee 

Oladwln 

Gogebic 

Grand  Traverse. 

G^Uot 

Hillsdale 

Honghton 


Pftld  tetchera. 


$8,071,667  26 


98,894  40 
2,467  60 
68,626  08 
80,869  60 
10,718  09 
7,904  60 
7,168  60 
87,280  19 
67,288  06 
11,888  06 
64,668  84 
42,706  66 
68,408  02 
87,878  88 
16,886  61 
16,006  00 

18.610  01 
10,987  18 
41,660  67 

8,060  10 
16,100  00 

40.611  78 
14,854  80 
67,128  78 

4,878  90 
11,650  00 
28,081  08 
88,611  46 
47,630  68 
62,188  27 


Paid  for 

building  and 

repain. 


$806,18248 


$1,687  17 
880  68 
6,886  08 
4,688  12 
1,068  66 
8,188  76 
1,272  24 
4,741  26 

26,718  18 
1,686  28 

20,077  17 

14,686  44 
6,806  64 
2,461  18 
2,677  88 
8,864  06 
8,068  64 
8,740  28 
8,610  47 
1,888  88 
6,810  10 
4,680  60 
1,647  83 

11,805  07 
1,606  04 

26,008  88 
8,010  78 
4,134  00 

10,176  86 
6,670  68 


Paid 

for  library 

books  and 

care  of 

library. 


$57,800  76 


$248  64 

486  00 

66  00 


211  26 

870  80 

184  76 

86  00 

866  06 

886  34 

1,148  68 

78  41 

86  00 

172  34 


Paid  on 
bonded  in- 
debtedness. 


78  91 


28  76 

172  47 

200 

951  14 

86  00 


880  00 
840  00 
10146 
496  12 


$814,668  61 


$680  79 


4,688  82 

68  00 

2,647  20 

680  22 
1,802  00 
8,191  76 
2,880  86 

87126 
10,886  44 
6,823  81 
14,000  07 
8,48122 
1,000  17 
4,068  06 

844  10 

480  41 
6,667  60 
1,181  28 

786  80 

11,868  88 

1,606  10 

11,086  60 

416  72 

666  66 
6,007  64 
6307  20 
8,616  97 
1,818  76 


Paid 

foiralloth*:r 

parpoe».t. 


$066,46134 


$8,160  83 

068  81 

12,606  07 

6,728  87 

6,288  67 

6,0U6  27 

2,014  61 

8,625  66 

80,604  18 

8.888  88 

18,078  08 

12,280  06 

17,820  80 

8,756  08 

6,68118 

4,887  60 

8,840  01 

8,980  11 

0,106  66 

8,44160 

14,248  80 

14,670  78 

4,086  14 

81,881  61 

8,788  86 

8,018  66 

8,420  46 

10,648  66 

18,684  76 

88,774  06 


Total 
ezpenditnrea 
for  the  year. 


$6,112,780  88 


$16,881  80 
4,768  74 
01,469  84 
84,991  06 
86.688  67 
19,711  64 
16.181  04 
67,666  08 

147,660  16 
18i767  88 

181,719  89 
86,866  40 

181,168  88 
68;488  0B 
80,666  68 
86,101  68 
88,846  60 
22,612  47 
71,776  18 
20,466  88 
88,740  04 
02,487  02 
26,054  61 

124,806  80 
11,280  66 
64,172  86 
44,732  86 
78,086  81 
88,616  18 

161,811  24 


Amount 

on  hand 

Sept.  8, 1888. 


$876,080  08 

$2,060  11 
907  81 

16,104  86 
2,818  67 
6,874  26 
2,194  70 
8,267  44 
8,868  87 

20,400  18 
1,042  08 

17,880  41 
0,664  60 

12,484  27 

10,454  02 
4,246  80 
6,788  68 
2,006  08 
8,616  60 

12»774  80 
6,001  19 
8,417  00 

12,090  07 
8,08S  16 

11,00B  06 
1,606  84 
7,130  28 
4,00e  21 

18,000  68 
0,646  66 

47,016  46 


EXPENDITURES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 
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TABLE    VII.— Con«ntted. 


Oounties. 


HaroiL. 

loghftm 

Ionia 

lOKO 

Iran ......... 

£»belU 

laleBoraL.. 

JacksoiL 

KilMwaioo. 
RalkaAkA... 
Sent 


Lake. 


Leelanaw 

LeoaVree. 

UTfngaton 

Lsee . 


MMomb. 


Hazqaetto. 


MMtand 


Kewajso 
Oakland. 


Paid  teachen. 


OkmIa 


134,877  83 
6A,878  65 
64.0U17 
14,890  28 
8,707  60 
»,513  10 


74.106  58 
68,08185 
11,755  50 

178,486  60 

6,485  75 

18,767  60 

46,068  06 

10,588  88 

75,«6  88 

88,474  85 

2,887  00 

9,468  85 

41,806  08 

38,158  n 

755  00 

57.107  40 
26,796  77 
84,606  84 
88,506  68 
18,018  00 

0,718  73 
87,516  84 
60,814  67 

4.147  80 
71,188  40 
27,920  05 
66,060  05 
28,887  45 

9,8n60 
24,862  27 


Paid  for 

boildlnff  and 

repairs. 


12,919  18 
33,026  53 
8,090  90 
4,238  28 
1.879  56 
4,689  32 


15.704  11 

20,114  64 
1,487  46 

80,290  38 

128  2U 

1,261  70 

9,2&7  78 

686  51 

5,428  28 

7,194  58 

484  74 

4,494  85 

8,638  64 

4,228  27 

88  10 

10,966  49 

20,025  94 
8,889  19 
5,164  61 

15,206  01 
1,638  09 

18,576  20 

5,686  48 

820  02 

84,168  81 
4,578  82 

18,006  87 

4,082  65 

2,226  95 

416  95 

1,507  11 


Paid 

for  library 

books  and 

caroof 

library. 


845  50 
775  10 
647  75 
146  62 
100  00 
60  60 


i27  45 

2,214  86 

115  08 

8,458  64 

10  00 

25  00 

98  80 


906  90 
20  60 


46  00 

288  09 

42  88 


888  86 

286  40 
824  62 
879  80 

42  00 

5188 

41195 

287  78 


14K172 

15  00 

452  40 

84  00 


100  00 
68  66 


Paid  on 
bonded  In- 
debtednoia. 


84,204  75 
6,561  89 
6,889  95 
1,90158 
540  00 
1,68124 


8,168  22 

8,103  53 

725  81 

19,980  86 


1,427  74 
5,000  12 
1,146  54 
6,653  01 
8,004  90 
860  00 
1,146  91 
6,748  17 
5,62111 


2,088  54 
4,628  11 
7,840  19 
9,99)7  82 
1,277  57 

582  22 
8,409  20 
2,772  56 

668  26 
8,878  11 
8,222  07 
4,751  48 

864  66 

725  22 


8,664  22 


Paid 

for  all  other 

pnrpoaei. 


89,151  65 

20,783  74 

14,167  28 

4,893  66 

2,465  61 

5,876  00 


28,054  93 

15,487  23 
5,042  80 

58,096  40 
1,807  84 
8,507  08 

10,245  88 
1,470  23 

17,870  94 
8,690  86 
1,178  25 
2,605  51 
8,607  95 

20,668  97 
188  85 

81,076  69 

27,449  01 
8,946  86 

18,26104 
7,524  54 
8,378  57 
9,266  68 

11,446  58 
1,677  27 

28,226  51 
8363  64 

15,875  50 
4.980  77 
8,840  12 
2,45161 
5,068  06 


Total 
expendJknrea 
for  the  year. 


$61,682  17 
116,489  83 
92,68106 
28,505  81 
17,684  02 
47,612  01 


Amount 

on  hand 

Sept.  8, 1888. 


810,488  86 

17,928  52 

18,942  06 

8,(»2  46 

5,99186 

8,84185 


131,161  55 

121,302  24 
24,124  17 

827,289  82 
12,174  08 
26,276  28 
88,954  87 
16,408  83 

125,768  88 
61,738  80 
6,187  58 
20,909  49 
78,062  81 
70,6U84 
1,047  01 

124,819  78 
97,588  89 
74,906  82 
84,58216 
50,408  47 
24,121  78 
78327  21 
89,470  44 
9.09106 

148,876  87 
55,837  74 

112,810  22 
41,990  05 
18,839  49 
15,886  58 
48,288  69 


15,001  26 

17,410  18 

4,986  60 

28,975  09 

5.282  24 

6387  07 

18,366  78 

8,565  28 

19,548  88 

9354  26 

1,282  59 

8,286  87 

12,666  14 

6,908  84 

64  5« 

21,886  86 

18,40216 

19,828  22 

17343  71 

8,845  26 

8,862  79 

9,656  89 

19,112  47 

2378  21 

10,006  82 

11340  16 

12,668  88 

9320  62 

8,650  87 

8,480  47 

7,068  48 
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Counties. 


Oeooda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Preeque  Isle... 
Roscommon... 

Saginaw 

St  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.... 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

Van  Bnren 

Washtenaw.... 

Wayne. 

Wexford 


P«Id  t«ftchen. 


$3,681  17 

9,820  25 

6^,746  03 

4,87180 

8,15185 

117,291  89 

02,470  28 

46,86106 

80,878  84 

8,109  66 

47,641  96 

48,069  07 

61.883  78 

80,488  18 

896,869  91 

21,766  18 


Pftid  for 

building  and 

repaln. 


11,086  88 
1,087  09 

18»980  27 

1,716  20 

998  24 

88,928  54 
8,888  78 
6,280  08 
8,843  05 
8,996  89 

18,148  95 

17,141  91 
6,80186 

17,178  70 

805,060  65 

4,898  45 


Pafd 

for  library 

books  and 

oareof 

library. 


15  25 
475  96 
106  08 


1,741  05 

289  65 

868  04 

20  70 

7100 

110  95 

127  47 

185  74 

086  81 

87,488  95 

177  87 


Paid  on 
bonded  lo- 
debtedniiat. 


1158  70 
1,540  91 
4,869  87 
1,199  47 
278  69 
9,846  96 
8,99197 
8,882  96 
5,985  16 
670  41 
7,888  87 
4,49185 
7,004  76 
4,675  09 
6,72128 
2,865  08 


Paid 

for  all  other 

parpoMf. 

Totol 
expendltarM 
for  the  year. 

Amonnt 

on  hand 

Sept.  8, 1888. 

$1,215  70 

r,824  48 

$1,738  4» 

2,919  45 

18,860  18 

4,136^ 

16,788  24 

96,809  54 

11,999  17 

2,280  27 

11,732  87 

1,611  1& 

87160 

7,244  86 

1,960  06 

40,784  81 

242,02166 

88,4e7  40 

21,617  78 

114,66188 

28,169  07 

11,789  95 

76,368  88 

8,786  82 

9,668  96 

70^989  41 

12,838  28 

2,298  28 

17,197  49 

2,061  86 

12,886  48 

97,668  26 

16,941  56 

14,746  82 

94,476  41 

14,911  09 

114)88  19 

87,966  09 

11,868  88 

19,941  28 

158,510  87 

80,300  82 

96,747  88 

670,272  89 

85,960  ftd 

7<547  2B 

48,866  97 

18,fln  7& 
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TABLE  VIII. 

MMkmeouB  Financial  StatMi459  a$  Reported  by  School  In»peetor9  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  3, 1888. 


ConntfM. 


ToUli. 


V«  ■•«••««    I 


iioona.... 

Alger 

Allegaa.... 

Alpena 

Aatriffl.... 

inou 

fianga.... 

Bwry 

Bay 

Beule , 

Benieo 

BnttcL...., 
CalboTu .... 

Cia 

Cfairievofz. 
CtMboygan 
Chippewa.. 
CU» 

CUaton.... 

Ciwrford.. 
Delta....... 

hiau...... 

Eoaet 

^eaeeae 

Oiidwin 

floieblc 

OaadTraTwie 
fiiaUot 


B<md6d 

Indeb^edDcn 

of  the 

dlatrlett. 


$1^70,862  06 


Total 
Indebtedne 
of  the 
dtotrlcu. 


$1,746,995  48 


SSJW7  88 
400  00 

6,892  58 

6SO0O 

S1.604flO 

4,786  00  I 

<SSOO 
14329  74 
30,194  SO 

8,778  00 
86,906  00 
12,256  82 
40/)00  00 

3,829  68 
12,700  00 

4,983  00 

M07  00 

4,916  90 
28,065  00 

2.685  00 

27,068  86 

17,665  10 

10,Qf»00 

100,192  60 

4,780  00 
28,400  00 
22396  00 
6830013 
11363  60 
16300  00 


13,568  73 

640  28 

7,479  77 

1315  95 

22307  41 

6,664  18 

232  00 

17,141  18 

42,927  70 

•  3,863  08 

26,723  96 

L-;,762  42 

40,387  11 

4312  83 

14,266  71 

6,078  09 

9,012  04 

6,496  64 

24,448  66 

3,186  64 

80,968  62 

21,898  44 

1237410 

100,780  68 

6,170  61 

28,787  00 

23,683  16 

58,712  56 

16316  63 

20,016  00 


Amoant  doe 
the  dlitrlete. 


8137,716  13 


•20  UO 

629  46 
1396  47 

808  10 
1,709  78 
1314  68 

178  49 
],808  46 

669  12 

1.424  74 
2,106  74 
1.888  13 
1,060  47 

666  88 

1.425  61 
1,600  06 

197  88 
3,099  07 
2.96120 
4.888  61 
4,445  80 

886  88 
1,666  78 

682  84 
3,463  50 

864  66 
2,029  26 
1,808  60 

714  28 

81142 


Amonnt 
reoelred  bj 
the  diatrioU 
for  non-resl- 
dent  tuition. 


$54.088  09 


$126  00 


1,447  74 
1148 
40  66 
11  10 


848  50 

887  36 

12  00 

806  52 

1323  01 

2,044  79 

608  19 

85  10 

197  60 

2  76 

18  60 

906  38 

10  61 


1.989  92 

118  48 

2.062  62 


1,063  64 
634  89 

1,146  54 
686  80 


Amoimt  peld 
aod  doe  In- 
■peeton  and 
memberaof 
■chool  boards 
for 


$16,406  81 

$122  00 
28  26 
222  63 
819  00 
140  13 
88  22 
19  00 
184  69 
286  60 
77  40 
296  66 
142  97 
162  48 
168  76 
19126 
221  40 
110  76 
184  89 
178  26 
186  06 
100  90 
284  40 
167  46 
626  50 
183  76 
85  50 


287  95 

moo 

112  00 


Amount  paid 

and  doe  town- 

ihip  ehalmien 

and  offloen 

for  aerrloea. 


$28,072  46 


$27  60 

12  00 

12176 

196  50 

106  00 

9183 

600 

149  81 

284  06 

39  00 

177  86 

268  76 

40198 

16146 

98  40 

104  70 

9180 

81  49 

76  91 

8166 

2QB70 

184  16 

49  79 

471  60 

46  25 

84  00 

66  78 

89  26 

248  86 

129  60 
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Coanties. 


Haron 

Ingham^ 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Isle  Royal 

Jackson .'. 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Ltvlngston 

Luce 

Mackinao 

Maoomb 

Manistee. 

Haniton 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta^ 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm. 

Montmorency.. 

Muskegon 

Newaygo. 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw^*. 

Ontonagon 


Bonded 

indebtedneu 

of  the 

dlitrlctfl. 


116,006  00 

16,100  08 

8,401  67 

2,500  00 

0,451  50 

17,831  85 


16,i«5  00 

18,500  00 

7,500  00 

284,248  50 


2,700  00 
28,866  02 

l,4iB6  00 

7,686  05 
18,060  00 

8,000  00 
18,077  00 

7,216  00 
88,686  00 


102,800  00 
58,882  88 

0,464  00 
17,616  00 

4,860  00 

2,706  60 
23«608  62 

6;e06  60 

726  00 

27,608  02 

6,808  60 
28,038  10 

4,078  20 

6,100  00 
876  00 


Total 

indebtednets 

of  the 

dlatricUk 
/ 


$16,214  16 

64,870  07 

12,120  78 

6,808  40 

0,621  58 

18,076  06 


16,773  22 
20,006  07 

8,470  10 

236,046  68 

202  84 

8,782  10 
81,161  68 

1,063  02 

8366  01 
16,667  42 

8,065  00 
14,605  16 

7,760  72 
86,062  28 
850  00 
108,28105 
58,017  01 
10,040  86 
10,796  10 

6,184  08 

4,704  64 
24,07100 

7,686  72 

1,846  84 
28,866  47 

7,844  84 
20,760  U 

4,718  76 

7,206  20 
626  40 


Amount  due 
the  diiirlcto. 


11,100  68 

2,67100 

765  45 

2,156  08 

'     088  01 

4,402  72 


1,886  82 

684  80 
1,200  08 
1,800  88 

687(0 
1,528  64 
1,066  42 
1,478  50 
1,800  07 

810  80 

64  87 

6,2»63 

7164 

806  27 
1,004  20 
1,017  66 
1,804  78 
1,704  80 
2,026  80 
4,428  68 
1,688  14 

706  68 
6,716  01 
4,120  16 
2,06148 
2,688  70 

017  67 
1,682  68 
2,84177 

04S00 


Amount 
receired  by 
the  diitrlcte 
for  non-reii' 
dent  tuition. 


1160  17 
1,278  87 
2,406  61 


76  32 


2,334  17 

2,160  80 

40  76 

2,718  72 


84  76 
I4O8486 

11  60 

2,286  67 

883  76 


660 

i;nO07 

60  84 


26  60 
26  06 

87  66 
44  76 

88  68 
000 

076  05 
720  88 


486  38 

101  00 

2,70127 

165  41 

625 


Amount  paid 
and  due  in- 
•pectors  and 
membert  of 
ichool  boards 
for  eerviceB. 


$256  36 
164  80 
148  46 
00  00 
268  00 
210  20 


188  85 
16104 
222  02 
64  00 
18128 

287  28 
182  06 
875  80 
114  26 

88  14 

117  88 
162  10 

07  60 
42  00 
226  00 
146  01 
22150 
216  00 
168  00 
188  60 

288  76 
222  86 

118  06 
216  66 
848  86 
280  72 
20420 
207  76 

86  00 


Amount  paid 
and  due  town- 
ship chairmen 
and  officers 
for  services. 


$201  06- 

124  82 

00  50 

80  42. 

100  00* 

136  75 


146  86 
876  85 
85  67 
776  70' 


S2  35' 
137  46 
60  81> 
418  40* 
118  06 
21  14^ 
112  60 
84  60 
71  15* 
60  00 
1,060  00 
806  66 
426  42: 
406  64 
81  75< 
76  M* 
202. 18 
181  d6 
66  00- 
406  80 
lf»  AO- 
180  68 
97.  60* 
70  70 
88  60 
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TABLE   Y  111  .-^Continued. 


Counties. 


Oscaola , 

OkdcIa 

Otaego 

Ottawa. 

PrMQixe  lale 
Boseammoii 

Saginaw 

St  Clair 

SU  Joseph... 

Sanilac. 

Schoolermft. 
ShJawasBee. 

Tueola^ 

TanBoren.. 
Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Weiford.... 


Bond«d 

IndeblMlnesB 

of  the 

diitrlcU. 


r,568  99 

1,100  00 

1,400  00 

82.81194 

6,000  00 

80OO0 

96,486  00 

82,000  00" 

6,814  87 

18,600  17 

600  OO 

16,818  40 

45976iD0 

7,486  80 

47,80186 

20.676  00 

18,864  47 


Total 

Indebtednets 

of  Ibe 

districts. 


$7,098  91 

2,063  87 

1,733  67 

28,66113 

10,608  46 

586  60 

42,884  28 

'86,042  71 

8,407  79 

21,057  00 

966  98 

18,061  76 

48,080  18 

8,007  67 

48,446  87 

dO»9O0O8 

19,686  26 


▲mount  due 
the  districts. 


11,842  73 

1,347  76 

820  73 

1,899  46 

6394  29 

2S8  48 

3,776  35 

1,174  49 

42106 

1,646  88 

83  61 

1.409  86 

1.807  69 

2,069  69 

717  49 

798  82 

819  72 


Amovnt 
received  by 
the  districts 
for  Qon-rest- 
dent  taitioD. 


1106  05 


324  27 


10  00 

830.62 

682  25 

1,801  12 

14124 

1,104  44 
617  59 
1,500  84 
6,360  80 
2,264  16 
97  02 


Amount  paid 
and  due  in- 
spectors  and 
members  of 
school  boards 
for  seryioes. 


$247  80 
64  25 
122  60 
204  10 
122  25 
8160 
470  54 
260  60 
144  25 
280  25 
100  00 
206  57 
283  75 
255  15 
870  60 
86150 
288  91 


Amount  paid 
and  due  town- 
ship chairmen 
and  officers 
for  serrlces. 


$105  57 

28  75 

47  01 

415  22 

11167 

26  60 

678  80 

120  25 

183  00 

188  40 

59  60 

884  96 

160  8^ 

114  65 

629  25 

8,628  25 

285  23 
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TABLE   IX. 

Coat  per   Capita  of  Public  Schooln  of  the  State  for  the  Sehpol  year  ending 

September  3,  1888. 


Counties. 


Totals. 


Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenao 

Baraga 

Barrj 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Brancli 

Calhoon 

CasB 

Oharlevoix. 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Glare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta. 

Eaton 

Bin  met- --..... 
Uencooe. ... .«. 

Gladwin 

€k)gebic 

Gd.  Traverse . 
Gratiot. 


No.  of  tcholara 

iaeia^M  in 

•chool  census 

In- 


31| 


818,844 


807 


8,688 
8,078 

979 

688 

679 

1,649 

12,896 

689 
6.688 
8,666 
6,404 
1,581 

674 
1,648 
1,648 

889 
8,090 

886 
8,878 
8,478 
1,681 
4,887 


1,686 
1,489 
8,648 


ill 


311,074 


1,186 

197 

9,048 

1,064 

8,067 

1,068 

866 

6,076 

8,894 

1.064 

6,798 

6.066 

6,760 

4,660 

8,894 

1,888 

],6]3 

1,106 

6,867 

487 

1,568 

6,176 

1,407 

7.878 

746 

318 

2,871 

6,680 


No.  pupils 
enrolled  in — 


|1. 
I  8, 


199,907 


889 


8,948 

1,889 

887 

848 

401 

1,606 

7,447 

474 

4,188 

8,844 

4,406 

1,880 

668 

991 

906 

691 

1,913 

800 

1,096 

8,096 

906 

3,846 


1,066 
1,800 
2,280 


286311 


779 

167 
7,014 

612 
1,688 

789 

168 
4,997 
8,088 

913 
6,186 
4,117 
4,608 
3,626 
1,770 
1,196 
1,120 

827 
4,498 


942 
4,968 

996 
6,612 

664 

810 
1,808 
6,146 


Oost  per  eaplte  for 

Instruolion, 

based  on  school 

census  in— 


lis 


8680 


8516 

«  « •  «  *  • 

648 

406 

738 

877 

866 

620 

429 

718 

606 

796 

681 

767 

680 

426 

844 

606 

691 

787 

388 

668 

686 

664 


•8- 
^8. 


1 


^U 


It  41 


-<5 


84  86 


680 
778 
607 


8696 

8686 

1864 

18  64 

8  80 

427 

668 

440 

604 

646 

568 

498 

848 

869 

447 

484 

840 

406 

680 

694 

462 

628 

489 

669 

646 

664 

662 

613 

626 

687 

496 

463 

468 

404 

691 

664 

425 

492 

13  84 

1126 

479 

896 

488 

518 

694 

611 

411 

605 

696 

696 

925 

688 

688 

629 

874 

416 

Oosfc  per  enpito  for 

Inrtructlon, 
bMed  on  enroll- 
ment In — 


8860 


8708 


667 
706 
809 
683 
12  50 

6  81 
786 
898 
813 
909 
846 
840 
707 
706 
689 
663 
765 

1050 

7  01 
789 
717 

8  71 


all 


8  81 
988 
648 


8606 


$868 
1697 
490 
961 
778 
766 
1360 
643 
686 
786 
690 
640 
688 
707 
709 
761 
666 
789 
604 

17  76 
796 
689 
840 
660 
986 

1400 
708 
466 


I 

a  _ 


87  80 


8826 
16  97 
689 
887 
78(^ 
709 
1281 
676 
706 
828 
690 
670 
768 
748 
709 
736 
681 
727 
648 
1606 
746 
616 
788 
6  71 
986 
927 
796 
621 


Total  expenses  per 

capita  during 

year,  based  upon 

enrollment  In — 


Pi 


81687 


81068 


968 
18  46 
1811 
2811 
2128 
14  88 
1486 
1346 
1697 
20  88 
1677 
1878 
1160 
1026 
1178 

953 
1161 
2832 
2017 
14  63 
974 
2061 


88  76 


8868 
18  71 
1161 


81468 

28  68 

684 

1686 

1113 

18  46 

87  66 

764 

973 

12  41 

886 

730 

863 

946 

1130 

16  27 
9  01 

1613 
819 

8088 

14  08 
710 

1880 
806 

17  41 
6869 
1014 

6  61 


^1 
^1 


$12  38 

813  62 

88  68 

706 

13  18 

1188 

16  41 
28  01 

9  n 

13  85 
18  77 
12  10 

11  80 

12  or 

10  87 
1187 
18  00 

10  24 

12  48 
981 

87  38 

17  38 
990 

11  61 

12  79 

17  41 
37  78 

18  57 
8  12 


COST  PEE  CAPITA  OF  PUBUO  SOflOOLa 


1*  •• 
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TABLE   IX. —Continued, 


ConnUes. 


milrfalA 

Hooshton... 

Hutm. 

Ingham 

lonU 

loaoo 

ilOQ 

Ittbella 

Isle  BoyaL.. 
-JaekBon. ... 
Kalamazoo . 
Kalkitoka.... 

Kent 

Keweenaw.. 

Uke 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw ... 
Lenawee 

LiTteflEBtOQ.. 

I4ice 

Maokinac... 

Macomb 

Maaletoe..., 

ICanltoa 

Marqaette.. 


Menominee 

Midland 

MJsankee. 

Mcmroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 

Mmkegon. 

Newaygo. 

'Oafclaad.. 


Na  of  Mholara 

Included  in 

■ehool  cental 

in— 


Pi 

|8| 


2,700 
9,M7 
2,680 

8,118 

060 

1,106 


6,168 
866 
7,801 
6,518 
6,897 
808 

aoo 

4,916 


No.  papUt 
enrolled  in — 


pi 


6,606 
6,214 

3S0  , 
19,7ttB  ' 

641 
1.060 
3.068 

889 
MOO 
1.446 

246 
1,111 
8,684 
4^1 

160 
0,190 
2.179 
2,888 
4,987 
1,025 


.A... 


5,927 
4.860 
1,290 
0,688 

860 
1,011 
6,909 
2,263 
8,488 
4,786 

148 

814 
6,980 
2,084 

276 
1,176 
2,627 
4,807 
1,970 
2,871 
1,117 
8,426 
6,987 

871 
8,679 
4,721 
6,886 


2,276 
6,012 
1,760 
8,961 
2,764 
1,916 
551 
790 


4,806 
4,168 

271 
12,499 

818 

877 
2,244 

29 
4,138 
1,444 

151 

688 
2,488 
2,812 
56 
0,662 
1,702 
1,866 
8,818 

858 


111 

{3      -O 


5,106 

494 

4,668 

4,896 

4,924 

539 

163 

8,662 


1,466 
8.141 


6,606 


8,685 


4,588 

8,740 

1,081 

7,076 

217 

806 

5,288 

1,584 

6,601 

3,932 

99 

575 

8.805 

1,517 

187 

714 

1,866 

8,275 

1,266 

1,680 


Ooit  per  capita  for 
Instmctlon, 

on  tchool 
cenrai  In— 


16  86 
587 
485 
611 
800 
858 
708 
506 


5,888 
5,003 
288 
2,686 
8.656 
6,875 


678 
686 
608 
6  61 
8  71 
580 
616 
487 
679 
784 
6  71 
489 
489 
472 
188 
516 
601 
619 
572 
6  41 


Mi 
S 


n 


«8| 


8454 

448 

296 
449 
448 
511 
957 
4  21 


840 
669 


567 
476 

727 


494 
548 
802 
445 
8  91 
764 
888 
892 
4  67 

4  76 
793 

5  77 
880 
462 
219 
818 
5  41 
445 
514 
481 
8  78 
821 
878 

1091 
480 
450 
516 


$524 
568 
888 
528 
562 
880 
764 
487 


689 
569 
7  57 
690 
565 
670 
4  57 
899 
648 
586 
717 
498 
885 
469 
190 
560 
560 
505 
556 
529 
878 
826 
472 
1091 
580 
468 
596 


Ooet  per  oepita  for 

Initraeuon, 
besed  on  enroll- 
ment In — 


111 


$814 
970 
666 
804 
929 
682 
842 
712 


984 
875 
779 

1042 
748 
695 
8  48 
746 
885 
785 

1098 
714 
7  41 
836 
898 
889 
770 
776 
862 
7  71 


723 
7  74 


838 
670 
889 


•a       • 

III 

5      "O 


$6  48 
767 
499 
668 
676 
761 

12  27 
668 


639 
711 
968 
599 

1487 
958 
518 
578 
587 
577 

1187 
818 
606 
636 
824 

18  48 
783 
618 
806 
679 

1128 
4  60 
511 

1431 
608 
502 
662 


43. 


^€ 


16  80 
966 
645 
677 
706 
628 
930 
594 


790 
796 
920 
882 

1027 
8  21 
618 
600 
702 
619 

1180 
762 
658 
766 
840 
8.96 
751 
672 
889 
710 

1128 
512 
612 

1481 
7  71f 
600 
783 


Total  expenses  per 

capita  daring 

year,  based  open 

enrollment  in— 


JE  ^  « 


81460 
1569 
890 
1588 
1560 
1005 
1858 
1041 


16  52 
1691 
1427 
1902 

9  78 

919 
1663 

989 
1298 
16  28 
18  82 
15  47 
1244 
1704 

406 
1547 
8184 
18  21 
1527 
27  02 


S818 
1063 


17  OT 
10  82 
1408 


^-9 


87  99 

18  88 

766 

861 

728 

1174 

2601 

884 


^1 


810  08 

15  88 
800 

1180 
10  24 
10  42 

16  88 
8  71 


802 

898 

14  96 

856 

17  66 

14  80 

673 

768 

800 

7  81 

2024 

1251 

794 

10  41 

408 

2146 

1875 

980 

1827 

1181 

17  56 

603 

726 

2407 

849 

989 

918 


12  87 

18  15 

14  81 

15  24 
12  98 
11  88 

987 
786 
990 
9  71 

19  38 
14  12 

970 

14  72 

404 

16  14 
22  19 

10  73 
14  72 

16  61 

17  56 
942 
855 

24  07 

14  96 

959 

11  18 
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TABLE   IX. ^Continued. 


Counties. 


Oceana. 

Ogemaw , 

Ontonagon.... 

Osceola 

OscodM 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqnelsle.... 
Roscommon^.. 

Saginaw 

SLCOair 

St.  JosQph 

Sai.ilao. 

Schoolcraft.... 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren 

Washtenaw.... 

Wayne- 

Wexford 


No.  of  Bcholara 

Included  in 

Bchool  oenaua 

In— 


111 
1^1 


1,069 
828 
091 

1,6U 


,    193 

8,103 

218 

188 

ur,oi9 

7,898 
2,9fi» 
2,870 
618 
8,218 
2,898 


8,683 

71,828 

1,488 


•a      J 


8,857 
1,001 

147 
8,838 

489 
1,1U 
8,404 
1,842 

807 
9,811 
9,719 
4,412 
9,474 

478 
6,814 
8,128 
8,117 
8,468 
9,882 
1,767 


No.  puplla 
enrolled  in — 


'if 

'-3 


770 

281 

475 

1,418 


280 
4,880 

166 

124 
9,257 
4,798 
2,489 
1,792 

488 
2,798 
2,142 
2,878 
4,850 
26,881 
1,198 


111 

53     -o 


t 


2,909 

802 

92 

2,a(H 

408 

885 

4,476 

861 

182 

6,809 

8,494 

8,408 

8,788 

885 

4,406 

6,891 

4,819 

4,800 

6,881 

1,862 


Coat  per  capita  for 

Inetructlon, 

baaed  on  aehool 

ceuaoB  in — 


|1| 


Goat  per  canlta  for 

inBiracuon, 
bued  on  enroll- 
ment In — 


$511 
898 
991 
689 


680 
494 
399 
664 
482 
432 
846 
404 
768 
782 
668 
697 
7  61 
884 
678 


Ungraded 

achnol 
diatrlctn. 

All  the 
dlstricta. 

Graded 

school 

diatricta. 

Ungraded 

aehool 

diatricta. 

$4  48 

$4  88 

f722 

$696 

744 

659 

497 

928 

17  20 

11  19 

14  42 

2747 

480 

5(N) 

824 

870 

898 

898 

-r-*-- 

966 

787 

711 

800 

947 

864 

422 

8  44 

606 

288 

804 

681 

694 

792 

719 

617 

1887 

866 

424 

849 

670 

818 

884 

888 

488 

512 

845 

1001 

884 

818 

881 

684 

4  41 

881 

818 

799 

1287 

418 

628 

842 

646 

848 

809 

896 

497 

469 

648 

786 

696 

480 

817 

1187 

678 

828 

886 

1022 

648 

749 

874 

719 

978 

js8 


$6  21 
822 

18  64 
658 
968 
887 
677 

6  87 
1046 

7  41 
562 
808 
461 
985 
660 
662 
887 
896 
985 
864 


Total  expenaea  per 

capita  during 

year,  baaed  upon 

enrollment  In — 


111 
111 


$1179 

1818 

18  83 

888 


929 
1171 
1319 

820 
17  74 
1047 
1537 

897 

17  01 

18  60 
1718 
12  88 
18  79 
2280 
1380 


1814 

1887 

8733 

985 

1510 

16  09 

704 

12  41 

2860 

783 

888 

870 

884 

2048 

771 

761 

818 

900 

847 

1466 


$8  91 

14  29 
2188 

9  49 

15  10 
14  09 

948 

12  66 

17  80 

13  85 

8  11 
11  51 

689 

18  40 
1120 
10  16. 

9  89* 
18  75 
20  00 

14  20 
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TABLE    X. 


StatUties  of  TownsHip  Libraries  as  reported  by  School  Inspectors  for  the  year  ending' 

September  3,  1888. 


Counties. 

No.  of  tovnabljM 
using  library  mon- 
eys   for   general 
sobool  purposes. 

No.    of   townships 
forfeiting  library 
moneys. 

No.   of  townships 
maintaining  libra- 
rles. 

No.  of  Tolumes  add- 
ed tn  township  li- 
braries   during 
year. 

Whole  No.  of  vol- 
umes in  township 
libraries. 

Amount   paid    for 
books  and  care  of 
township  libraries. 

Amount  of    taxes 
voted    for  town- 
ship Ubrarles.. 

Amount  of  fines, 
etc..  received  from 
county  treasurers 
for  township   11- 
brarles. 

ToUls 

477 

244 

519 

10,845* 

129,644 

$16,016  44 

$8,662  82 

•23,128  6» 

Alcona —  --..-. 

8 
1 

12 
2 

2 
8 
1 

10 

8 

8 

10 

11 

14 

10 

2 

8 

2 

2 

12 

2 

4 

5 

4 

2 
8 
2 

1 
7 
8 
8 
1 
1 
■    2 
2 
4 
1 
7 
1 
2 
8 
2 
1 
4 
5 
4 
3 
4 
2 
0 
5 

1 
2 

10 
8 

12 

1 

0 

.         8 

10 

11 
9 
4 
8 
5 
8 
6 
4 
7 
8 
6 
4 
7 
8 
1 
8 

250 
888 

2,7ik7 

359 

2,148 

77 

$60  00 

25  00 

482  22 

$80  75- 

Alger 

AUegan 

Alpena.^.  .. 

812 

12 

196 

$152  06 

807  51 
14  80* 

Antrim 

Annac 

87180 

26  00 

108  90- 

Baraga _--.. 

Barry 

41 
392 

64 
627 

88 

71 
128 
250 

82 
165 

1,133 

2,885 

1,586 

4.168 

1,635 

990 

2,064 

1,654 

815 

399 

696 

618 

1,383 

266 

8,074 

1,116 

582 

801 

89  77 

440  08 

128  68 

728  64 

281  67 

86  75 

107  08 

245  51 

167  18 

60  00 

68  75 

15  68 

277  50 

75  00 

297  84 

148  85 

88  71 

40  87 

387  70* 

Bay 

60  00 

60  00 

325  00 

808  75 

Benzie — 

Berrien .. 

12  85 
600  48 

Brancb .. .. 

152  OO' 

Calhoun  ........ 

219  50 

Case 

• 

60  85- 

CbArleTOix 

206  00 

80  86- 

Cheboyaan 

124  27 

Chippewa... 

124  8i 

Claie 

96  80 

Clinton 

8 
185 

45 
188 
107 

86 

4106 

Ciawftjrd.-- .....  -..-- 

100  00 

18  45 

Delta 

206  27 

Eaton. 

60  00 
226  00 

261  08 

■™mfft             .   . , , 

- ... ...a.. 

Genesee 

14 
1 
8 
1 

11 

17 

8 

860  94 

Gladwin 

28  70 

Gogebic 

Grand  Traverse.... 

18 
2 
2 
8 

606 

8,779 

4 

400 

2,824 

846  60 

68  05 
50  00 

Gratiot 

60  41 

HfllMlale 

9 
172 

29  05 

445  18 

120  48 

Houghton.. 

4 

40  00 

680  00 

izzvi 
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TABLE   X .—Continued. 


Counties. 


Huron. 

Ingham 

Ionia 

losoo 

Iron 

Isabella 

IflAe  Royal.... 

-Jackson 

Kalamaaoo... 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw.... 

ijake.- 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston — 

Lace 

Jtfackinao 

"Macomb 

Jtffjilstee 

ManltoQ. 

Marquette 

Mason 

Meoosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon. 

"Newaygo , 

Oakland 

Oceana.. , 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 


11 

18 

11 

2 

1 

6 


18 

11 
4 

U 
1 
8 

11 


10 
11 
1 
2 
4 
1 
8 
4 
4 
7 
8 
2 
1 
4 
6 
1 
8 
8 
19 
1 
6 
1 


i 


6 
4 

6 
8 
6 
1 


6 
1 
8 
2 
8 


4 
2 

2 
8 
6 
8 
1 
8 


2 
7 
8 
1 
5 
8 
1 
5 
2 


6 

4 


a 


12 
1 
1 
6 


10 


2 
4 
5 

10 
8 

11 
7 

11 
9 
5 


5 

6 

8 

1 

8 

11 

9 

5 

6 

^    9 

11 

12 

2 

15 

15 

6 

16 

6 


Hi 


rt 
so 

10 
116 


240 


80 


197 


100 

118 

4 

124 

44 


47 


110 
1 

94 
186 
874 
545 


15 
196 

89 

51 
216 
179 
825 
896 

75 


1,500 
611 
180 

1,477 


1,108 


790 
1,216 

211 
2,585 
1,893 
1,681 
1,064 
J,708 
6,129 
1,817 


900 
1,480 
1,822 
58 
1,917 
2,738 
1,691 
8,831 

460 


2,602 
2,064 

280 
8,954 
2,688 
2,298 
8,709 

986 


111 

g|g 


$167  22 


22154 


212  85 


18  57 
154  96 

19  80 
848  85 

25  00 
822  02 

99  78 
102  50 
184  61 

78  28 


98  11 
206  88 
188  62 
500 
446  91 
812  86 
888  84 
608  44 

26  60 
114  25 
199  14 
186  90 

62  60 
529  80 
127  54 
2n68 
440  78 
816  15 


t»00 


15  00 
75  00 


25  68 
163  60 
460  00 


10  00 


100  00 

20O06 

25  00 


175  00 
26  00 


%  ►  S  ■ 


$107  28 

96  00 

61  45 

168  43 


163  92 


106  81 
J,116  15 


2,408  81 

27  29 


68  98 


92  88 
86  28 


845  88 

85  46 

952  06 


2,048  87 
800  23 
424  80 
264  69 


226  85 
188  77 


580  30 
162  70 
284  00 
108  24 
481  80 


Ooantles. 


Tan  Bnren. 
Wuihtaukw. 

Wayne 

wezfoni.... 
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Osceola — . 

OKoda 

Otaeso. 

Ottawa 

Pieeqiie  lale 

RflBnfmtinon-».  ...... 

Sastnaw 

St  CUOr 

8t  Jooeikh. 

Saaflac 

Seifeooleraft... 

Shiawj 


4 
i 

6 
4 

4 
4 

10 
9 

lU 

1(K 
1 
8 

n 

6 
12 

8 


2 
4 


6 
8 

8 
8 

9 

5 
2 
7 
9 
8 
4 
6 


■si 

1^ 


oil 


11 
1 

7 
11    I- 

1 

2 
10 

7 

8 
14 

2 

8 
12 

9 

7 

6 
15 


{•id 


207 
1 
4 


2 


71 
188 
168 
274 


120 
288 


•if 


Hi 


1,978 

872 

1,660 

8.442 

67 

866 

8,958 

2,406 

1,807 

1.677 

440 

1,037 

2.804 

8,806 

2,407 

4,707 

2,210 


5»J 


-at 


SJ3 

lis 


1270  75 

40  76 

224  26 

860  86 

400 

500 

145  74 

124  85 

849  42 

200  96 

826  75 

188  48 

286  51 

668  60 

8147 

190  65 

896  16 


ill 
|l5 


a 


$60  00 
200  00 
186  10 
600 
100  00 


100  00 
15  00 


26  00 

10  00 

200  00 


20  00 
157  18 


lllll 

199  20- 

80  27 
811  78' 
'      100 

6174 
151  75 
147  87 
282  38 
156  21 


110  85 

71  77 

212  60- 

186  74 

6,460  54 

782: 
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TABLE    XL 

JStatistica  of  Diatrict  lAbrariea  as  reported  by  School  Inspectors  for  the  year  ending 

September  3, 1888. 


Totals. 


Counties. 


Alcona 

•Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

.Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie , 

Berrien , 

Branch.... 

-Oalhoan 

•Cass , 

•Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

•Clare 

•Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta.. 

Eaton.. 

^Smmet..........! 

••Genesee 

'Gladwin 

Gogebic 

<^rand  Traverse. 


0  M 

«  a 

Jl 

Hi 


857 


I 


Si 

S5 


4e.5at 


•Sp| 

III 

oil 


812 


IS' 
Us 


9 

i 


dojm 


9 

8 

0 


o  ■ 


•-a 


is 
58. 


268,880 


I67,8e876 


*  0UEI 
O   ►   0 

p  ■«  '^ 
o  S 


$82,48880 


89 


1,604 


8 
4 

1 
11 


63 
148 
280 
286 


17 


42 


446 

MO 

1,719 

1,280 


2 


207 


16 
8 
1 
1 
1 
8 
5 
1 
0 
4 
6 
5 
1 
8 
1 


141 


20 
210 
670 

10 

244 

125 

1.006 

45 

16 
127 


2,107 

2.841 

156 

114 

286 

1.658 

18,478 

601 

2,570 

815 

10,042 

1,018 

16 


$246  64 

485  00 

66  00 


21125 

870  80 

184  76 

85  00 

855  95 

886  84 

1,148  68 

72  41 

85  00 

172  84 


505  26 
128  89 
105  24 


26  96 
603  78 
77  00 
52  80 
TOO  41 
426  80 
408  61 
426  84 
112  80 
880  08 
888  58 


7 
3 


81 
44 


18 


78  91 


1 

4 

21 

1 


17 
56 

720 

4 


1 
1 


8 

J28 


808 


6,887 


28  75 

172  47 

200 

05114 

85  90 


10 
40 


15 
800 


274  06 

858 

206  27 

127  45 


1,888  01 


880  00 


74  68 


STATISTICS  OF  DISTRICT  LIBRARIES. 
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TABLE   X L— Conftntied. 


Conntles. 


S9 

C-Sl 


Ontiot. 

flilladale.. 

iHoQghtOD.. 

fixtron. 

ionia 

lOKO^ 

•Iroo ........ 

ItaMU.... 

IflleBoyaL. 
JacltsoQ 


Kent 


Lake.. 


L^eUuiaw 

Lenawee 

liTiogston  .. 

lAoe 

Mnckfnac... 

Haeomb 

Manistee  ... 

ManltoQ 

Mttqnette.. 


lCeeoeta_ 


MMI^^mI 


8 
81 


8 
9 
8 
1 


84 
64 
11 
U 
4 
1 
SO 


60 
8 
8 


7 
7 


8 
7 
4 

8 
6 
6 
7 
1 
1 


o  ■ 


260 
766 


46 

804 

08 

86 


141 


1,600 

S^BOl 

416 

606 

2,104 

12 

606 


2,812 
241 
241 


226 
842 


78 
160 
278 
877 
248 
117 


80 
114 


o  a 
9  £  •> 

S§3 


6 
4 
7 
8 
4 
6 
2 
1 
2 


I 


•9   S 

-  fl** 
•P  o 

BBS 


8 

4 
1 
7 


2 
7 
1 

13 
2 
1 
1 

11 
6 
1 
6 
1 
4 
2 
2 


8 
6 


8 


261 
60 

318 
22 


66 

200 
120 


140 

1,181 

40 

4,087 


77 

40 

470 

20 


U8 
876 


72 
186 


461 
86 


701 


! 


OS 

o  • 


^' 


1,880 
665 

8,486 
022 

6,464 
037 
647 
200 
200 


1,816 
16,470 


24,866 


1,642 

87 

8,680 

246 

11 

826 

8,641 


60 
6^600 
2,000 
2,166 
764 
1,027 


8,672 
086 


6,026 


^8 

0 


I 


Is 


•310  00 
10146 
406  12 

46  60 
776  10 
647  76 
146  6S 
100  00 

60  60 


127  46 

2,214  86 

116  08 

8,468  64 

10  00 

26  00 

08  80 


006  00' 
20  60 


46  00 
88  60 
42  88 


888  86 

286  40 
324  62 
870  80 

42  00 

6188 

41106 

287  78 


1,30172 


i 


I- 

P  o 

a  >  a 

a  ««  IB  ■ 


$487  60 
806  80 
606  38 
86  06 
816  41 
40811 
18166 


224  24 


878  68 

2,278  88 

86  82 

2,480  28 

114  62 


242  30 


838  86 
806  40 


206  80 
304  47 
807  66 


808  66 

626  80 

878  04 

10  86 

14  86 


464  07 
804  66 


844  44 


Ixxx 
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TABLE   Xl.'-Continued, 


Coanties. 


Newaygo..... 

Oakland 

Ooeana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon... 

Oflceola 

Osooda ^ 

Otsego 

Ottawa. 

Preeqae  Ule. 
Boecommon. 

Saginaw 

St  Clair 

St.  Joaepb 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. 
Shiawassee.., 

Tosoola 

Van  Bnren..*. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford 


9t 

h 

IS  8 


7 

80 
6 


8 

1 


1 
18 
11 


48 
8 


10 
16 
14 
10 
78 
8 


1,608 
811 


800 

40 


8 
4 


87 
801 
615 


1.706 


1, 


818 


817 
800 

18,117 
10 


8 
8 


11 
1 


8 
9 
6 

7 


I 


I 

I 

HUM 


68 


18 


71 
2,0U 


1,646 
466 


166 


6 
8 
6 
6 
81 
1 


1,066 

107 

116 

16 


160 
48 
18 

447 

12,811 

U7 


8,888 
90 


14,517 

83S8 

1,628 

8U 


900 


1,' 


5,866 

96,868 

480 


H 


I 


o 


It 


816  00 

458  40 

84  00 


100  00 
68  56 


526 
476  96 
106  06 


1,741  06 

880  66 

868  0ft 

80  70 


110  95 
187  47 
185  74 
906  81 
87,438  96 
177  87 


Is 


« 


^^1 

ill 


818  6(K 
548  68 

18  00* 


798  01 
80  71^ 


188  88^ 
870  80 


828  OS 
485  76 


74  66 


868  87 

85  41 

847  81 

685  18 

7,188  4» 

16  a 


BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
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TABLE   XII. 

Branches   of  Instruction  a$  Reported  by  School  Inepeetora  for  the  year  ending 

September  3, 1888. 


CoanU 


Totals 

AJeonA... ........  . 

Algar. 

AlW^^ 

Alpena 

Antrim  ........<.-- 

Ara 
Ban 
Ban 

Bay 
Ben 
Bar 
Bn 

Callunui 

Caaa ..• 

CharleToIx 

Chebof  sail-. .... 

CLliipewa .  - 

Clare 

Clinton. 

Crawfopd  ....... 

DetU 

Eaton. 

Esunot .......  -•- 

Geoeaee 

Oladwln. 

Oocabio 

Gnod  Traverse 

Gratiot. 

HQlMlale 

K 


6,M4 


28 

7 

176 

20 

66 

M 

10 

147 

i9 

44 

148 

180 

164 

114 

68 

68 

86 

S6 

181 

41 

85 

149 

61 

1&9 

21 

9 

58 

181 

166 


Number  of  districts  In  which  instruction  is  given  in 


3 

1 


6,968 


7 

176 

80 

65 

26 

10 

147 

40 

44 

148 

180 

164 

114 

68 

62 

86 

86 

131 

41 

85 

149 

61 

150 

81 

9 

58 

181 

166 


i 

8 

1 

6,068 

6,968 

88 

28 

7 

7 

176 

176 

90 

20 

66 

65 

26 

86 

10 

10 

147 

147^ 

40 

49 

44 

44 

148 

148 

180 

18h 

164 

164 

114 

114 

68 

68 

62 

62 

86 

86 

86 

38 

181 

181 

41 

41 

86 

85 

149 

149 

61 

61 

150 

159 

21 

21 

9 

9 

68 

58 

181 

181 

166 

166 

49 
44 

148 

180 

161 

114 

68 

62 

86 

86 

131 

41 

34 

148 

61 

150 

21 

9 

58 
181 
166 


IK 

o 

3 

ii 

H 

6,947 

6,827 

21 

10 

7 

5 

176 

178 

20 

18 

66 

66 

26 

25 

10 

10 

147 

147 

46 

42 

148 

180 

163 

113 

67 

45 

86 

86 

127 

86 

82 

149 

55 

159 

21 

7 

57 
131 
168 


a 

3 


6,294 


18 

12 

16f 

15 

63 

24 

10 

183 

45 

41 

148 

118 

147 

110 

60 

41 

24 

31 

120 

34 

25 

147 

40 

148 

10 

4 

53 
129 
151 


1 

1 

8,704 

1,725 

18 

5 

8 

1 

96 

66 

7 

2 

48 

6 

19 

6 

9 

3 

85 

41 

26 

12 

17 

8 

n 

48 

68 

80 

85 

67 

65 

42 

37 

12 

23 

8 

22 

2 

19 

6 

78 

24 

25 

7 

7 

2 

79 

27 

18 

5 

112 

54 

7 

1 

8 

2 

28 

8 

79 

31 

77 

76 

i 

s 


479 


15 
2 
2 
4 
1 

18 
8 
1 

12 
5 

10 
6 
4 
6 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 
6 
2 
9 
1 
1 
1 
8 

10 


-a 


5,044 


12 
6 

142 
18 
54 
20 
6 
86 
40 
41 

112 
92 

184 

102 
54 
48 
81 
82 

100 
87 
19 
89 
61 

114 

18 

7 

53 

104 

116 


t 


650 


15 
7 

10 
4 
1 
4 
4 
2 

12 
8 

18 

11 
8 
5 
2 
2 

18 
5 
2 
6 
2 
9 
1 
1 
1 

12 

13 


I 

e 


827 


18 
8 
8 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 
7 
4 

12 
5 
8 
2 
1 


5 

2 
1 
4 

2 

i 


1 

1 

7 

18 


Ixixii 
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TABLE   X 1 1.— Con^nwed. 


Number  of  districts  in  which  instruction  is  given  in 

Conntlee. 

19 
105 
135 
143 

23 

8 

100 

• 

• 

• 

1 

■c 
< 

• 

i 

r 

•> 

1 

» 
ad 
D 

17 

95 
128 
188 

20 
7 

92 

li 

1 

1 

7 
7 
8 
6 
5 

10 

« 

• 

K 

ll 

• 

1 

Hoashtoxi 

19 
105 
185 
148 

28 

8 

100 

19 
103 
185 
148 

23 

8 

100 

19 
106 
186 
148 
28 
8 
100 

19 
105 
186 
14J 

28 

8 

100 

17 
102 
184 
148 

28 

8 

100 

12 
34 
78 
80 
14 
3 
57 

IC 
20 
48 
8S 
4 
2 
20 

18 

77 
89 
86 
20 
7 
80 

8 

11 

10 

7 

5 

1 
4 

7 

Haron 

5 

Ingham 

5 

loala....... 

8 

losoo 

4 

Iron - 

iBiibolla 

2 

Isle  Royal , 

Jackson 

147 

181 

62 

214 

9 

46 

186 

58 

199 

184 

5 

82 

112 

48 

5 

36 

54 

89 

42 

1      M 

1      40 

130 

128 

20 

86 

108 

218 

86 

147 

181 

52 

214 

9 

40 

136 

58 

199 

184 

5 

82 

112 

48 

5 

86 

54 

89 

42 

54 

40 

180 

128 

20 

86 

108 

213 

86 

147 

J131 

53 

214 

9 

46 

188 

68 

199 

184 

6 

82 

112 

48 

5 

86 

54 

89 

43 

54 

40 

180 

128 

20 

86 

108 

213 

86 

147 

181 

52 

214 

9 

46 

136 

63 

199 

184 

5 

88 

112 

48 

5 

86 

54 

89 

42 

54 

40 

130 

128 

20 

86 

103 

213 

86 

147 

131 

52 

214 

9 

46 

136 

53 

199 

184 

5 

82 

112 

48 

5 

86 

54 

89 

42 

54 

40 

180 

128 

80 

86 

108 

213 

86 

147 

181 

51 

214 

9 

48 

186 

50 

199 

127 

4 

28 

110 

48 

4 

86 

62 

86 

42 

54 

86 

129 

127 

20 

86 

102 

218 

86 

186 

122 

50 

188 

7 

86 

110 

46 

188 

115 

6 

20 

100 

44 

4 

88 

47 

80 

81 

48 

81 

119 

111 

19 

72 

116 

176 

79 

78 
78 
27 

180 

6 

27 

87 

28 

106 
85 
8 
11 
68 
27 
4 
21 
33 
88 
11 
82 
17 
63 
64 
13 
41 
50 

118 
43 

63 
55 

7 
77 

2 

7 
80 

8 
66 
48 

1 

2 
84 

7 

14 
9 
1 

10 

1 
18 

1 

28 
11 

2 
11 

1 

118 
84 
48 

165 

8 

40 

87 

51 

139 

100 
4 
15 
96 
48 
5 
31 
46 
78 
26 
88 
26 
79 
97 
19 
74 
74 

111 
74 

14 
12 

8 
15 

1 

2 
17 

4 
15 
13 

1 
16 

1 

8 

Kalamazoo w 

Kalkaska. 

6 
1 

Kent 

8 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer............. 

12 

Ije^lanaw 

1 

Lenawee «. 

Liylngston 

12 
11 

Lace 

Mackinac 

1 

Macomb 

11 

Manistee 

I 

Man^ton 

Marquette 

15 

4 

8 

5 

8 

3 

16 

80 

2 

14 

16 

68 

7 

11 
1 
4 
4 
8 
1 
5 

12 

5 

6 

29 

2 

5 
8. 
8 
8 

4 
I 
4 
9 

6 

8 

21 

7 

3 

Mason  ^ ,    ^ 

2 

Mecosta 

3 

Menominee 

2 

Midland 

Missaukee 

MonroA ^ -- 

2 
3 

Mf^ntcaln)  T    ,-,... 

5 

Montmorency 

1 

Muskegon 

4 

Newaygo 

4 

Oakland 

18 

Oceana 

3 

CountJi 


OjceolA 


Preeque  lale. 


St.CUlT_.. 
Si.  Joaepli.. 


Sehooksriift 

ShiAwi 


BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
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Ixxziii 


VanBaren 


Wexford. 


I 


86 
10 
86 

28 

40 

110 

27 

14 

148 

164 

126 

181 

17 

123 

142 

156 

167 

149 

68 


Number  of  districts  in  which  iDStmction  is  given  in 


a 

I 


36 

10 

85 

28 

40 

119 

27 

14 

148 

164 

125 

134 

17 

123 

143 

166 

167 

149 

68 


a 

1 

B 

36 

36 

10 

10 

aj 

85 

28 

28 

40 

40 

119 

119 

27 

27 

14 

14 

148 

148 

IM 

154 

125 

126 

134 

184 

17 

17 

128 

123 

:42 

142 

165 

156 

167 

167 

149 

140 

68 

68 

36 

10 

85 

27 

40 

119 

27 

14 

148 

151 

125 

184 

17 

128 

142 

165 

167 

149 

67 


a 

a 

'J 
1 

• 

1 

n 

• 
CO 

& 

34 

83 

9 

8 

78 

70 

25 

SO 

88 

82 

114 

110 

2d 

24 

18 

18 

148 

131 

154 

148 

125 

1U9 

188 

128 

17 

13 

122 

122 

141 

134 

155 

145 

160 

153 

149 

140 

61 

55 

g 


> 
5 


27 

6 
42 

9 
16 
64 
14 

7 

79 

108 

64 

96 

2 
74 
72 
78 
64 
87 
22 


1 

* 

1 

4 

2 

8 

2 

11 

7 

3 

8 

1 

21 

4 

8 

1 

1 

40 

17 

*4l 

12 

33 

12 

44 

12 

2 

33 

8 

35 

10 

82 

8 

60 

11 

43 

• 

8 

8 

6 

•3 

M 


6 
60 
17 
27 
97 
12 
10 
131 
98 


100 
04 
08 
78 
56 


• 

1 

• 

i 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

8 

8 

2 

11 

6 

3 

1 

14 

6 

14 

5 

11 

6 

10 

4 

1 

8 

5 

18 

9 

6 

0 

16 

9 

10 

0 

6 

5 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


TABLE  XIII. 


Private  and  Select  Schools  and  School  Apparatus  as  reported  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 3,  1888. 


PriTato  and  Select  Schoole. 

Apparatos. 

Counties. 

No.  of 
•choolt. 

No.  of  teechert 
employed. 

Eitimated 

number   of 

pnplle. 

No.  of 
dlstricto  re- 
porting dio- 
tionvles. 

No.  of  die- 
tricts  report- 
ing maps. 

No.  of  dla- 
tricta  report' 

Men. 

Women. 

ing  globes. 

Totals 

294 

206 

475 

81,078 

8,780 

2.484 

L947 

^ 

Alcona......... 

15 
4 

116 
9 

82 
17 
6 
76 
24 
19 
97 
67 

180 
88 
26 
19 
7 
14 
88 
15 
14 
52 
1^0 
99 
14 
8 
88 
60 

104 

80 

6 

66 

12 
•        28 
22 
8 
24 
28 
17 
40 
88 
47 
26 
16 
21 
17 
18 
27 
16 
18 
11 
11 
58 
16 

# 

6 
84 
27 
42 

18^ 

Alser  .........  .................. 

5 

Allegan  ... ........ .;. 

4 

2 
........ 

4 

880 

68 

AlpBPa    -r  ,         -r -'.-  - 

Av)trini    _  -  

« 

19 

Arenac 

10 

Baraga. .^. 

4 

Barry ........................ 

2 

14 

15 

2 
14 

86 
1.470 

28 

Bay 

24 

Benzie  ......  -. .• 

14 

Berrien « 

8 

1 
5 
2 

1 
2 
8 

2 

2 

18 

2 

40 

16 

722 

20 

46 

Branch........... ................ 

27 

Calhoun . 

30 

Cass 

28 

Charlevoix .w.... 

15 

Cheboysan. 

2 

7 

288 

18 

ChiDoewa 

7 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford           .........       _  .. 

1 

1 

8 
1 

20 
6 

12 
88 
10 

Delta 

Eaton 

Enimet 

2 

4 
1 
8 

1 

15 
1 

4 

8 
7 
8 
5 

680 

856 

92 

75 

14 
19 

4 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

31 

17 

Gogebic 

4 

Grand  Traverse 

2T 

Gratiot 

25 

Hillsdale 

40 

_    _ 

PRIVATE  AND  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
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TABLE   Xlll.—CantintLed. 


Conn  ties. 


Hovshton 

Hnran 

Ingham ..k. 

Ionia 


loeco. 


Iron 

Isabella... 
I»IeBoyal. 


Jackion. 


Kalamazoo 
Kalkaska... 

Kent 

Keweenaw. 


Lake.. 


Lapeer 

Leelanaw .. 
Lenawee... 
Liringston. 


Lnce 


Mackinac 

Maoomb.. 

Manistee 

ManitoQ 

Marquette 

Maaon 

Mecosta.. 

Menominee .  < 

Midland 

Misankee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Moakegoii 

Newaygo. .......  • 

Oakland 

Oceana. 


PrlTata  and  Select  BehooU. 


No.  of 
schoola. 


5 

18 

3 

6 


No.  of  teaohera 

employed.       j  Katlmated 

namber  of 

I      papUB. 


Men. 


2 
9 
8 
2 


2 


19 
1 


2 

1 
8 
2 


28 


2 

16 

4 


1 
6 

1 


6 


4 
4 


11 
8 


2 
1 


^^0lXleD. 

16 
6 
8 
6 


6 


81 
I 


2 


10 
1 


1,060 
811 
200 
966 


fiO 


100 


2,867 
10 


80 

35 

495 

88 


2 

9 
10 


16 


16 


18 


8 
1 


10 
2 


4 

7 


11 


10 
1 


44 

966 

800 


1,185 


216 


1,000 


506 
85 

40 


Apparataa. 


No.  of 

dlttrictare- 

porting  dic> 

tlonarloB. 


15 
80 
72 
80 
15 
6 
81 


111 

88 

27 

144 

8 

21 

64 

18 

127 

51 

2 

2 

67 

27 


19 
86 
48 
28 
82 
18 
6S 
82 
10 
88 
54 
121 
49 


No.  ofdifl. 
trleta  report- 
ing maps. 


16 
68 
28 
38 
16 
7 
21 


88 
17 
28 
97 

7 
15 
42 
23 
77 
19 

4 
Id 
4L 
29 

2 
27 
28 
42 
24 
42 
26 
87 
53 

9 
28 
88 
58 
88 


No.  of  dla. 
tricta  report- 
ing globea. 


14 
41 
86 
24 
11 
5 
17 


88 
88 
11 
71 

8 
15 
85 
10 
62 
24 

3 

6 
41 
24 

2 
24 
80 
40 
26 
25 
17 
39 
37 

6 
29 
36 
37 
37 
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SUPEBINTENliFliNTS  REPORT. 


TABLE   !K  1 1 1.— Confintiece. 


Ooantiefl. 


Ogemaw . 

Ontonagon ... 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego  i 

Ottawa 

Presqae  Isle. 
Roscommon . 

Safl^naw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft .. 
Shiawassee .. 

Tascola 

Van  Bnren... 
Washtenaw . 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Priyate  and  Select  Schools. 


No,  of 

BChoOlB. 


8 
4 


1 
2 


16 

17 

8 

3 


6 
1 

11 
69 


No.  of  teachers 
employed. 


Men. 


2 
1 


2 


13 
8 
2 
2 


5 
1 

12 

78 


Women. 


1 
4 


2 


12 

26 

8 

1 


2 


8 
191 


Estimated 

number  of 

pnpils. 


100 
88 


60 
100 


2,141 

1,090 

71 

8D 


280 

30 

650 

11,895 


Apparatus. 


No.  or 
districts  re- 
porting die 
tlonajries. 


21 

6 
87 

6 
23 
96 
12 

4 
73 
78 
68 
67 

7 
61 
61 
88 
88 
88 
86 


No.  of  dis- 
tricts report- 
ing maps. 


22 

6 
81 

6 
19 
81 
19 

6 
62 
64 
24 
49 

6 

2r 

40 
41 
48 
63 
24 


No.  of  dis- 
tricts report- 
ing globes. 


14 

24 
6 
16 
65 
12 
5 

8& 
49 
2& 
37 
3 
17 
27 
30 
28 
43 
20 


EXAMINATION  AND  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 
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TABLE   XIV. 


Examination  and  Certification  of  Teachers  as  reported  by  Secretaries  of  Boards  of 

School  Examiners  for  the  year  ending  September  3, 188S, 


m 

1 

s 

s 

5 
a 

g-a 

461 

8 

4 

Wbole  No.  of  tppli- 
cants  for  regular  cer 
tlflcates. 

oil 

Hi 

•a  a  Si 

Number  of 

Applicants  receiving 

cerUflcates. 

No.  licensed  without 
experience  In  teach- 
ing. 

No.  oi  applicants  hav- 
ing   recielred    some 
normal  Instruction. 

all 

4,477 
8 

1  No.  of  teachers  bold- 
3        ing  State  certificates. 

18 
o  s  S 

«ll 

276 

o       No.  of  legally  quall- 
S        fled  teachers  in  the 
S        county. 

No.  making  teaching 
a   permanent   occu- 
pation. 

No.  of  teachers'  cer- 
°°        tlflcates  suspended. 

1! 

Oountles. 

< 

f 
J 

• 

s 

185 

1 
1 

• 

•o 

a 

406 
1 

• 

\ 

1 

Totals : 

1&,907 

38 
8 

1,034 

12 
5 

0.479 

28 
0 

1,508 

2,063 

1,051 

4,851 

4 

AV^nna 

8 
5 

6 
8 

6 
5 

28 
0 

11 
6 

A]ger 

Allegan '• 

8 

875 

17 

5 

48 

253 

1 
15 

70 

88 

60 

5 

6 

814 

141 

■ 

•  a  •  » 

Alpena 

2 

61 

16 

.... 

1 

87 

16 

0 

7 

24 

40 

22 

*  «  •  « 

*  •■•  « 

Antrim , 

5 

141 

21 

8 

6 

66 

21 

6 

4 

1 

7 

70 

50 

1 

.... 

Arenac 

6 

46 

20 

2 

2 

26 

15 

1 

5 

6 

25 

1 

80 

15    .... 

1 

Baraga 

8 

18 

6 

2 

.... 

14 

6 

2 

6 

2 

21 

8 

•   M*    N 

Barry 

7 

4 
5 
8 

831 
106 
104 

87 

0 

12 

19 

8 
1 
2 
1 

11 
2 
5 

5 

281 
44 

55 

848 

au 

8 
12 
10 

80 
8 
0 

50 

26 

8 
10 
68 

78 

11 

86 

161 



8 

1 

253 
68 
68 

860 

50 

64 

57 

100 

*    •  •    • 

Bay 

Bensle 

Berrien 

8 

8 

•  m  m^ 

Branch^ 

7 

£60 

10 

1 

6 

ILO 

18 

84 

28 

60 

1 

6 

246 

185 

8 

.... 

Calboan 

8 

428 

8 

6 

0 

218 

8 

63 

86      176 

4 

258 

78 

.... 

.... 

Om* 

8 
6 

260  '     65 

1 
8 

8 

4 

140 
76 

60 
10 

10 
15 

22 
20 

60 
85 

1 

1 

6 

147 
00 

100 
48 

•  aw* 

Charlevoix 

1    188 

12 

.   .   .   H 

Cheboygan 

60 

7 

8 

1 

36 

4 

7 

6 

25 

2 

46 

18 

.... 

.... 

Chii^Mwa. 

Clare 

71 

88 

2 

80 

23 

7 

10    

2 

42 

80 

78 

62 

4 

54 

44 

21 

14 

22 

1 

80 

•  «  •   ■ 

CUaton* 

Crawford. 

1 
6!     48 

16 

*«  «« 

5 

34 

18 

4 

5 

23 

1 

86 

84 

.... 

.... 

Delta    

62 
875 

14 
20 

1 
6 

8 

6 

21 
248 

12 
7 

6 
70 

8 
18 

2 
2 

42 
256 

32 
70 



EatOD- 

100 

1 

Kmmet 

110 

30 

2 

5 

68 

21 

15 

1 

40 

1 

66 

34 

.... 

.... 

Genesee 

421         6 

5 

0 

206 

4 

61 

04 

163 

1 

224 

81  !.... 

.... 

Gladwin 

1 

26 

>  23 

IGA 

12 

8 
4 

18 
20 
00 

0 
11 
17 

'4 

8 

12 

8 
4 

?8 

10 

21 

24 

118 

11       - 

Gogebic 

11      1 
10      1 

1 
8 

5 
60 



Gd.  TnTeree. 

55   

.... 

Grmtlot^ 

.     6      876 

74  '    6 

5 

117 

60 

48 

85 

61        1 

7 

288 

48 





*  No  report  received  from  this  county. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 


TABLE    XIY .—ConHnued, 


No.  of  pabUc  ezaml- 
^        nations. 

Whole  No.  of  appli- 
cants for  regular  cer- 
tificates. 

■sal 

^  8  SS^ 

Number  of 
applicants  recelTing 
certificates. 

No.  licensed  without 
experience  in  teach- 
ing. 

No.  of  applicants  hav- 
ing   recelred    some 
jiormal  instmction. 

No.  of  appUcants  hav- 
ing attended  Insti- 
tute during  the  year. 

No.  of  teachers  hold- 
ing State  certificates. 

No.  of  teachers  hold- 
ing   Normal   Sohool 
o^ficates. 

No.  of  leaally  quali- 
fied teachers  in  the 
county. 

No.  making  teaching 
a  permanent  ocon- 
patlon. 

No.  of  teachers' .  cer- 
tificates suspended. 

S  a 

Coanties. 

2 

• 

1 

18 

• 

• 

1 

No.  of  teacl 
tlflcates  an 

Hilladale 

489 

271 

28 

112 

194 

8 

271 

128 

.... 

Houghton 

4 

144 

10 

6 

5 

115 

7 

15 

10 

4 

27 

184 

98 

.... 

.... 

Huron......... 

7 
8 

896 
6» 

80 
86 

2 

1 

6 

8 

101 
235 

60 

ao 

26 
62 

26 

88 

100 
149 

2 

8 

8 

120 
268 

90 

86 

8 

Ingham 

1 

loiila .-.-- - 

9 
4 

i 
6 
9 

478 

60 

16 

185 

811 

25 
8 
4 

27 
14 

8 

1 
6 
7 

11 

1 

8 
21 

282 
45 
IB 
91 

809 

20 
8 
4 

21 
8 

58 
21 
8 
14 
66 

28 

8 

4 

23 

52 

187 

1 

1 
2 

208 

60 

16 

120 

371 

88 
6i 
12 

— 

lOflOO. .......... 

Iron  .......... 

Isabella 

54 

98 

2 

2 

5 
14 

Jackson 

180 

BLalamazoo... 

8 

469 

62 

8 

16 

214 

29 

62 

9 

71 

1 

5 

238 

87 

*  a*  M» 

•  ••• 

Kalkaska 

4 
6 
8 

85 

882 

6 

18 

20 

6 

1 
8 

18 

43 

328 

8 

7 

10 

6 

4 

54 
2 

7 

10 

3 

30 

267 

& 

1 
1 
1 

49 

830 

12 

Kent 

I 

Keweenaw.... 

12 

m  mm  m 

Lake 

4 

6 

71 
834 

18 
56 

1 
1 

1 
12 

43 

13 
40 

5 
60 

4 

8 

83 

100 

• 

1 
9 

58 
240 

60 
90 

«•  •  w 

Lapeer 

.... 

Leelanaw 

6 

84 

15 

— 

1 

57 

12 

12 

8 

17 

8 

68 

61 

.... 

.... 

Lenawee 

8 

885 

18 

4 

6 

283 

15 

li»4 

43 

128 

3 

8 

311 

145 ;  1 

.... 

Livingston 

8 

816 

8il 



6 

194 

22 

47 

10 

82 

3 

12 

270 

185  '.... 
1 

.... 

Luoe ... 

4 

4 

11 
40 

4 
14 

.... 

2 

7 
27 

4 
14 

2 
6 

2 

5 

1 

1 

5 

27 

6|.... 
27 

Maokinac 

Biacomb 

6 

384 

26 

2 

7 

212 

16 

3 

25 

77 

1 

4 

20O 

too 

.... 

.... 

Manistee 

6 

106 

26 

1 

55 

15 

11 

6 

40 

1 

66 

28 

•  ••• 

.... 

Manitou 

7 

8 

2 

.... 

7 

2 

1 

7 

7 

Marquette 

5 

114 

42 

1 

6 

76 

85 

12 

18 

87 

4 

9 

129 

90 

.... 

Maaon 

4 
6 

198 

28 
88 

2 

14 

53 
100 

28 
11 

9 
21 

5 
16 

28 
44 

57 
149 

^  _  —"^  M  A 

Mecosta. 

1 

20 

«  M  a  w 

.... 

Menominee... 

7 

98 

26 

1 

2 

62 

26 

15 

17 

21 

96 

66 

Midland 

4 

104 

1 

8 

41 

40 

6 

18 

mmm  m 

10 

124 

12 

«*  »* 

.... 

Missaukee 

6 

74 

20 

1 

45 

17 

2 

11 

83 

49 

84 

Monroe . 

8 
8 

810 
870 

40 
66 

1 
1 

11 
8 

197 

278 

40 
.   44 

47 
A6 

68 
22 

78 
115 

8 

6 
4 

285 

Montcalm 

20O 

m  mm  m 

.... 

Montmorency 
Mnskegon 

4 

82 

2 

1 

27 

2 

...  JW. 

6 

2 

21 

19 

6 

206 

81 

1 

8 

188 

• 
29 

20 

21 

47 

1 

4 

167 

98 

•  as* 

. .  -• 

Newaygo 

6 

208 

60 

5 

7 

121 

86 

24 

22 

51 

1 

1 

189 

121 

«  a*  » 

.... 

Oakland 

7 

604 

41 

2 

18 

816 

80 

87 

V8 

127 

2 

8 

896 

56 

.... 

.... 

Oce«na 

8 

2?ft 

24 

1 

•       B      «      ■ 

8 

12^ 

n 

20 

12 

45 

— 

•  "  "•  * 

m 

60 

1 

— 
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i 

it 

ae 

s 
ue 

lit 

41 

'"^SS^ 

1 

11 
B 

U 

S6 

IS 

47 

ii 
1 

IS 

1 

3S 
IE 

sa 

ST 

140 
10 
100 

M 
4S 

ii 

J 

74 

a 

AS 

7 

iia 
iffi 

38 
100 

i 

1 

1 

1 

12 
90 
B 
» 
1S5 

ITS 

sie 

133 

m 

IK 
Ml 

ass 
w 

1 

I 
as 

IS 

» 

10 



T 
16 

21 
15 
ST 
< 
23 

i 

OwiM'r 

OntouKOB 

0«eoU 

S 

» 

1 

1 
4 

1 
« 
S 

s 

4 

• 
S 

18T 
18 
48 

SSI 
80 

IM 

i06 
M7 
181 

IM 

SOO 
490 
■T 

a 

i« 

138 

IB 
41 

TO 
IS 

100 

100 
174 

lao 

IIG 
5 

;::: 

Ot««o 

Ottaw* 

Pn»qnelBle_. 

S«lii»w 

St.  Clmlr 

SLJoBoph 

SuUtac 

•n»ooU 

V»n  Bnren 

SSI 
3T^ 
311 

lie 

178 

10 
SB 
M 

8D 

40 

a 

« 
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4 
3S 

0 

4 
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10 

IG 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 


TABLE   XV. 


Condition  of  Schools  and  School  Houses  as  Reported  by  Secretaries  of  Boards  of 

Examiners  of  the  year  ending  September  3^  1868, 


Ctonnties. 


Totals. 


Aloona 

Alger- 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch  

(^alhonn 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa^ 

Clare 

Clinton* 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton...  

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand  Traverse... 


2 


«,S64 


19 

7 

151 

40 

63 

26 

12 

142 

48 

41 

160 

129 

165 

114 

69 

61 

80 

42 


40 
2S 

146 
60 

160 
19 
10 
62 


I'' 

%M   ft* 

o'  a.a 

2 


8,462 


17 
4 

127 
17 
27 
17 
6 
73 
24 
17 

109 
74 

189 
85 
96 
26 
6 
81 


16 
26 
56 
20 
112 

9 
29 


H 

•as 

I- 


6  0k 
2 


2,406 


18 
6 
88 
26 
21 
16 
10 
21 
10 
29 
65 
64 
25 
40 
16 
34 
11 
26 


16 
28 
25 
12 
80 

8 
86 


H 

a  e 

•as 


85 


1,726 


5 

6 

87 

8 

18 

13 

10 

16 

21 

9 

40 

68 

10 

20 

5 

8 

8 

7 


8 
12 
13 

4 
43 
11 

6 
81 


II 

•2  01     • 

2 


2,068 


6 

8 

\Vi 


61 

15 

18 

15 

0    20 

80 

45 

103 

150 

100 

20 

40 


12 


13 
16 


2 
84 


8 
40 


IL 

as 


4,460 


20 
10 

120 
12 
43 
26 
18 
93 
89 
28 

124 
82 

100 

100 
60 
42 
36 
82 


6 

8 

125 

21 

112 

22 

4 

47 


I 


58 

ill 


676 


16 

4 

12 

48 

4 

1 

11 

6 

1 

2 

40 

18 

15 

8 

2 

8 

1 

8 


1 
2 
6 
2 
7 
1 
2 
10 


t 

I" 
■§■0 

•  ** 

o  «» 

2 


8,068 


19 
10 

176 
10 
47 
18 
12 

121 
80 
^2 
81 

115 


114 

40 

88 

80 

8 


6 

28 

5 

2 

78 


6 
51 


-b 


» 


^5 


1- 

o 
2 


XX 

en 

9 


6,188 


s    20 

8 

160 

42 

48 

26 

8 

89 

a    40 

41 

115 

109 

182 

114 


82 
87 
28 


40 
22 

146 
63 

182 
22 
10 
60 


•o 


12J 

III 


%  Oral  instruction  given  in  some  districts. 

b  The  other  33  districts  were  visited  by  assistant  visitor. 

c  Heating  and  ventilation  fairly  good. 

*No  report  received  from  this  county. 

f  Not  reported. 
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115 
81 
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24 
1 
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60 

e 
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CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 
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TABLE   XY .—Continued. 


Conntles. 

No.  of  diitricts  visit- 
ed by  the  secretary 
daring  the  year. 

No.  of  schools  sup- 
plied with  diction- 
ary. 

No.  of  schools  sup- 
plied with  maps. 

No.  of  schools  sup- 
plied with  globes. 

No.  of  school-houses 
properly  ventilated 
and  heated. 

No.  of  schools  having 
uniform  text-books 
in  each  branch. 

No.  of  schools  having 
a  prescribed  course 
of  study. 

No.  of  schools  prop- 
erly classified. 

-J 

as 

No.  of  districts  that 
have  adopted  text- 
book in  physiology. 

Gratiot 

121 

62 

27 

18 

a    11 

42 

18 

18 

87 

2a 

Hillsdale 

152 

128 

101 

41 

122 

47 

17 

41 

118 

74 

HoQghtozi 

♦        20 

20 

20 

20 

18 

20 

20 

20 

20 

& 

Huron.... ...... 

106 
18S 

82 

86 

50 
45 

60 
25 

60 
27 

70 
49 

7 
28 

89 
67 

74 
107 

83 

Ingham.. 

20 

Innia 

142 

n 

19 

10 

52 

9 

9 

92 

losoo - 

22 

14 

16' 

6 

«««*«**• 

12 

8 

8 

24 

16 

Iron.. 

8 

6 

8 

6 

1 

9 

1 

6 

6 

3 

laabella           

86 

103 

8 

b    06 

b     9fr 

m 

Isle  Roval       . 

Jackaon 

157 

113 

57 

43 

25 

127 

81 

111 

145 

isa 

189 

53 

42 

27 

8 

46 

18 

67 

119 

Kalkaska 

53 

81 

38 

38 

17 

18 

21 

80 

i 

Kent 

230 

156 

125 

105 

12 

193 

20 

67 

211 

20L 

K4*^Mna^v ........ 

31 

8 
22 

7 
13 

8 
13 

9 

4 

8 
80 

Lake 

*««^ •««« 

11 

5 

lApeer 

136 
53 

55 

10 

42 

4 

42 
4 

10 
• 

110 
42 

15 
2 

16 
85 

100 

48 

90 

Leelanaw 

48- 

Lenawee.... 

198 

121 

66 

48 

116 

168 

16 

64 

186 

12r 

Uvingatoii 

138 

50 

10 

18 

50 

100 

10 

16 

115 

8^ 

Lace 

5 

5 

6 

2 

6 

6 

1 

1 

6 

6 

Mackinac . 

SO 

112 

49 

4 

30 

5 

50 
27 

10 
25 

80 

1 
33 

5 
18 
10 

2 
31 

25 
78 
10 
8 
27 

80 

Clio 

49 

6 

34 

16 

86 

49 

6 

84 

13 
2 
5 

20 

100 
6 
6 

81 

60 

Hanistee 

86 

6 

Marquette 

23 

31 

M«wm 

55 
95 

t 
51 

t 
83 

t 
34 

t 
d 

t 
64 

t 
3 

t 
20 

65 
15 

t 

MfcoBta 

19" 

Menominee  t^ 

89 

24 

81 

3L 

8 

30 

11 

16 

32 

18 

M!d^|m<^             

88 

40 

138 

185 

MifHankee. . ....... 

19 
88 

82 

21 
21 
61 

20 
20 
16 

28 

118 

2 

20 
110 
104 

2 
6 

37 

08 

110 

85 

50 

120 

Monroe.  ,_ . -.— 

Montcalm 

8i 

a  Nearly  all  well  heated,  but  poorly  ventilated. 

b  Estimated. 

c  Oral  instmction  ffiven  in  Pome  districts. 

d  Kf^bty-three  fairly  beated ;  72  fairly  ventilated. 

+  Not  rep''rf*-d. 

t  Not  iuclndtug  Menominee  city. 
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TABLE   XY .--Continued, 


Counties. 

No.  of  districts  visit- 
ed  by  the  secretary 
daring  the  year. 

No.  of  schools  sap- 
plied  with  diction- 

No.  of  schools  sap- 
plied  with  mkpB. 

No.  of  schools  sap- 
plied  with  globes. 

No.  of  school-houses 
properly  yentilated 
and  heated. 

No.  of  schools  haying 
uniform  text- books 
in  eadi  branch. 

No.  of  schools  liaying 
a  prescribed  coarse 
of  study. 

No.  of  schools  prop- 
erly classified. 

No.  ofschools  in 
which   physiology, 
etc.,  is  taught. 

No.  of  districts  that 
haye  adopted  text- 
book In  pnysiology, 
etc. 

Montmorency 

Mnskegon.. 

28 

72 

102 
220 
85 
84 
10 
77 
22 
87 
114 
20 

15 
81 
41 
165 
55 
21 

8 
88 

8 
22 
79 

7 

12 
48 
20 
77 
80 
24 

9 
28 

6 
19 
87 
15 

12 
21 
26 
58 
45 
21 

8 
18 

6 
14 
80 
18 

80 

1 

123 

a 
80 

m 
1 

b 

18 

8 

85 

12 

28 
60 
68 

117 
85 
84 
8 
b   30 
20 
18 

103 
21 

12 
3 

56 
8 

8 

b     3 

8 

1 
8 

6 

60 

40 

68 

40 

83 

8 

b   14 

11 

20 

102 

22 

22 
48 

118 
86 
34 
9 
70 
14 
84 
97 
25 

22 
32 

Newaygo 

OftklAnd 

41 
118 

Oceana 

Ogemaw........... 

18 
1 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

9 
24 

Odcoda 

Otsego 

3 

Ottawa 

94 

Preeqnelsle 

Roscommon* 

2S 

Saginaw 

146 
144 
125 
126> 

86 
88 
76 

51 

• 

100 
25 
89 
57 

75 
12 
77 
22 

6 
1 
8 
6 

145 
78 
99 

103 

12 

10 

9 

5 

12 

no 

80 

140 

56 

100 

100. 

56 

St.  Clair 

16 

St.  Joseph 

79 

Sanilac 

76 

Schoolcraft* 

Shiawassee 

Tasccla 

82 
187 
120 
168 
152 

66 

46 
58 
55 
78 
c 
83 

88 
24 
15 
26 
120 
19 

22 
26 
16 
16 

47 
18 

26 

45 

9 

45 

106 

111 

57 

99 

c 

89 

5 

8 

27 

5 

c 

7 

104 
55 

104 

100 

85 

25 
110 
160 

74 

152 

d   82 

16 
85 

Van  Bnren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

74 

t 

Wexford 

1 
e       4 

a  Nearly  all  well  heated  bat  poorly  yentilated. 

b  Not  including  graded  scho  )ls.  • 

c  Nearly  all. 

d  It  is  taaght  orally  in  some  others. 

e  Text-books  complying  with  the  law  are  used  in  many  districts  that  hare  not  formally  adopted 
them. 
*No  reports  received  from  these  conntiee. 
t  Not  reported. 
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TABLE   XVL 

Misedlaneous  StcUUtiea  as  Reported  by  Secretaries  of  County  Boards  of  School  Ex- 
aminers for  the  Year  ending  September  3, 1888. 


Counties. 


Totals. 


Aloooa  ... 
Alger..-. 
Allegan.. 
Alpena... 
Antrim.. 
Arenac... 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Bensle... 
Berrien.. 
Branch... 
Calhonn.. 


Charlevoix. 

Cbeboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton* 

Crawford. 

DelU 

Eaton- 

EmnMt 

Geneeee. -...-.-. . 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand  Traverse. 
Gratiot. , 


"J 


100 


2 
2 


8 


8 
6 
2 
4 
8 


• 


II. 


184 


2 


8 


1 
4 


4 

2 


|5 

III 

|5  8 


1,186X 


9 
12 
24 

9 
10 

2 

8  . 
11 
16 

7 

12H 
10 
25 
18 
18 
12 

8 
12 


I  s^ 


!p8 


$2,008  47 


96  00 
800 


10  28 


888 

900 

15  74 

26  00 


80  00 
110  60 
100  00 

89  20 


800 
15  00 


• 


9^ 

85 


^ 


9 


$10,828  76 


$60  00 

10  00 

282  00 

72  00 

ISO  00 

62  00 

24  00 

164  00 

120  00 

100  00 

100  00. 

80  00 

288  00 

208  00 

160  00 

06  00 

64  00 

96  00' 


II 


£ 


$61,126  00 


$275  00 

2U0  00 

1;B60  00 

800  00 

660  00 

800  00 

20000 

1,000  00 

490  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

1,800  00 

800  00 

670  00 

400  00 

800  00 

420  00 


I 

a 

6 
5« 


$8,68100^ 


$26  60 

660 

259  6a 

44  00 

74  00 

82  6a 

900 

197  60 

84  60 

66  60 

278  00- 

147  00 

364  00 

187  60 

69  60 

28  60 

48  50 

46  60 


8 
8 
8 


2 
2 


12 

4 

20 

ex 

11 
12 

6 
14 
15 


20  00 

148  06 

26  00 


600 
76  00 


100  00 
44  00 

100  UO 
46  00 

124  00 
96  00 
48  00 

214  00 

12G00 


400  00 
800  00 

1,200  00 
570  00 

1,400  00 
260  00 
800  00 
630  00 

1,200  00 


41  60 
20  00 

228  00 
51  50 

226  00 
19  60 
15  00 
74  00 

116  00 


•  No  report  received  from  this  connty. 
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TABLE   X  V I .— ContiniKd. 


CoDoUee. 

i 

1 

S 

•|8(00 
86W 

1    || 

I 

% 

1 
1 

•s 

\i 

HIllBdUe 

s 

14 

18 

i4Eaa 

144  00 

140  OU 

in  00 

UBOO 

11,400  00 
300  CO 
800  00 
l.tIOOO 
1,300  00 
800  00 
100  00 
800  00 

tiisoo 

a 

180  00 
103  86 
10  00 
W50 

eat 

» 

B 

w 

48  00 
IDS  00 

» 

i 

e 

0 

18 
IS 

46 

10« 

Ifl 

IS 

24 

8 

» 
IB 
18 

te 

16 
14K 

141  « 
<S84 
3T«I 

U7  00 

14i}00 

«eoo 

80100 

IJSOOOO 

i,anoo 

880  00 
1,500  00 
100  00 
000  OD 
1,060  00 

too  CO 

i.a»oo 

1*10  00 
IJOOO 
800  00 

1,100  00 

oaioo 

40  00 
380  00 
500  OO 
060  01) 
410  CO 
360  00 
460C0 
800  00 
1.360  00 
300  00 
010  00 
1,080  OO 
l.HU«) 

184  BO 

IB  50 

9 

8 

1 

St  00 
1X8  00 

itooo 

lESOD 

18S0O 

' 

•"" 

t—i.-.- 

8 

W60 

1  to 

00  00 
76  00 
1184 
EOD 
UK 

18  76 
88  70 
17  38 
16  65 

19  80 

04  00 
144  W 
144  00 

WOO 
lUOD 
IMW 
16B0O 

00  00 
118  00 

1 

4 

M»ra     tto„ 

£ 

10 

1 
3 

ID 
1 

108  50 

S 
8 

46  60 

WOO 
48  00 

278  00 
68  00 

320  00 

600 

36  00 

Newaw ., 

18 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS. 
TABLE   XY 1  .--Continued. 


ICV 


Oonnties. 


OoeanA. 

Ogexaaw 

OatODason. . 


Otseco 

^Htawa 

Presque  Isle.. 


Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph.. 

Saailac 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiawi 


Van  Bnren.. 
Washtenaw  . 

Wayne 

Wexford 


a4> 
JS 

Si, 

of 
<{^  3 


4 

8 


8 


8 
U 


2 
2 


I 


4 
2 

2 
1 


2 
6 


2 


'ft 

%a| 
5S8 


9 
10 
12 

5 

8 

44 

12 


S  a  " 

O  9  i< 


$10  00 


10  25 
66  00 
40  00 


2 


88 

10 
19 

6 
12 

5 
fiO 

9 
24 
12 
18 


115  60 


66  25 
80  00 


12  60 


40  00 
60  00 


I 


i 


o  e  E 


|S8 


85  00 


172  00 
80  00 
84  00 


64  00 
244  00 
176  00 


856  00 

80  00 

162  00 

869  75 

80  00 


200  00 
72  00 

144  00 
96  00 

144  00 


i 

i 


1860  00 

420  00 

800  00 

900  00 

260  00 

800  00 

1,160  00 

800  00 

150  00 

1,800  00 

1,400  00 

1^860  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

l^OJOOO 

1,400  00 

i;boooo 

1,500  00 

1,600  00 

600  00 


s 

a 


"S 


II 


$118  00 
25  00 
18  00 
74  60 

82  00 

187  60 

28  50 

208  60 

224  00 
221  50 

18  00 
205  60 

44  00 
283  00 
259  60 

69  60 
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TABLE   XVII. 

Shotving  the  Extent  to  which  Physiology  toas  taught  in  the  Schools  of  the  State  during 

the  Year  ending  September  3,  1888, 


Coantles. 


Totals 

Aloona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena- 

Antrim. l 

Arenao  ~ 

Baraga. 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch. 

Calhoan 

Oass 

Oharlevolx 

Cheboygan 

Ohippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta- 

Eaton 

Emmet— .-..-.-.-------- 

Genesee'. 

Gladwin 

Gk>gebic 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot- 

Hillsdale 

Hoaghton- 

Hnron 


No.  of 
dlBtrloti  la 
the  county. 

No.  of  dis- 
trieta  report- 
ing phyriology 
taught. 

No.  of  dis- 
Irlcto  report- 
ing phydology 
not  UQght. 

No.  of 

dlttrlcte  not 

reporting. 

7,087 

5,488 

611 

928 

24 

21 

1 

2 

tf 

7 
155 

2 

184 

12 

17 

SI 

15 

5 

1 

M 

60 

8 

8 

87 

26 

1 

11 

8 

2 

1 

147 

107 

17 

28 

61 

40 

• 

7 

4 

44 

48 
181 

1 

149 

14 

4 

130 

118 

8 

9 

165 

144 

10 

11 

116 

112 

1 

3 

09 

68 

8 

8 

54 

40 

1 

8 

88 

82 

2 

4 

88 

81 

8 

4 

lao 

100 

9 

12 

40 

88 
16 

2 
5 

85 

14 

147 

101 

14 

38 

61 

62 

5 

4 

160 

121 

28 

15 

28 

15 

2 

5 

0 

4 

1 

4 

65 

60 

2 

8 

129 

110 

5 

14 

167 

144 

6 

17 

22 

14 

8 

6 

109 

81 

12 

16 

PHYSIOLOGY  IN  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 
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TABLE  XVII.— Continued. 

Coantles. 

• 

No.  of 
dlitrieto  In 
the  eoiinty. 

No.  of  dls- 

lag  ]>h7sloloc7 
Uoght. 

No.  of  dis- 
trict! report- 

iDg  ptajllolOgJ 

not  taught. 

No.  of 

district*  not 

reporting. 

laffhttin  .^...... .....r  .i,..-.w,..r    

186 

144 

86 

0 

100 

106 

94 

80 

7 

96 

18 

16 

8 

8 

80 

!flnf»                         .... -.  

84 

losoo. ......  .....•..........■..•........••«—.-•- 

8 

IroQ .. 

hab«]1a                   n, 

8 
8 

lAldRoTal                               

Jwjicaon        -.  ....... ..*««^  ,,_^,  ,,-_,-, - 

167 

188 

61 

814 

0 

46 

188 

68 

190 

184 

6 

84 

118 

68 

6 

86 

06 

100 

48 

68 

48 

188 

186 

90 

96 

104 

816 

87 

41 

11 

86 

80 

80 

119 

88 

18 

148 

164 

186 

188 

18 

188 

148 

166 

168 

161 

68 

180 

96 

47 

168 

8 

40  . 
106 

47 

48 

100 

8 

19 

98 

47 
6 

88 

47 

84 

86 

68 

86 

78 
110 

80 

71 

98 
186 

76 

84 
6 

60 

88 

88 
108 

16 

18 
119 
100 

86 

no 

8 

98 
116 
116 
106 

88 

66 

9 
16 

8 
84 

1 

1 
16 

I 
80 

9 

18 

Kft] Anuixoo              .  -------.--...-.--.------.-.--•--- 

86 

Kalkanka           --  ^..-.— 

8 

Kent - 

88 

T^ftkfi . 

6 

Lapeer  ^^^... ....... .^     ,-—-,-       

80 

JjttiilUkKW ..-^- 

6 

Leiukv«e . 

Loee 

ytMCkflUUD           .........«-- ...... 

87 

S5 

8 

6 

4 

10 

Macomb .... - 

10 
6 

UaoitoQ 

UanitMtta     .--- -    -..-w  -.  -r 

1 
1 

4 
8 

4 
1 

88 
6 

7 

Utmm                               --r .„          ...r r 

8 

Mfnoita        ..  .-^ r. 

18 

4 

Midlaiftd.         — — ..— 

8 

MisAiikfiO— 

6 

Y#^_*..>^  i-..^ 

88 
80 

HlfimijB>jBm:>m~"ir                ^.^...^  ^ 

^f  nn¥  iMiMJH                   ^«....-........^..»...^.__  ......  ...... 

10 
9 

86 
6 

18 

OaklUid                 .      r.    ..      ,     n 

8 
45 

Qtfwwum.^g'           -  ..-.--->—•............•.  ............ 

6 

7 

x/lt**^"^**  „_.....  ..  —  ..-      ...■....•..••.....••.......•■. 

ffcfi^ilii.          __.---.-  —  •  -f .......................... 

8 

8 

3 

8 

9 

4 

8 

6 

17 

16 

0 

8 

18 

8 

18 

18 

48 

8 

8 
8 

Ottodwk 

OtlW^O                     ---- -"■ .....T-,      -n       - 

6 
8 

CHt^-mtm.                  ................................ 

7 

IHv^wiiiA  Tiiln       ...  ....••  .............................. 

18 

ITnMa'w  Mini  mil         .  _  _  ....  ....  ..••....._____...._.__  .._.__ 

4 

^fl4nAW          ^ -.- 

83 

USIf^AUflB**    ••...  —  —""-—                                       ...................... 

ak_  r!l^fr        ....... 

88 

Tli     fi^nh              _.......' .^.         ....^. 

84 

amm  ^vmCfrU..  -....—  --"--           -.-...»  ......  .............. 

Hf^^ilf^                  -  —--••-  —  —-—.— 

14 

Bd*'1««^n1^WM  f^                  _...!! — Ti -r«...... 

7 

tn^t^-mrm ■inrM>         .....  -.r...Tr 

18 

^TwiMM.lll                               _-__.•    ...*..  ■".«•.•.....__.._-.. -_.- 

10 

88 

UrAaii*— nA.^iir        .-...•.->>.>"••........-... 

46 

TV MBUWVIK^   -...-.-"-    -             ••■•.••..._......._..._.. 

"^^AWMi             .......  ..•...•.-••.-.•-........  ............ 

87 

yKTmiwftwfA               ....  ..........•••..•......._-__..__..••. 

8 

?w  QAaVA**  ...  ..«..—  — ^--.  ...... .......---- 
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TABLE   XIX. 

Financial  Statistics  of  One  Hundred  and  Eighty^ine  Graded  Schools,  as  reported  by 

Superintendents  and  Principals  for  the  School  Tear  1887-8. 
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TABLE   XIX. 

Financial  Statisties  of  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-nine  Graded  Schools,  aa  reported  by 
Superintendente  and  Principals  for  the  School  Tear  1887-^. 


Districts. 


Bay  City 

BeUAire 

BeUeyne 

BeUvlUe 

Berrien  Sprinss 


Big  Raplda 

BUaafleld 

Boyne  Falls — 

Brighton 

Brockw&y  Center ... 

Brooklyn 

Byron 

Byron  Center. 

Oadillac 

Caledonia 

Calamet 

CannonsbnrK ■ 

Caro — 

Carsonrille 

CasooTia ...... 

Oanopolls 

Cedar  Springs 

Central  Mine 

Champion 

CbeboyKi^n 


^1 

S-c 

'a  a. 

5« 


Adrian — 

Ann  Arbor . 

Bad  Axe - 


I 


5- 


11,700  00 

2,000  00 

660  00 

8GO0O 

2,000  00 
MO  00 
600  00 
S50  00 
720  00 
8GO0O 

1,600  00 
700  00 
860  00 
800  00 
660  00 
800  00 
700  00 
860  00 

1,800  00 
600  00 

2,160  00 
426  00 

1,000  00 
600  00 
510  00 
000  00 
000  00 

1.000  00 

1,400  00 

1^00 


$11,103  25 
21.675  00 

900  00 

480  00 
81,260  00 

816  00 
1,014  00 

480  00 
1,060  00 
1,800  00 
0,127  76 

680  00 

160  00 
1,070  00 

900  00 
1,88125 

680  00 

202  60 
5,576  00 

880  00 
18,579  00 

125  00 
2,860  00 

200  00 

815  00 
2,240  00 
1,654  00 

810  00 
8,763  70 
2,46100 


I 
I 


$1,550  00 
1,280  00 


1 

g-S 


600  00 


400  00 


800  00 


$14,44825 

24,91)6  00 

1,660  00 

1,280  00 

83,860  00 

865  00 
1,644  00 
1,880  00 
1,800  00 
2,660  00 
10,C27  75 
1,880  00 

510  00 
1,870  00 
1,660  00 
2,181  25 
1,280  00 

662  5U 
7,276  00 

880  00 
21,529  00 

660  00 
8,850  00 

700  00 

855  00 
8,140  00 
2,55100 
1,810  00 
5,163  70 
3,46100 


I 
S3 

e  a 


•5,124  66 

7,488  87 

747  66 

98158 

9,974  12 

180  84 


827  60 
254  001 

8,760  83 

4,087  28 
100  00 
105  85 
915  26 
660  00 
78102 
215  00 
179  44 

7,128  61 

269  00 

10.480  19 

600  00 

1,104  89 
179  18 
194  09 

1,866  60 
689  46 
680  00 

4,218  88 
857  14 


S 
t 


8 

I 


$19,667  SI 

82,838  87 

2,207  66 

2,201  56 

48,824  12 

994  84 

1,644  00 

1,657  60 

2,054  00 

6,409  88 

14,666  08 

1,480  00 

615  85 

2,785  26 

2,100  00 

2,912  27 

1.495  00 
74194 

14,408  61 
1,149  00 

81,959  19 

1,160  00 

5,044  89 

879  18 

1,048  09 

4.496  60 
3,248  46 
2,490  00 
9,377  63 
4,818  14 


^ 

^ 

s 

S 

■a 

■§• 

^s 

8« 

ii 

Cost 
•tru 

is 

$14  06 

15  72 

625 

14  88 

1181 


7  47 


12  05 
10  51 
12  58 
10  00 

505 
10  66 

764 
18  14 

820 

827 
12  67 


18  47 


1166 
8  41 
10  06 
10  82 
12  46 
10  40 
963 
1138 


I 

o 


15  00 
4  67 
8  01 

10  72 
848 


1  88 

14  92 

477 

72 

104 

5  17 

222 

440 

186 

263 

12  42 


662 


858 

87 
228 
468 
336 
380 
786 
2  81 


8. 

i; 


$19  06- 

20  89' 

92& 

25  60' 

15  29 


7  47 


14  7» 
25  4ft 
17  86 
10  72 

609 

15  7a 
9  86- 

17  54 

9  58 

10  90 

25  00' 


19  9» 


15  14 

428 

12  84 

15  60 

16  82 
14  20 

17  49 
14  1» 


czx 
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TABLE   XIX. —Continued. 


Districts. 


Glarkston 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Clio 

Cold  water 

Colambiaville 

Concord 

Coral 

Covert 

Croswell 

Crystal  Falls . 

Pansville 

Dayisburg 

Detroit 

Dexter 

Douglas 

East  Bllrofleld 

East  Lake 

EastTawas... 
Edwardsbnrg. 
Elk  Rapids.... 

Elm  Hall 

Erie 

Escanaba 

Essezville 

Fayette 

Fenton 

Ferrysburg-.. 

Filer  City 

Flat  Rock 

Flint 

Fowlerville 

Galeebnrg , 

Gaylord 

Qirard.. 

Grand  Ledge.. 


It 

Amoant  paid  regnlai 
teachers. 

$700  00 

$940  00 

480  UO 

266  50 

800  00 

1,200  00 

600  00 

800  00 

UOOOO 

8,610  00 

600  00 

460  00 

800  00 

960  00 

500  00 

440  00 

857  75 

400  00 

600  00 

800  00 

750  00 

1,350  00 

700  00 

840  00 

230  00 

226  00 

4.000  00 

283,87823 

810  00 

1,474  00 

750  00 

628  00 

700  00 

826  00 

650  00 

900  00 

950  00 

1,920  00 

450  00 

680  00 

1,000  00 

8,250  00 

405  00 

248  50 

270  00 

450  00 

i;900  00 

8,528  75 

650  00 

1.639  74 

020  25 

885  46 

1,000  00 

4,476  00 

400  00 

440  00 

610  00 

192  60 

700  00 

600  00 

1,600  00 

16,375  00 

700  00 

1,648  00 

660  00 

978  20 

450  00 

630  00 

860  00 

226  00 

820  00 

650  00 

- 


! 


$550  00 


184  00 


12,198  00 


instraetion. 

Amoant  paid  for  ind- 
deotalB. 

1 

1 

Oost  per  capita  for  in- 
stmetioiL 

• 

S 
ll 

$2  37 

1 

i 
1 

1 

$1,240  00 

$853  46 

$1,683  46 

$8  28 

$10  A5 

786  60 

150  00 

886  50 

866 

176 

10  42 

2,000  00 

627  26 

2,627  26 

763 

2  01 

964 

800  00 

116  49 

915  49 

588 

84 

607 

10,160  00 

4,37160 

14,681  60 

12  76 

548 

18  28 

960  00 

488  27 

1,448  27 

688 

299 

8  87 

1,760  00 

466  62 

2,225  68 

1178 

8  10 

14  88 

940  00 

829  18 
197  20 
243  96 

l,2f>»  18 

954  95 

1,327  96 

767  75 

1,064  00 

4  75 

70 

645 

2,100  00 

1,040  70 

3,140  70 

14  89 

738 

22  27 

1.540  00 

574  60 

2,114  60 

12  41 

463 

i7  04 

455  00 

75  60 

590  60 

11  66 

194 

18  60 

260,07128 

115,62062 

865,591  85 

14  50 

670 

2120 

2,284  00 

450  00 

2,734  00 

10  15 

200 

12  15 

1,378  OO 

1,378  00 

9  12 

9  12 

1,526  00 

432  21 

1,057  2i 

1190 

8  21 

14  51 

1,650  00 

832  20 

1,882  26 

945 

208 

1148 

2,870  00 

958  61 

8,828  61 

8  46 

2  81 

1127 

1,060  00 

61100 

1,691  00 

785 

4  15 

11  50 

4,260  00 

2,042  02 

6,292  92 

15  85 

499 

20  84 

648  60 

179  94 

828  44 

695 

166 

7fi0 

720  00 

112  16 

882  16 

720 

1  12 

832 

4.728  76 

1,097  11 

6,825  86 

9  87 

229 

12  16 

2,189  74 

1,258  14 

8,442  88 

1.014  70 

189  75 

1,204  45 

10  16 

190 

12  05 

6,476  00 

1,016  78 

6,490  78 

1122 

2  08 

18  80 

840  00 

200  00 
1,078  15 

1,040  00 
1,875  65 

# 

802  60 

10  42 

18  98 

24  85 

1,200  00 

400  00 

1.60OOO 

828 

2  75 

11  03 

16,875  Oit 

16,875  00 

12  06 

12  05 

2,848  00 

610  06 

2,958  05 

■ 

900 

2  49 

12  09 

1,628  20 

457  67 

2,066  87 

960 

2  72 

12  41 

1,080  00 

682  80 

1,672  80 

880 

466 

12  86 

686  00 

1£5  00 

710  00 

886 

179 

10  16 

870  00 

469  41 

1,839  41 

485 

285 

670 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 
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TABLE  XIX,— Continued. 


Districts. 


Oraad  Rapids 

Ormaa  Lake 

Oreenland  No.  1 

Oreenland  No.  2 

&reenTille 

OrlDdstoDe  City 

Sadlej 

flanoock 

Bart 

Euitord 

Hastings 

Heraey 

Hesperia 

Hillsdale 

Holland - 

HoUy 

Howell 

Hubbardflton 

Hudson- 

{mlayCity 

Ionia. 

lahpemlng — 

Jackson  City  No.  1 

Jackson  No.  17 

Jonesvllle 


It 

•OQ, 

II 
II 


Lakeside 

Lakeview 

L'Anse 

Lansing 

Lapeer 

lAwrenoe ....... ...I 

lAwton 

l«nawee  Junction 

Linden 

Lisbon 


1,060  00 

586  00 

700  00 

1,500  00 

650  00 

5S5  00 

1,500  00 

700  00 

700  00 

1,000  00 

700  00 

650  00 

1,400  00 

1,100  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

450  00 

1,000  00 

900  00 

2,000  00 

1,800  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

2,100  00 

650  00 

700  00 

1,000  00 

1,900  00 

1,000  00 

700  00 

700  00 

810  00 

640  00 

540  00 


$102.04084 
1,170  00 


j 

1 

a 

r 

1 

•a 

•9 

u 

u 

Amoan 
teachc 

12,900  00 


850  00 

5,978  00 

600  00 

835  00 

6,187  60 

856  00 

1,264  00 

4,007  50 

600  00 

707  00 

0,346  54 

4,466  87 

2,000  00 

4,580  00 

640  00 

2»216  00 

2,862  26 

10,48C  01 

8,813  76 

19,605  70 

7,631  88 

1,840  00 

28,822  70 

1,096  00 

1,260  00 

1,600  00 

14,772  87 

6,000  00 

8^00 

798  00 

229  60 

460  00 

270  00 


458  00 


400  00 


823  00 
160  00 


188  75 


275  00 

700  00 


1,000  00 
260  00 


600  00 


Total   amount    paid 
for  initraction. 

Amount  paid  for  in- 
eidentols. 

$107,44024 

188,88748 

2,280  00 

250  00 

686  00 

96  01 

1,060  00 

322  53 

7,929  00 

2,289  79 

1,150  00 

118  00 

880  00 

188  90 

7.037  50 

2,471  90 

1,666  00 

846  05 

1,964  00 

652  87 

6,007  50 

1,178  61 

1^00 

248  28 

1,257  00 

250  00 

8,009  64 

9,658  72 

5,716  37 

2,086  86 

8,000  00 

914  00 

6,530  00 

2,56166 

^ffiOOO 

260  00 

8,864  75 

1,166  04 

3,862  25 

790  00 

11,660  01 

4,224  87 

11,068  75 

8,832  40 

22,195  70 

8,212  46 

9,181  88 

2,660  47 

2,840  00 

1,822  00 

26,422  70 

7,22102 

2,896  00 

1,062  19 

1,960  00 

481  89 

2,600  00 

1,062  02 

17,172  87 

7,976  96 

6,000  00 

8,440  00 

1,528  00 

91127 

1,498  00 

622  07 

569  50 

120  90 

990  00 

248  39 

810  00 

.      113  66 

J! 

s 

t 


8140,827 

2,500 

681 

1372 

iai98 

1,268 

,      1,068 

9,609 

1,900 

2,616 

6,186 

1,648 

1,607 

17,723 

7,763 

3,914 

8,100 

1,240 

4,509 

4,042 

16,904 

19,421 

90,408 

11,680 

4,162 

33,648 

3,947 

2,431 

3,662 

26,149 

9,440 

2,489 

2,120 


67 
00 
01 
58 
79 
00 
90 
40 
05 
87 
11 
28 
00 
26 
23 
00 
66 
00 
79 
26 
88 
16 
16 
85 
00 
72 
19 
89 
02 
88 
00 
27 
07 
40 
1,238  89 
923  66 


Ik's 

1^ 


814  87 

12  10 

17  20 

26  00 

12  12 

10  06 

838 

17  66 

7  10 

665 

904 

928 

6  76 
12  66 

7  62 
895 

12  32 

10  10 

11  68 


1 

1 

9- 

s 

8 

^i 

1 

^3 

*M 

Is 

I 

Cost 
Incld 

Total 

$4  62 
1  46 

282 


$19  49 
13  66 
20  02 


7  681  32  68 


3  47 

* 

103 
180 
6  16 
1  57 
1  84 


16  60 
11  11 
1018 
23  71 
8  67 
830 


2  12  11  16 
1  77.  11  06 


cxxu 


SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 


TABLE   XlX.'-'Continued, 


Districts. 


Litchlfteld 

Lowell 

Lather 

MoBride 

Manchester 

Manistee , 

Manton 

Marine  City 

Marlette 

Marqaette 

Marshall 

Mason , 

Memphis 

Michigamme 

Midland 

Milan 

Milford 

Montague. 

Monroe 

Mt.  Morris 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Mnir 

Muskegon 

Napoleon 

Nashville 

Negannee 

Newaygo 

New  Baltimore.. 

New  Haven 

New  Troy 

Niles 

North  Muskegon 

Northport 

OUvet 

Onekama 

Onondaga 


g| 
I* 


$600  00 

800  00 

800  00 

576  00 

900  00 

1,500  00 

570  00 

810  00 

660  00 

1,800  00 

1,600  00 

1,000  00 

eoooo 

705  00 

1,150  00 

600  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

450  00 

1,000  00 

700  00 

1^700  00 

600  00 

760  00 

1,600  00 

900  00 

600  00 

500  00 

890  00 

1,600  00 

1,000  00 

450  00 

540  00 

9G0C0 

450  00 


$89100 
2,756  50 
1,900  00 

540  00 

2,880  00 

17,080  0b 

728  00 
1,050  00 

860  00 

10,720  00 

7,652  50 

3,182  00 

500  00 
1,28125 
4,055  00 

888  00 
1,390  00 
2,596  88 
3,650  00 

252  00 
3,150  00 

676  00 
84,258  07 

776  50 
1,645  00 
5,983  60 
1,460  00 

560  00 

530  00 

179  50 
8,165  00 
2,379  95 

527  60 
816  00 
315  00 

180  00 


jess  00 

575  00 


a  o 

Sa 


1^ 


9 


ft  • 


. 


2,750  00 


$1,491  00 
8,566  50 
2,700  00 
1,116  00 
8,180  00 

18,589  05 
1,298  00 
2,760  00 
1,610  00 

12,755  00 
9,727  50 
4,192  00 
1,160  00 
2,028  26 
6,206  00| 
1,488  UO' 
2.190  00 
8.596  88 
4,850  00 
702  00 
4,150  00 

1.375  00 
38,703  07 

1.376  50 
2,805  00 
7.583  50 
2,360  00 
1,160  00 
1,030  00 

509  50 
9,665  00 
3,379  95 

977  50 
1,356  00 

676  00 

630  00 


$43166 

2,817  89 

773  80 

29156 

743  00 

3,615  24 

1,408  95 

1,286  59 

399  00 

6,97174 

3,946  25 

1,848  10 

606  59 

926  80 

8,496  74 

896  00 

722  61 

1,613  29 

1,782  00 

116  02 

1,751  30 

1,484  99 

14,832  58 

205  48 

1,517  88 

7,443  05 

800  00 


297  71 
217  39 
3,191  18 
1,105  40 
201  50 
274  00 
600  43 
329  04 


wi 


§ 


o 


$1,922  66 
6,374  39 
8,479  80 
1,406  56 
8,923  00 

22,204  29 
2,706  05 
4.046  50 
1,900  00 

18,726  74 

18,678  75 
6,040  10 
1,766  50 
2,052  05 
6,701  74 
2,384  00 
2,012  61 
6,110  17 
6,632  00 
817  02 
6,00130 
2,850  00 

68,036  60 
1,58108 
8,822  88 

16,026  56 

2,660  00 

1,160  00 

1,327  71 

726  89 

12,866  18 
4,485  35 
1,179  09 
1,630  00 
1,175  43 
959  04 


^ 


«  a 


6-2 


$0  74 

870 

10  84 

006 

10  07 

13  29 

848 

068 

758 

12  09 

16  43 

1148 

450 

934 

12  13 


763 

10  93 

11  20 


10  10 

955 

12  70 


723 
962 
9  44 
11  60 
606 


13  61 

7  95 
740 


6  75 
727 


S 
8  • 


$2  82 
688 
8  10 
237 
256 
230 
0  14 
4  61 
200 
566 
666 
607 
225 
428 
8  15 


S 

I 

§ 

3 

o 


$12  56 

15  63 
13  04 
11  43 

13  63 

14  66 
17  57 
14  1& 

058 

17  7& 
23  00 

16  66 
6  7S 

18  60 
20  2& 


2  52 
460 
412 


426 

10  34 

470 


4  76 
035 
120 

1  75 


10  1& 
15  53 
15  32 


14  86 
10  80^ 
17  40 


1108 

18  87 

10  64 

11  60 
7  81 


440 
260 
162 


18  10 

10  65 

892 


508 
878 


1175 
11  00- 


FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 
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TABLE   XIX. -^Continued, 


DistrictB. 


Oscoda 

OtMgo 

Ovid. 

Oxford 

Palo 

Paris 

Parma 

Paw  Paw 

Petersbnriff 

Petoakey 

Pierson : 

Pinnebos 

Pittaford. 

PUinweU 

Pontlac 

Port  Austin... 

Readioff 

Richmond 

Rochester 

BolUDd,No.  4. 
Roecommon  ... 

St.  Clair 

St.  Louis 

Saline 

Sand  Beach.. 

Saogatnck 

Soath  Haven. 

Sparta 

SpriDg  Lake.. 

Sirrintcport 

Stanton 

Stnrgis 

Tawas  City... 
Three  RiTers. 

Trenton 

Tnstin. 


*•! 

•D  P. 

IS 

i| 
5^ 


two  00 

960  00 

1,000  00 
7»00 
000  00 
426  26 
700  00 

1^00 
460  00 

1^00 
406  00 
660  00 
400  00 
900  00 

1,600  00 
800  00 
736  00 
075  00 
860  00 

aeooo 


900  00 

1,000  00 
900  00 
825  00 
660  00 

1,000  00 
700  00 

1,000  00 
700  00 
900  00 

1,000  00 
700  00 

1,250  00 
660  00 
600  00 


-I 
I 


$2,879  88 

1,864  00 

2,230  00 

1,200  00 

^610  00 

288  00 

1,066  00 

2,620  00 

70B00 

8,015  00 

270  00 

180  00 

196  00 

2,142  00 

9,860  00 

600  00 

1,179  00 

720  00 

960  00 

270  00 

766  00 

8,540  00 

8,319  51 

1,680  00 

1,675  00 

1.017  00 

1,974  60 

660  00 

2,606  20 

760  00 

3,602  80 

2,927  00 

1,600  00 

8,404  00 

560  00 

260  00 


I 


•a 

n 


$224  00 


600  00 


800  00 
90  00 


•a 
1 

11 


1^ 


$3,779  88 

2.804  00 
3,220  00 

1.926  00 
1,110  00 

713  25 

1,766  00 

8,944  00 

1,162  00 

4,965  00 

675  00 

730  00 

506  00 

3,042  00 

11,460  00 

1,400  00 

1,914  00 

1.805  00 
1,810  00 

630  00 
766  00 
4,740  00 
4,400  51 
2,580  00 
2,600  00 
1,667  00 
2,974  60 
1,360  00 
3.606  20 
1,450  00 
4,602  80 

8.927  00 
2,200  00 
4,654  00 
1,200  00 

760  00 


I 


5  • 

5« 


$4,228  96 
664  13 
900  09 

1,644  40 
274  86 
163  04 

1,270  12 
905  98 
347  27 

1,048  00 
72  45 


162  15 

520  26 

4,126  60 


363  54 

362  86 

548  70 

60  68 

143  47 

8,04174 

1,397  65 

800  54 

760  85 

648  35 

2,047  78 

847  65 

604  05 

277  21 

1,885  48 

1,154  78 

826  96 

582  53 

832  81 

174  97 


J! 

s 


s 

o 
E-i 


$8,002  81 

8,358  13 

4,120  09 

3,660  40 

1,884  86 

876  29 

8,086  12 

4,849  98 

1,499  27 

6,018  00 

747  46 

780  00 

760  15 

80(62  26 

15,575  60 

1,400  00 

2,267  54 

1,747  86 

2,858  70 

680  68 

906  47 

7,781  74 

5.807  06 
3,449  54 
8,250  85 
2,815  85 
5,022  83 
1,697  65 

4.808  15 
1,727  21 
6,388  28 
5,06173 
3,026  96 
5,286  53 
1,582  81 

924  97 


"a 

it 
P 


$9  76 

10  88 

11  14 
10  46 
18  88 

8  49 
934 

13  64 
644 

1157 
558 

18  52 
586 

10  04 

14  26 


10  46 

8  61 
948 
7  97 

5  75 

9  71 
988 

1178 

12  87 
877 

6  61 
828 

10  64 

14  95 

10  80 

926 

820 

13  15 
522 

12  93 


S 


s 

'3. 

6- 


$10 
2 
3 
8 
8 
1 
6 
8 
1 
2 


1 
1 
6 


91 
06 
12 
91 
48 
94 
84 
14 
94 
44 
60 

49 
71 
14 


i 

5 
3 

120  67 

12  48 
14  26 
19  40 
17  81 

10  48 
16  18 
16  78 

838 
14  01 

6  18 

13  52 

7  35 

11  75 
19  40 


198 
2  18 
2  77 
64 
106 
628 
2  97 
897 
870 
8  41 
455 
2  18 
175 
285 
420 
272 
80B 
164 
1  01 
802 


12  89 

10  7» 
12  20 

8  61 

688 

15  94 

12  35 

15  75 

16  07 
12  18 

11  16 

10  41 

12  89 

17  80 
14  60 

11  98 
1128 

14  79 
623 

15  95 
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TABLE   XIX. -^Continued. 


Districts. 


Tnscola 

Unlonvlllt 

Vandalia 

Vaasar... 

VermontTllle.. 

Vernon 

Vicksbnrs 

VrieBland 

Vulcan 

Watronsvllle.. 
Webber  vlUe... 
West'  Bay  City 
Willlamston... 

Zeelaad 

Zllwankee 


18. 

^ 


$460  00 
600  00 
000  00 

1,000  00 
720  00 
660  00 
(MS  76 
480  00 
760  00 
800  00 
500  00 

1,820  00 
700  00 
680  00 
760  00 


I 


9 
I 


$180  00 
470  00 
780  60 

2,540  00 
878  00 
870  00 

1,524  00 
800  00 

1,000  00 

270  00 

460  00 

14,680  00 

1,488  00 
800  00 

1,450  00 


-a 

1 

ll 


1 

is 

II 
0 


$680  00 

$70  00 

l,8a$60 

8,640  00 

1,606  00 

1,680  00 

2,180  75 

780  00 

1,760  00 

670  00 

060  00 

16,000  00 

2,186  00 

1,880  00 

2,200  00 


5, 

u 


$14167 
28167 
887  20 

2,94120 

826  74 

668  12 

68186 

76  74 

1,619  46 

62  81 

16124 

7,820  63 
866  46 
606  24 
600  00 


I 

8 


8 


$77107 

1,261  67 

1.676  70 

6,481  29 

1,919  74 

2,178  12 

2,788  10 

866  74 

8,809  45 

682  81 

1,12124 

28,820  6^3 

8,042  46 

1.076  24 

2,700  00 


.8 


$6  42 


1180 
906 
9  74 
960 


5 

■§. 

S 

n 


^ 


$186 


980 
204 
422 


s 
I 


$8  28 


2160 
1199 
18  96 


2  68   12  06 


690 

67 

7  57 

14  88 

18  72 

28  66 

16  00 

164 

16  64 

920 

4  49 

13  69 

728 

285 

10  11 

658 

2  41 

799 

14  47 

8S9 

17  76 
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Mueetlaneous  Statistiea  of  One  Bxmdred  and  Eighty-nirte  Oraded  Schools,  a 
by  Superintendenta  and  Prineipala  for  the  School  Year  1887-8. 
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Cheboygan 

ClukMoQ 

CUytOD 

CUnton. 

Clio 

Ooldmter 

CoIamblaviUe.-. 

Concord. 

CortJ 

Craanell 

CrrrtBl  fW».,... 

DftniTill* 

DavtoburK 

Detroit 

But  BllwQ«Id... 

East  Lake 

EutTnwaa 

Ed  WftTdBblUS 

BIklUplda 

Elm  Hall 

Brio 

Rsoanaba 

EsBeiiilla 

F»retto- 

FentoQ 

Ferry  Bburg. 

Filer  City 

Flat  Rock. 

Flint... 

Fowler  vllje 

Osleeban 

Qaytord 


au 

m 

itt 

» 

TO 

MS 

m 
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m 

7M 

I«8 

HI 

US 
73 
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in' 

m 
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» 

88 
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IM 
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TABLE    XX.— Continued. 


Districts. 


Oirard 

Onad  Ledse . 

Gimnd  Baplds 

Onas  Lake 

Onenland,  No.  1 

Oreenland*  No.  8 

OrwnvlUe 

Orindskme  City 

Hadler 

Hftneock 

Hart 

Hartfonl. 

HastingB 

Heney 

Hesperia 

Hffladsle 

Holland 

H0U7 

HowoU 

Habbardston 

Hndflon....... 

IniUy  City 

Ionia - 

Ishpemlns  -..— — — 

Jackson  City,  No.  1 

Jackson  City,  No.  17 — 

JonesTiUe 

Eatamasoo — 

Likaide 

Lakeriew .- • 

L'Anse 

lansing •- 

Lapeer - 

Lawrence 

Lawton 
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»0 
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IW 
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665 
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849 
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1,176 
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138 

847 

453 

1«873 

1,607 

2.240 

1,688 

820 

8,841 

384 

248 

220 

2,079 

822 

179 

237 


186 


42 
664. 

114 
106 
401 
210 
801 
664 
140 
220 
637 
760 


440 

86 

201 


806 

1,087 
1,664 


286 
2,825 
287 
231 
141 
1,462 
614 
123 
174 


I 

8 

•a 

IS 


8 

a 


62 

200 

6,818 

174 


86 


04 

88 
876 
196 
187 
511 
106 
200 
601 
721 


417 

80 

276 

284 

777 


I 
I 


O 


1 
1 
6 
1 


1,466 
800 

217 
2,193 
246 
216 
119 
1,313 
682 
103 
150 
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1 

1 

1 

2' 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
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1 

1 
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1 
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2 
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1 
2 
1 
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1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
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9 
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a 

o 


6 

2S 


1 

8 
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4 


1 

14 
2 

2 
9 
4 

4 

U 
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2 

17 

16 

6 

11 

3 

7 

8 
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18 

40 

21 

6 

60 

6 

4 

4 

87 

16 

8 

3 


e 


1 


o 


3 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


0 


;1 


35 
60 
86 
87 


21 
43 
88 
85 
36 
44 
6C 
43 
46 
66 
84 
46 
40 
87 
38 


36 
67 
87 
40 
30 
38 
41 
46 
28 
38 
34 
81 
43 


I  I 

TS  0 

a  • 

m 

OS  o 
o  m^ 

|ss. 

Ok 
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1-8 


1-16 
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1-12 
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1-20 
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1-4 
]-8 


1-4 

3-8 

8-4 

2-8 
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1-2 

1-8 

aU 


1-12 
1-8 
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1-2 


1-12 
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•tadylnf — 


I>  0pecUl 
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give*  In — 


2 
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6 


40 


14 


14. 
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11 

6 


19 


40 
10 
26 


11 
98 


55 

28 


16 


8 


8 


8 
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40 
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s 
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no 
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no 
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no 

no 
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a 

a 

1 
1 

Avenge  No.  belonging. 

1 

i 

a 

a 

* 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 
2 

2 
8 

• 

1 

s 
§ 

• 

e 

1 
2 
1 
8 
8 
6 
2 
8 

86 
8 
8 
8 

22 

19 
9 
2 
2 

11 
4 
6 
6 

11 
1 
9 
8 

76 
2 
6 

15 
4 
2 
2 
1 

20 
4 

1 

• 

«  V  a  • 
»  m  m  m 

1 

2 

OD 

a 
a 

n 

47 
86 
87 
88 
41 
42 
41 
82 
38 
88 
88 
49 
44 
28 
84 

•  1 

K 

Namber  of  |AipUs 
•tudylng— 
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InBtrucUon 
given  In— 

Distriotfl. 

• 

a 

1 

i 

s 

i 

• 

s 

o 

*§ 

a 

1 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 
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yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

np 
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yes 
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yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 
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no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 

y« 
no 
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no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
no 

3 

a 

Lenawee 

09 
125 
118 
261 
628 
418 
148 
866 

2,666 
194 
408 
280 

1,476 
741 
688 
210 
882 
711 
265 
882 
694 
666 
118 
654 
208 

4,823 
127 
260 
984 
296 
146 
204 
110 
968 
620 

94 
105 
74 
168 
409 
249 
128 
290 

1.512 
164 
296 
199 

1,066 
682 
865 

217 
429 

287 
829 
488 

67 

67 
144 
866 
202 
106 
279 
1,446 

80 
247 
174 
948 
664 
842 
168 
196 
408 
161 
260 
209 
400 

no 

Linden 

8 

yes 

no 

Lisbon.. . 

Litchfield 

no 

Lowell 

1-6 
1-12 

yes 
ye» 
no 

Lather 

McBrlde *. 

Manchester 

1-6 

all 

4 

.... 
.... 

— 

6 
80 

no 

Manistee. ..k 

no 

Manton 

yea 
yea^ 
yes 
no 

Marine  City 

1-6 
1-15 
2-7 
1-2 
1-2 

Marlette 

Marqnette 

85 
42 
12 

.... 

25 

19 

6 

Ma-r^h^ll 

ires- 

Mason 

no 

Memphis 

no 

MinhlframmA „ 

— 

64 

85 

48 
41 
86 

no 

Midland.  No.  8 

no 

Milan 

1-6 

6 

... 

»  mmm 

.... 

no 

Milford 

no 

Montasrne  . 

12 

8 
42 

no 

Monroe 

7 

.... 

18 

no 

Mt.  Morris 

yea 
yes 
yes 
yea 
yea 
no 

Mt.  Pleasant 

411 

144 

8,044 

240 
796 
260 
100 
170 

862 

2,880 
98 

717 

198 

95 

186 

4 

41 
86 

88 

1-6 
1-8 
all 

14 

Mulr 

6 
86 

Muskegon.            ...... .x 

Napoleon ................. 

Nftshvlllft           .         . . 

1 

40 
49 
50 
88 
66 

1-4 

1-2 

4 

U 

— 

*  w  •• 

6 

Kegannee.. 

no 

Newaygo 

yes 
yea 
no 

New  Baltimore 

7 

New  Haven.. 

New  Troy 

no 

Niles 

710 
425 

660 
405 

.... 

82 
60 

8-4 
2.8 

28 

— 



8 

no 

North  Maskesron 

no 
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TABLE    X  X.-^Continued, 


Dlstricta. 


Nortuport 
OUVBt 


f^^^i^»t<l  No.  4. 


CUOr. 

IjOfUiB. 


South  Haven. 


Spring  LAke 

Sprfngport 

Stanton 


a 

a 

I 

3 


»i 
m 

88 
612 
498 
486 

90 
84 


881 
SU 
610 

la 

141 
107 
870 
1.087 
186 
806 
201 
242 
80 
187 
778 
768 
288 
800 
848 
460 
204 
668 
113 
801 


mm 

s 
2 


5^ 


182 


100 

88 

887 

270 


184 
80 
84 

187 


104 


128 
108 
102 


802 

188 
162 
192 

79 
183 
488 
470 
219 
202 
190 
450 
162 
412 

97 
486 


a 
S 


Is 


100 

180 

86 

72 


264 


80 
72 
178 
270 
112 
411 
68 


88 


781 
121 
107 
148 
140 
76 
88 
488 
418 
20O 
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i 
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I 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
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1 
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2 
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1 
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8 
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TABLE   XXI 


SiatitiicB  of  the  High  School  Departtnent  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty-five  Qraded 
SAooi  IHatriets^  compUed  from  Beporte  of  SuperUUendente  and  Principals  for  the 
Sdu)ol  Year  1887-^.  ^  ^       '       ^  ^    ^ 
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4nB  Arbor 

29  47 

mdAze^  

19  26 

BayCltT 

84  62 

"ftiiVvim   

%nvfn«                ^  , 

88 

2 

17 
16 
17 

Bcnien  HprtnsB  .... 
BifBapida. 

1 
8 

.V 

1 

10 
19 
80 

a 

49 

6 

485 
24  00 

188 
806 

6  18 
27  05 

Bp%hton 

32 

•"¥^1yTi..^, 

19 

BymiL.  ......  ........ 

40 
41 
64 

77 
80 
42 

61 

40 
89 
82 
74 
68 
88 
28 
60 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

46 
20 
86 
26 
80 
21 

15  21 
8104 

188 
12  42 

16  80 

CadOlftfiL e- 

Cfklvmtft    , . , . 

6 

4 

27 

22 

16 
19 

4 

48  46 

Okto....  .......... ... 

20  82 

858 

24  40 

P«Mnrnll*' 

Ce&kr  Sininsa 

18 
17 

^^"^BBPlffll  ••■•■.■••• 

ChiliOFgmai.. ...... .. 

26 

14 

^^I^V'lQrtO'll.  .....a.-.. 

CoUwator 

88 

87 

2  1-2 

22 

84 

82  6fr 

548 

88  16 

ColiiiiilriaTille 

• 

86 

84 
48 
24 
24 
20 
885 
44 
66 
41 

86 

2 

18 

Cbvcrt 

CroBwell.. - 

28 

88 

24 

888 

88 
115 

78 

24 
28 
20 
644 
46 
89 
4A 

1 

17 

1 
1 
1 

24 

28 
20 
26 
15 
44 
28 

CTT^tal  FmllB^ 

26  79 

788 

34  17 

TWnfwfl]4^ 

15 

De^nrfc 

w 

85  11 
28  00 

670 
200 

4181 

Dkxter 

24 

19 

25  00 

Sast  Blfaaileld 

2174 

8  21 

24  95 

/ 
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TABLE   XXI.— Continued. 


Enrollment  in  de- 
partment. 

Ayerage  No.  be- 
longing. 

Ayerage  dally  at- 
tendance. 

No.  of  men  teach- 
era. 

No.  of   women 
teachera. 

No.  of  non-real- 
dent  paplia. 

Average  age 

of  elaas 
graduated. 

3  . 

1^ 

Goat  per  capita  for 
incidental  . 

1 

Districts. 

1 

•* 

1 

8 

is 

East  Tawas 

47 
42 
57 
68 
41 
71 
49 
88 

819 
54 
68 
58 
82 

768 
79 

164 
60 
66 
42 
66 
90 

204 
46 
41 

156 
76 
92 
64 
43 
88 
55 

176 
44 

241 
62 
67 

206 

8  1-2 
1»^ 

12-8 
1-3 

1  1-8 

2-3 
i  1-3 

Ed  wardsbnnr.  -_.... 

Klk  Rapids 

89 
64 

67 

87 
200 
61 
40 
87 

86 
48 

26 
60 
28 
88 
195 
47 
85 
87 

1 
1 
1 
1 

19 
27 

8 

17 

$16  06 

$4  99 

iSDQS 

Esoanaba. 

EsBSZYllle 

16  76 

876 

19  60 

Fenton 

22 

18 

16 

Ferrysbanr. 

Flat  Rock. 

6 
1 

37 
28 
26 
40 
87 

18 
60 

7 
26 

2 
18 
81 
40 
27 

14 
18 
19 

Flint 

20  20 

20  80 

Fowleryllle 

Galesbnrg 

19  10 

272 

2182 

Gaylord. 

Grand  Ledge........ 

Grand  Rapids 

587 

68 

188 

47 
82 
6:2 

106 
40 
27 

123 
60 
75 
44 
30 
70 

512 
67 

188 
80 
41 
80 
80 
60 

104 
30 
25 

120 
66 
60 
41 
28 
68 

16  1-2 
1 
8 

87 
34 
28 

18 
19 
19 

2 

Grass  Liake. 

Greenville 

18  60 
22  10 

145 
8  47 

10  95 
26  67 

Grindstone  Olty.... 
Hadley 

1 

1 
2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

5  1-2 

1 

1 

6 

47 
18 
26 

86 
40 
27 
21 
80 
37 
22 
80 
23 

25 

25 
8 
21 
12 
94 

6 
48 

4 
86 
45 

8 
20 
14 
76 

HAn<M>ck 

17 

• 

17 
17 
18 
14 
17 
18 
18 
17 
19 
17 
17 
15 
20 
17 
18 

8 
10 

6187 

1 
12  11 

6  16 
167 

67  68 

Hart 

18  68 

Hartford 

Hastings 

7 

18  42 

212 

15  54 

Hersey 

HespL'ria 

9 

2  16 
28  04 
16  66 

40 

15  14 

271 

2  56 

Hillsdale. 

Holland 

Holly 

88  18 
19  87 

Howell 

Habbardston- 

Hadson^ 

9 

10  10 
18  40 

265 
898 

12  66 
22  38 

ImlayCity 

Ionia 

126 

122 

Ishpeming 

Jackson  No.  L 

Jackson  No.  17 

189 
46 

68 
187 

181 
42 
50 

184 

29 
23 
29 
81 

88 

3 

26 

18 

8 

28  66 
20  04 
18  88 
2188 

529 
295 
662 
8  11 

33  9& 
23  89 

Jonesville. 

18 
18 

6 
11 

24  00 

Kalamazoo 

24  91 
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TABLE   X X L— Continued. 


Dtstriets. 


UkcTiBw.. 

rAase 

TAWdT^g .»»«_. 

Lipeer 

LawRDrce 

Lawton_- ._ 

litdiiield 

IiOW«ll 

Utber 

McBride__ 

Xufihiester. 

Huistce 

5Unton_ 

.Marine  City 

Kvlette -. 

^srqnette _. 

Manhall 

Jiaeon. 

Memphis^ 

Jfidland 

Milan 

MOford 

^iloiiUgaa 

Xo&roe  --_»-»_-._-,., 

Mt-Pleiaant. 

Mmr 

^QaJugon 

XapoleoD 

NaehTffle 

Nesaoaee. 

Xfewajrgo^ 

Kew  Baltimore 

New  Haven. 

NOW « 

2*wth  3fii8koRon... 
NoTtjkport ...... .... 

caret 


I 

•a 
e 

04 


4S 
84 
185 
97 
74 
78 
lOi 
117 
89 
fiS 
50 
104 
37 
86 
90 
110 
M 
73 
73 
58 
38 
90 
85 
88 
78 
40 
178 
48 
88 
61 
38 
54 
87 
91 
80 
47 
68 
56 


I 
% 

6 


>   O 


40 
80 
181 
78 
49 
84 
49 
84 
55 
48 
44 
83 
88 
40 
87 
98 
88 


39 


58 
88 
80 
58 
80 
144 
43 
38 
45 
86 
88 
84 
70 
46 


41 


II 
IS 


87 
18 
125 
88 
38 
80 
49 
68 
45 
41 
43 
79 


80 
SO 
85 
68 


87 
17 
58 
84 
78 
46 


140 
30 
36 
48 
80 
33 
51 
87 
40 
38 
38 
81 


I 

M 
o 


s 

a 


1 
1 

8 
8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3-4 


1-8 


1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


a 

« 

a 

o 


o 


6 

8  1-8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 


8 
1 


2 

1 
8 
8 

8 


2-« 


8  1-8 
1 


8 


1 
8 


8 
1 
1 


..a 


1-8 


40 
80 
88 
81 
JK5 
38 
85 
48 
IB 
48 
88 
88 
88 
80 
33 
85 
17 


19 


50 
86 
86 
89 
30 
80 
48 
19 
15 
85 
86 
64 
25 
28 


27 


I 

s 

o  •-* 
qg. 


13 


28 
84 
80 
86 
89 
84 
9 


23 

3 

7 

4 

12 

« 

28 

84 

17 

23 

9 

88 

6 

62 

11 

10 

9 


81 


10 
5 

7 

14 
8 

7 
7 


Averajmage 

of  claM 
graduated. 


18 
18 
18 
19 
18 
17 
16 
14 


17 
19 
15 
16 
18 


18 


16 
18 
16 
18 


18 


17 
18 
19 
17 

18 


15 


15 


a 
o 


8 


6 


8 


II 
6-2 


$17  60 
18  44 


88  08 
SO  16 


18  40 
14  88 


14  00 
25  96 


28  80 


46  88 
15  88 


83  81 


18  76 


86  00 

966 

25  20 


S  . 

85 

p 


|8U9 
460 
6  49 
6  61 
740 
8  57 

8  81 
688 

3  10 
887 
866 
889 

9  14 

4  61 
800 
566 
666 
607 
826 
8  16 


289 
460 
412 
426 
10  84 
4  75 


16  66 


21  40 
12  35 


26  94 


4  75 
935 
1  20 


1  75 
4  49 
260 
168 


I 

4* 

8 

o 

U 

119  59 
13  08 


28  68 
87  66 

2181 
2111 

16  87 

29  64 


26  81 


58  04 
80  V) 

91  46 

15  16 


89  z6 
19  80 
29  95 


16  66 

25  89 
14  96 


10  91 


87  86 
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TABLE    XXI ."Ccmtinued. 


Districts. 


Otsego 

Ovid 

Oxford 

Palo 

ParmA 

Paw  Paw 

Petersbars. 

Petoskey 

Plain  well 

Pontiac 

Port  Austin 

Reading 

Riohmond 

Rochester 

St.  Clair. 

SL  Ix>iilB .^. 

Saline 

Sand  Beach 

Saogataok 

Sonth  Haven... 

8i>arta 

Spring  Lake... 

Bpringportv 

Stanton 

Stnrgls 

Tawas  City 

Three  Rivers.. 

Union  viUe 

Yandalia. 

Yassar.. 

Yermontville. . 

Vernon 

Ylckfibarg 

Vulcan- 

WebbervIUe... 
West  Bay  City 
WlUianiston-- 
Zllwaukee 


i 

a 

I 
It 


SOB 
68 
74 
43 
68 

m 

86 

108 

101 

Itt 

46 

80 

60 

77 

66 

70 

40 

» 

60 

06 

eo 

68 
S7 
60 
88 
42 
88 
81 


66 
47 
100 
26 
48 
82 
02 
70 


i 

as 

5^ 

07 

08 

82 

28 

68 

37 

60 

•••••* 

88 

80 

20 

20 

77 

72 

81 

•  81 

100 

08 

26 

80 

28 

48 

40 

68 

41 

42 

86 

68 

60 

81 

80 

18 

10 

27 

26 

88 

87 

81 

22 

22 

44 

42 

86 

78 

72 

88 

>•••*• 

28 

88 

86 

86 

80 

86 

84 

60 

60 

22 

18 

60 

76 

68 

88 

20 

s 

a 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1  1-8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


a 

a 

o 


1^ 


2 
1 
1 


8 


2 
1 
3 


1 

11-2 

1 

1 

1 


1 
2 


2 


1 
1 


0.9 


1 

1 

10 

86 

86 

1 

80 

22 

20 
27 


60 


20 


40 


80 
48 
20 
21 
26 
16 
0 
27 


10 
22 
21 
27 


i 

a 

%4    Of 
©♦• 

.•I 


86 


20 
87 


46 


8 
26 
20 
66 

6 
18 

6 
80 

8 

7 

0 
12 
10 

7 
18 

6 

2 
86 
18 

6 
17 

6 
40 


Average  age 

of  cIam 
gradoated. 


10 
18 
10 
17 
18 


18 
16 
17 
18 
18 
17 
17 
16 
IV 


18 
18 


14 
8 
88 
18 
80 


10 
81 


14 
17 
17 
18 
16 
18 


18 
17 


17 


18 
17 
16 


17 
16 


i 

8 


6 
6 


8 


. . ...V 


i . 
IS 

a 


fe 


i 


812  60 


12  00 
27  08 


27  80 


20  86 

87  66 
16  06 

88  67 
14  47 


882 


12  10 


28  06 


18  06 
16  80 


I. 

83 

1^ 

82  06 
812 
804 
848 
684 
8  14 
104 
244 
171 
6  14 


108 
2  18 
277 
623 
207 
897 
870 
8  41 
466 
218 
1  20 
286 
420 
272 
808 
164 
186 


080 
204 
422 
268 
18  72 


448 
286 
820 


$16  62 


18  84 
80  22 


82  44 


28  12^ 
48  88 
10  02 
42  64 
48  17 


10  69 


14  82 


88  75 

22  28 
18  88 
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TABLE    XXII. 

StatiMties  of  Orammar  Department  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-nine  Graded  School 
Districts^  compiled  from  reports  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  for  the  schoiH 
year  18S7'-8, 


Districts. 


Adrian .. 

Ann  Arbor . 

Bad  Axe 

Bayat7 

BeUcTiM^ 

BeUevffle— 

Berrton  Sptinsn. 


BiKBapida. 

BUsBflttld. 

Borne  Falls 

BrfKhloD 

BiQckway  Geater 
BrooUyn......... 

BTTcm. ........... 

Byron  Center 

Cadillac ...... 

fia1f>dnnfa 

Calmnet 

Cannonaborg 

Caro 

Canonville 

CeeaoTla 

Caatopolifl 

CMar  Springs 

Central  Mine 

Champion 

Cheboygan 

Clayton 

Clarkaton 

Clio 

Coldwater 


4 


0«' 

J§ 

IS 


500 

684 
88 

um 

51 

a 

84 
GO 

MO 
70 
40 
06 
78 
60 
6B 
88 

148 
68 

316 
GO 
96 
75 
60 
96 
96 
60 

128 
80 
40 
48 
67 
4M 


§ 
S 


4^ 


880 
508 

60 
786 

61 


71 

40 

100 

48 


60 


98 


848 


79 
84 
60 
70 

58 
50 

45 
85 

68 
808 


t 


8 

I 


866 

487 

49 

686 


68 

86 

75 
48 


47 
40 


17 
84 
48 
800 
80 
71 


80 
66 
54 

84 

104 

44 

80 

48 
898 


S 

a 

u 

9 

fi 

0 


i 

I 


5-18 


»-8 


8 
8 
1 


1-18 


1 
1 


1 
1 

1 

1 


a 

o 


u 

14 
1 

84 
1 

8 


7 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


8 


8 


8 
8 


8 


8 


a  ^ 
a.* 


86 
87 
60 
89 
51 


86 
40 
U 
48 


60 


40 


55 


89 
84 
60 
86 
89 
60 
58 
45 
85 

58 
88 


8 

3 

i 

§ 


^0 


18 

86 

4 

6 


8 


1 
16 


8 


8 


4 
14 


AT.aga 
of  olaM 
pro- 
moted. 


S 


u 

14 


14 


14 
14 


18 


14 


14 


15 


18 


I 
§ 


8 


10 


s 


$14  88 

18  75 

500 

14  60 


8  74 

8185 

808 


576 


1160 


1106 


18  70 


058 


85  00 
467 
808 
848 


188 

14  98 

'  805 

100 
5  17 
888 


188 

888 

18  48 


658 


856 


888 
468 
886 
880 
786 
8  81 
175 
887 
84 
548 


i 
I 


$10  88 

18  48 

808 

18  08 


10  57 
86  17 
1107 


7  14 


84  08 


14  68 


15  45 


15  01 


oizxvi 

BD 

PERIt 

ITENE 

ENTS 

REPOBt 

TABLE    XXU.-CotUinued. 

(  Diatrieto. 

* 

2 

1 
1. 

1 

9 

1 

i 

■.£■ 

f 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

UolnmblavUlB 

S8 

TO 
80 

1 

810 

31 
70 

w 
so 

6S 

'L 

81 
TO 
IS 

s 

u 

11 

TO 

CiTBtal  Fklls 

|»!4 

90 

IB 

SB 

1 

1 

19 

483 
IM 

D»Ttabnra: 

s 

13» 

14  04 

Detroit 

6,!M 

*,ais 

t.n8 

11 

US 

at 

^ 

«) 

ra 

to 

I 

83 

Eu    L^a 

m 

ss 

SI 

1 

08 

i 

._. 

13  84 

808 

16  87 

S3 

K 

8  81 

41B 

B3 
287 
IBS 

m 

28 
l«t 

I 

1 

1«S 

1 

48 

» 

ei 

10 

88 

1 

40 

131 

m 

^ 

Perrysbnrg  

4B 

at 

, 

H 

a 

<3 

40 

, 

^^ 

Flint- 

m 

«BT 

IB 

39 

2S 

IS 

10  08 

10  oe 

96 

79 

TO 

a 

88 



u 

840 

lot 

37 

n 

a 

48 

14 

B«S 

sn 

884 

Giytord 

, 

Qmnd  LedK» 

G«nd  R»pid8-... 

J 

8,5«8 

2;e8i 

1,105 

1 

wi-a 

88 

88 

u 

8 

4«S 



GrMiLako 

U 

4b 

U 



1 

4t 

14 

780 

14G 

ess 

28 

17 
IM 

1 

s 

81 

886 
3  47 

Greenville- 

8 

.... 

1100 

14  47 

OrlndBtooeOlty.. 

a 

18 

J 

W 

160 

m 

120 

1-8 

3 

14 

8 

IflTS 

au 
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TABLE   XXI I. —Continued. 


tHstricts. 


Hart 

Hartford. 


Hene^ 

Hoperia 

Hilladale. 

Holland 

HoUf 

How«ll 

Hubbardflton 

Hndflon 

ImlayCity 

lonla^ 

Ishpexnlns J- 

Jackeoa  Ko.  1 

Jackaon  No.  17 

JoneBTllle 


Lakeside 

Lakevie^r 

VAnae 

Lanslns 

Lapeer  City. 


Lawton 

Lenatree  Junction 

Usbon 

Litchfield.. - 

Lowell 

Lvther 

VeBride.. 

Mancbeater. 


Manton 

KarfneClty.. 

Marietta 

Marqaette 


«  9. 


106 

89 

816 

61 

116 

288 

860 

161 

846 

41 

117 

109 

361 


675 

380 

104 

1,113 

67 

98 

49 

688 

280 

61 

61 

44 

60 

67 

141 

172 

89 

93 

1,862 

100 

116 

90 

418 


ir 

o 

3 

e 

U 


85 

81 
26 

176 

162 

1 

48 

85 

74 

61 

1 

280 

221 

270 

266 

1-3 

110 

100 

146 

189 

88 

28 

106 

98 

104 

fssi 

217 

• 

2 

441 

236 
80 

680 
43 
89 
87 

617 

166 
87 
41 
42 
86 
48 

180 
96 
80 
74 

766 
81 
91 
67 

215 


I 


8 

I 


i^ 


416 

216 
74 

605 
86 
82 
88 

478 

144 
84 
87 
81 
81 
44 

125 
81 
29 
72 

728 


79 

61 

196 


E 
I 

a 

I 


e 


1-^ 


1-6 
1-8 


1 
1 


I 

I 

a 

a 
I 
^  . 


ll-« 
1 
8 
1 

1-2 
6 
5 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
4 
6 

12  1-8 
7 
2 

1 
2 
1 

12 
5 
1 
1 


1 
4 
8 
1 

2  1-4 
19 
2 
8 
1 
4 


S 

i1 


66 


44 

48 
49 
46 
64 
65 
86 
82 
62 
62 
87 


86 
82 
40 
85 
26 
44 
37 
43 
83 
87 
41 
42 
86 
48 
82 
48 
80 
38 
40 
40 
81 
67 
54 


a 

I 

I 

g 

a 


8 


6 
2 


2 
6 
9 


21 

10 

8 

24 

8 

1 


16 
8 
8 
6 
2 

12 


2 


10 
8 
I 
8 


OfclAM 

pro- 
moted 


• 


a 
e 


18 


14 
12 
10 
14 
14 


6 


14 


8 


18 


14 
15 
16 
12 
10 
15 


12 
18 


12 
12 

14 

12 


6 

8 
8 


2 


Sg 

|5 


16  06 


7  76 


146 
005 

744 


10  10 
9  16 


15  42 
12  62 
1106 
14  66 

780 
18  44 

10  46 

7  78 


14  86 
504 
928 


12  00 
10  85 


10  24 


H 

■a  "8 
1^ 


1167 
184 
2  12 
177 
116 

15  14 
2  71 
278 
570 
256 
390 


526 
7.65 
529 
205 
662 
8  11 
366 
209 
469 

5  49 

6  51 
740 
8  57 
180 
151 
2  81 
688 

8  10 
237 
266 
289 

9  14 
4  51 
200 
566 


5 

§ 
I 

H 

$6  62 

987 

260 
24  19 
10  15 


12  65 

13  14 


20  71 
16  57 

16  70 

17  77 

989 

18  08 

15  97 
15  18 


16  87 

785 

16  11 

14  37 
12  91 


14  75 


cxzxviii 
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TABLE   XXI I. -^Continued. 


Districts. 

Enrollment  In   de- 
parimei.tb 

Average  No.  belong- 
ing. 

Average  daily    at- 
tendance. 

• 

1 

© 

i 

No.  of  women  teaoh- 
ere. 

At.  No.  of  papils  to 
each  teacher. 

No.  of  non-reaident 
pnpila. 

Av.  age 
ofelaas 
pro- 
moted. 

(3ost  per  capita  for 
inatmction. 

Ooet  per  capita  for 
incidentala. 

i 
1 

1 

14 

1 

8 

1 
1 

MATttKAll -^-T-- 

305 

186 

78 

71 

200 

109 

149 

184 

178 

119 

46 

M55 

25 

48 

207 

69 

48 

72 

68 

287 

180 

45 

99 

52 

45 

180 

140 

96 

50 

80 

48 

66 

111 

44 

212 

42 

60 

255 

246 

9 
8 

1 

4 

2 

117-20 

2 

8  1-2 

8 

1 
18 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

6 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2  1-2 
1 
8 

28 

12 
4 

$14  56 
8  21 

$6  66 
507 
225 
426 
587 

821  23 

MasoQ 

13  2& 

Memphis 

52 
184 

116 
85 

128 
97 
81 

702 

48 
127 

72 
103 

78 
180 

91 

2 
1-4 

26 
45 

MldlaDd 

•  w»* 

— 

950 

16  8T 

Milan 

Mllford 

55 
48 
85 
83 
84 
85 

17 
2 

14 

6 

625 

252 
460 
4  12 
426 
10  84 
470 

8  7T 

Montagne --. 

MonrnA,     

Mt.  Pleasant 

10  82 

965 

12  60 

15  08^ 

Muir 

19  89' 

Muskegon ...... 

682 
20 

2 

19 

— 



17  20* 

Napoleon. 

Nashville 

84 
51 
80 
47 
85 
85 
60 

2 

14 

— 

# 

4  76 
985 
1  SO 

175 

Negannee.. ......... 

168 
51 
80 
47 
85 
207 
120 

76 
42 
45 
87 
87 
71 
87 

48 
89 
89 

171 
42 

48 

160 
41 
28 
41 

190 
115 
88 
69 
40 
^ 
79 
81 
67 

28 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Newaygo 

New  Baltimore 

New  Haven. 

11 

•  *  •  • 

980 

990^ 

New  Troy.. ...... ... 

10 

7 

11 

NUes 

6 

10  70 
5  14 

860 
260 
158 

14  20 

North  Mnskegon  — 
Northport  - -.— 

7  74 

Olivet 

88 
42 
45 
48 
43 
85 
87 

48 
89 
86 

Ouekama 

8  67 

409 

10  27 

500 
873 
10  91 
206 
8  12 
8  94 
8  48 
194 
684 
8  14 
1  94 
244 
60 

18  57 

OnondAffA, .  t  .- 

5 

1 

3 
1 

14 
18 
11 
11 
11 

6 

7  82^ 

Oscoda     — T,-    -..,. 

21  18 

Ota^TO 

Ovid 

6 
6 

0  01 

13  ia 

Oxford ^ 

Palo 

Paris 

Parma ..-.. 

17 
28 

15 

10 
14 

«   M   ■   M 

7  48 
4  21 

14  2T 

Paw  Paw. 

87 

28 

169 

28 

1 

1 

7  }» 

Petersbarir..... 

Petoskey 

67 
42 

48 

6 

Pierson. 

PinneboflT  ----- ...... 

9  17 

9  IT 
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» 

U 
M 
31 

41 
it 

m 

190 
UK 
lOt 

in 

ISO 

ai 
«o 

H 
SI 

IBS 
5S 

UB 

la 

70 
« 

a 

174 

37 

e 
gn 
w 

» 

» 

(BB 

toe 

TB 

«0 

k 

It 

II 

1 

i 

h 

t 

I 

IS 

3 

tl 

i 

! 
I 
i 

5 

II 
P 

i 

1 

1 

i 
I 

es 

78 
MS 

n 

87 
H 
8S 

45 
7S 

880 

n 

28 

a 

34 

11-8 

t 

1 

8 

1 
1 

1 

IHB 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 
8 

S 

1 
* 

88 
BE 

27 
H 
8B 

10 

31 
3 

1 

8140 
171 

su 

PUlB— 11 

IS 
14 

14 

8 

114  88 

IM 
3  18 
277 

108 
S3S 

3B7 
887 

am 

841 

43e 

318 
176 
886 

tB) 
373 
308 
184 
101 
154 
302 
188 
790 
304 
18! 
IS8 
07 
13  72 
ISl 
440 

>at 

3  41 
3» 

4 

13 

6  71 

118 
U8. 

n 

78 
70 

10* 

lis 
re 

78 

■ 

e 
*a 
as 

80 

as 

8 
8 
U 
1 
8 

U 
U 

1 

B8S 

eat 

10  77 

8t.lxiBto  • 

18K 

a 

70 
lU 

38 

uo 

28 
87 
IIT 

44 
38 
84 

4t 

8 
10 

IS 
18 
U 
18 

Sprliw  LlAo 

Spriiwport 

.... 

0  8* 

1107 

f 

018 

Thr»m 

to 

144 

88 

1£4 

*7 

ts 
sa 
u 

41 

80 
110 
81 
38 
» 
118 
SI 
48 

80 
88 

1 
I 

\ 

a 

8 

13 
14 
10 
IS 

Trtatta 

» 

8  41 

s 
"I 
ie4 

1 

as 

M 

37 
81 

BS 

4 

IS 

4 

aao 

IITTO 

■ 

oei 

TlckBbnrB 

Trt«d«nd 



18 

V 

S8B 

4S 

W 

as 

3 
1 

(7 
48 
40 

' 

ZMluid 

IS 

18  83 

It  74 

0X1 
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TABLE  XXIII. 

8tati8ttc8  of  the  Primary  D^oartment  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-nine  School  Die- 
trictSf  CompUed  from  the  6&portB  of  Superintendents  and  Prindpala,  for  the  School 
Year  1887-8. 


Districts. 


Adrian 

Ann  AiDor. 

Bad  Axe 

BayOlty -*— . 

Bellevne- 

Bellvllle 

Berrien  Springs 

Bessemer 

Big  Rapids. 

Bllssfleld 

Boyne  Falls 

Brighton 

Brock  way  Center.. 

Brooklyn 

Byron 

Byron  Center 

Cadillac 

Caledonia. 

Calnmet 

Cannonsbnrg 

Caro 

Oarsonville 

Casnovla 

CassopoUs 

Cedar  Springs 

Central  Mine 

Champion 

Cheboygan 

Clarkston 

Clayton 

Clio 


•o 


848 
851 
1»7 

8,a» 

125 

67 

65 

380 

976 

08 

66 

88 

167 

126 

69 

64 

777 

67 

1,882 

40 

289 

180 

61 

208 

206 

140 

871 

822 

61 

60 

83 


g 

3 

6 

9i 


8«0 


624 

148 

1,967 

125 


48 
212 
675 


70 
94 


68 

46 

485 

1,801 


177 


61 
160 
105 
125 
2S0 
208 


60 
79 


ll 
1^ 


484 

688 

112 

1.887 


48 
44 
150 
608 
64 
86 
65 


41 

81 
894 

46 
1,188 

80 
167 


85 
185 

98 

86 

218 

194 


40 
60 


a 

O 


1-12 


1  2-8 


1-12 


.a 

I 


|8 


16 

16 
2 

47 
2 
1 
1 
4 

18 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 

24 
1 
4 
1 
1 
8 


4 
6 
1 
1 
1 


Mi 


89 
A 
41 
62 


48 
62 
40 


35 

47 


58 

46 
48 


62 


44 


61 
68 
68 
68 
&& 
41 


60 
79 


o 

A*   0 


81 
2 
8 


8 


14 


8 


8 


Av.  age 

ofolM> 

pro« 

moted. 


2 


1  5 

s 


u 

10 


11 


9 

8 
12 


9 


8 


6 
6 


11     11 


10 


11 


Si 

88 
^1 


$10  78 

10  60 

4  17 

890 


646 
848 
802 


482 


11  18 


7  76 


512 


S 

I- 


S.9 
ll 


$6  00 
467 
8  01 
848 


188 

14  92 

805 

72 

100 

5  17 

222 

440 

188 

222 

12  42 


I 

u 


o 


662 


856 
87 
228 
468 
886 
880 
786 
2  81 
287 
175 
84 


$16  78 

16  27 

7  18 

12  47 


8  29 
28  41 
1107 


620 


28  60 


1184 


687 
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TABLE   XXllI .—Continued, 


Districts. 

Enrollment  In  de- 
partment. 

ATerage  No.  belong- 
ing. 

ATeiage   daily  at- 
tendance. 

No.  of  men  teach- 
ers. 

No.  of  women  teach- 
ers. 

At.  No.  of  pupils  to 
each  tracher. 

No.  of  non-resident 
pupils. 

At.  age 
ofclanB 
pro- 
moted. 

Cost  per  capita  fmr 
instruction. 

Cost  per  capita  for 
incidentals. 

8 
1 

i 

>* 

1 

g 

s 

1 

Coldw&tdr .......... 

648 
61 

106 
70 
98 

180 

80 

26 

16,722 

187 
44 
81 

161 

182 
60 

241 
68 

8B6 

149 
80 

802 
84 
88 
74 

i;h» 

161 
46' 
62 
85 
90 

107 
23 

496 
65 
86 

403 

406 

879 

9  1-2 
1 
2 
I 
1 
2 
2 
1 
254 
8 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
4 
1 
4 
1 
1 
6 
1 

1 

19 
8 

1 

1 

1 

128 

2 

1 
6 
1 
1 
6 

45 

2 

•7  43 

$6  48 
299 
8  10 

$12  91 

rVtln-rnHf fLvlllA   _    .    _ 

Concord 

88 

78 
78 
76 
20 
U,960 

110 
20 
54 

101 
98 

78 
48 
76 
68 
72 
15 
11,160 
100 
28 
44 
94 
88 

d 

42 

76 
89 
88 
20 
49 
86 

1 

12 
9 
8 

Coral.. 

Cniswell 

70 
788 
468 
194 
670 
200 

Crystal  Falls 

DansTille 

11  m 

J 

18  91 

Daytebnrg ...... 

•■"**" 

1126 

1126 

7  01 

18  1» 

Deteoit  - 



17  96 

Doztor. ..-,.- 

11 

10 

9  01 

Douglas  .........." 

i;««t  B11«a|i^ld 

.54 
60 
88 

986 
6  66* 

8  21 
40 
2  81 
4  15 
499 
1  65 
229 
8  75 
185 
208 

12OT 

1falStLAl[«  .   

706 

East  Tawaa... . ...... 

Kdwardsbarg. 

lElk  RapMs 

149 

281 

60 
290 

28 

60 
727 
118 
41 
54 
35 

189 
88 

171 

117 
58 

271 
48 
21 

a 

605 

106 

87 

54 

26 

1 

1 

1 

87 

• «•••• 

«••• 

16  90 

21  98 

Elm  Hall...  ....-X 

Escanaba 

55 

10 

BssezTille. 

4  60' 
4  81 

826 

Tayotte 

60 

48 

9 

6 

6  16 

Fenton...... ... 

Filer  City 

28 
60 
88 

80 
41 
54 
85 

13  98 
806 

2  49 
2  72 
850 
179 
236 
462 
1  45 
8  95 
8  47 
103 
180 
6  16 

Flat  Rock 

8 
4 

6 

Flint 

11 
9 

— - 

908 

908 

FowlerviUe 

Oalesbnrg ... .— . 

— 

708 

9  75 

Oaylord .. 

Girard 

9 

Grand  Ledge .  ^ 

Grand  Rapids 

Grass  Lake 

Greenland  No.  2 

4,456 

73 

20 

311 

86 
244 

4^1 
64 
18 

297 
85 
29 

226 

1  1-2 
1-8 

86 
86 
20 
52 

52 
2 

10 
10 

6 

848 

998 

Greenville 

823 

11  70 

Ghrindstone  City 

Hadley 

86 
41 

Hancock ...... 

1 

9 

10 

11  99 

18  15 

1«» 
11 
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TABLE   XXIII.— Conetnued. 


^^J      Aa-1  aA. 

■nroHment  is  De- 
partment. 

Ayerage  No.  belong- 
ing. 

i 

II 

i 

No.  of  women  teaeh- 
era. 

a 

h 

69 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

8 
1 

Av.  age 
of  claai 
pro- 
moted. 

S 

M 

1^ 

1 

Distriots. 

1 

J 

10 

8 
10 
10 

§ 

2 
.... 

8 

1 

Hart 

96 

172 

429 

62 

137 

448 

760 

188 

699 

49 

142 

239 

836 

U178 

1,424 

1,180 

149 

2,622 

287 

114 

166 

i;8i 

606 

64 

no 

66 

64 

108 
271 
167 

67 

214 

1,850 

67 
232 
110 
048 

82 

271 

62 

119 

286 

420 

160 

260 

87 

116 

285 

456 

...      • 

78 
68 

246 

4D 
108 
261 
400 
136 
287 

84 
109 

1-8 

11-2 

2 

6 

1 

ii-2 

8 
8 
8 

f 
1 

8 

6 

12 

U 

22 

18 

2 

87 

5 

2 

8 
20 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 

88-4 
16 

1 

8 

1 
15 

64 

45 
62 
65 
86 
68 
60 
48 
87 
89 
46 
88 

96  19 

764 

160 

1106 

646 

$157 

184 

212 

177 

80 

15  14 
2  71 
278 
670 
255 
899 

$7  76 

Hartford 

Hasting^ 

9  66 

Uersey — ... 

He8D6rla ............ 

1  90 

Hillsdale 

26  20 

Holland 

9  17 

HollT 

Howell 

Habbardflton 

Hadaon 

ImlaFCity 

1 
8 

11 

1010 
908 

12  66 
18  07 

Ionia -.-.- 

489 

16 

626 
766 
629 
296 
662 
8  11 
866 
209 
458 
649 
6  51 
740 
8  57 
189 
161 
2  81 
688 

8  10 
287 
266 
289 

9  14 
4  51 
200 
566 

IsDheminff.... ...... 

10 
10 

11 
u 

9 

8 

10 

9 
9 

Jaokflon  No.  L 

Jackson  No.  17 

Jonesville. ......... . 

924 

699 

97 

1,606 

244 

102 

84 

804 

870 

87 

69 

68 

88 

67 

196 

98 

46 

172 

673 

41 

165 

75 

748 

860 
662 

98 

1,404 

212 

96 

69 

716 

820 

83 

62 

86 

26 

62 

176 

76 

86 

164 

648 

1-8 

1-6 
1-8 

1 
1 

42 

46 
48 
41 
46 
61 
28 
40 
46 
87 
69 
62 
88 
67 
49 
48 
46 
45 
40 
41 
54 
75 
SO 

12 

15 

2 

4 
6 

4 
8 

6 
1 
6 

6 

10  78 

8  49 

9  14 
828 

16  07 
11  44 
14  76 

Kalamazoo- 

Lakeside...... 

11  84 

Tjakevlew.. ......... 

7 

688 
18  44 

704 
679 

797 

li'Anse..... 

18  06 

Lapew........ ...... 

12  66 

Tjawrenoe. .-..r»^,-,  - 

14  19 

TA^'ton  ......  ...... 

Lenawee  Junction. 

Lisbon ........ 

10 

•  ••  M 

704 
407 
694 

855 

Litchfield 

688 

Lowells 

12  82 

Lather.. ............ 

1 

1 

8 
8 

10 

MoBride 

Manchester.. ....... 

10  00 
718 

12  87 
969 

Manistee.  .......... 

Manton....... ...... 

Marine  City 

Marlette . .. 

129 

64 

667 

1 

1 

•  w  *  * 

682' 

10  38 

Marquette . 
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TABLE   XXllL—ConHnued. 


Olstrlcsts. 

Enrollment  in   de- 
partment. 

Average    No.    be- 
longing. 

Arerage  dally   at- 
tendance. 

'8 

d 

No.  of  women  teach- 
ers. 

S 

s 

M 

d  * 

No.  of  non-resident 
papile. 

Av.  age 

of  Olaw 

pro- 
moted. 

1 

1^ 

1 

H 

per  capita. 

1 

10 

§ 

a 

2 

1 

IfAmh^n          

846 

280 

50 

261 

465 

114 

148 

425 

296 

863 

66 

8,485 

50 

160 

076 

200 

48 

65 

62 

688 

810 

40 

66 

75 

48 

427 

156 

276 

164 

26 

86 

116 

148 

138 

804 

80 

81 

268 

250 

1 

8 
4 
1 
2 
6 
2 
28-4 

4 

• 

6 

6 

1 
62 

1 

8 

9 

8 

1 

1 

1 
12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2  1-2 

2 

6 

1 

1 

88 

1 
2 

$10  60 
868 

16  66 
607 
225 
426 
687 

117  16 
18  60 

ICason. 

'MlAklfffrniTFl^     - 

105 
866 

72 
118 
218 
225 
266 

42 
2,108 

48 

147 
289 
72 
104 
197 
208 
216 

1 

88 
48 
86 
41 
48 
46 
61 
42 
42 
48 

66 
66 
34 
69 
40 
36 
86 

Midland 

688 

12  19 

-MIlAn 

Ifilfbrd 

6 

1 

10 

■■  a  a  * 

624 

298 

460 
412 
426 
10  34 
460 

9  17 

Montflignf>  .......... 

Monroe. ......  ...... 

Mt.  Pifaaant 

646 

■ 

966 
10  60 

10  71 

Mafr 

19  89 

Miukfiflpoii.  ...... ...n- 

2,066 

6 





15  00 

'NMKdfKm   .......... 

'XaahTllle. 

2 

4  76 
985 
120 

• 

176 

NflgBriinoe 

688 

174 

84 

60 

40 

488 

260 

84 

66 

48 
260 

86 
186 

04 

86 

114 
112 
117 
181 
80 
60 

6i6 

182 

84 

44 

1 

11 

• 

£t9W&TKO.. ......  .... 

Vew  BalUmoro. — 

9 



828 

8  23 

^ew  Troy. ........ .. 

NUm 

804 

280 
80 
29 
45 
85 

220 
80 

168 

2 

2 

a  •  «  • 

8 

.... 

6 

10  70 
429 

860 
260 
162 

14  20 

IToith  Moflkegon. . . 

'Northport 

Olivet 

689 

84 
68 
48 
48 

48 
46 

47 

7 

11 

Qni^kaniA     ......... 

648 

818 
896 

600 
878 
10  91 
205 
8  12 
894 
848 
194 
684 
8  14 
194 
244 
60 

10  48 

Onondaga. 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Orid- 

6  91 

1 
2 

10 

6 

19  89 

8 
9 
9 

8 

684 

946 

Oxford  - 

Palo           

16 

........ 

8 

Paria. 

86 
57 
45 
58 
80 
60 
60 

PATtna.              .           

50 

108 

69 

180 

\      40 



2 

Paw  Pair     ......... 

FetersbuTg.. 

2 

8 
10 

THAMiAn             «-  . 

PInnebog.. 

222 

"■■■••• 

232 

cxliT 
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TABLE   XXllL—ConHnued. 


W   •           A             t      .     A       . 

Enrollment  in  de- 
partment. 

ing. 

Average    daily  at- 
tendance. 

• 

i 

a 

h 

■si 

•<• 

i 

At.  age 

orcliM 

pro- 
moted. 

1 

Ooet  per  capita  for 
InddentalB. 

1 

1 

Diatriots. 

1 

5 
§ 

1 

Plttsford        

62 

170 

640 

90 

88 

DH) 

108 

48 

8S 

406 

480 

150 

178 

168 

206 

88 

405 

6« 

444 

JffiT 

171 

808 

120 

64 

44 

67 

288 

164 

88 

129 

67 

90 

38 

2,000 

150 

801 

150 

60 
146 
488 

78 
87 
78 
44 

88 
126 
424 
61 
68 
76 
OT 
41 

1-8 

• 

10  1-2 

2 
2 
2 
8 
1 
4 
1 
7 
4 
8 
6 
1 
1 
1 

1        • 
4 
2 

11-3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

23 
2 

60 
88 
88 

80 
48 
78 
44 

$148 
171 
5  14 

Plain  well  

6 
8 

2 

15 

9 
12 

Pontiao 

4 

111  06 

$16  10 

Port  A-Qstiii- 

Readins 

Ricliniond .    . .    ... 

10 

198 

2  18 

877 

64 

1  06 
628 
207 
807 
870 
8  41 
456 
218 
120 
885 
420 
872 
806 
164 
101 
168 
808 
186 
080 
204 
422 
858 

67 

18  73 

164 

449 

285 

2  41 
829 

Roohester..... .--... 

8 

4  10 

687 

RollADdNo.  4. 

TifMicoininoii 

St.  Glair 

828 
280 
Ul 
105 
08 

295 
247 
106 
105 

85 

47 
48 
56 

68 

46 

607 
785 
508 
7  76 

18  20 

• 

St.  lionls 

2 
2 

11 
10 
10 

6 

10  82 

SaUne 

Sand  Beaoh 

980 
11  46 

Swigatn  ck 

8oQth  HavBn. 

SiMtrta 

248 

49 

824 

204 

40 
179 

47 
286 
179 

10 
9 

Spring  Lake 

Sprlngport- 

Stanton..... 

60 
40 
46 
61 

8 

6 

082 

10  68 

18 

Stnrgis 

TawfM  City. 

8  81 

11  oa 

Three  Rivers.. 

192 
86 

22 
60 

188 
96 
68 

102 
57 
65 

100 
66 
41 
18 
81 

124 
89 
60 
85 
84 
45 

82 
86 

1 

8 
9 

Trenton 

Tuscola. 

260 

4n8 

Tustin 

22 
50 
85 
49 
51 
61 
57 
55 

Union  ville 

Yassar 

Vermon  tville -----. - 

8 

6 

985 

19  66 

Vernon....... ... 

644 
682 

966 

Vlcksbniv 

835 

Yriesland 

11 

8 

• 

Vulcan 

Watronsvllle  . 

West  Bay  City 

1,290 

182 

205 

65 

l^Z 

56 
66 
68 
83 

Wllllamston 

123  i 

Zeeland 

171 
47 

3 

1 

12 

*  ■•*  « 

400 

6  41 

ZUwaakee 

2 
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TABLE    XXV. 

Local  Committees,  Conductors  and  Instructors  at  Teaehen^  Institutes  for  the  Calendar 

Year  1888. 


Oountlee. 


( 


Allegan 

Antrim. 

Alpena 

Arenao .... 

Barry......... 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Oalhonn , 

Cass 

Oharlevolz... 
Cheboygan ... 
Chippewa..  ., 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Roecommon 

Eaton.. 

Bnunet -.....- - 

Gtoneeee 

Gladwin 

OM  TraTerse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Honghton 

Huron .... 

Ingnam 

Ionia 

loeco 

laabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo... 

Kent* 

Kent> 


Looel  OommittMt. 


L.  B.  Irland 

Roewell  Leavltt 

E.  li.  Little..... 

J.  H.  Belknap 

J.W.Roberts 

Mrs.  Rose  Woodward. 
O.  E.  Aleshire......... 

B.  &  Spoflord 

Miss  Lizzie  M.  Cook.. 

L.  L.  Ooates 

R.  L.  Corbett.. ........ 

4 

O.  C  Moore 

8.  P.  Tracy 

W.  H.  Bmnson 


MissJnliaErb 


Geo.  E.  Adams 

C.  8  Hampton ^, 

H.  Z.  Brock 

C.  O.  Foach 

C.J.  Kneeland 

N.  A.  Richards 

W.  L.8huart 

Miss  Ella  Lndwlg.. 
C.  W.  McCnrdy... 

T.  L.  Evans , 

A.  L.  Silvemail 

A  C.  LeDnc 

FredRnssell 

E.  N.  Palmer 

Miss  Julia  Qua 

A.  H.  Smith 

Jas.  Chalmers 


Oondooton. 


J.  W.  8immons... 

J.  M.  Pile 

8.  B.  Laird 

H.  R.  Patteogill.. 
J.  G.  Plowman .... 
J.  B.  Bstabrook.... 
F.  A.  Barbour...... 

E.  A.  8trong 

H.  King 

J.  G.  Plowman.... 
H.  M.  Enos  ..•■■... 

E.  A.  Wilson 

0.  F.  R.  Bellows.. 
J.M.  Pile 


Henry  A-  Ford. 


H.  King 

Daniel  Putnam.. 
Ferris  8.  Fitoh  .. 

H.  R.  Gass 

C.  T.  Grawn 

J.  N.  MoCall 

E.  A.  Strong 

F.  W.  Arbury-... 

H.  C.  Rankin 

W.  8.  Perry 

J.  W.  Simmons... 

C.  L.  Bemis 

E.  L.  Briggs 

David  Howell.... 
I.  N.  Demmon... 

Jas.  Chalmers 

Jas.  Chalmers 


AMiattttt  iBitradon. 


L.  E.  Irland,  Mrs.  A.  E.  sterling. 
0.  8.  Guile. 
Cli.  Bemis. 

C.  B.  Hall,  D.  C.  Warner. 

C.  M.  McLean. 

W.  H.  Cheever,  O.  E.  Aleshire^ 

P.  M.  Parker. 

Miss  M.  H.  Ross,  R.  A.  Culver. 

J.  B.^Estabrook. 

F.  O.  Wickham. 

F.  O.  Wickham. 

A.  Jay  Murray. 

Miss  Maude  E.  OannelL 

Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford. 

OrrSchurtz,  Chas.  McKinney. 
Miss  Emma  Seibley. 

E.  C.  Thompson. 

F.  C.  Smith. 
C.  M.  McLean. 

Miss  Nina  Vanderwalker.  J.W.  E  wing. 
W.  C.  Ginn.  W.  A  Drake. 
F.  D.  Davis. 

J.  M.  Pile. 

E.  L«  Briggs,  A.  R.  Hardy.  Miss  Matide 
Cannell,  Miss  Kmma  Seibley. 

C.  Lu  Bemis,  W.  D.  Clizbe. 

C.  K.  Perrine. 
W.  H.  Cheever. 

D.  E.  Haskins. 
DelosFall,W.  C.  Hewitt. 

C.  B.  Dockeray,  E.  A  Carpenter. 

E.  A.  Carpenter,  A.  H.  Smith. 


IXKSAI^  COMHnTEES,  CJONDUCTOBS,  ETC.,  AT  INSTITXJTES.         cxlix 


TABLE   XXY ,-^OmHnued. 

Oonntles. 

Local  GommlttMa. 

• 

Oondactora. 

Assbtant  Instmeton. 

Lapeer 

LeziMree 

C.  S.  Palmerlae 

E.  G.  'Walker 

A.E.  Haynes 

H.  R.  PattengiU 

F.  A.  Barbonr. 

Ill  M*  Bnos...... .... 

H.  0.  Rankin,  Miss  Maude  Gannell. 
R.  W.  Putnam. 

UTingstQii 

8.  D.  WUUams 

C-  E.  TasBart. 

P.  A.  Latta. 
J.  R«  Ooohran. 

MrAiatee 

R.  J.  Gtawfoid 

Albert  Jennings 

J.  B.  Montgomery 

I.  H.  McColUm 

P.  M.  Brown 

T,  W.  Criaaey 

'Will  J.  Boaoh 

A.  E.HAyn|e6 

H.  R.  Oam 

H.  0.  Rankin. 
Mm.  C»  J.  Sterling. 

Bfaiqnette... . 
Xason 

O.  F.  R.  Bellows 

W.  A.  Drake 

S.W.  Baker 

Chas.  Kelsey. 
A.  F.  Webster. 

MffMmtA 

Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford. 

MldUnd 

B.  P.  Church 

H.  R.  Oafls 

T.  W.  Orlssey. 
B.  Wood. 

Monroe 

J.  A.  Stewart 

John  GkxMiison. 

E.  P.  Chnroh 

Aoatin  George 

S.  T.  Morrin  

Austin  George 

Stuart  MaoUbbin... 
W.N.Ferris 

F.  M.  Harlow. 

Mniiti«*7Tn     

Hoakegon 

Newmygo. 

Oakland 

Oeeana- 

Oweola 

S.  P.  Church 

O.  l^*"-  MeliOan 

Miss  M.  H.  Ross,  E.  C.  Thompson. 
Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford. 

TyBon  Smith 

Ferris  8.  Pitch 

Stewart  Macklbbin... 
B,  EJ.  Scott 

H.  W.  Brayton. 

Ferris  S.  Fitch,  J.  Montgomery. 

0.  T.  Grawn. 

John  0.  Reed. 

Otaeso 

J.  M.  Sanborn 

E.M.  Russell 

J.  W.  Humphrey.... 
H.  King 

J.  M.  Sanborn. 

OtUwa 

Q.  P.  Hnmmer. 

S.  C.  Thompson 

Fred  Oarbnt 

P.  A.  Latta,  A.  W.  Taylor. 
B.  0.  Thomnson.  A-  J.  Swain. 

8c.  Chdr 

Q.  A.  Parker 

O.  D.  Thompson,  Miss  Nina  0.  Van- 
derwalker. 

S.  G.  Burkhead,  G.  A.  Osinga. 
I.  N.  Demmon. 

StJoaeph 

Sheridan  Osbon 

J.  ICOflgerby 

G.  J.  Edgecumbe 

B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

8.  "W,  1^k«r 

fhlmrnniMin 

A.  J-  Swain 

O    Q- Tappan    ....  , 

H.  R.  Gass,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Gould. 

TucoIr 

R.  W.  Putnam 

H,  R  Pattenglll 

Austin  George 

F.  A.  Barbour 

H.R.  Gass 

( John  Goodison,  Ira  L.  Forbes,  Miss 

Tab  Rnrtfm 

E.  M-  Rnaaell 

)  Carrie  Bassett. 

W.  W.  Chalmers.  E.  M.  RusselL 

WAAhtJinA.vr 

E.  O-  Warner 

Miss  Julia  A.  Kinflr.  J.  W.  HumohreF. 

Wayne 

Wexford 

M.  O.  Gravee 

O.  M.  McLaughlin.... 

J.  W.  Ewing,  W.  C.  Ginn. 
W.  N.  Ferris. 

8DPERIHTENDENT8  REPORT. 


TABLE   IXVI. 
Enrollment  at  TeaOwrti'  Ijutitutei  for  the  Calendar  tfear  1888. 


Nnrabar  flnrollKL 


Kladi  4iid  SnAm  o( 


Allegan... 


CaJhonn 

Obwlevolz.... 
Oheborgui-.-. 

Ohippew* 

OUDtoa 

Oiairford 


QUdirIn 

Gnuid  TMv«Tae... 

Oratlot. 

HIllBd&le 

HonsIitoD 

iDKham 

lubaUa 

JackBoa.. 


n 

74 

1 

18 

IB 

81 

U 

88 

IB 

IS 

IS 

w 

aa 

as 

u 

111 

u 

ut 

K 

« 

10 

BO 

u 

SB 

B 

» 

18 

St 

f- 

SB 

U 

IW 

11 

IB 

w 

W 

« 

81 

is 

BO 

33 

88 

81 

UB 

10 

<a 

48 

BB 

15 

101 

80 

UB 

B 

61 

ap 

IB 

» 

lis 



u 

1 

18 

1 

IS 

11 

8S 

» 

1 

81 

1 

U 

1 

u 



u 

1 

t 

a 

! 


•  Avaiaca  KtUndMiM  not  reported  by  oondnctor. 


KNBOLLMENT  AT  TEACHEBS*  INSTITUTES. 
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TABLE    X X V I .  — Con^mued. 


if 

221 

466 

188 
868 
166 

42 
146 

96 
101 

86 
126 

67 

42 
160 
184 
208 
U8 
270 

90 
116 

41 
184 
813 
215 
176 
158 

23 
177 
201 
266 
608 

84 

Number  enrolled. 

Kinds  and  gradee  of  certlflcatee  held  by 
members. 

p 
is 

26 
106 
26 
21 
84 
27 
6 
20 
12 
12 
86 
11 
11 
10 
46 
28 
20 
7 
88 

n 
11 

si 

6 
17 

4 

14 

4 

16 

2 

8 

0 

11 

8 

8 

8 

20 

6 

8 

12 

11 

ft 

Ooonties. 

1 

1 

77 

266 

04 

144 

161 

162 

28 

100 

71 

64 

120 

92 

44 

88 

141 

100 

81 

80 

126 

1 

2 

1 

t 

1 

1 

OQ 

22 

r. 

27 

41 

6 

46 

8 

0 

25 

17 

7 

6 

86 

14* 

16 

14 

22 

66 

196 
86 
92 

U4 

lU 
18 
64 
68 
66 
06 
76 
87 
27 

106 
86 
66 
76 

104 

1 
4 

2 

8 

9 
18 
8 
12 
8 
6 
8 
6 

6 
2 
4 

1 
8 

11 
4 

14 
6 
4 

42 

186 
78 
88 
114 
111 
15 
66 
64 
48 
40 
60 
27 
10 
81 
77 
48 
67 
04 

1 

7 

1 
0 

2 
8 

1 
1 

2 
1 

8 

88.6 

Kent ............. 

202. 

90. 

Lapeer—...— ...... 

2 

7 

7 
2 

86. 

Lenawee..     ••........ 

105. 

^Jvfngtfton 

2 

110. 

12.1 

Macomb 

2 

2 
1 

8 
6 
4 
8 

4. 
1 
1 
1 

84. 

MMil>tm         .     . 

60. 

Xaiqnette 

51.2 

VMfm 

11&6 

Xeooeta.. 

* 

1 

8 
1 

8 

4 
2 
1 

81.0 

yii^nlr,^ 

81. 

Monroe— ....._-...- 

1 

1 
8 

1 

80.6 

Montm^lm 

60.7 

67. 

Sewayge....... .. 

78.7 

()ak1^{| 

66. 

Oeceola 

17 
18 
88 
82 
12 
86 
50 
84 
20 
48 
88 
24 
26 

61 

87 

06 

186 

117 

98 

81 

82 

78 

90 

109 

66. 

46 

78 
66 

128 
168 
120 
129 
181 
116 
107 
188 
142 
80 
71 

1 

2 
1 

1 

6 
4 

2 
0 

7 

2 
18 

8 
18 

0 
21 

8 
18 

0 

2 

1 

48 
88 
94 
108 
68 
80 
50 
70 
67 
86 
88 
47 
47 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

11 
16 
12 
40 
88 
86 
66 
81 
28 
84 
10 

21 

0 

6 

10 

50 

10 

11 

9 

0 

18 

68 

17 

7 

47. 

OtMfilO. 

88. 

Ottawa. - 

112i) 

Sagloaw 

VSA 

SLOlair        

98. 

^Joaepli 

1 

8 

8 
8 
8 
4 
4 
5 
20 
2 

644 

Saallac 

• 

101.7 

ShJawaeeee 

s 

74  7 

Tuscola 

6 
1 

2 

8 

24 

1 

68 

^noBnren 

871 

^swhtflnaw  ........... 

R9 

Wayne ........... 

00. 

87.8 
60 

Wexfofrd 

*  Avenge  attezidance  not  reported  by  conductor. 
t  Ko  report  xecelTed. 
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TABLE   XXVII. 
Id9t  of  OoufUy  School  Examiners  for  1888^. 


Oaanties. 


Aloona. 


Alger. 


Allegan, 


Alpena. 


Antrim. 


'Arenao. 


Barry. 


Bay 


Benzie 


Berrien. 


Branoh.. 


Oalhonn 


Oass. 


Oharlevoix.. 


Cheboygan. 


Ohlppewa. 


Glare. 


Names. 


J  Ik  Frederick,  Chairman. 
J.  E.  Fair,  SecrjBtary 
David  O.  Darling 


IMre.  Chas.  Johnston,  Chairman.. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Oliver,  Secretary.. 


(J.F.' 
<P.A. 

Ij.w. 


Taylor,  Chairman. 
Latta,  Secretary.. 
Humphrey 


( F.  S.  Dewey,  Chairman. 

■<E.'    ' 


__  L.  LtitUe,  Secretary 
( Jas.  A.  Case 


( F.  M.  Severance.  Chairman. 
<  Chas.  S.  Qnile.  Secretary. ... 
(  Walter  M.  Andros 


iA.  L.  Wllkins,  Chairman. 
U.  C.  Oregg,  Secretary.... 
Marian  FTParker 


( C.  S.  Hebard,  Chairman.. 
<  Wm.  L.  Mason,  Secretary. 


Chairman. 

ews.  Secretary. 


i  J.  W.  Smith,  Chairman 

<  John  E.  Kinnane,  Secretary. 
i  T.  S.  Joslln 


( T.  B.  Pettit,  Chairman. 

■<  Mrs.  Rose  Woodward,  Secretary. 
(D.F.  Holden -. 


{H.C. 
(j.C. 


Crosby,  Chairman. 

Groat,  Secretary.. 

Lawrence 


^C.  P.  Johnston,  Chairman. 
B.  S.  Sppflard,  Secretary... 
W.  H.  liookerby 


{ S.  G.  GorsUne,  Chairman. 
-<  R.  A.  Cnlver,  Secretary... 
(  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Cook. 


I  M.  Pemb 
i  D.  B.  Fer 
i  W.  W.  C 


Pemberton,  Chairman.. 
Ferris,  Secretary 


Postofflces. 


Harrisville.. 
Harris  ville.. 
Harrisville.. 

Rook  River. 
Rock  River. 


Donglas. 


AUegan... 
Wayland. 


Alpena. 
Alpena. 
Alpena. 


Bast  Jordan. 

Bellaire 

Elk  Rapids.. 


Sterling 

An  Gres 

Deep  River. 

Peqoaming.. 
L^Anse 


MlddleviUe. 

Hastings 

Hastings.... 


Bay  City.... 
Bay  City.-. 
Pinconnlng. 


Benzonia.. 
Frankfort. 
Ovlatt 


NewBnfiCalo.... 
NUes 

Benton  Harbor. 


Oocapatlons. 


Teacher...... 

Register  of  Deiads. 
Merchant 


Honsekeeper 
Teacher 


Clergyman.. 

Attorney 

Teacher 


Merchant... 
Clergyman.. 
Farmer 


Farmer.. 
Attorney. 
Teacher.. 


Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 


Lumberman. 
Attorney 


Teacher. 
Student. 
Teacher. 


Teacher.. 
Student.. 
Engineer. 


Teacher 

Housekeeper. 
Farmer 


Coldwater. 
l^oldwater. 
Qulncy 


Battle  Creek.. 

Homer.. 

Homer 


( R.  L  Corbett.  Chairman.. 
-<  John  Redpatn,  Secretary. 
( Wm.  Harris 


I  G.  S.  ] 
iW.C. 
( D.  J.  < 


Moore,  Chairman 

Thompson,  Secretary. 
Galbraith 


( A.  Jay  Murray,  Chairman. 

■j  S.  P.  Tracy,  Secretary 

( Rodney  Graham 


I  A.  J.  Doherty,  Chairman. 
•{  Geo.  Cummins,  Secretary. 
(T,  W.  Averill 


Vandalia 

CassopoUs.  . 
Cassopolis. . 

Boyne  City. 
Boyne  FalLs. 
Norwood 


Cheboygan. 
Cheboygan. 
Cheboygan. 


Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Sault  Ste,  Marie. 
Roeedale 


Clare 

Harrison. 
Harrison. 


Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Farmer. 


Attorney. 
Teacher.. 
Attorney. 


Farmer. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 


Attorney... 
Clergyman. 
Farmer 


Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacner. 


Teacher jl 

Physician 

Teacher , 


Merchant 

Attorney 

Co.  Treasurer. 


Tanns 
■spire. 


1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1888 
18y0 

1880 
1880 


1880 
1888 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800, 

1880 
1880 
1890 

!880 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1889 
1880 
18J0 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880^ 

1880 

1800 

1888 
1880 
1800. 

1889 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1880 
1880 
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TABLE  ZXVIL— Confintied. 


OonntlML 


Olinton. 


Cnwfoid^. 


DelU-. 


Eaton.. 


Emmet. 


Gladwin 


OogaUe 


Gd.  Trayane. 


Gratiot... 


HilMale... 


Houghton.. 


Bmon. 


Ingham 


lobia 


loaoo. 


Iron 


Isabella 


Jacluon. 


^  Vamaioo 


Names. 


( G.  E.  Holllster,  Ohalrman. 
•(  R.  M.  Winston,  Secretary. 
iJ.B,  Stone 


( Wm.  Woodworth,  Chairman. 

<  Chaa.  E.  Hioka,  Secretary 

( E.  G.  Payne 


( Kirk  Spoor,  Chairman. 
-<  John  Fx>wer,  Secretary. 
(M.J.SnUiTan 


( Chaa.  McEinney,  Chairman. 

■(  Orr  Schnrts,  Secretary 

( J.  L.  Wagner 


( M.  C.  Crandall,  Chairman 

•<  Chaa.  S.  Hampton,  Secretary. 
( Bf.  «r<  Erwln. ................... 


) 


A.  E.  Ransom,  Chairman. 
E.  D.  Black,  Secretary.... 
O.  F.  Brown , 


( M.  T.  Mathews,  Chairman 

-<  Isaac  Foal  er.  Secretary 

i  F.  C.  Smith 


( L.  L.  Wright. 

■<  J.  S.  Monroe,  Secretary. 
(Thos.  Waters 


I D.  8.  NIckerson,  Chairman. 
<  Lorln  Roberts,  Sooretary... 
( C.  J.  Kneeland 


(O.G. 
-^G.T. 
(T.J. 


Tnttle,  Ohairman. 
Brown,  Secretary. 
Hoxie 


( 0.  R.  Coryell,  Chairman. 
-<  W.  A.  Drake,  Secretary.. 
I E.  J.  Townsend 


Curtis,  Chairman.. 
Wilson,  Secretary. 
White 


^A.  J.  Lynd,  Chj 
M.  Meddaogh, 
D.  E.  Spencer. 


Chairman. 
Secretary. 
Spencer. 


I  Chas.  G.  Jenklils,  Chairman. 

i  J.  8.  Hasten,  Secretary 

( T.  A.  Stephens , 


W.D. 
<E.A.J 

ICR, 

iS.  B. 


Cllzbe,  Chairman. 
Bemis.  Secretary. . . 
Mnrphy 


R.  Henry,  Chairman. 
Laird,  Secretary... 


V 


1 8.  D.  Hollister,  Chairman 

i  Geo.  L.  Woodworth,  Secretary 
(W.P.  Carpenter 


^  James  McBntee,  Chairman.. 
T.  Knox  Jeffreys,  Secretary. 
8.  J.  Jameson 


Palmer,  Chairman. 

Haskins,  Secretary. 

Harlow 


( L.  H.  Stnart,  Chairman.. 
•{  Ashley  Clapp,  Secretary, 
f  D.  H.  Reiter 


Poetofflcee* 


Lainnbnrg ^ 

St.  Johna 

RUey 


GFraylinsr. 
Frederic. 


Roscommon... 


Escanaba. 
Esoanaba. 
Garden 


OliTet 

Charlotte 

Grand  Ledge.... 

Levering ..... 

Petoskey 

Harbor  Springs.. 


Flushing. 
Flint..... 
Flint..-.. 


Gladwin. 
Gladwin. 
Gladwin. 


Iron  wood. 
Ironwood. 


Kingsley 

Traverse  City. 
Traverse  City. 


Elm  HaU. 

Ithaca 

PompeiL.. 


Jonesville. 
Hillsdale.. 
Litohiield. 


Calnmet 

Lake  Linden.... 
Lake  Linden.... 


Bad  Axe 

Sebewaiog 

Grindstone  City. 


Mason. 

WiUiamston. 
Stockbridge. 


Ionia.. 
Ionia. . 
Lyons. 


An  Sable 

EastTawas. 


CryMtal  Falls. 
Crystal  Falls. 
Stambangh... 


Mt.  Pleasant. 
Mt  Pleasant. 
Loomls 


Brooklyn.. 

Concord 

Springport. 


Kalamazoo 
Vioksburg.. 
Vickabarg. 


Occapatlons. 


Snrreyor. 
Teacher.. 
Teacher.. 


Pliysician. 
Teacher... 
Teacher 


Teacher... 
Attorney.. 
Merchant. 


Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 


Teacher... 
Jonmalist. 
Druggist... 


JonmaUst. 
Attorney.. 
Attorney.. 


Clerk , 

Journalist. 
Teacher... 


Teacher.. 
Attorney. 
Miner 


Farmer 

Attorney... 
Physician.. 


Teacher.. 
Attorney. 
Farmer... 


Farmer. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 


Teacher... 
Journalist. 
Teacher... 


Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 


Attorney. 
Teacher.. 


Supt.  of  mines. 

Surveyor 

Physician 


Physician. 
Teacher... 
Teacher... 


Physician. 
Teacher... 
Teacher... 


Teacher 

Teacher 

Clergyman.. 


Tarms 
Expire. 


I88B 
188B 
IBQO 

188B 
188B 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 


1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 


1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1890 

1889 
1880 
1890 

1889 
1K89 
1800 
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TABLE  XXY 11  .-^-Continued. 


Ooimtiee. 


Kalkaflk» 


Kent 


Keweenaw  ^. 


Lake. 


Lapeer 


Leelanaw. 


Lenawee. 


Livlngaton. 


Lnoe 


Maoklnao. 


Maoomb 


Manistee  -. 


Manlton 


Marquette 


Mason. 


Meooeta. 


Menominee 


Midland 


MisBaukee... 


Monroe 


Montoalm.. 


Montmorenoy_. 


Names. 


O.  R.  Oatton,  Chairman.. 

Jenoks,  Secretary.. 

HabkMkrd 


( O.  R. 

-^0.0., 
(W.F. 

(O.R. 
(a.  H. 

! 


Dookeray,  Chairman.. 
Carpenter,  Secretary. 
Smith 


Wm.  C.  Bottomley,  Chairman.. 
Lester  8.  Oyerholt,  Secretary .. 
L.  H.  Darling 

D.  A.  Cornell,  Chairman 

F.  J.  West,  Secretary. 

(Evan  Bssery 

( G.  H.  Broesamle,  Chairman.. .. 

<  C.  E.  Palmerlee,  Secretary 

(Edwin  Debar 

^W.  H.  Crowell,  Chairman 
A.  E.  Densmore,  Qeoretary 
Henry  MoManns 

W.  B.  Tripp,  Chairman 

B.  O.  Walker,  Secretary , 

H.  C.  Daniels 

( Mllo  Abbott,  Chairman 

<  H.  E.  Reed,  Secretary 

( Stephen  Dnrfee 

( Frederick  Root,  Chairman 

•{  C.  A.  Dean,  Secretary 

( AmbroBettes 


1 


i  J.  R.  Bailey,  Chairman 

<  Jas.  McKamara.  Secretary. 
( Louis  Pauly 


( A.  M.  Keeler,  Chairman. 
•<  S.  B.  Russell,  Secretary.. 
(David  HammeU 


iChas.  McDiarmid,  Chairman 
Miss  Jean  MoDiarmia,Secretary 
Geo.H.  KUbom 


Muskegon... 


( John  DuDlevy,  Chairman.... 

<  Owen  0*DonneU,  Secretary.. 
(Wm. J.  GallAgher 

{ Harlow  Olcott,  Chairman ... 

<  John  Northmore,  Secretary. 
(  F.  D.  Davis 

( John  Griffin,  Chairman 

•<  Orin  A.  Baton,  Secretary 

I L.  W.  Rose 

is.  W.  Baker,  Chairman 
P.  M.  Brown,  Secretary. 
E.B.  W" 


lison. 


( I.  N.  C 

A.W. 


Collins,  Chairman . 
Bird,  Secretary... 
Bill 


\ 


Chas.  L.  Jenney .  Chairman 

.  W.  W.  Allen,  Secretary 

(F.  A.Towley 

I  J.  B.  Sleezer,  Chairman 

<  Duncan  McBain,  Jr.,  Secretary 
( Wm.  Bartholomew 


T.  E.  Allen,  Chairman.. 
Rogers,  Secretary. 
.Billmire 


(T.E. 
•^J.  K.: 
(J.W. 

(A.  B, 

•^S.  F. 
(B.J. 

1 


B.  Brown,  Chairman.., 
Kennedy,  Secretary. 
Quackenoush , 


T.  Babcock,  Chairman. 
Wm.  Brllevi  Secretary. 
Jas.  Francis 


( N.  L.  Downie,  Chairman. 
..  ...  •{  H.  A.  Lewis,  Secretary. 

|(C. 


Poetoffloe. 


Kalkaska... 

Kalkaska... 
LeetsviUe ... 

Kockford... 
Caledonia... 
Grand  ville.. 


Phoenix  Mine.... 
Eagle  Harbor.... 
Bagle  River 

Reed  City 

Chase 

Luther 


Imlay  City 

Lapeer 

Almont  — 


Maple  City 
Maple  I 
Sutton 


Maple  pitv... 


Weston. 
Adrian. 
Ousted. 


Plalndeld... 

HoweU 

Fowlervllle . 

McMUlan... 
Newberry' ... 
Newberry... 


St.  Ignaoe.. 

St.Ignace 

St.Ignace 

Riohmdnd.. 

Mt.  Clemens 

New  Baltimore. 

Bear  Lake 

Bear  Lake 

Bear  Lake 

St.  James 

St.  James 

St.  James 

Ishpemlng 

Republic 

Negaunee 


M.  McLean 


East  Riverton. 

Scottville 

Ludington 

Big  Rapids.... 
Big  Rapids.... 
Stan  wood 

Quinnesec 

Menominee 

Menominee 

Midland 

Midland 

Midland 


Vogel  Center. 

Owens 

Pioneer 


Oarleton 

Temperance. 
Monroe 

Sheridan 

Lake  view..., 
McBrldes.... 

Godfrey 

Hetherton . . 
Hillman.... 


North  Muskegon 

Etavenna 

Whitehall 


Occupation. 


Teacher.. 
Attorney. 
Farmer .. 

Teacher.. 
Teacher.. 
Teacher.. 


Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Teacher 

I^armer 

Teacher 

County  Clerk. 

Physician 

Attorney 

Druggist 

Teacher 

Journalist 

Physician 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Shoemaker... 

Grocer 

Fisherman.... 

Teacher , 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Physician 

Farmer 


TemiB 
expire. 


Teacher 

Farmer 

Druggist 

Teacher 

Merchant 

Clergyman... 

Surveyor 

Teacher 

Physician 

Lumberman 

Farmer 

Farmer 


Teacher 

Teacher 

County  Clerk 

Farmer 

Attorney. 

Teacher » 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher. 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 


188B 
1B8Q 
1890 

1880 
1880 
180U 

1880 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
180U 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
188» 
180O 

1888 
1880 
1800 

188 
1880 
180& 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 

1880- 

1880 
«  • 

1880 

1880 

1880 

m  • 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1880 

vam- 

1880 
1880 
1880^ 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 
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TABLE  XXY 1 1 .—ConHntted. 


ConntleB. 


Oakland 

Oceami. 

Ogemaw 

OBtenaicoii .. 

OMeola 

Oseoda 

Otaego... 

Ottawa. 

Pneque  lale. 
Roscommon.. 

Saginaw 

SLOlalr. 

8t  Joseph.... 

Ssnflae. 

Sehoolcraft. 
Shiawaasee. 

Tnaoola 

Van  Bnran.. 
Wuhtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford.... 


Names. 


8.  T.  Morris,  Chairman 

Will  &  Millard,  Secretary 
JohnHarwDod. 


Fred  Wieland,  Chairman.. 
C,  W.  Sonlby.  Secretary... 
E.  R.  Webster 


G.  C.  Myers,  Chairman.. 
O.  N.  Sowers,  Secretary. 
F.  B.  Tonng. 


F.  L.  Snodgrass,  Chairman. 

A.  B.  Sharps,  Secretary 

A.  L.  Camming 


O.  A.  Dennlson,  Chairman.. 

N.  W.  Haire,  Secretary 

W.  W.Osband 


B.  E.  Scott,  Chairman..... 
R.  C.  fiephnni.  Secretary. 
A.  B.  Perrln . ...... ...... .. 


John  J.  Mc  Arthy,  Chairman . 
De  Wayne  Blakely,  Secretary. 
8.  H.Hagaman 


Henry  Whitely,  Chairman.. . 
Miss  F.  M.  Towle,  Secretary. 
Wm.  H.  Kettle 


Mn.  A.  y.  Weaiberwax,  Ohalrmaa. 

A.  W.  Taylor,  Secretary 

Milan  Coonm. 


O.  CoTBT,  Chairman 

E.  BrsUne,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Angnst  Oroesmann. 


Jas.  Watson,  Chairman 

H.  H.  Woodmfl,  Secretary 
Wm.  Rawlins 


J.  A.  F.  Streiter,  Chairman. 
W.  B.  Cabbage,  Secretary.. 
Myron  T.  Dodge 


E.  F.  Law,  Chairman 

Harvey  Tappan. 

Miss  Blna  West 


E.  A.  Hoislngton,  Chairman. 
Sheridan  Osoon,  Secretary .. 
John  Evert. 


C.  L.  Messer,  Chairman.. 
H.  C.  Morris.  Secretary. . 
F.  J.  Battersbee 


PostoAoe. 


Newaygo. 
Bespena.. 

White 


Clond 


Pontiao .. 
Mllford .. 
Pontiao .. 

HesMria. 
HarT-... 
Hart 


West  Branch. 
West  Branch. 
Chnrchlll..,.. 

Greenland.... 

Ontonagon 

Ontonagon  „. 

Hersey 

Evart 

Reed  City 

Mio 

Lnzeme 

Lnaeme.. 

Gaylord 

Gaylord 

Gaylord 

Jenisonvllle.. 

Nnnica 

Zeeland 


Rogers  City... 
Rogers  City... 
Rogers  City... 

Roscommon.. 
Roscommon.'. 
Roscommon... 

Frankenmnth. 

Freeland 

Chesanlng 


Brockway  Center 

Portiinron 

Capac 


W.  F.  Riggs,  Secretary 


E  L.  Griffith,  Chairman.... 
Jas.  N.  McBride,  Secretary. 
Doane  C.  Cooper 


E.  J.  Darbee,  Chairman.. 
H.  £.  Gordon,  Secretary. 
W.  F.  Benklemann 


W.  y.  Sage,  Chairman.. 
A.  C.  Martin,  Secretary. 
Geo.  Cornish 


G.  S.  Wheeler,  Chairman 

G.  M.  McDongall,  Secretary. 
M.  J.  Lehman. 


Oholott  Cady,  Chairman . 
M.  H.  Winters,  Secretary. 
J.  A.  Sinclair 


O.  M.  McLanghlln,  Chairman. 
H.  C.  Foxworthy,  Secretary... 
L.A.Tlbbits 


Three  Rivers. 

dtarsls 

Menaon 

Marlette 

Marlette 

Croeweil 


ManiBtiqae. 


Laingsbnrg , 

Owosso 

Owosso 


Caro 

Unionville. 
Cass  City.. 

Gtobleville.. 
Paw  Paw.. 
Lawton 

Salem 

Ypsilanti .. 
Chelsea 

Wayne 

Canton 

BellevUle... 

Manton 

Manton 

CadiUac... 


Occnpation. 


Teacher 

Teacher 

Attorney 

County  Clerk. 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Jonmalist 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Physician 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Farmer 


03cplre. 


County  Clerk.. 

Teacher 

Teacher 


Hounekeeper 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Attorney 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Physician 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher.! 

Teacher 


Cashier .... 
Attorney ... 
Teacher 


Attorney ... 


Teacher. 


Farmer. 
Teacher. 


18W 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 


1880 


Teacher... 

Teacher... 
Journalist 
Teacher... 

Merchant. 


Attorney... 
Farmer 


Teacher. 
Teacher. 


Teacher. 


1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MIOHiaAH". 


PBESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  ih$  Board  of  Regents : 

I  beg  leave  to  present  to  you  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1888. 

The  following  changes  in  the  Faculties  have  occurred : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  October,  IBS?,  Charles  M.  Gayley,  A.  B., 
was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Rhetoric;  Fred.  O.  NoTy, 
K.  S.>  Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Physiological  Chemistry  for  one  year;  Con- 
rad George,  M.  D.>  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  for  one  year;  Assistant 
Professor  Charles  N.  Jones,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics;  C.  F. 
Sterling,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Ocologyinthe  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  College  in  the  place  of  D.  J.  McGnire.  M.  D.,  resigned;  and 
Heneage  Gibba,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  The  resignation  of  William  H.  Payne,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the 
Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching,  was  accepted. 

*At  the  February  meeting  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  ap- 
pointing K.  S.  Hoff,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Dental  College  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  in  appointing  J.  F.  McCnlloch,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics  to  serve  from  November  1,  1887,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  was  ap- 
proved; B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Science  and 
Art  of  Teaching;  Dr.  Henry  F.  Lyster  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  place  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer,  deceased ;  and  the 
resignation  of  J.  M.  Schaeberle,  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  was  accepted. 

At  the  March  meeting  the  resignation  of  John  Dewey,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  to  take  effect  Oct  1,  1888,  was  accepted ;  and  W* 
8.  Hough^  A.  M.,  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Philosophy  for  the  next  year. 

At  the  June  meeting  the  rcBlgnations  of  Professor  0.  N.  Jones,  Alfred 
Heonequin^  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  and  Dr.  G^o.  A.  Hendricks, 
Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Curator  of  the  Medical  Museum,  were  accepted ; 
Professors  William  P.  Wells,  Levi  T.  Griffin,  and  Bradley  M.  Thompson,  and 
Assistant  Professor  J.  C.  Enowlton.  whose  terms  had  expired  were  re- 
appointed to  their  chairs  in  the  Law  Department,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Brown  was 
appointed  I/ecturer  on  Admirality,  and  Professor  M.  M.  Bigelow,  Lecturer 
on  Insurance,  for  the  coming  year,  and  Professor  Wm.  G.  Hammond,  Lee* 
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turer  on  the  History  of  Oommon  Law  for  the  year  1889-90;  Richard  Hudsott 
was  promoted  from  the  Assistant  Professorship  to  the  Professorship  of  His- 
tory, and  Andrew  G.  McLaughlin  from  the  Instructorship  to  the  Assistant 
ProfesEorship  of  History;  Barclay  T.  Trneblood^  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  Lec- 
turer on  General  Ghemistry  for  one  year  to  the  Medical  classes;  George  W. 
Whyte,  Lecturer  on  Metallurgy  for  one  year;  and  the  following  persons  were 
appointed  Instructors  for  one  year:  S.  W.  Clary,  Instructor  in  German,  F. 
G.  Hovj,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Physiological  Ghemistry,  A.  F.  Lange, 
Instructor  in  English,  W.  W.  Campbell,  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  Alexan- 
der Ziwet  and  Charles  Puryear,  Instructors  in  Mathematics,  and  Djtvid  IL 
Browne^  Instructor  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Professor  Henry  Sewall  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  coming  year. 

The  title  of  Prof.  Langley  was  changed  to  Professor  of  General  Ghemistry 
and  Metallurgy,  and  that  of  Dr.  Arndt  to  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

At  the  July  meeting  the  following  appointments  were  made  for  one  year: 
Walter  Miller,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin^  Joseph  H.  Drake^ 
Instructor  in  Latin,  Ijewis  A.  Khoades,  Instructor  in  German^  F.  N.  Oole, 
Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics;  Lucius  L.  Van  Slyke,  Ph.  D.,  was 
appointed  Lecturer  on  General  Chemistry  for  the  Second  Semester  in  the  Lit* 
erary  Department,  Instructor  de  Pont  was  made  Assistant  Professor  of 
French  and  Registrar  of  the  Literary  Department;  and  the  resignation  of 
Oalvin  B.  Gady,  Professor  of  Music,  was  accepted. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  committee  on  Sept.  17,  N.  S.  Hoff,  D.D.S., 
was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Dentistry  for  another  year^ 
and  Albert  A.  Stanley  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music. 

During  the  year  the  University  has  been  bereft  of  four  Professors  by  death. 
In  no  previous  year  of  its  existence  has  it  suffered  so  heavy  affliction. 

On  December  20,  1887,  Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer  died  after  a  brief  period  of  con- 
finement to  his  house>  though  doubtless  the  fatal  disease  had  been  for  some 
time  making  inroads  upon  his  vigorous  constitution.  He  had  been  a  Pro* 
fessor  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  since  1854.  He  had  occt- 
pied  different  chairs  in  the  Faculty,  and  had  for  years  been  the  Dean.  A 
more  devoted  and  industrious  teacher  has  never  been  in  the  service  of  the 
University.  The  great  purpose  of  his  life  seemed  to  be  to  secure  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Institution  and  especially  of  the  Department,  for  which  he 
labored  so  faithfully  during  all  the  thirty -four  years  of  his  official  connection 
with  it. 

On  March  6^  1888,  Byron  W.  Gheever,  Acting  Professor  of  Metallurgy, 
died  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days'  duration.  Dr.  Cheever  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Literary,  Medical  and  Law  Departments  of  this  University.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  he  was  a  man  of  varied  attainments.  He  was  rap- 
idly making  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  metallurgist  by  his  explorations  and 
his  writings.    He  was  an  exacting,  faithful  and  successful  teacher. 

On  May  3,  1888,  Dr.  Edward  8.  Dunster,  who  had  filled  the  chair  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  since  1873,  yielded  to  the 
power  of  disease  with  which  in  one  form  or  another  he  had  for  a  long  time 
contended.  As  a  medical  lecturer  he  had  few  equals.  A  charming  personal 
address,  a  terse  but  graceful  diction,  a  generous  literary  culture,  an  abun- 
dant learning  in  his  profession,  a  lucid  and  systematic  arrangement  of  hia 
thoughts^  gave  a  singular  attraction  to  his  public  instruction.    His  writings 
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ii9d  f(iven  him  a  Wide  repatation  in  his  branch  of  the  medical  profession.  In 
his  mental  constitation  and  his  temperament  he  exhibited  in  a  marked 
degree  the  traits  of  his  distinguished  ancestor^  the  first  President  of  Uaryard 
UniTersity. 

On  Augast  16, 1888,  Elisha  Jones,  Associate  Professor  of  Litin^  after  an 
illness  of  several  months^  died  in  Colorado,  whither  be  had  gone  in  the  hope 
that  the  climate  might  be  beneficial  to  him.  lie  had  faithfully  served  his 
Alma  Mater  for  some  fourteen  years  as  a  teacher  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  most  saccessf  al  instructor. 
His  sincere,  frank  and  earnest  character  commanded  the  respect  and  won 
the  affection  of  his  colleagues  and  his  pupils.  The  text-books  which  he  had 
prepared  had  made  his  name  widely  and  honorably  known. 

The  University  will  hold  in  grateful  recollection  the  faithful  services  of 
these  men  who  have  fallen  at  their  posts  of  duty.  Fortunate  will  she  be,  if 
she  can  make  their  places  good. 

Professor  G.  N.  Jones,  who  turns  from  academic  to  business  pursuits,  had 
been  connected  with  the  Faculty  since  18?4.  lie  had  the  rather  unusual 
gift  of  making  the  study  of  mathematics  agreeable  even  to  pupils  who  had 
not  a  special  taste  for  that  branch,  while  at  the  same  time  he  held  them  to 
effective  work. 

Professor  Payne  has  accepted  the  very  important  position  of  President  of 
the  State  College  of  Nashville,  an  institution  which  by  the  aid  of  the  Peabody 
Pand  devotes  its  energies  largely  to  giving  southern  students  a  normal  train- 
ing of  collegiate  grade  to  prepare  them  for  filling  important  positions  as 
teachers  in  the  Southern  States.  The  Chair  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of 
Teaching  in  this  University,  to  which  he  was  called  in  18'!0,  was,  I  think, 
the  first  chair  of  the  kind  established  in  any  American  University.  The 
Regents  observed  that  we  were  annually  graduating  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  who,  without  having  had  any  special  training  in  pedagogy,  were 
called  at  once  to  the  responsible  duties  of  principals  of  high  schools  or  even 
of  BQperintendents  of  the  public  schools  of  cities.  Our  relation  to  the  publio 
school  system  of  the  State  and  to  these  graduates  seemed  to  lay  on  us  the 
duty  of  giving  them  some  special  and  adequate  preparation  for  the  important 
edncational  work  which  they  were  to  undertake.  In  discharging  this  duty 
the  Begents  were  singularly  fortunate  in  securing:  the  services  of  Mr.  Payne 
SB  Professor.  With  no  precedents  iu  American  Universities  to  guide  him,  he 
addressed  himself  to  his  new  work  with  so  much  prudence,  skill,  and  enthu- 
siasm that  his  instrnction  proved  even  more  beneficial  to  the  students  and 
to  public  education  than  the  Begents  had  expected  such  a  course  of  teaching 
woald  be.  The  nature  and  the  usefulness  of  his  work  have  become  widely 
known,  and  other  leading  universities  have  imitated  us  in  establishing  chairs 
for  instruction  in  pedagogics. 

Professor  Cady,  who  has  resigned  after  a  connection  of  eight  years  with 
the  University,  has  rendered  a  moat  valuable  service  to  us  and  to  this  com- 
mnnity  by  elevating  the  standard  of  musical  taste,  and  by  awakening  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  classical  music.  Upon  him  fell  the  somewhat 
difficalt  task  of  organizing  the  pork  of  mnsical  instraction  in  the  University 
and  of  convincing  men  that  such  instruction  was  a  proper  and  useful  part  of 
the  work  of  a  university. 

Assistant  Professor  John  Dewey  has  left  us  to  take  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.    He  has  shown  by  his 
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ability,  learninory  and  skill  ae  a  teaoher  that  his  promotion  to  a  fall  chair  i» 
well  merited,  and  our  best  wishes  follow  him  to  his  new  field. 

Mr.  Ilenneqain  had  been  a  member  of  the  Faculty  since  1872.  His  linguis- 
tic talent  and  his  familiarity  with  the  principles  and  the  art  of  dramatic  com- 
position shoald  open  to  him  a  successful  literary  career. 

The  change  in  Professor  Langley's  title  indicates  an  important  and  useful 
change  in  the  organization  of  the  work  in  general  chemistry,  physics  and 
metallurgy.  The  instruction  in  physics  in  the  Literary  Department  waa 
heretofore  divided  between  the  professor  of  physics  and  the  professor  of  gen- 
eral chemistry,  and  the  instruction  in  the  latter  branch  was  rather  too  limited 
in  extent.  On  the  other  hand  the  instruction  needed  in  metallurgy  does  not 
require  the  full  time  of  a  professor.  Professor  Langley,  who  has  had  large 
experience  in  metallurgy,  being  relieyed  of  the  duty  of  mstructing  in  physics 
in  the  Literary  Department,  and  of  lecturing  on  chemistry  to  the  medical 
classes,  can  give  the  needed  iostruotion  in  metallurgy  and  enlarge  his  work 
in  general  chemistry  in  the  Literary  Department,  and  the  teaching  of  physics 
will  be  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  professor  of  that  branch.  Provision 
will  have  to  be  made  for  securing  lectures  on  general  chemistry  to  the  medi- 
cal students.  That  work  will  naturally  fall  to  one  who  can  also  teach  some 
of  the  applications  of  chemistry  or  electricity  to  the  medical  art. 

Professor  Sewall  having  leave  of  absence  for  the  coming  year  on  account  of 
impaired  health,  and  Professor  Langley  having  permission  to  be  absent  in 
Europe  on  important  scientific  business,  temporary  provision  has  been  made 
by  appointments  above  named,  to  supply  their  places.  Owing  to  these 
absences,  to  resignations  of  teachers,  and  to  deaths,  we  have  been  called  to 
make  an  unprecedented  number  of  appointments.  We  trust,  however,  that 
they  have  been  made  with  so  much  care  that  there  will  be  no  serious  inter- 
ruption of  continuity  in  our  work. 

The  degrees  conferred  were  as  follows: 

D1EOBSXB  ON  BXAlCINATIOir. 

Bachelor  of  Letters 18- 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Conrse  In  Biology) 1 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Course  in  Chemistry) 4 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Course  in  Mining  Eogineering) 1 

Bachelorof  Science  (Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering) 7 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Course  in  Civil  Engineering) 12 

Bachelorof  Science  (Course  in  General  Science) , 8 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy 19 

Bachelor  of  Arts 6d 

Master  of  Philosophy 2 

Master  of  Arts 5 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 2* 

Doctor  of  Medicine  (Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery) 05 

Bachelorof  Laws 115 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 23 

Doctor  of  Medicine  (Homceopathic  Medical  College) 13 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery _ 87 

"415 

HONORARY  DBGBXES. 

Doctor  of  Medicine 1 

Doctor  of  Laws. „ 2 
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The  number  who  graduated  with  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  the  Literary 
Department  was  123,  larger  by  22  than  the  number  in  the  class  of  1875, 
which  has  heretofore  borne  the  honor  of  being  the  largest  graduating  class. 
It  namhered  101. 

The  namber  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  as  follows : 

depabtmxht  of  ijtiiiatube,  scisirci,  ard  thb  abtb. 

Raatdent  graduates 28 

Gndoatee  AtndylQff  In  absentia 86 

Candidates  for  a  Degreo 5«3 

Stodents  not  candidates  foraDegree 126—  749 

DKPABTMKNT  OF  MBDIGINB  ABD  SUBQBBT. 

Besldettt  Graduates 9 

Third  Year  Students -•- 68 

Second  Year  Students 108 

first  Year  Students 187—810 

DBPABnaBRT  OF  XiAW. 

Benion 164 

Juniors 181 

Special  StndenU ft-  841 

SCHOOL  OF  PHABXACT. 

fiesident  Grsdnate I 

Second  Year  Students W  « 

First  Year  Students 68—   90» 

HOMOBPATHIO  MIDIGAL  OOLLBQB. 

Students- Tbtalin  the  Ck>Ilege - 74- 

COIiliBOB  OF  DBMTAIi  SUBQBBT. 

Students-Total  in  the  OoUege 104^ 


1,667 

The  number  of  students  was  greater  than  that  in  1886-7  by  105.  It  ex- 
ceeded that  of  1885-6  by  276  and  that  of  1884-5  by  382.  The  largest  gain 
last  year,  as  in  the  previous  year,  was  in  the  Literary  Department,  60; 
though  there  was  an  increase  in  eyery  Department  except  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  which  there  was  a  loss  of  eight.  The  number 
of  graduates  studying  for  higher  degrees  either  here  or  in  absentia  continues 
to  increase,  haying  risen  from  42  in  the  previous  year  to  59  in  the  last  year. 

The  number  of  women  in  attendance  in  1886-7  and  in  1887-8  was  as 
follows: 

1886.7.  1887-6. 

Bepartmentof  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts ^ 175  104 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Snrgery 61  68 

Department  of  Law 6  S 

Scliool  of  Pharmacy 2  2 

HoDMBOpathic  Medical  College 27  28 

CoUece  of  Dental  Sorgery 4  6 

266        284 

The  relative  as  well  as  the  absolute  number  of  women  in  the  University 
continues  to  increase  very  slowly.    Last  year  they  formed  sixteen  and  eight* 
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tenths  per  cent,  this  year  they  form  sixteen  and  nine-tenths  per  cent,  of  the 
total  attendance*.  Last  year  they  constituted  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  this 
year  they  ponstitated  twenty-five  and  seren-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
attendance  in  the  Literary  Department.  Twelve  of  the  fifty-three  graduates 
studying  for  higher  degrees  daring  the  year  are  women. 

The  563  candidates  for  bachelors'  degrees  in  the  Literary  Department  are 
divided  as  follows  in  respect  to  their  courses:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  175; 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  112;  Bachelor  of  Science  (Oourse  in  General  Science) 
59;  Oivil  Eugineer,  61;  Mechanical  Eugineer,  33;  Mining  Eagineeryll; 
Bachelor  of  Science  (Course  in  Chemistry),  10;  the  same  (Course  in  Biology) 
2;  Bachelor  of  Letters,  100. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  relative  and  absolute  increase  of  the  number, 
of  students  in  the  Eaglish,  Eagineering  and  Scientific  Courses,  but  the 
Classical  Course  still  attracts  a  much  larger  number  than  any  other. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  see  in  what  proportions  the  men  and  in  what  pro- 
portions the  women  choose  the  different  courses.  The  following  table  shows 
the  percentage  of  the  men,  and  the  percentage  of  the  women,  in  both  cases 
candidates  for  degrees  in  the  Literary  Department,  who  chose  each  oourse 
during  the  last  year: 


Percentage 
of  Men. 

Pweentage 
of  Women. 

The  A.  B.  Ootine 

80.7 

ie.8 

13. 
15. 
25. 

8S.8 

The  Ph.  B.  Coarse...... .. 

81.4 

The  B.  8.  Ooarse.. ......--....................-....— .................... ............ 

9.8 

The  B.  L.  Goune 

27. 

The Eiurineerirur  Coaneffr--,....  ,--,t,t-,„-      ,-,,..,„,.„.,..., 

None 

. 

100. 

100. 

The  women  haye  of  course  no  practical  inducement  to  enter  on  the 
•engineering  courses,  though  in  years  past  now  and  then  one  has  completed 
one  of  those  courses.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  larger  proportion  of  women 
than  of  men  are  taking  by  choice  the  full  classical  course.  They  are  led  to 
this  not  alone  by  their  literary  taste,  but  also  by  the  consideration  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  their  services  in  teaching  Greek  in  preparatory  schools.  As 
one-fourth  of  the  men  are  drawn  to  the  engineering  work,  tfaie  women 
naturally  form  a  larger  proportion  than  the  men  of  the  students  pursuing 
the  Ph.  B«  Course,  which  contains  Latin  and  the  Modern  Languas^es,  and  of 
the  B.  L.  Course,  which  also  contains  the  Modera  Languages  and  allows  large 
liberty  of  choice  in  English  Literature,  History  and  the  Sciences.  The  B.  S. 
Course,  which  is  planned  to  train  teachers  of  science  and  scientific  experts, 
attracts  a  larger  proportion  of  men  than  women. 

Tiie  general  order  and  spirit  of  stady  have  been,  as  usual  for  some  years, 
most  commendable.  One  new  offence  has,  however,  been  committed,  of 
which  a  due  regard  for  the  friendly  relations  of  CDlIeges  makes  it  wise  to 
speak.  Three  students  came  here  from  a  reputable  college,  and  received 
credit  for  advanced  standing  in  mathematics  on  the  strength  of  forged  cer- 
tificates, purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  that 
institution.  After  a  few  months  the  forgery  was  discovered  and  the  offenders 
were  of  course  expelled.  These  cases  show  that  precaution  is  needed  in. 
accepting  students  from  other  colleges,  and  that  it  may  become  necessary  to 
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require  the  official  aeal  of  a  college  on  papers  that  certify  the  standing  of  its 
students. 

Daring  the  year  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  which  are  maintaining  the  'diploma  relation''  with  us.  In  1886-7 
there  were  43 ;  in  1887-8  there  were  58.  Among  these  are  ten  High  Schools 
in  Chicago  and  cities  and  towns  adjacent  to  Ohicago.  That  is  an  important 
field  from  which  we  ought  to  draw  and  may  properly  expect  to  draw  a  larger 
nnmber  of  students  than  we  have  received  in  the  past.  Every  year's  experi- 
ence adds  strength  to  the  conviction  that  few  steps  more  beneficial  both  to 
the  IJuiversity  and  to  the  schools  have  been  taken  by  the  University  authori- 
ties than  the  establishment  in  1870  of  the  ''diploma  sjstem"  of  receiving 
students.  If  that  system  has  met  with  less  success  in  some  other  States,  it  is 
because  the  conditions  under  which  we  work  do  not  there  exist,  or  because 
the  precautions  which  are  here  observed  in  making  use  of  the  plan  have  been 
there  omitted. 

The  yery  welcome  pressure  on  us  for  instruction  in  the  studies  pursued  on 
the  courses  leading  to  higher  degrees  still  continues.  It  adds  a  considerable 
burden  to  some  of  our  professors  already  heavily  tasked,  in  conducting  the 
work  of  undergraduates.  Bat  one  of  the  tests  of  a  successfal  teacher  is 
found  in  his  power  to  stimulate  pupils  to  push  their  studies  beyond  the 
limits  of  an  undergraduate  course,  and  one  of  his  most  gratifying  rewards 
comes  from  seeing  them  fired  with  a  zeal  to  pursue  into  the  higher  ranges 
the  branches  which  he  teaches. 

In  this  connection  grateful  mention  should  be  made  of  the  action  of  the 
society  of  wom^n  graduates  of  various  colleges,  known  as  The  Association  of 
Western  Alumnse,  for  assigning  to  this  UniTersity  for  this  year  the  use  of 
a  fellowship  which  they  have  endowed.  The  holder  will  receive  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  aid  her  in  pursuing  advanced  studies  here 
daring  this  academic  year. 

Could  we  have  a  few  endowed  fellowships,  they  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service  in  retaining  here  some  of  our  most  brilliant  scholars  for  the  pursuit 
of  special  studies.  The  Begents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  estab- 
lished eight,  yielding  four  hundred  dollars  each.  The  holders  are  required 
to  teach  certain  branches  in  the  University,  if  asked  to  do  so.  There  is  some 
subordinate  work  of  instruction  in  which  persons  of  such  attainments  as  the 
holders  of  fellowships  ought  to  be,  could  be,  made  useful.  On  this  ground 
perhaps  the  use  of  our  funds  for  the  establishment  of  fellowships  could  be 
justified.  Fellowships  have  been  endowed  in  most  of  the  stronger  Universi- 
ties of  the  country.  They  have  been  especially  useful  in  training  students 
for  professorial  chairs  in  our  colleges.  Oi;r  graduates  have  been  for  some 
time  making  praiseworthy  efforts  to  establish  fellowships  hero.  Those  who 
have  been  exerting  themselves  deserve  more  encouragement  from  other 
alnmni  and  friends  of  the  University  than  they  have  received. 

The  Engineering  Laboratory  is  now  nearly  completed,  but  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  equipment  is  needed.  The  accommodations  it  affords  for 
shop  work  are  none  too  large  for  our  present  number  of  engineering  students. 
The  new  building  erected  for  the  Physical  and  Hygienic  Laboratories  is  now 
finished  and  occupied  though  not  entirely  furnished.  It  is  with  great  satis- 
faction that  we  see  at  last  adequate  provision  for  teaching  Physics.  The 
Hygienic  Laboratory  is,  I  think,  the  first  established  by  any  of  our  Universi- 
ties.   We  trust  that  it  will  prove  of  great  service  to  the  State  and  to  the 
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wider  public  by  the  inveatigationfl,  which  will  there  be  condneted,  of  hygienic 
and  sanitary  problems.  But  already,  at  the  yery  opening  of  instrnction  in 
this  Laboratory  it  proves  that  the  lecture  room  is  not  large  enough  to  seat 
the  students  who  wish  to  attend  the  lectures. 

As  our  facilities  for  teaching  science  and  its  practical  applications  espe- 
cially to  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Sanitary  Engineering 
have  been  enlarged,  the  demand  for  such  teaching  has  rapidly  increased. 
Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  one-fourth  of  our  candi- 
dates for  degrees  are  pursuing  courses  in  Engineering.  It  is  probable  that 
the  ratio  will  increase  rather  than  decrease. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  although  it  has  suffered'the 
heavy  loss  of  two  of  its  older  professors,  and  although  it  has  been  somewhat 
agitated  by  the  continuance  of  the  diEcussion  of  the  question  of  transferring 
a  part  of  the  medical  instruction  to  Detroit,  has  had  a  fairly  prosperous  year. 
But,  as  I  suggested  in  my  last  report,  it  is  very  essential  to  the  good  of  the 
Department  that  the  question  of  removing  the  clinical  teaching  be  settled  at 
an  early  day.  If  the  removal  is  wise,  the  sooner  it  is  efiFected  the  better.  If 
it  is  not  wise,  the  sooner  that  is  declared  to  be  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Begents,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  internal  harmony  and  pros- 
p9rity  of  the  Department.  I  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  present  some  consid- 
erations on  the  subject  of  the  removal. 

The  substantial  import  of  the  proposition  which  has  been  most  strongly 
urged  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  our  medical  students,  after  spending  two  yeara 
here  in  pursuing  what  are  called  the  more  didactic  branches,  shall  repair  ta 
Detroit, where  during  the  third  year  of  their  course  they  shall  receive  clinical 
instruction  in  connection  with  the  hospitals  of  that  city. 

At  the  outset  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  very  grave  objections  to  the  plan, 
which  can  be  outweighed  only  by  very  great  advantages  to  be  gained.  Let 
us  notice  briefly  some  of  the  objections,  and  then  inquire  what  are  the 
advantages. 

1.  It  is  clear  that  the  administration  of  the  Department  will  be  made  more 
complicated  and  difficult.  There  must  be  a  special  organization  for  the  con- 
duct and  supervison  of  the  work  in  Detroit.  A  considerable  number  of  pro^ 
fefisors  resident  in  Detroit,  and  not  teaching  on  the  University  grounds^ 
must  be  added  to  the  Faculty.  Questions  not  altogether  easy  to  answer,  con- 
cerning relative  authority  and  power  of  resident  and  non-resident  professors 
and  concerning  other  points  are  not  unlikely  to  arise. 

2.  It  will,  I  think,  be  more  expensive  for  our  students  and  certainly  for 
such  of  our  resident  professors  as  have  clinical  instruction  to  give.  I  doubt 
if  students  can  find  comfortable  homes  and  board  at  Detroit  for  the  same 
rates  which  are  paid  by  them  here,  and  their  incidental  expenses  are  in  my 
opinion  certain  to  be  larger  there  than  here.  The  resident  professors  conld 
not  be  asked  to  go  to  Detroit  to  teach  without  having  their  additional 
expenses  borne  by  the  University. 

3.  The  University  would  probably  soon  be  called  to  make  more  serioua. 
additions  to  its  expenditures  than  that  just  referred  to.  We  have  been  told 
that  Detroit  physicians,  who  would  be  necessarily  added  to  the  Faculty,  are 
willing  to  serve  for  little  or  no  compensation.  Possibly  that  would  be  the 
case  at  the  outset.  But  we  have  a  pretty  large  and  suggestive  experience 
which  indicates  that  the  University  cannot  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  services  of  competent  men  for  any  considerable  time  on  so  favorable 
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terms.  Nor  is  this  a  fact  to  be  complained  of.  We  can  hardly  ask  eminent 
practitioners  in  Detroit  to  take  time  from  their  remnnerative  professional 
work  to  serve  us  for  less  proportionate  compensation  than  oar  resident  pro- 
fessors receive. 

4  The  students  wonld  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  University  library  and 
of  the  other  incidental  advantages  of  University  life.  With  no  desire  to 
OTerrate  these^  I  believe  that  they  have  a  very  considerable  value  in  enlarging 
and  enriching  the  cnltnre  of  the  students.  The  under- graduates  cannot  as 
a  class  live  here  three  years  without  catching  something  of  the  breadth  and 
spirit  of  a  true  University  training,  which  all  will  admit  is  far  better  than  a 
mere  narrow,  technical,  professional  training. 

5.  But  what  assurance  can  we  have  that  the  students  will  go  to  Detroit,  if 
we  make  the  proposed  arrangement?  The  opportunities  proposed  to  be 
offered  for  clinical  instruction  are  now  open  to  the  students  of  the  medical 
college  already  established  in  Detroit.  Do  these  opportunities  now  attract 
our  students  in  any  considerable  numbers  F  We  know  that  they  do  not.. 
Our  students  who  wish  for  larger  clinical  advantages  than  we  have  offered 
pass  by  Detroit  and  go  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Will  they  not  con- 
tinue  to  do  so  f  Is  there  not  good  ground  to  fear  that  the  very  object  for 
which  the  proposed  change  is  suggested  will  not  be  attained  even  if  we  make 
the  effort  recommended  ? 

6.  It  seems  probable  that  if  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Department  is  carried 
to  Detroit^  and  is  successfully  prosecuted  there,  a  strong  pressure  will  bo 
exerted  on  this  Board  to  transfer  the  whole  work  of  the  Department  there. 
The  difBculties  of  divided  administration,  contrasted  with  the  obvious 
advantages  of  concentration  and  unity,  and  the  larger  opportunities  for 
remunerative  practice  of  the  professors  in  Detroit,  the  possibility,  not  to  say 
the  probability,  that  at  no  distant  day  a  majority  of  the  Faculty  must  be 
residents  of  that  city,  will  inevitably  produce  a  strong  influence  in  that 
direction.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  would  renew  in  the  college  the 
unrest  which  has  been  caused  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  debate  upon 
the  expediency  of  removing  the  clinical  instruction  to  Detroit.  To  some  the 
transfer  of  the  whole  work  of  the  Department  to  that  city  may  seem  desirable 
in  itself.  To  me  it  seems  most  undesirable,  whether  we  consider  the  interests 
of  the  Department  or  of  the  whole  University.  Statistics  show  beyond  dis- 
pute that  the  Department  by  its  growth  has  contributed  most  powerfully  to 
the  growth  of  the  other  Departments,  as  they  have  contributed  to  its  strength. 
Medical  students  who  have  pursued  their  course  here  on  the  ground  have 
been  instrumental  in  turning  many  students  hither  for  work  in  other  Depart- 
ments as  well  as  in  their  own,  and  in  turn  the  students  in  other  Departments 
have  commended  the  Medical  School  to  their  neighbors  and  friends.  i3ut 
if  it  should  ever  come  to  pass  that  the  medical  students  do  all  their  work  in 
Detroit,  they  will  have  none  of  the  pride  or  interest  in  the  general  work  of 
the  University  which  now  animates  them  and  leads  them  to  urge  men  ta 
come  here  for  collegiate  or  legal  education.  In  fact  they  will  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  from  personal  observation  and  experience  anything  of  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  University.  On  the  other  hand  the  students  in  the 
other  Departments  have  here  become  familiar  enough  with  the  work  of  the 
Medical  Department  to  direct  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  it ;  but  their 
knowledge  of  it  and  interest  in  it  would  be  far  less,  if  it  were  transferred 
to  Detroit. 
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7.  It  mast  farther  bo  remembered  that  overy  argument  which  oan  be 
urged  for  removing  the  clinical  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  to  Detroit  is  equally  valid  for  removing  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College  there  also.  A  large  hospital,  to  be  placed  in  charge  of 
homoeopathic  physicians,  is  in  process  of  erection  in  that  city.  We  may  be 
sure  that  there  would  be  a  demand  on  us  from  friends  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic College  that  their  students  should  have  facilities  for  clinical  instruc- 
tion in  Detroit,  if  the  arrangement  proposed  should  he  made.  This  would 
be  urged,  and  with  justice,  on  the  ground  that  both  schools  should  be  treated 
alilce.  The  result  would  bo  that  for  a  time  at  least  we  should  have  four 
medical  schools  or  parts  of  schools  to  manage  and  maintain.  Indeed  it  is 
not  certain  that  in  due  time  there  would  not  be  a  demand  by  the  dentists 
that  a  part  at  least  of  the  work  of  the  Dental  College  should  also  be  trans- 
ferred to  Detroit,  since  the  work  of  the  dental  students  is  closely  associated 
with  that  of  the  medical  students,  since  they  must  receive  some  instruction 
in  surgery,  and  since  also  tho  Faculty  could  then  be  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  Detroit  practitioners  who  could  assist  in  clinical  teaching.  Does  not  all 
this  mean  a  dangerous  disintegration  of  life  and  calamitous  diffusion  of 
force  ? 

8.  At  present  there  is  not  a  little  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  the 
Departments  to  each  other,  which  would  have  to  be  surrendered  in  large 
degree  or  altogether.  Professors  in  one  Department  give  brief  courses  of 
lectures  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  Departments,  and  so  supplement  or 
enrich  the  instruction.  This  would  be  much  more  difficult,  if  it  were  at  all 
practicable,  in  case  of  the  disintegration  suggested. 

0.  There  is  danger  that  the  branch  in  Detroit  and  the  fragment  of  the 
school  here  would  soon  come  to  havo  rival  interests.  It  would  be  natural 
that  the  Detroit  branch,  having  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  professors  con- 
nected with  it  and  emphasizing  the  value  of  its  share  of  the  work,  whioh 
being  clinical,  impresses  the  public  and  impresses  students  more  than  the 
dryer,  but  not  less  important,  didactic  work,  should  claim  more  attention 
and  more  help  from  the  Regents  than  the  portion  of  the  school  which  is  here. 
At  any  rate,  a  strong  and  troublesome  difference  of  opinion  on  that  point 
and  on  other  points  might  easily  spring  up. 

10.  Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  if  the  Department,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  should  be  planted  in  Detroit,  it  might  receive  a  less  hearty  support  from 
the  State?  Is  it  not  altogether  conceivable  that  the  legislators  would  say, 
"  Detroit  has  asked  for  the  Department,  Detroit  is  quite  able  to  support  it. 
Let  her  take  care  of  it."  Small  and  lacking  in  wealth  as  this  city  is,  we  have 
more  than  once  heard  from  legislators  when  wo  asked  for  help  the  inquiry: 
•'  What  has  Ann  Arbor  done?  Why  does  she  not  show  some  interest  in  the 
University?"  How  much  more  emphatically  Rhould  we  hear  the  inquiry 
concerning  the  populous  and  wealthy  city  of  Detroit? 

Those  objections  to  tho  proposed  scheme,  I  think  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
serious.  Are  they  outweighed  by  tho  advantages  which  may  be  secured  by 
the  adoption  of  it?    What  are  the  advantages  which  are  promised? 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  hospitals  of  Detroit  which  would  bo  made  accessible 
to  our  students,  furnish  more  cases  and  more  valuable  cases  than  our  hospital 
to  illustrate  the  instruction  in  surgery,  gynecology  and  obstetrics.  This  is 
true.  But  it  is  possible  to  overrate  the  advantages  which  they  offer  in  com- 
parison with  those  offered  here.    If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  average 
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nomber  of  patients  in  Harper  Hospital  and  in  ^t.  Lnke's  Hospital,  which 
are  the  principal  ones  on  whose  help  we  should  depend^  is  only  two  or  three 
times  as  fi^reat  as  the  namber  the  XJaiyersity  Hospital  accommodates,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  persons  in  the  Detroit  hospitals  are  private 
patients,  who  would  not  be  brought  before  the  classes.  When  a  committee 
of  this  Board  risited  Harper  Hospital  at  the  invitation  of  citizens  of  Detroit 
some  months  a^o,  they  were  surprised  to  fiad  that  it  had  not  then  as  many 
patients  as  the  University  Hospital.  The  statement  which  the  President  of 
the  Michigan  Medical  Association,  a  practitioner  in  Detroit,  made  in  his 
address  at  the  last  meeting  of  that  body,  indicates  that  the  condition  of  the 
hospitals  in  that  city  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  He  said,  ''  There  is  no  hos- 
pital in  this  city  (Detroit)  which  is  properly  equipped,  or  which  has  money 
enough  to  pay  its  running  expenses  without  financial  embarrassment.''  It 
must  be  remembered  also  that  the  Detroit  hospitals  cannot  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  this  Board.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  under  the  influence 
of  some  rival  medical  school  embarrassments  might  arise  in  our  relations 
with  one  or  more  of  the  hospital  boards? 

2.  It  is  argued  that  the  transfer  of  a  part  of  our  medical  work  to  Detroit 
would  awaken  a  deep  interest  in  the  University  in  that  city  and  would  even 
secure  large  benefactions  from  its  citizens.  The  interest  and  the  benefac- 
tions would  be  most  acceptable,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  past  gener- 
osity of  some  of  the  citizens  of  Detroit  to  the  University  makes  such  a  result 
seem  not  improbatile.  But  thus  far  no  distinct  propositions  of  assistance 
have  been  made  to  this  Board. 

3.  It  is  predicted  that  the  transfer  would  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  any 
medical  schools  now  existing  in  Detroit,  and  would  prevent  the  establishment 
of  new  schools.  Thus  concentration  in  medical  teaching  in  the  State  would 
be  secured.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  the  students  who  now  attend  the  Detroit 
schools  would  be  added  to  our  number. 

I  see  no  sufficient  ground  for  assumins:  that  there  will  be  no  other  medical 
schools  than  ours  at  Detroit,  especially  it  we  do  not  move  the  whole  Depart- 
ment there.  Wherever  there  are  aspiring  physicians  in  a  city  as  large  as 
Detroit,  and  particularly  where  medical  schools  have  existed  for  some  years, 
certain  practitioners  generally  find  it  conducive  to  their  own  interests  to 
join  in  carrying  on  a  medical  school.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  the  accom- 
plished physicians  of  Detroit,  who  have  had  the  enterprise  to  conduct  two 
medical  schools  for  years,  will  retrain  from  maintaining  a  school  because  of 
our  giving  clinical  instruction  in  Detroit  to  our  senior  class. 

Nor  do  I  see  any  good  reason  to  expect  that  if  the  schools  in  Detroit  were 
abandoned,  we  should  receive  any  considerable  number  of  their  students. 
For  their  classes  are  largely  made  up  of  those  who  wish  a  short  course  in 
medicine,  and  are  not  willing  to  take  our  three  years'  course.  They  would 
be  more  likely  to  turn  to  some  school  which  gives  a  degree  on  the  completion 
of  a  briefer  course. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  advantages  here  considered  are  all  which  have  been 
suggested  as  likely  to  accrue  from  the  plan  before  us.  It  is  for  this  Board 
to  decide  whether  they  so  far  outweigh  the  objections  named  as  to  make  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  wise.  My  own  conviction  is  that  they  do  not,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  transfer  any  part  of  our  work  to  Detroit. 

The  experience  of  the  European  Universities  which  are  established  in  com-> 
paratively  small  cities  sustains  the  view  that  it  is  not  essential  to  the  success 
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of  a  medical  school  that  the  cHnical  instruction  should  be  given  in  some  great 
city,  apart  from  the  TTniversity.  What  would  be  thought  at  Tubingen  or 
Sonn  or  Jena  or  Wlirzburg  or  Oxford  of  the  proposition  to  divide  the  work 
in  medicine  and  carry  a  part  of  it  away  from  the  rest  and  from  the  Univer- 
flity?  Yet  these  Universities  and  others  situated  in  small  cities  are  not  with- 
out a  good  reputation  for  instruction  in  medicine  and  surgery.  So  far  as  I 
have  heard,  the  experiment  of  making  such  a  division  of  the  medical  work  as 
is  here  proposed  has  not  been  attempted  anywhere.  So  unprecedented  a  step 
should  not  be  made  without  far  clearer  and  more  cogent  evidence  than  has 
yet  been  presented  that  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Department  and  to  the 
TJniversily. 

But  meanwhile  let  the  statement  be  emphasized,  that  if  we  are  to  depend 
solely  on  our  own  hospitals  for  aid  in  clinical  instruction,  we  should  have 
the  means  of  making  them  as  good  as  possible.  It  is  most  desirable  to  have 
a  lying-in  hospital.  Our  hospital  buildings  were  not  intended  for  long  use. 
-On  every  account  we  could  wish  that  new  buildings  for  hospital  purposes 
might  be  erected  on  some  site  a  little  removed  from  the  campus.  If  a  suit- 
able hospital  should  be  built  by  the  State,  many  patients  now  remaining  in 
the  county  alms-houses,  where  they  do  not  receive  the  care  of  skilled  surgeons 
and  opthalmologists,  could  be  sent  here  for  treatment,  and  soon  restored  to 
a  condHion  of  self-support.  It  would  doubtless  be  a  real  economy  for  the 
-counties,  which  may  now  be  burdened  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  through 
life  persons  who  have  curable  maladies,  to  send  such  patients  here.  To  some 
extent  they  do  this  now.  But  with  ampler  accommodations  more  patients 
•could  be  cared  for,  and  the  interests  of  the  counties,  of  the  patients,  and  of 
our  medical  school  would  at  once  be  subserved. 

The  HomcBopathic  Medical  College  has  had  a  prosperous  year.  It  has 
enjoyed  internal  harmony  and  freedom  from  attack  from  without  '  We  have 
I'eason  to  hope  that  the  profession  in  the  State  are  now  generally  prepared 
to  give  it  that  hearty  support  which  is  essential  to  its  highest  usefulness. 

The  work  of  the  Law  Department  has  been  carried  on  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  The  experiment  of  employing  a  few  non-resident  lecturers  for 
more  or  less  extended  courses  of  instruction  has  been  tried  with  good  results. 
Professor  Hammond,  Dean  of  the  St.  Louis  Law  School,  gave  a  course  of  15 
lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Common  Law ;  Hon.  H.  B.  Brown,  United 
States  District  Judge,  a  course  of  12  lectures  on  Admiralty  Law;  and 
Professor  M,  M.  Bigelow,  of  the  Law  School  of  the  Boston  University, 
lectured  during  a  large  part  of  the  second  semester  on  Equity.  These  gentle* 
men  will  hereafter  continue  their  lectures.  The  standard  of  work  required 
of  the  students  has  been  materially  raised  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  examinations  for  graduation  are  more  stringent  than  they  ever  were 
before. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  continues  to  deserve  and  to  enjoy  its  pre-eminent 
reputation  for  thoroughness.  By  the  couriage  with  which  its  standard  of 
work  has  been  maintained  and  from  time  to  time  raised,  it  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  elevating  the  standard  of  other  schools  in  the  country. 

For  the  accommolation  of  this  school  and  of  our  great  number  of  students 
-of  chemistry,  drawing  from  every  Department  of  the  University  except  the 
Law  Department,  there  is  urgent  need  of  another  enlargement  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory. 

The  Dental  College,  in  spite  of  the  oontinual  and  rapid  increase  of  require- 
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ments  for  graduation,  attracts  larger  and  larger  classes  every  year.  Three 
years'  atady,  a  longer  coarse  than  that  in  any  other  Dental  School,  is  now 
wential  to  graduation.  The  course  will  be  graded.  This  elevation  of  our 
standard  is  warmly  approved  by  the  best  members  of  the  dental  profession  in 
the  country,  and  is  heartily  commended  in  Earope,  where  the  reputation  of 
the  School  is  well  established. 

An  enlargement  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  Dental  College  can  not 
much  longer  be  delayed,  unless  we  deliberately  refuse  to  receive  well  prepared 
applicants  for  admission.  Serious  iuconvenience  in  giving  instruction  to  our 
students  was  caused  last  year  by  the  inadequacy  of  our  accommodations.  It 
is  a  moet  embarrassing  problem  how  to  care  for  the  larger  number  in  attend- 
ance now. 

The  most  important  facts  concerning  the  collections  in  our  Museums  are 
these: 

Another  shipment  of  the  Rogers  Statuary  has  been  received  from  Home. 
It  consists  of  colossal  figures,  including  the  statues  of  Lincoln  and  Seward, 
thoee  of  Nelson  and  Lewis  on  the  monument  at  Richmond,  Va.,  the 
symbolical  figures  of  Michigan  on  the  Detroit  battle  monument,  America  on 
the  Rhode  Island  monument,  Victory  on  the  Worcester  monument,  and  the 
Sentinel  on  the  Cincinnati  monument.  The  casts  of  the  bronze  doors  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  are  yet  to  be  sent.  When  they  are  received  the  col- 
lection will  be  complete,  a  worthy  monument  to  the  genius  and  the  generosity 
of  the  artist  The  value  of  these  casts,  especially  of  the  casts  of  the  statues, 
busts,  and  medallions  of  the  great  historic  characters  of  tne  Civil  War,  will 
increase  with  the  lapse  of  years.  No  collection  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
it  in  this  particular  is  found  in  any  other  University,  if  indeed  there  is  any 
in  the  country.  Our  embarrassment  in  finding  suitable  places  for  the 
colossal  figures  just  received  strongly  suggests  our  need  of  a  more  spacious 
Art  Oallery  than  we  now  possess. 

Our  Museum  of  Zoology  is  about  to  receive  some  important  additions,  the 
fruits  of  a  scientific  expedition  which  Professor  Steere,  accompanied  by  one 
^f  onr  recent  graduates  and  by  two  of  our  undergraduates,  has  made  during 
the  past  year  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  believed  that  these  naturalists 
have  found  a  considerable  number  of  new  species  of  birds  and  even  some  of 
mammals,  and  have  obtained  evidence  which  may  materially  modify  ac3epted 
theories  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  fauna  of  that  interesting  group  of 
islands. 

From  the  Librarian's  report  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  volumes 
in  all  the  libraries  is  now  67,759,  and  of  pamphlets  13,892.  Daring  the  year 
we  have  added  to  our  collection  5,361  volumes  and  1,278  pamphlets.  The 
most  important  gifts  were  the  Dorsch  library,  presented  by  the  widow  of  the 
late  Dr.  Dorsch,  of  Monroe,  in  compliance  with  his  wishes,  1,676  volumes 
and  148  pamphlets;  a  gift  of  356  volumes  and  90  pamphlets, mainly  on  Irish 
l^istory,  by  George  0.  Mahon ;  and  a  complete  set  of  Liebig*s  Annalen,  pre- 
sented by  E.  C.  Hegeler.  The  total  number  of  periodicals  regularly  received 
is  %42.  The  ;volumes  drawn  daring  the  year  numbered  94,168.  It  is  doubted 
if  any  other  library  is  so  much  used. 

Oar  annual  finance  report  shows  how  severely  our  needs  press  upon  our 

resources.     It  is  only  by  the  greatest  watchfulness  and  economy,  by  the 

nnpleasant  refusal  to  grant  many  reasonable  reqnests  for  help  from  various 

•departments  of  teaching,  that  we  are  able  to  accomplisih  our  work  with  so 
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small  an  outlay.  We  greatly  need  some  proyision  for  adding  to  onr  general 
fund.  No  similar  institution  of  a  magitude  comparable  with  ours  is  carried 
on  without  a  much  larger  outlay  than  we  make.  Now,  as  always^  we  musfe 
rely  on  the  State  for  aid.  We  entrust  our  fortunes  to  her  appreciation  and. 
generosity  with  unabated  confidence. 

JA.MES  B.  ANOELL. 


APPENDIX    A. 


FINANCE   REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  BegenU: 

QENTLEiCBN-*The  Finance  Copmittee  herewith  present  their  estimate  of  receipts- 
and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  80,  1889,  and  also  the  Treasurer's, 
statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  time  between  September  80, 1887 — 
bein^r  the  date  of  his  last  statement-- and  June  80, 1888,  the  latter  date  included. 

The  books  and  Touchers  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  have  been  carefully  exam*^ 
ined  and  checked,  and  the  Treasurer*s  acooimt  Terified  in  detail,  and  the  same  are  sub- 
stantially correct. 

The  balance  on  hand  June  80, 1888,  is  $8,327.57,  but  it  wiU  be  observed  from  the  esti- 
mate of  expenditures  for  the  present  fiscal  year  that  with  a  continuance  of  the  stated' 
appropriations  by  the  Legislature,  there  wiU  still  remain  a  deficit  $8,664.67.  It  will  be- 
noted  also  that  the  estimates  are  based  upon  present  charges,  and  consequently  that  the 
increase  of  current  expenses  must  swell  the  deficit. 

One  of  the  causes  of  this  expected  deficiency  is  the  extra  expenditure  for  buildings, 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  avoid,  and  which  has  decreased  our  present  balance^. 
We  may  well  hope  that  the  coming  Legislature  will  reimburse  the  general  fund  for  the 
amount  drawn  from  it  for  the  above  purpose.  It  would  seem  wise,  however,  to  exer- 
cise a  careful  economy,  and  so  guard  against  outlays,  which  are  not  indispensable,  that 
if  possible,  the  deficit  may  be  less  than  estimated. 

A  large  sum  is  still  due  from  the  State  upon  building  appropriations,  but  tbis  will  all' 
be  expended  within  the  next  few  months  in  the  completion  of  the  buildings  now  under- 
constniction.    It  will  be  remembered  also  that  these  are  special  appropriations  and 
cannot  be  diverted. 

While  your  committee  regret  that  a  deficit  should  appear  in  the  estimates,  and  urg^e 
careful  attention  to  the  above  suggestion  as  to  economy,  we  still  believe  that  this  should 
not  be  pressed  so  far  as  to  cripple  the  University;  its  neceseitiea  must  be  provided. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  J.  WILLETT,  Chairman. 
MOSES  W.  FIELD. 
CHARLES  HEBARD. 
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I8TIMATB  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80, 18W. 


BtlAoee  in  Treaaiary  July  1, 188B P^BSfl  W 

Vo  be  raeeiTed  ftt>in  the  State  on  the  following  aooonnts: 

UniTenity  interest $38,000  00 

1-aOth  Mill  Tax 47^878  80 

HomcBopathio  Department. 18,800  00 

UniTenity  Hospital 8,800  00 

OoUege  of  Dental  Surgery 4,000  00 

Scientiflo  Laboratories 18,000  00 

Contingent ,. 6,880  00 

Boolufor  Ubrarles 6,000  00 

Physical  Apparatus 1,000  00 

Additional  Salaries 8,600  00 

Repairs 6,000  00 

^^  $U7,060  or 

%  Ds  receiTed  from  other  sonrces  as  follows : 

Students' Fees  and  Liaboratory  Deposits 170,000  00 

Sale  of  Dental  Supplies 8,600  00 

Sale  of  Anatomical  materal 800  00 

Sales  at  UniTsrsity  Hospital ^ 700  00 

Sales  at  HomoMpathic  Hospital 300  00 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits. 1,000  00 

76,700  00 

Amount  of  Estimated  Receipts $228,780  07 

B8TIMATKD  DI8B1TR8BlfX»TB. 

fn  Salaries  of  Professors,  officers  and  Employes : 

In  College  of  Dental  Surgery 18,468  88 

Homoeopathic  OoUege 9,800  00 

Unirersity  Hospital 8,180  00 

Homoeopathic  Hospital 870  OO' 

Another  Departments 146,884  00 

Vor  alterations  and  repairs. ..  6,888  44 

Fuel  and  lights 18,000  00 

Current  expenses  of  General. Library 400  00 

eronnds 600  00 

Pbstage 800  00 

In»uranoe 1,600  00 

Calendar,  Regents*  proceedings  and  miscellaneous  printing 8,600  00 

Current  expenses  of  Museum „ 600  00 

Supplies  for  Chemical  Laboratory 7,000  00 

**   Botanical         " 400  00 

"    Histological     "          800  00 

"    Physiological"          800  00 

**   Engineering     "          800  00 

-   MlcroBcoplcal  "          100  00 

"   Physical           **          600  00 

•'    Zoological        "          400  00 

•*         "   General  Chemistry 800  OO 

Corrent  expenses  in  the  Civil  Engineering'Dei»artment 400  00 

Cnrrent  expenses  in  the  Astronomical  Observatory 800  00 

^  current  expenses  for  anatomical  material 8,600  00 

Advertising  Literary  Department 300  00 

Medical           "            800  00 

Law                 "            800  00 

Pharmacy       "           800  00 
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Transportation  of  Randolph  Rogers  Statnary $4,000  00 

Useof  water  privilege 126  00 

Parcfaaslng  and  filling  diplomas 650  00 

Oommenoement  expenses l.W)  00 

Taxes  and  ImproTements  on  Spriogwells  lots 800  00 

Purchase  of  dental  supplies 2,600  00 

Current  expenses  of  University  Hospital 8,150  00 

•*            "           HomoBOpathtc  HospiUl 2,000  00 

**           Dental  Department 1,000  00 

Purchase  of  books  for  Libraries 4,500  00 

Apparatus  for  Natural  Philosophy 2,062  40 

Completion  of  Soientlflc  Laboratories ^ 18,927  19 

Ohemical  vault 400  00 

Pathological  Laboratory 600  00 

Completion  of  new  boiler  house 600  00 

Completion  of  Engineering  Laboratory 1,066  03 

Goethe  fund 200  00 

Hygienic  Laboratory 1,000  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses 2,000  00 

Amount  of  estimated  disbursements $246,630  74 

Amount  of  estimated  receipts 1222,760  07 

If  the  Legislature  appropriates  as  heretofore  we  shall  expect  to  receive  for 

expenses  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  for  Dental  College 4,000  00 

University  Hospital 2,500  00 

HomoBopathlo  College  and  Hospital..       8,100  OG 

Contingent  expenses 8,125  00 

Repairs 1,600  00 

236,975  07 

Estimated  deficit $8,664  67 


TREASURER'S   REPORT. 

To  the  Finance  OommitUe^  Board  of  Regents^  Univenity  of  Michioan: 

OBNTiiBMSN— Herewith  I  submit  my  financial  report  from  Oct.  1, 1887,  to  June  80,  1888,  in  accord- 

atace  with  a  law  of  the  last  Legislature  which  requires  all  State  Institutions  to  close  annual  reports 

at  that  date. 

Respectfully, 

H.  SOULE,  Treasurer. 
RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Treasury  Oct.  1, 1887 $?],929  09 

From  State  Treasurer,  account  of  current  expenses $62,861  37 

*•        "  **  "  special  appropriations 64.450  00 

**     Gtoethe  f  and— received  from  interest  on  deposit 34  42 

*•     Earnings  of  the  University 85,619  43 

902,993  28 

$2J4^Sr81 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  General  Fund  Accounts ^ $125,354  68 

"     Special       "  ••        91,842  06-  $316,606  74 

Balance  in  Treasury  June  80, 1888 8^827  57 

$224,924  31 
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The  loUowiog  detailed  and  olassifled  statements  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  Bereral  funds : 

GENERAL  FUND. 

BBCUPTS  TO  THB  GBirVBAL  FUND. 

From  State  Treasurer,  Aoct.  1-90  Mill  Tax 986,454  87 

*'               "     University  Interest 27,407  00 

$69,861 87 

First  National  Bank  of  Ann  Arbor,  Interest $8«068  85 

University  Hoepltal,  Sale  of  Material 887  28 

Homoeopathic  Hospital,  Sale  of  Material 881  86 

Dental  Operating  Room,  Sale  of  Material 8.604  64 

Anatomical  Material  sold  to  Medical  Schools 417  15 

Miscellaneoos  Sources 1,469  44 

8,660  66 

Stndents'  Fees,  Acct,  Medical  Department $10,830  00 

"     Chemical  Laboratory 9,812  87 

"     Literary  Department. .'-  22,666  00 

"             "         "     Law  Department 14,680  00 

*'     Dental  Department 8,970  00 

**     Homoeopathic  Department 1,960  00 

*•             *•         "     Mechanical  Laboratory 434  00 

"     School  of  Pharmacy 8,886  00 

'*     Key  Deposits 266  00 

••     Botanical  Laboratory 288  00 

"         "     Physioloffical  Laboratory 66  00 

"             "         •*     General  Chemistry 858  00 

*             "        •*     Zoological  Laboratory 99  00 

"     Practical  Anatomy 3,010  00 

I                       •*             *•        **     Microscopical  Laboratory 177  00 

Histological  Laboratory 878  00 

"     Pathological  Laboratory 85  00 

**     DiplomaFees 4,240  00 

76,988  87 

8148,610  80 

Students'  Feee,Totol $76,988  87 

"      Refunded 4,763  62 


'  kb  M  *« 


it 


Net $72,286  26 

DISBURSEMENTS  FROM  THE  OBNERAIi  FUND. 

Balance  Overdrawn  Oct.  1, 1887 , $14,879  06 

^Deral  Pay  Roll,  Salaries  of  Officers  and  Employes $81,166  00 

Vouchers  Paid,  Account  Students*  Fees  Refunded 4,763  62 

FuelandLishto 8,760  12 

General  Library 468  14 

Museum. 119  66 

Advertising  Medical  Department 68  76 

Vouchers  paid.  Account,  Advertising  Law  Department * 61  60 

"            Pharmacy  Department 18  00 

Insurance .'.. 180  00 

Miscellaneous  Printing 860  42 

Civil  Engineering 6100 

"       Chemical  Laboratory..  .  6,486  76 

'•           "           "       General  Chemistry 190  U8 

*            "           "       Astronomical  ObMrvatory 28  61 

••            •*           "       Histological  Laboratory 106  20 

Botanical  Laboratory 488  61 


**  »« 
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Toaohen  paid,  Acoonnt,  Physioal  Laboratory $86  76 

"           •*           "        Physioloffioal  Laboratory 128  S6 

"           •*           "        Miorosoopioal  Laboratory 6143 

'*           "           "        Mechatkloal  Laboratory 676  00 

"           **           ••        ZoOloi^ioal  Laboratory 880  96 

•*           "           "        Dental  Operating  Room 2,8M  24 

"           "           "        Anatomioal  Laboratory 4,48118 

Anatomical  Blaterlal 1,488  04 

"           "        Postage. 088  20 

♦'           "           *•        Pathologloal  Laboratory / 842  11 

Calendar^ , 1,000  00 

§126,254  8» 

Balance  in  Treasury  June  80, 1888 8,877  » 


HPECIAL  FUND  ACCOUNTS. 

HOMOBOPATHIC  MEDIOAI*  GOLLBOE. 

Reeeiptu,^ 

Balance  in  Treasury  Oct.  Ist,  1887 $1,986  42 

FromState  Treasurer 6,000  00 

I 

Dttbunements, 

Paid  salaries  of  prof essors  and  employes $6,900  00 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenses « 168  93 

Balance  In  Treasury  June  80,1888 986  40 

HOMCBPATHIO  MBDICAL  (X)Lr.BGE  AND  HOSPITAL. 

Receipts. 
From  State  Treasurer.. 16,200  00 

Diabursemente. 

Paid  salaries  of  hospital  surgeon  and  employes 1862  80 

Paid  Touchers  for  expenses 1,729  67 

Balance  in  Treasury  June  80,1888 8^817  93 

OBNBRAI.  UBRABY. 

BeoeipU. 

Balance  in  Treasury  Oct.  1,1887 $100  78 

From  State  Treasurer 6,000  00 

Balance  overdrawn  June  80, 1888 488  79 

DitimnemenU. 
Paid  Vouchers  for  Expenses $6,648  62 

UNIVBR8ITT  HOSPITAL. 

lieceipU, 

Balance  in  Treasury  Oct.  1, 1887 $3,124  77 

FromState  Treasurer 2,600  00 

Disbunements. 

Salaries  of  resident  physician  and  employes $1,680  00 

Paid  vouchers  for  oxpijnses .^ 8,466  66 

Balance  In  Treasury,  JuneSO,  1888 026  22 


$148,610  80 


$7,986  42 


$7,985  4X 


$6,200  00 


$6JB0OO(^ 


$5,648  6S 


$6,548  «& 


$5,024  77 


$^0S4rT 


« 
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GORTZNOBHT. 

ReeeiptB. 

rromSUte  Treasurer $8,260  00 

Balaaoe  oyerdrawn  Jaae  80,1888 iSSH  11 

$8,676 11 

DisburtemenU. 

Baknce  orerdrawn  Oct.  1,1887 1864  12 

Pftid  ▼onehera  f  or  expenses 0,411  09 

$6,076 11 

RBPAIB8. 

Receipts. 

Balance  :n  Treasary  Oct.  1,1887 $1>836  68 

$1,886  68 

DtAursements. 

Plaid  Toucbers  for  expenses $906  18 

Balaiuje  in  Treosary  June  30, 1888 888  44 

f  l,b86  68 

PHTSIOIiOGICAL  LABOBATOBT. 


# 


Receipts, 

Balance  in  Treasury,  Oct.  1, 1887 $167  12 

'flW  18 

Disbursements. 

Fald  vouchers  for  expenses $i  98 

Balance  in  Treasury  Jane  80, 1888 IM  14    ' 

$167  18 

COUiiaB  or  DXNTAL  SUBOBBT. 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  Treasury  Oct  1, 1887 $3,064  46 

From  State  Treasurer 4,000  00 

$7,964  46 

Didmrsements. 

P&id  salaries  of  prof  essors  and  employ6s 1116,283  83 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenses 1,186  86 

Balance  in  Treasury,  June  80, 1888 498  28 

$7,984  46 

BOHiBB  HOUSB. 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  Treasury  Oct.  1,1887 $7,989  86 

Balance  overdrawn  June  80, 1888 6,450  66 

$18,890  02 

Disbursements, 
Paid  Touchers  for  expenses $I8»890  00       $18,890  02 

■NGINBKRINO  LABOBATOBT. 

Receipts. 
From  state  Treasurer $6,750  00         $6,750  00 

Disbursements,  " 

Balance  orerdrawn  Oct.  1, 1687 $968  48 

Pftidroncbers  for  expenses 4,770  16 

Balaneein  Treasury  June  80, 1888 1,006  48 

$6,760  00 
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OOBTBB  FlTim. 

RecelpU. 

Balance  in  Treaiiary  Oct.  1, 1887 |868  17 

Interest  on  deposit 84  42 

$607  «^ 

DUbttraementB, 

Paid  Yonchere  for  expenses $260  M 

Balance  in  Treasurr  Jane  80, 1888 487  06 

«07  M- 

DBPABTMBNT  OF  irATURAl.  PHiriOSOPHY. 
(PHYSICAL  liABOBATORT.) 

Rec€ipt9. 

Balance  in  Treasury  (Phyiical  Lab.)  Oct.  1,1887 $1,864  10 

From  State  Treasorer 1,000  00 

$8,064  lO 

DUburaementa, 

Paid  Yonohers  for  expenses $1,901  70 

Balance  in  Treasury  June  80,1888 1,062  40 

12,064  10 

RBMOYAI.  OP  BOGBRS*  GIITB. 

Receivts. 
Balance  oYerdrawn  June  80, 1888 $4  00  14  GO 

DUburtiemenlB. 
Balance  OYerdrawn  Oct.l,  1887 04  00  04  00 

BOISNTIFIO  LABORATORIES. 

BeceipU. 

Balance  in  Treasury  Oct.  1, 1887 $8,886  20 

From  State  Treasurer 10,000  00 

Balance  OYerdrawn  June  80, 1888 1,008  20 

$19,889  40 

Diakunementa. 
Paid  Youchers  for  expenses $19,889  40       019,889  40 

GHBMIOAL  YAULT. 

Reeeipta, 
Balance  In  Treasury  Oct.  1,1887 $400  00  0400  OO 

Diaburaementa, 
Balailce  in  Treasury  June  80, 1888 $400  00  $400  00 

ADDITIONAL  SALARIES. 

ReeHpta. 

Balance  in  Treasury  Oct.  Ist,  1887 $6,000  00 

From  State  Treasurer 2,600  00 

Balance  OYerdrawn  June  80, 1888 2,600  00 

$10,000  00 

Diaburaementa. 
Paid  pay  rolls $10,000  00       $10,000  00 
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lt>HOB  AND  rOUNDRT. 

Receipts, 

BaUoce  in  TraMoryOcst.  1,1887 $8,008  74 

FromState  Treaanrer i,«80  00 

$6,268  74 

DiaburHments. 
Pud  voQchers  for  expenses $6,268  74        $6,268  74 

I  ■■■»■  —  ■  ■     -  -  —  -  •^^^^■^^^"— 

The  balances  in  the  Treasary  Jane  30,  1888,  are  as  follows: 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 

R«paln $888  44 

Denua  OoUese ^..-  486  28 

UniTwsIty  Ho8i»it&l 628  22 

P&ysiological  Laboratory 162  14 

HooMBQpathie  CoUege »26  4» 

Goethe  fand 487.86 

Nfttural  Phaoaophy 1,062  40 

Chemical  vault 400  00 

Engineering  Laboratory 1,026  42 

Homcepathic  Medical  CoUege  and  Hospital 8,817  08 

$0,778  27 

liMB  wTerdrawn  aoconnts,  contingent. 1426  11 

••      ^         "           General  Ubrary 438  79 

•*                *'           Removal  of  Rogers*  Oif to 4  00 

Boiler  bouse 6,460  66 

Sclentiflo  Laboratories 1,006  20 

Additional  saUries 2,600  00 

9,822  78  , 

Special  funda  o'verdrawn 49  49 

GENERAL  FUND. 

Balance  in  Treasary  June  80, 1888 ^ $8,877  06 

Net  balance $P,887  67 
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EXAMINATIONS  FOR  DEGREES. 


Ihe  following  examination^  were  held  in  18^8: 

CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


FftED  Manville  Tatlob,  a.  M. 

Sii^ccfs   for  Examination:    Major—Political  Philosophy.    Minors— 1.    Hiatory   of 
Fk^nch  Revolution.    2.    Political  Economy.    TAem— Ethical  Basis  of  the  State. 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  Al^TS. 

Fred  Contsbss  Clark,  A.  B. 

SubffectBfor  ExamimUUm:  Major— Political  Economy.  Minors— 1.  Qerman.  3.  Eng- 
liflh  literature.    Thesis— -The  Industrial  Effects  of  Railways. 

Mybok  Osoab  Gbayes,  A.  B. 

« 

Subjects  for  Examination:  Major— Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  Minors 
— 1.  Constitutional  History  of  England.  2.  The  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. 
T%e8i«— The  Annexation  of  Texas. 

Susan  Raohel  Harrison,  A.  B. 

• 

SvJbieetsfor  Examination:  Major— Qreek.  Minors— 1.  Latin.  2.  English.  Thesis — 
The  Didactic  Motive  in  the  .^ohylean  Drama. 

Mtra  Elizabeth  Pollard,  A.  B. 

Subjects  for  Examination:  Major— Animal  Physiology,  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Organs.  Minors — 1.  Study  of  Representative  Orators. 
2.    The  Art  of  Elcpression.    TAens-^Physiology  of  the  Voice. 

Fred  Newton  Scott,  A.  B. 

SvJbjectsfor  Eixamination:  Major— English  Literature.  Minors— 1.  Spanish,  d.  Phi- 
losophy.   Thesis— ThA  Beginnings  of  English  Literary  Criticism. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Henrietta  Ash  Banoroft,  Ph.  B. 

Svbjects  for  Examination:  Major— English  Literature.  Minors— 1.  French.  3. 
Anglo-Saxon.    Thesis — The  American  Element  in  our  National  Literature. 

Gertrxtde  Helen  Mason,  Ph.  B. 

Subjects  for  Examination:  Major— Anglo-Saxon.  Minors— 1.  Gothic.  2.  English 
Literature  (Victorian  Period).    Thesis—The  Mythical  Episodes  in  Beowulf. 

CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE. 

Elmer  Sanford,  B.  S. 

Subjects  for  ExaminaHon:  Major— Animal  Physiology.  Minora— 1.  ZoOlog^.  2. 
Organic  Chemistry.  TAe«i«— Differential  Action  of  Electrical  Currents  upon  the 
Vasometer  System. 
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% 

UNDERGRADUATES,  CANDIDATES  FOR  BAOHELORS'  DEGREES 

ON   THE   UNIVERSITY   SYSTEAf. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Charles  Henby  Cushinq. 

SnbjeeU  for  Eaoamination:   Major— The  Science  and  Art  of  Teachinf^.    Minors— 1. 
Philosophy.    2.    Modem  Languages. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Hubbard. 

SubjeeUfor  ESoMminaiion :  Major — Sanitary  Scienoe.    Bfinors — 1.    Ekigllsh  literature. 
2,    Philosophy. 

Preston  Manasseh  Hickby. 

SutjeeU  for  Examination :  Major— Greek.    Minors — 1.    English.    2.    Sanscrit. 

LUCIAN  H.  E.  LOWRBY. 

SutjjeeU  for  Examination:    Major— History.     Minors— 1.    English   Literature.     2. 
Philosophy. 

Martha  Prbntiob  Mbrwin. 

SutijeetM/or  ExamimUion:  liajor— Qreek.    Minors— 1.    Latin.    2.    Philosophy. 

John  Havard  Powell. 

SvJbjtcU  for   Examination:    Major — Constitutional   History  of  the  United    States. 
Minors — 1.    English  Literature.    2.    Philosophy. 

BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY.       . 

Rosettbr  Gleason  Cole. 

Sf»JbjeiU  for  Examinaiion :   Major— Music.    Minors— 1.    Physics  of  Music.    2.     {Eng- 
lish Literature. 

BACHELOR  OF  LETTERS. 

Alexander  Campbell  Kiskadden. 

Subjects  for   Examination:    Major— History.      Minors — 1.    Political  Economy.     2. 
English  Literature. 

Heney  Kirk  White. 

Svbfetts  for  Easamination :    Major— History.     Minors— 1.    English    Literature.    2. 
Political  Science. 

Frank  Elmer  Converse. 

Subjeeti  for   Examinaiion:    Major— History.     Minors— 1.     English.      2.     Political 
Science. 

4 
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Jahbs  Nathan  McBridb. 

Subjects  for  Examination:    Major^Political   Economy.    Minors— 1.    ConBtitutional 
History  of  the  United  States.    2.    English  Literature. 

CiiAYTON  Albert  Read. 

Svlijecta  for  Examination:    Maj«r— History.     Minors— 1.    English    Literature.     2» 
Modem  Languages. 

MoRiTZ  Rosenthal. 

Subijecta  for  Examination:     Major— History.     Minors— 1.    Political    Economy.    2^ 
English  Literature. 


STATE  BOAKD   OF  EDUCATION. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sib — In  conformity  with  the  proyisions  of  law^  the  following  report  i» 
BQbmitted  by  the^tate  Board  of  Edacation  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 

1888 : 

STATE   KORMAL  SOUOOL. 

Under  the  very  able  management  of  Principal  Sill  and  the  Faculty,  the 
school  has  continned  to  prosper.  Both  in  the  matter  of  attendance  and  in 
the  character  of  the  work  done  the  record  has  been  satisfactory,  while  the 
character  of  the  students  attending  the  school  still  maintains  the  high  stand- 
ing in  this  regard  for  which  the  school  has  become  noted,  and  which  speaks 
80  well  for  the  homes  of  Michigan,  from  which  nearly  all  our  students  come. 

The  law  has  left  the  question  of  fees  in  the  hands  of  the  Board,  and  we 
have  concluded  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  nominal  admission  fee  charged  to 
furnishing  students  with  the  text-books  used,  and  thus  in  some  slight  degree 
lessen  the  burden  of  securing  their  education  to  many  deserving  young  peo- 
ple, who  will  prove  themselves  of  great  worth  to  the  State  as  teachers,  but 
who  are  unable  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  obtaining  an  education  alone. 
Some  States,  like  New  York,  go  so  far  as  to  encourage  young  people  to  fit 
themselves  for  teaching  by  attending  the  normal  schools  of  the  State,  as  to 
furnish  transportation.  We  do  not  recommend  this  for  our  pupils,  but  we 
are  desirous  of  placing  within  their  reach  every  reasonable  facility  which  will 
aid  them  in  becoming  good  teachers.  We  have  also  added  a  kindergarten 
department  to  the  school. 

For  all  statistical  mattef  we  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the  Principal  and 
Treasurer,  hereto  annexed. 

The  changes  in  the  membership  of  the  faculty  during  the  past  year  have 
been  as  follows :  The  resignation  of  Miss  Helen  M.  Post,  for  seventeen  years 
an  instructor  in  the  institution,  took  place  June  27, 1888;  Mr.  W.  P.  Bowen 
was  appointed  instructor  in  mathematics.  Miss  Ella  M.  Hayes  as  instructor 
in  history.  Miss  Amelia  Hale  as  instructor  in  mathematics,  Mr.  Oeorge  Key 
as  assistant  in  mathematics,  Mr.  G.  D.  McLouth  as  instructor  in  natural 
sciences,  and  Miss  Nina  Vanderwalker  as  critic  and  kindergarten  teacher. 
The  present  corps  of  instructors  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  report  of 
the  Principal. 

The  special  appropriation  of  160,000  made  by  the  last  legislature  has  been 
expended  as  provided  by  the  act.  The  buildings  contemplated  have  been 
erected  and  are  now  in  use.    The  increased  facilities  for  work  furnished  by 
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these  new  baildiDgs  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the 
institution. 

The  school  is  now  furnished  with  one  of  the  best  heating  plants^  in  the 
State,  and  all  it9  appliances  are  so  complete  as  to  render  it  reasonably  safe 
to  predict  that  we  have  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reached  the  maximum  of  expen- 
diture in  supporting  it.  With  the  employment  of  additional  teachers,  as  the 
growth  of  the  school  shall  demand,  no  extra  demands  will  be  required  for 
some  years.  • 

The  report  of  the  Principal,  given  herewith,  furnishes  a  very  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  work  of  the  school  for  the  year. 

VISITORS. 

According  to  the  provisioujs  of  law,  the  following  visitors  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Normal  School  for  the  years  1887  and  1888:  Hon.  Isaac 
Marston  of  Detroit,  Bev.  Jas.  L.  Patton  of  Greenville,  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  C. 
Bates  of  Traverse  Oity.  • 

STATE  OEBTIFIGATBS. 

Below  is  a  complete  list  of  State  certificates  that  have  been  granted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  231,  Public  Acts  of  1879: 


1880. 

Yaruum  B.  Cochran,  Marquette. 
Miss  Julia  A.  King,  YpailantL 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Selfridge,  Jackson. 
£.  P.  Church,  Greenville. 
O.  B.  Thomas,  Saginaw. 

1882. 

H.  R.  Pattengill,  Ithaca. 

J.  W.  Robinson,  Manchester. 

£.  B.  Fairfield,  Jr.,  Grand  Haven. 

M.  Louise  Jones,  Charlotte. 

Lena  Schenck,  Fenton. 

H.  R.  Gass,  Jonesville. 

M.  T.  Gass,  Flint. 

Chas.  Kelsey.  Marquette. 

Z.  C.  Spencer,  Battle  Creek. 


18S6. 
Mrs.  Carrie  H.  Stanley,  Kalamazoo. 
E.  M.  Russell,  Paw  Paw. 
L.  C.  Hull,  Detroit. 
H.  M.  SlauBon,  Houghton. 
Miss  Fanny  Gray,  Tpsilanti. 
Miss  Mary  Bassett,  Allegan. 

1887. 
Wesley  Sears,  Ooldwater. 


Upon  Invitation. 

1888. 

J.  G.  Plowman,  White  Pigeon. 
David  Howell,  Lansing. 
J.  8.  Crombie,  Big  Rapids. 
Frank  Landon,  Niles. 

1884. 

E.  C.  Thompson,  Albion. 
R.  W.  Putnam,  Ypsilanti. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Crane,  Houghton. 

F.  A.  Barbour,  Coldwater. 

1885. 

QtoQ,  S.  White,  Jackson. 
J.  W.  Simmons,  Dowagiac. 
Mrs.  Cora  D.  Martin,  Paw  Paw. 
Miss  Eliza  Benton,  East  Saginaw. 
Miss  Nettie  Dally,  Lake  Linden. 
James  H.  Hopkins,  Ypsilanti. 

J.  N.  McCall,  Ithaca. 
Chas.  F.  Adams,  Detroit. 
Miss  Martha  Goodwin,  Olivet. 
Miss  Jennie  Sherzer,  Ann  Arbor. 

1888. 
Miss  Nina  Vanderwalker,  YpsUantL 
James  H.  Wamock,  Spring  Lake. 
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Upon 

1880. 
James  Wamock,  Jr.,  Spring  Lake. 
James  A,  Smith,  Evart. 
W.  W.  Firench,  McMillan. 

1881. 
L.  0.  Chatfield,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
C.  C.  Wood,  Wacousta. 
G.  E.  Swift,  Lexington. 
W.  A.  FaUas,  Cedar  Springs. 
James  Brassington,  Hart. 

1883. 
£.  J.  Wilej,  Sanlt  Ste.  Morie. 
Frank  Miilis,  Almont. 
Q.  J.  Edgciambe,  D^erfield. 
J.  G.  Johnston,  Three  Oaks. 

1888. 
E.  A.  Condit,  MorencL 

1884. 
W.  J.  Cox,  Oalumet. 

1885. 
Wayne  ffimmons,  Augusta. 

1886. 
Fred  Glafke,  Mendon. 
Abnun  Kneohtel,  St.  Charles. 


Examination. 

William  E.  Tripp,  Weston. 
John  Evert,  Moorepark. 
T.  Dorland  Brown,  Port  Austin. 
Mrs.  T.  Dorl  md  Brown,  Port  Austin. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Oallup.^Milford. 
J.  W.  Humphrey,  Wayland. 
Miss  Maroia  Hall,  Otsego. 
Miss  Abbie  Barker,  Paw  Paw. 
A.  H.  Bennett,  Bangor. 
William  H.  Munson,  Centr^ville. 
Frank  H.  Famum.  Gaylord. 
Albert  P.  Cook,  Milford. 
Eugene  H.  Hinckley,  Lawton. 
Frank  A.  Hamlin ,  Blaine. 
Vesta  G.  Lanning,  Bancroft. 
Chas.  O.  Hoyt,  Grass  Lake. 

•    1888. 
J.  E.  Famum,  Fenton. 
Ehigene  Gregory,  Sturgis. 
Frank  E.  Burkhead,  Hartford. 
W.  P.  Bankin,  Leslie. 
J.  O'Leary,  Breedsyille, 
J.  K.  Osgerby,  Marlette. 


LIBBABY   BOOKS. 

The  contract  for  f nruishing  books  to  the  township  and  district  libraries 
of  the  State  has  been  awarded  to  John  McFarlane  of  Detroit^  he  being  the 
lowest  bidder.  The  list  of  books  selected  by  the  Board  is  giyen  in  the 
accompanying  schednles. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  will  be  required  during  each  of  the  next  two  years  the  following  sums  of 
money: 

Saianee  of  teachers $86,250  00 

SaUries  of  other  employes 4,100  00 

Fuel 2,500  00 

SuppUes 1,600  00 

Contingent-- 800  00 

Library 2,000  00 

Science  department 600  00 

Trainmg  aohool 200  00 

LigJitB 260  00 

Funitoie .\ 600  00 


so  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Repairs ^ / $1,000  00 

Printiog 450  00 

Postage,  freight  and  express 160  00 

Visiting  committee 100  00 

Advertising 100  00 

Insurance 1,000  00 

Kindergarten 250  00 

Commencement  expenses 200  00 

$51,075  00 

ISSTIMATED  RECEIPTS, 

Admission  fees $3,500  00 

Normal  School  interest 4,200  00 

Diploma  fees .../. 250  00 

Laboratory  fees 150  00 

8,100  00 

Leaving  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  each  of  the  years  1889 

amdl890 $42,975  00 


CONCLUSION. 

The  period  embraced  in  this  report  has  been  one  of  special  prosperity, 
marked  with  great  unanimity  of  views  and  harmDny  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
an  enlargement  of  the  facilities  which  the  increasing  numbers  and  growing 
wants  of  the  Normal  School  imperatively  demand.  It  has  been  our  aim  in 
connection  with  the  principal  and  teachers,  to  make  prominent  the  one  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  institution — the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
public  schools — while  the  eminent  success  of  graduates  now  in  the  field, 
and  the  great  and  steadily  increasing  demand  for  teachers  in  all  grades  of 
school  work  fully  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  the  iastitution 
and  of  those  whose  earnest  toil  has  made  it  what  it  is. 

Very  respectfully, 

BELA  W,  JENKS, 
JAMES  M.  BALLOU, 
SAMUEL  S.  BABOOCK, 
JOSEPH  ESTABROOK, 
State  Board  of  Education. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


LIST  or  MHMBBRS  OF  THB  VAGUUTTt  WITH  SALARY  PAID  SACH. 

Name.  Salary. 

John3kLB.8Ql $3,600 

Daniel  Patnam 2,«00 

JnliAA-King 1,500 

Frederic  H.  Pease 2,000 

Charles  Fltz  Roy  BeUows «,OaO 

August  Lodeman 2,000 

Ansttn  George ^000 

Lnc7  A^Osband I»0a0 

Edwin  A.  Strong 2,000 

Floms  A.  Barbonr 2,000 

JohnOoodison —  2,000 

Benjamin  L.  D*Oofre 2,000 

Helen  M.  Post 800 

William  H.  Brooks 800 

Lois  A.  McMahon 800 

AnnleA.  Paton 800 

Al>biePterce 800 

Charles  E.  St.  John 800 

WilllfiA.Weeks 800 

<}eorgeF.  Key 800 

Amelia  Hale 400 

Wilbur  P.  Bowen 400 

Ella  Hayes ! 400 

Hiram  W.  liiUer 400 

Clarence  D.  McLonth 400 

P.  R.Cleary 250 

Florence  Goodison - 500 

Warren  H.  Smith 800 


PUBLIC  INgTEUCnON. 
LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  TOWNSHIP  AND  DISTRICT 


SK 


Abbott's  Romance  of  Spantih  Hlitorr. . . . 

Abbott's  Founders  of  Empire* 

Abbott's  Eulf  British  SiDga  and  Qdmdi. 

Abbott's  QaosDS  »d  HorolDM. 

Abbott's  Kulen  ol  LAterTliiiea 

Blgalow's  Life  of  Fnujklliu.. 
Blklna's  TWBDtf  Yua-  '-  "- 

Borsot  '61 

Brown  log'!  Modera  k»uu>_ 

Brrce's  Hotr  RomsD  ESmpire 

BntCerworth's  Yonng  Folks'  Btstoir  of  Bcwton 

Cunpslgn  Series  of  the  War 

CunpboTl's  History  of  Mlohlmin 

Carlyle'sFrederLet  liearoil 

Ohunplln's  Young  Folks'  History  ot  the  War  for  tho  Dnton.. 

Chaplin's  Life  of  Snmner,.__. 

Ooffln's  Bors  of '70 

CofflD'sBulldlna  the  Nation 

Ooffln's  Btory  of  Liberty 

Oroaay's  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles. 

Dickens's  Child's  History  of  En^nd 

D'AuTsre's  Heroes  of  American  DIeooyery.,. 

Enleston'a  History  of  the  United  States 

SnoUsft  Jlf<n  of  Letitn  (  Edltd  bj,  John  Vorlev ) : 

Jobnson,  by  L.  BtepheD 

Qlbbon,  by  J.  O.  Morlson 

Scott,  l^  IL  H.  HnttOD 

Shellev.  by  J.  A.  Brmonili , 

Homo,  by  T.  H.  Huxley 

Goldsmlflitby  Wm.  BUok 

Defoe,  by  Wm.  MInto 

Bams,  by  J.  C  Shalrp 

Spenser,  by  H.  W.  Ghnrcli 

Tbackeray,  by  A.  Trollops , 

Barka,  by  John  Morley 

Milton,  by  Mark  Pattlson 

Hawttaorne,br  H.^amer,  Jr. 
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List  of  BooKR.-r-Continued. 


Books. 


HI8TORT  AND  BIOORAPHT. 

Famous  Women: 

George  Eliot 

Madame  Roland 

Elizabeth  Fnr. 

Emily  Bronte 

Margaret  FaUer 

MarrLamb , 

Maria  Edgeworth 

Harriet  Martineau^ 

Rachel , 

Freeman's  Old  English  History 

Froade's  CsBsar 

6ardiner*8  English  History  for  Yonng  Folks 

Greenes  Shorter  History  or  the  English  People 

Greeu^sThe  Making  of  England 

Hale's  Boys*  Heroes , 

Harrison's  Tonng  Folks*  History  of  Spain. 

Harrison^s  Yonng  Folks' History  of  India 

Harrison's  Young  Folks'  History  of  Switzerland 

Hlfcglnson's  Yonng  Folks'  Book  of  American  Explorers... 


Hievinson'sYoiing  Folks'  United  States 
llap 


Hildreth'S  History  of  the  United  States 

Hinsdale,  Old  Northwest... 

Hawthorne's  Tme  Stories  from  History  and  Biography. 

Hawthorne,  Life  of 

Holland  and  its  People 

Irring's  Life  of  Colnmbas  (  Popular  Edition) 

Irring's  Life  of  Washington  (School  Edition) 

Jameson's  Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns 

Jobnaon's  The  Old  French  War 

Johnson's  War  of  1812 

Keary'sThe  Dawn  of  History 

EflsUin's  Martin  Lnther 

Ladd's  HlstoTT  of  War  with  Mexico 

Lamartine's  Oliver  Cromwell 

Leland's  Lincoln  (New  Plntarch  Series) 

Ufeof  Mary  Somerville 

life  of  Anna  Jameeon 

Life  of  Charlotte  Bront* 

Llfeof  Caroline  HerscheU. 

Utoof  Dorothy  Pattison  (Sister  Dora) 

Lockhart's  Lif e  of  Scott v 

Ifsdge's  English  Colonies  in  America 

Maeanlav's  History  of  England 

McCarthy's  History  of  Onr  Own  Times 

llacKenzlelB  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Markham's  Colonial  Days 

Markbam'sKarratire  History  of  King  Philip's  War.... 

Motley's  Dutch  Repablio 

Motley's  Netherlands 

Mxiller's  Political  History  of  Modern  Timee 

Ontlinesof  the  History  of  France , 

nrkman'9  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac 

nrkman^  Jesnits  in  North  America , 

wkman's  LaSalle  and  the  Great  West 

nntarch's  Lives  (Langhome).. 

ftsicott'sConqnestof  Peru 

neacott's  Concmest  of  Mexico 

^escott'P  CharleH  V 

Pnrdoe^  Episodes  of  BVench  History 

Schiller  and  his  Times ^ 

Self-Made  Men  (Seymonr) 

Smiles's  Lives  of  the  Stevensons 

&nii«'8  Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist 

Spark's  A  xnericap  Biography , 

Stedman's  Pdets  of  America 

fitrickiand's  Stories  from  History 

Strickland's  Stories  from  Ancient  History 

Strickland's  Stories  from  Modem  History. 

Strickland's  Stories  from  English  History.. 

Strickland's  Qaeens  ot  England 

Student's  Hlst4?Ty  of  Greece 

Student's  Meriv^le'8  Kome^.. 

Stndent's  History  of  gran^ 

Student's  History  of  Germany 


8 
2 
8 
8 


10 


Cats. 

logae 
Price. 


5 

s. 

8 


$1  50 
76 


1 
1 


OO 
SO 


860 


00 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


12  00 
260 
1  00 


1 

9 


1 
2 

I 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


00 
00 
60 
00 
76 
25 
25 
2ft 
00 
25 
00 
00 
60 
260 
100 
1  76 
125 
260 

8  a) 

8  75 
800 
100 
260 
1  25 
600 
800 
800 
260 
500 
260 
250 
500 
300 
450 
460 
1  50 
200 
1  76 
800 
1  60 
12  60 
225 
75 
75 
75 
75 
25 
25 
25 
25 
60 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Price 
Bid. 


1 
7 
1 


u 
& 

s 

$0  80 
40 
00 
99 

1  86 
66 
76 
76 
75 
95 
06 
60 
66 
64 
76 
80 
80 
86 
29 
66 
66 
88 
60 
66 
89 
46 
96 
62 
66 
17 
88 
60 
90 
40 
15 
67 

1  16 
66 

890 


1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
1 
1 


00 
96 
66 


880 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


65 
65 

76 
96 
2  90 
2  90 
96 
80 
05 
82 
92 
8  00 
148 
29 
29 
29 
29 
00 
00 
00 
00 
20 


PUBLIC  INSTEUCTION. 
LtaT  OF  Books.— Qmtintud. 


Uu  Epoch  Seriet: 


qunta  of  Uacellnii 

TowlB'B  Piznrro 

TrevBl>-an'»  K*rly  HlsWryot  Cli»rles  Jomea  Vo 
Underwoad'8  LoaBtellow 

W«ll.to«'a  RuB6l» 

Wirt's  Life  of  PMrlcik  Henry 

Yonse'B  Book  oC  Wnrtblea... 

YoogB'sCBUiomot  "' 

YoDKe'a  HIeCory  ol 
Yonge'sHiguirTor  ^„„^  ... 

YoDge's  HUMry  of  Rome 

Yonite'BHiiitoryDf  Fnnce... 
YoDge'a  History  of  Qermftiu'. 


18  B'^ie'.*.' 


wthWBii 

siVNeiir  EdlU^)!'.'. 


lilfe  and  TrftTfil  In ^artary,  Thibet  and  Chloa 

LIvtngiloQp'B  Travels  and  Laat  JonrnalB 

LlTlontone's  Sonth  Afrioa _ 

MoMaaler'B  History  ol  the  Dnlted  StatBB 

Madame  de  Stael'ii  6«rmaiiy ._ 

Mrs.  BruBsy'B  Aronnd  the  World  Id  the  Yaobt  SmibeBm  (BcUmd  Ed.). 

Kordhora  California 

NordenskJold-BVoyaBOof  theVeia 

Onr  SewWay  Around  the  World. 

Parkman'B  Oregon  Trail 

Prlmes'BjForty  Years  In  the  TorklBh  Empire 
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List  of  Books.— Con^tniied. 


Books. 


TRAFELB,  DI8COTSRIB8,  ETO. 


RoUo*iiToar  in  Europe 

Stanlejr^a  Through  the  Dark  Continent 

Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine^ 

Sjmond'a  ItAllan  By-ways 

Thackeray's  Irish  Sketch  Book  [ 

Tliackeray'8  Paris  Sketch  Book  f 

The  Land  of  the  Midnlffht  Sun 

Three  Vaasar  Girls  in  France 

Three  Vassar  Girls  at  Home 

Three  Vassar  Girls  on  the  Rhine 

Three  Vaasar  Girls  in  Italy 

Three  Vassar  Girls  in  Sonth  America 

Three  Vassar  Girls  in  England 

Three  Vassar  Girls  Abroad 

Traf  ton's  An  American  Girl  Abroad , 

Vineent's  Land  of  the  White  Elephant 

Vincent's  Tb rough  and  Through  the  Tropics. 

Warner's  In  the  Levant 

Warner's  My  Winter  on  the  Nile. 

Wallace's  Malay  Archipelago 

Waterton's  "Wanderings  in  South  America... 
What  Mr.  Darwin  Saw,  etc 


scmroEB,  POLznGB,  sxo. 


Abbott's  Science  for  the  Young , 

Agassis's  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History. 

Agassiz'a  G«oloicical  Sketches 

Anssiz's  Seaside  Studies 

AWorldof  Wonders 

Buckley's  Fairy  LAnd  of  Science 

Buckley's  Liife  and  Her  Children 

Buckley's  Winners  in  Life's  Race , 

ITaraday's  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle 

Faraday's  Physical  Forces. 

Ingersoll's  Friends  Worth  Knowing 

Johnson'4  American  Politics 

Miller's  Bird  Ways 

Naturalist's  Voyage  Round  the  World 

Kewcomb's  Popular  Astronomy  (Fifth  Edition), 

TfordhoiTs  Politics  for  Young  Amerlcaub 

Pitman's  Aloohol  and  the  State 

Proctor's  Half-Hours  With  the  Telescope 

'Scheie  de  Ver's  Wonders  of  tiis  Deep 


Seienee  Prfmers: 

Physics— Balfonr  Stewart 

Physical  Geography— Geike 

Physiology— M.  Foster 

Astronomy— J.  N.  Lockyear 

Geology— Geike. 

Political  Economy— Jevons 

Sumner's  History  of  Protection  in  United  States. 

Tausslg'M  Protection  to  Young  Industries 

Treat's  Home  Studies  in  Nature 

Tyndall's  Fragments  of  Science 


nCTION. 


Aldrich'S  Pradence  Palfrey 

Aldrich's  Stillwater  Tragedy.. , 

Anderson's  The  Improvisators 

ArabUn  Nights. 

Auer bach's  Edelweiss 

Auerbacb's  On  the  Heights 

'Blackmore's  Loma  Doone 

Bjom^en's  Happy  Boy 

BrontA's  Jane  Eyre  (Home  Edition} 

^roat6ls  Hhlrley 

BroDtA's  ViUette ^ - 

Bront6's  Profeaeor 

Bulwer's  Kenelm  Chillingly  (Home  Edition). 

Bolwer's  The  Last  of  the  Barons. 

Sulwer's  Last  Dajrs  of  Pompeii 


No. 
VoU. 

(}atA- 
logae 
Price. 

Price 
Bid. 

10 

$10  00 

$4  00 

2 

10  00 

600 

1 

260 

166 

I 

175 

1  17 

1 

126 

75 

» 

760 

490 

1 

200 

115 

1 

200 

1  15 

I 

200 

1  15 

1 

200 

1  16 

1 

200 

1  16 

1 

200 

1  15 

1 

2(X) 

1  16 

1 

1  60  ' 

96 

1 

260 

165 

1 

160 

Vt 

I 

200 

1  80 

1 

200 

1  80 

1 

260 

125 

1 

175 

117 

i 

800 

195 

i 

600 

800 

1 

1  60 

96 

2 

800 

195 

1 

800 

195 

1 

200 

125 

I 

16f) 

96 

1 

1  60 

96 

1 

1  60 

96 

1 

85 

66 

I 

1  00 

60 

1 

1  00 

66 

1 

1  00 

78 

1 

126 

80 

I 

200 

.  181 

I 

260 

160 

1 

88 

62 

1 

160 

95 

1 

125 

80 

1 

125 

80 

1 

60 

88 

1 

60 

88 

1 

60 

88 

1 

60 

88 

1 

60 

88 

I 

60 

88 

1 

75 

48 

1 

75 

48 

1 

90 

74 

1 

260 

165 

1 

160 

96 

1 

160 

96 

1 

1  00 

65 

1 

76 

29 

1 

100 

66 

2 

200 

180 

1 

100 

65 

1 

100 

66 

1 

75 

80 

1 

126 

60 

1 

1  26 

00 

1 

1  25 

60 

1 

75 

80 

1 

1  25 

62 

1 

75 

29 
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List  of  Booj^,— Continued. 


Books. 


FIOTION. 

Cable's  Old  Creole  Days 

Cable*s  The  Orandlssimes 

Charleses  Joan  the  Maid 

Charles's  Victory  of  the  Vanqnished 

Cooper's  Leather-Stocking  Tales 

Craddock's  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains 

Craddook*s  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moantains 

Dickens's  Works,  Complete  (Pollard's  Edition) 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland's  Sevenoaks 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland's  Nicholas  Mintum 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland's  Arthar  Bonnicastle 

Eber's  Egyptian  Princess 

Bber's' Emperor 

Eber's  Serapis 

Eber's  Uarda 

E.  P.  Roe's  From  Jest  to  Earnest 

E.  P.  Roe's  Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr 

E.  P.  Roe's  Barriers  Burned  Away_.«^ 

George  Eliot's  Adam  Bede 

(}porge  Eliot's  Daniel  Deronda 

George  Eliot's  Felix  Holt 

George  Eliot's  Middlemarch ^ 

George  Eliot's  Mill  on  the  Floss 

George  Eliot's  Romola 

George  Eliot's  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life 

George  Eliot.s  Silas  Mamer 

Goldsmith's  ^^Yicar  of  Wakefield,"  (Home  Edition) 

Hale's  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten 

Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun 

Hawthorne's  House  of  Seven  Gables^ 

Hawthorne's  Mosses  from  An  Old  Manse 

Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales. 

Holmes's  A  Mortal  Antipathy 

Holmes's  Elsie  Venner 

Holmes's  Guardian  Angel 

Howard's  Aulnay  Tower 

Howell's  Foregone  Conclusion 

Howell's  Chance  Acquaintance 

Howell's  Lady  of  the  Aroostook 

Howell's  Undiscovered  Country 

Hughes's  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  (Home  Editiou) 

Hueo's  Toilers  of  the  Sea 

James's  The  American. 

Jane  Porter's  Scottish  Chiefs * 

Jane  Porter's  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw 

Jean  Ingelow's  Off  the  Skelligs 

Kingsley's  Alton  Locke 

Kingslsy's  Hereward 

Kingsley's  Hypatia 

Kingslev's  Westward  Ho 

Longfellow's  Hyperion 

MacPonald's  Sir  Glbbie 

MacDonald's  Robert  Falconer 

MacDonald's  David  Elginbrod 

MacDonald's  Seaboard  Parish 

MacDonald's  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood 

Mark  Twain's  Prince  and  Pauper 

Miss  Alcott's  Little  Women 

Miss  Alcott's  Little  Men , 

Miss  Alcott's  An  Old  Fashioned  Girl 

Miss  Howard's  One  Summer 

Miss  Mulock's  Woman's  Kingdom 

Miss  Mulock's  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  (Alta  Edition) 

Mrs.  Alexander's  Which  Shall  It  Be 

Mrs.  Burnett's  Fair  Barbarian 

Mrs.  Burnett's  That  Lass  'o  Lowrie's 

Mrs.  Charles's  Schonberg  Cotta  Family 

Mrs.  Charles's  Klttie  Trevelyan 

Mrs.  Whitney's  Leslie  Goldthwaite 

Mrs.  Whitney's  Sights  and  Insights 

Mrs.  Whicney's  We  Girls 

Mrs.  Whitney's  Other  Girls 

Mrj.  Whitney's  Real  Folks 

Mrs.  Woolson's  Anne 

Rasselas 

Ring's  Milton  and  His  Times. 


No. 

Cate- 
logne 
Price. 

Price 

Voli. 

Bid. 

91  » 

$0  82 

12& 

82 

100 

oO 

100 

60 

200 

88 

126 

84 

126 

84 

16 

12  60 

500- 

125 

82 

126 

82 

126 

82 

160 

1  00 

160 

100- 

90 

60 

1  60 

100 

160 

90 

160 

OQ 

160 

90 

76 

29 

125 

40> 

76 

29 

126 

40 

76 

29 

76 

29- 

100 

46 

76 

80 

100 

66 

200 

180 

200 

180 

200 

1  8U 

200 

190 

160 

96^ 

.2  00 
'2  00 

1  90 

1  30 

160 

96^ 

160 

96 

160 

96^ 

160 

96 

160 

06 

76 

80- 

160 

90 

200 

125 

76 

29 

76 

29 

1  00 

65 

100 

65 

100 

6& 

100 

66 

100 

65 

40 

n 

100 

65 

1  60 

82 

160 

8S 

160 

82 

160 

82 

800 

150 

16U 

95 

160 

95 

160 

95 

126 

81^ 

90 

6»> 

90 

80 

100 

65 

126 

8S 

1  50 

9» 

100 

46 

100 

45 

160 

9ft' 

800 

198 

160 

9e 

160 

9e^ 

160 

96 

126 

Vt 

100 

25. 

100 

65^ 
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LiBT  OF  Books.— Continued. 


Books. 


ncrzoN. 


Robinson  Crusoe *. 

daiQtine*8  PlccioU 

St.  Plem's  Paul  and  Virginia  (Home  Edition) 

Sue  Holm  Stories 

8coU*a  lyanhoe 

Scott's  Kenllwortb 

Soott*8  01d  Mortality 

SootVaGny  Maixnerlns 

Seott*8  Antigaarj 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  TEARS  1886-7  AND  1887-8. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Education : 

GsKTLEHBK^ — In  obedience  to  cnstom  and  requirement^  I  present  here- 
with the  following  report  of  the  Normal  School  for  the  two  school  years 
indicated  aboYC.  These  years  coyer  a  period  of  satisfactory  and  encouraging 
prosperity.  Brief  tables  given  herewith  exhibit  a  steady  increase  in  enroll- 
ment and  attendance.  They  show  that  the  number  in  membership  during 
the  year  ending  June^  1888^  exceeds  by  nearly  one  hundred  the  correspond- 
ing year  next  preceding  the  period  included  in  the  report.  These  two  years 
have  also  been  characterized  by  great  zeal  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and 
pnpils^  and  by  serious,  steady  and  successful  work  throughout  the  school. 

I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  of  the  excellent  spirit  and  the  high  moral  tone 
that  characterize  the  institution^  nor  of  the  earnestness  of  its  students  and 
the  steadiness  of  purpose  that  so  conspicuously  manifests  itself.  I  observe, 
akoy  with  jpreat  satisfaction,  a  decided  growth  in  true  professional  spirit 
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among  our  students*  This  exhibits  itself  in  greater  interest  in  the  strictly 
professional  work  of  the  several  courses  and  in  increasing  enthusiasm  in  the 
practice  teaching  done  in  the  training  school. 

IK    HXHOBIAM. 

Before  entering  upon  the  details  usually  embodied  in  school  reports,  I  beg 
leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  sad  fact  that  each  of  the  included  years  is 
marked  by  the  death  of  a  noble  and  earnest  firiend  of  the  institution  under 
your  charge. 

On  May  28, 1887,  Hon.  David  Porter  Mayhew  died  at  his  home  in  Detroit.. 
His  work  in  the  Normal  School  began  in  the  department  of  natural  and 
physical  science  in  1867.    In  1865,  upon  the  resignation  of  the  first  principal,. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Welch,  now  professor  of  psychology  in  the  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  Professor  Mayhew  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  caused. 
He  continued  in  this  position  until  the  summer  of  1870,  when  he  retired  from* 
active  duty  as  a  teacher  and  gave  himEelf  up  mainly  to  bis  private  affairs  and* 
to  the  education  of  his  children.    Early  in  1874  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Hon.  Daniel  E.  Brown.    As  a  professor,  as  principal,  and  as  a  member  of 
your  board,  he  served  the  State  with  oonscientious  fidelity  and  great  ability.. 
As  a  man  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.    He  was  a  tireless  worker 
and  a  genius  in  his  profession.    He  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  full  of  the 
chUd-like  spirit.      Thousands  of  men  and  women  in  Michigan,  once  his- 
pupils,  remember  him  with  profound  respect  and  sincere  gratitude  and  love. 

Hon.  Witter  Johnson  Baxter  died  at  his  home  in  Jonesyille  on  February 
6,  1888.  Like  Mr.  Mayhew,  he  began  his  career  as  a  member  of  the  board* 
by  appointment  of  the  Governor.  His  appointment  bears  date  July  21,  1857. 
His  service  in  the  board  was  continuous  until  his  resignation  in  1881.  Dur- 
ing a  long  succession  of  years  he  was  its  honored  president.  To  no  man,. 
living  or  dead,  does  the  Normal  School  owe  a  larger  debt  of  gratitude.  No 
educational  institution  ever  had  a  more  loyal  friend  or  a  firmer  supporter. 
It  is  to-day  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  wisdom  and  his  unstinted  labor.  He  was 
an  uncompromising  friend  of  free  education,  and  an  unfiinching  advocate 
and  worker  in  its  behalf.  His  active  membership  in  the  Board  of  Education 
covered  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  willing  and  most  efficient  effort.  I 
am  glad  to  offer  this  word  of  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  self-sacrific- 
ing, great-souled  philanthropist,  whose  name  is  so  thoroughly  inwoven  into 
the  history  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School. 

SUMMARY  OP  ENROLLMENT,  ETC. 

1886-7. 

Normal  Department 675 

Training  School : 

Primary  Grades 185 

Grammar     "      109—344* 

Total  (all  transfers  excluded) 919 

1887-8. 
Normal  Department 714i 
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School:  ^ 

Primary  Grades 148 

Graaunar  Grades 91—234: 


Total  (all  taransfers  excluded) 94S 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  increase  in  enrollment  for  the  preceding  eight 
jeare: 


1880-1 318 

lffll-3 330 

1882-3 398 

1883-4. 475 


1884-5 519 

1885-6 628 

1886-7 675 

1887-8 714 


The  nomber  of  graduates  for  the  two  Tears  herein  reported  upon  is  as  follows : 

In  June,  1887 100 

In  Jane,  1888 117 


Total  for  the  two  years 


217 


In  the  matter  of  courses  pursued  by  these,  the  following  are  the  facts : 

In  regular  four  years'  courses 82 

In  the  Ihiglish  course  (3  years) •  111 

In  the  English  course  with  a  language  added 24 


Total  for  the  two  years. 


21T 


The  following  is  a  fact  of  some  interest:  The  graduates  of  the  last  three- 
years  number  317,  and,  of  these^  300  are  known  to  be  regularly  employed  in 
teaching.  In  other  words^  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  last 
three  years  are  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  for  which  the 
Normal  School  has  prepared  them.  It  is  difficult  to  get,  and  to  keep  np, 
similar  statistics  for  the  classes  of  earlier  years,  but  we  know  that  a  vast 
majority  of  those  who  complete  onr  courses  of  study  engage  in  teaching  and 
continue  in  the  work  through  many  years.  Of  onr  under  graduates,  nearly 
all  engage  in  teaching  during  their  course  of  instruction,  and  a  great  many 
of  them  were  teachers  of  considerable  experience  before  coming  to  ns. 

DUKATION   OF  THE   SCHOOL  TEAR. 

Schools  like  oars  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  provide  for  a  near  approach 
to  two  hundred  days  of  honest  school  work  in  each  year.  The  schedule  which 
jou  haye  adopted  for  the  year  beginning  September  3,  1888,  proyides  for 
Tery  nearly  this  amount  of  actual  working  time.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Normal 
School  setting  forth  a  good  example  in  this  regard.  The  tendency  of  the 
times  is  in  the  direction  of  shortening  the  academic  year.  I  belieye  this  to 
be  a  mistake  and  against  good  school  policy. 


BTJILDIKOS  AND   EQUIPMENTS. 

Friends  of  the  school  who  have  known  how  we  have  been  crippled  for 
vant  of  adequate  room  for  the  comfortable  and  convenient  accommodation 
of  onr  rapidly  increasing  membership,  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  at  last 
we  have  room  according  to  our  needs.  I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
judicious  expenditure  of  the  $60,000.00  appropriated  by  the  legislature  of 
1886  after  careful  examination  into  the  facts.    At  this  date,  December,  1888, 
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^  we  find  onrselyes  in  fall  posBession  of  a  building,  ample  for  all  our  wants^ 
and  in  all  respects  Convenient  and  suited  to  our  purposes. 

I  am  sure  that  the  next  legislative  committee  will  find  that  prudent  use 
has  been  made  of  the  funds  granted  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  addi- 
tions to  our  building. 

We  are  now  well  equipped  with  a  capacious  and  beautiful  hall  for  morning 
exercises,  lectures,  etc.;  adequate  study  halls  for  our  students;  convenient 
recitation  and  lecture  rooms ;  a  fine  library  and  reading  room ;  and  excellent 
facilities  for  progressive  instruction  in  Natural  and  Physical  {Sciences,  Geogra- 
phy, Drawing,  Mathematics  and  History, 

The  method  of  heating  from  a  separate  boiler  house  is  working  success- 
fully and  giving  us  a  sense  of  security  against  danger  by  fire,  that  is  most 
comfortable  and  satisfactory  when  compared  with  the  discomfort  and 
anxiety  felt  under  the  former  system.  The  wisdom  of  the  method  adopted 
is  also  justified  by  the  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  students  and 
teachers. 

BOOMS  FOB  THE  SOCIETIES. 

In«this  connection,  I  desire  to  express  my  gratification  that '  the  wants  of 
our  four  literary  societies  have  not  been  neglected  in  the  plans  of  the  en- 
larged buildings.  As  an  added  means  of  culture  they  are  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration which  they  have  received  at  your  hands.  Each  has  now  a  perma- 
nent society  home,  and  we  can  already  see  a  most  encouraging  progress  in 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  members. 

C0UB8E8   OF  STXJDY. 

During  the  last  two  years  these  have  been  materially  strengthened  and 
improved.  They  are  now  ample,  so  far  as  number  and  variety  are  concerned, 
to  meet  all  reasonable  requirements.  They  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
accompanying  schedule.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning 

ADVAKCBD  OOUBSBS   OF  STUDY. 

The  true  function  of  our  Normal  School  is  to  equip  teachers  for  all  grades 
of  schools,  including  not  only  primary  and  grammar  schools,  but  high  schools, 
and  the  superintendence  of  village  and  city  schools  aa  well.  Many  of  oar 
students,  graduates  in  our  longer  courses,  would  gladly  return  to  us  for  fur- 
ther study  and  preparation  if  opportunity  were  afforded.  The  Normal  School 
ought  to  cover  the  ground  maiked  out  above  so  thoroughly  that  there  could 
be  no  question  concerning  the  competency  of  our  graduates  for  the  lines  of 
educational  activity  thus  outlined. 

To  this  end  I  would  be  glad  to  see  provision  made  for  optional  courses  in 
advanced  study — courses  which  would  justly  lead  to  a  literary  or  pedagogical 
degree.  Such  a  plan  would  not  only  meet  the  wants  of  our  own  graduates, 
but  it  would  give  also  a  needed  opportunity  to  graduates  of  colleges  and  of 
the  University  to  obtain  in  a  brief  post-graduate  course  that  necessary  profes- 
sional training  under  expert  supervision  and  criticism,  which  only  thoroughly 
equipped  normal  schools  can  offer.  Anyone  of  the  present  four  year  courses 
could  be  so  extended  with  very  small  additional  cost  in  operating  the  school. 
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If  to  any  one  of  these  (four  year)  courses  should  be  added  such  suitable 
topics  of  stndy  as  could  be  selected  from  other  courses^  which  the  school 
already  offers  and  provides  instruction  for,  little  .more  would  need  to  be  done. 
Additional  instruction  required  on  this  account  would  be  nearly  if  not  quite- 
balanced  by  the  practice  teaching  in  higher  grades^  which  such  adyanced 
pupils  would  willingly  render.  .  I  respectfully  commend  this  matter  to  your- 
continued  attention. 

TBXT  BOOKS. 

A  full  list  of  text-books  used  iS  the  Normal  School  will  be  found  in  the 
Annual  Register. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  already  resolyed  that  after  the  current 
year  the  use  of  text-books  will  be  free  to  our  students. 

In  modem  times,  text-books  are,  in  most  subjects  of  study — as  truly  a  school 
necessity  as  are  teachers,  and  any  argument  which  will  justify  free  teaching 
will  also  apply  to  the  free  proyision  of  other  essential  means  of  instruction. 

Our  students  are  working  young  men  and  women  who  earn  their  little 
money  by  the  hardest  toil.  The  cost  of  books  is  often  'Hhe  last  straw 
that  breaks  the  camePs  back.^'  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  relieved  to  this 
extent.  I  also  believe  that  the  State  will  find  it  to  its  advantage  to  make 
the  way  as  easy  as  is  possible  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  public  service  in 
the  schools.  Many  other  states  go  still  farther  in  this  direction,  even  to  the 
extent  of  furnishing  free  transportation  to  the  students  of  their  normal  schools*. 

THB  TBAIKINO  SCHOOL. 

This  most  important  department  of  our  school  might  easily  be  made  vastly 
more  valuable^  and  I  heartily  approve  of  the  proposed  change  in  its  organiza- 
tion. It  ought  not  to  be  solely  a  school  for  trainings  but  it  should  be  a 
school  of  observation  as  well.  Thorough  training  in  teaching  under  compe- 
tent supervision  and  searching  criticism  is,  in  my  judgment,  essential  to- 
anything  like  adequate  preparation  for  the  teacher's  work.  No  normal 
Bchool  can  properly  do  its  work  unless  it  can  offer  good  facilities  in  this 
direction.  The  stady  of  theory  is  of  course  essential,  but  practice,  always^ 
nnder  supervision,  in  applying  principles  is  necessary  to  a  working  under- 
standing of  them.  But  abundant  and  systematic  observation  ought,  by  all 
means,  to  precede,  and  then  for  a  time  to  run  parallel  with,  practice.  This 
is  a  vast  advantage  to  the  pupil  teacher  and  a  reasonable  measure  of  safety 
to  the  children  under  his  charge.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
character  and  amount  of  observation  and  training,  more  than  anything  else 
except  sound  scholarship,determines  the  value  of  and  the  standing  of  a  normal 
school. 

Every  school  of  bbservation  and  training  should  be  free  to  do  its  best 
work.  It  ought  not  to  be  trammeled  by  any  unnecessary  limitations.  The 
pnpil  teacher  who  seeks  its  advantages  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  all 
other  school  exercises.  Practice  in  such  a  school  should  be  the  crowning 
and  most  profitable  work  of  every  prospective  normal  school  graduate,  and 
nothing  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  giving  his  best  interest  and 
utmost  energy  to  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  adding  if  necessary,  a  half  year  to- 
every  one  of  our  courses  in  order  that  our  students  may  first  complete  all  their 
academic  work,  and  then  give  their  full  time,  or  certainly  as  much  as  may 
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'be  neededjh  to  ^ettingi  to  the  ntmost^  the  adyantages  which  a  perfectly 
•equipped  school  of  observation  and  training  ofFers.  I  am  satisfied  that  onr 
students  are  at  present  pressed  with  too  much  parallel  work  while  they  are 
getting  their  special  training.  They  ought  to  come  to  this  work  fresh,  and 
full  of  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  and  not  jaded  and  wearied  with  the  exactions 
of  other  duties.  One  or  two  other  daily  exercises  should  be  considered  as 
the  maximum  of  parallel  work  required  or  even  allowed. 

Heretofore  we  have  lacked  sufficient  accommodation  to  make  our  training 
school  a  thoroughly  good  school  of  observation  as  well  as  of  practice.  The 
munificence  of  the  State  of  Michigan  has  4iow  made  such  a  school  possible, 
and  I  hope  we  may  now  have  it,  and  that  time  suitable  to  its  importance 
will  be  provided  for  it  in  our  courses.  The  proper  carrying  out  of  such  a 
plan  means  labor  and  some  additional  cost. 

We  should  have  another  teacher  to  give  model  instruction  and  exemplify 
model  management,  to  supervise  and  to  criticise  the  work  of  pupil  teachers 
when  they  are  put  in  charge  of  the  model  primary  room  or  other  primary 
grades  and  to  work  in  fourth  and  fifth  grade  classes,  as  may  be  found 
oiecessary. 

We  should  also  have  a  competent  kindergartener  who,  in  my  judgment, 
will  be  needed  throughout  the  entire  school  year.  She  should  look  to  the 
kindergarten,  srive  instruction  in  its  methods  and  supervise  pupil  teachers 
taking  a  special  kindergarten  course,  and  the  entire  training  school  corps 
should  be  active  in  finding  ont  and  practicing  the  best  methods  of  adjusting 
kindergarten  methods  to  the  needs  of  the  first  four  primary  school  grades. 

These  added  teachers  will  make  necessary  the  expenditure  of  $1,400  or 
$1,500  per  year  for  salaries ;  $250  per  year  will  also  be  needed  for  kinder- 
garten and  training  school  supplies. 

For  the  purposes  indicated  above  our  present  daily  session  of  this  depart- 
ment, of  two  and  a  half  hours,  is  too  brief*  At  least  four  hours  each  day  will  be 
required.  This  means  a  morning  as  well  as  an  afternoon  session,  and  this, 
again,  means  continual  conflict  between  the  recitations  of  pupil  teachers  and 
their  training  school  duties,  and  also  weary  and  perfunctory  work,  unless  it 
is  provided  that  all  or  nearly  all  academic  courses  be  finished  before  the  work 
in  observation  and  training  begins.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  true  and  only 
solution  to  the  difficulty,  and  I  ask  your  serious  attention  to  it.  Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  advanced  courses,  I  would  open  Wide  the  doors  to  graduates  of 
other  institutions. 

Whether  the  kindergarten  exactly  as  wrought  oat  by  Frederick  Froebel 
will  ever  become  an  American  institution  or  not  is  a  question  not  easy  to 
answer,  but  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  kindergarten  methods  will  very  gen- 
erally make  their  way  into  our  primary  schools. 

There  is  already  much  inquiry  for  primary  teachers  expert  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  there  will  be  more  such  inquiry.  We  ought,  if  we  are  to  hold  our 
true  position  as  a  normal  school,  to  prepare  a  supply  to  meet  the  demand, 
and  indeed  to  meet  all  legitimate  demands  that  the  public  schools  can  make 
upon  us. 

You  have  already  provided  for  a  kindergarten  in  the  Normal  School,  bat 
mere  looking  at  one  will  not  make  teachers  expert  in  its  methods.  All  along 
the  line  of  modern  primary  school  work  we  need  to  make  our  efforts  syste- 
matic and  continuous  in  order  that  they  may  be  effective.  As  means  to  this 
end  I  submit  the  foregoing  suggestions. 
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It  is  also  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  subject  of  instruction  in  manual 
training  in  the  schools  is  at  present  occupying  the  attention  not  only  of 
educators,  but  of  a  multitude  of  thinking  people  outside  the  schools. 
*"  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  signs  of  the  times^  there  will  soon  be  a  demand 
for  teachers  able  to  super?ise  and  intelligently  direct  this  coming  branch  of 
school  instruction.  This  demand^  when  it  comes,  will  insist  upon  recogni- 
tion in  our  training  school.  The  changes  in  the  session  time,  as  suggested 
aboTe^  will  be  found  conyenient  in  any  attempt  which  we  may  desire  to  make 
in  this  direction. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  M.  B.  SILL, 

Principal. 
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6CIBNTIFIC  COURSB. 

First  Tear, 

First  Term — 1.  Vocal  Music.  2.  Elementary  Drawing.  8.  Geography,  10  weeks; 
Penmanship,  10  weeks.    4.  Algebra. 

Second  Term — 1.    Arithmetic,  10  weeks;  English  Qrammar,  10  weeks.    2.  Reading 

arul  Orthography .    8.  Algebra.    4.  Civil  (Government,  10  weeks;  Elementary  Profes- 

Bonal  Inatraction,  10  weeks. 

Second  Tear. 

First  Term^-1.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  15  weeks;  Narcotics,  5  weeks.    2.  Rhetoric. 

8w  Geometry.    4.  Advanced  Drawing. 

Second  Term^l.  History  of  the  United  States.    2.  Botany.    8.  English  Literature. 

4.  Geometry. 

Third  Tear. 

First  Term—l.  Zodlogy,  10  weeks;  Comparative  Zo61ogy,  10  weeks.  2.  iGtoneral  His- 
tory.   3.  Elementary  Physics.    4.  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

Second  Term—l.  Higher  Algebra.  2.  Advanced  Physics.  8.  Professional  Training 
in  Common  Branches.    4.  Mental  Science  Applied  to  Teaching;   School  Management. 

Fourth  Tear. 

First  Term— 1.  Chemistry.  2.  Physical  Technics,  10  weeks;  Political  Science,  10 
weeks.    8.  Geology.    4.  Practice  Teaching.    Essays. 

Second  Term— 1.  Chemistry,  10  weeks;  Astronomy,  10  weeks.  2.  Trigonometry,  10 
weeks;  Surveying,  10  weeks.  8.  Practice  Teaching.  4.  Training  in  Physical  Science, 
10  weeks;  History  of  Education,  10  weeks.    Essays. 

Substitutions. 

Tm>  yean  of  (German  or  French  will  be  accepted  in  the  foregoing  course  as  substi- 
tutes for  studies  as  follows:  ZoOiogy  and  Comparative  ZoOlogy,  Higher  Algebra,  Fhys- 
icsl  Technics,  Political  Science,  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.  This  substituted  course 
is  called  "Scientific  with  Shorter  German  (or  French)." 
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LITBBART  COURSE. 

First  Year. 

First  Term—l,  Vocal  Music.  2.  Reading  and  Orthography.  8.  Civil  Government, 
10  weeks;  Elementary  Professional  Instruction,  10  weeks.    4.  Algebra. 

Second  Term—l,  ArithmetiCi  10  weeks;  English  Grammar,  10  weeks.  2,  Elementary 
Drawing.    8.  Alegbra.    4.  Penmanship,  10  weeks;  Geography,  10  weeks. 

Second  Year, 

First  Term — 1.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  15  weeks;  Narcotics,  5  weeks.    2.  United 
States  History.    8.  (Geometry.    4.  Rhetoric. 
Second  Term— 1.  General  History.    2.  Botany.    8.  English  Literature.    4.  G^metry . 

Third  Year, 

First  Term— 1.  Zoology,  10*weeks;  Comparative  ZoOlogy,  10  weeks.  2.  Advanced 
Ehiglish  literature,  10  weeks;  Political  Science,  10  weeks.  8.  Elementary  Physics.  4. 
Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

Second  Term— 1.  American  literature.  2.  Grecian  and  Roman  History.  3.  Profes- 
sional Training  in  Common  Branches.  4.  Mental  Science  Applied  to  Teaching;  School 
Management. 

Fourth  Year, 

First  Term— 1.  Chemistry.  2.  English  Constitutional  History.  8.  English  Master- 
pieces.   4.  Practice  Teaching.    Essays. 

Second  Term — 1.  Constitutional  History  of  United  States.  2.  Study  of  Masterpieces. 
8.  Practice  Teaching.  4.  Training  in  Physical  Science,  10  weeks  ;  History  of  Educa- 
tion, 10  weeks.    Essays. 

ENGLISH  COUBSB. 

First  Year, 

First  Term— 1.  Arithmetic,  10  weeks;  English  Grammar,  10  weeks.  2.  Reading  and 
Orthography.  8.  G^graphy,  10  weeks;  Penmanship,  10  weeks.  4.  Elementary 
Drawing. 

Second  Term — 1.  Algebra.  2.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  15  weeks ;  Narcotics,  5 
weeks.    8.  Vocal  Music.    4.  Botany. 

Second  Year, 

First  Term— 1.  Algebra.  2.  Civil  Government,  10  weeks;  Elementary  Professional 
Instruction,  10  weeks.    8.  Rhetoric.    4.  History  of  United  States. 

Second  Term— 1.  Geometry.  2.  Elementary  Physics.  8.  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 
4.  Book-keeping,  10  weeks  ;  Professional  Training  in  Common  Branches,  10  weeks. 

Third  Year, 

First  Termr—l.  Chemistry.  2.  Professional  Training  in  Common  Branches,  10  weeks; 
Political  Science,  10  weeks.  8.  Mental  Science  Applied  to  Teaching;  School  Manage- 
ment.   4.  Practice  Teaching.    Essays. 

Second  Term — 1.  English  Literature.  2.  General  History.  8.  Practice  Teaching. 
Training  in  Physical  Science,  10  weeks;  History  of  Education,  10  weeks.    Essays. 

Note.- The  full  or  the  two  years'  Language  Course  may  be  added  to  the  English 
Course,  in  which  case  such  course  is  called  the  "English  with  Full  (or  Shorter)  Latin  ^ 
(or  Greek,  or  German,  or  French),'*  as  the  case  may  be. 
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ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  C0X7BSE. 

First  Year. 

Firti  Term — 1.  ArithmetiCi  10  weeks  ;  English  Grammar,  10  weeks.  2.  Latin.  8. 
Geography,  10  weeks;  Penmanship,  10  weeks.  4.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  16  weeks; 
llarcotics,  5  "weeks. 

Second  Term — 1.  United  States  History.  2.  Latin.  8.  Algebra.  4.  Civil  Govern- 
ment, 10  weeks;  Reading  and  Orthography,  10  weeks. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term — 1.  Algebra.    2.  Rhetoric.    8.  Elementary  Physics.    4.  Latin. 

Second  Term — 1.  Geometry.  2.  Vocal  Music.  8.  Grecian  and  Roman  History.  4.  Latin. 

Third  Year. 

First  Term — 1.  (Geometry.    2.  Latin,    8.  Greek.    4.  Mental  and' Moral  Science. 
Second  Term — 1.  Latin.    2.  Greek.    8.    Professional  Training  in  Common  Branches. 
4.  Mental  Science  applied  to  Teaching ;  School  Management. 

Fourth  Year, 

First  Term— 1.  Chemistry.    2.  Latin.    8.  Greek.    4.  Practice  Teaching.    Essays. 
Second  Term — 1.  Latin.    2.  Greek.    8.  Practice  Teaching.    4.  Training  in  Physical 
Science,  10  weeks;  History  of  Education,  10  weeks.    Essays. 

MODBBN  CLASSICAL  COUBSB. 

First  Year. 

First  Term — 1.  Arithmetic,  10  weeks;  EInglish  Grammar,  10  weeks.  2.  German.  8. 
Geography,  10  weeks;  Penmanship,  10  weeks.  4.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  15  weeks; 
NaroocicSy  6  weeks. 

Second  Tem^—l.  United  States  History.  2.  German.  8.  Algebra.  4.  Civil  Govern- 
ment, 10  weeks;  Reading  and  Orthography,  10  weeks. 

Second  Year.  • 

First  Term—l.  Algebra.    2.  Rhetoric.    8.  Elementary  Physics.    4.  German. 
Swmd  Term — 1.  Geometry.    2.  Vocal  Music.    8.  German.    4.  French. 

Third  Year. 

First  Termr-'l.  (Geometry.  2.  General  History.  8.  French.  4.  Mental  and  Moral 
Science. 

Second  Term — 1.  (German.  2.  French.  8.  Professional  Training  in  Common  Branches. 
4.  Mental  Science  Applied  to  Teaching;  School  Management. 

Fourth  Year, 

First  Term — 1.  Chemistry.    2.  German.    8.  French.   4.  Practice  Teaching.    Essays* 
Second  Term — 1.  G(erman.    2.  French.    8.  Practice  Teaching.  [4.  Training  in  Phys- 
ical Sdenoe,  10  weeks;  History  of  Education,  10  weeks.    Essays. 

7 
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LATIN  AND  GERMAN  COURSE. 

First  Year. 

First  Term— 1.  Arithmetic,  10  weeks;  English  Grammar,  10  weeks.  2.  Latin.  8. 
(Geography,  10  weeks;  Penmanship,  10  weeks.    4  Qerman. 

Second  Term— 1.  Civil  Oovernment,  10  weeks;  Reading  and  Orthography,  10  weeks; 
2.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  15  weeks;  Narcotics,  5  weeks.    8.  Latin     4.  German. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term — 1.  Algebra.    2.  Latin.    8.  Rhetoric.    4.  German. 

Second  Term — 1.  Algebra.    2.  Grecian  and  Roman  History.    8.  Latin.    4.  Gterman. 

Third  Year. 

First  Term— 1.  Greometry.  2.  United  States  History.  3.  Latin.  4  Mental  and 
Moral  Science. 

Second  Term — 1.  Latin.  2.  German.  8.  Professional  Training  in  Common 
Branches.    4.  Mental  Science  applied  to  Teaching;  School  Management. 

Fourth  Year. 

First  Term — 1.  Elementary  Physics.  2.  Latin.  3.  German.  4.  Practice  Teaching. 
Essays. 

Second  Term — 1.  Latin.  2.  German.  8.  Practice  Teaching.  4.  Training  in  Physi- 
cal Science,  10  weeks;  History  of  Education,  10  weeks.    Essays. 

SCIENTIFIC  LATIN  COURSE. 

First  Year. 

First  Term.— 1.  Arithmetic,  10  weeks;  English  Grammar,  10  weeks.  2.  Elementary 
Drawing.    8.  Greography,  10  weeks;  Penmanship,  10  weeks.    4.  Latin. 

Second  Term. — 1.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  15  weeks ;  Narcotics,  5  weeks.  2.  Latin. 
8.  Algebra.  4.  Civil  GoYernment,  10  weeks;  Reading  and  Orthography,  10  weeks. 

< 

Second  Year. 

First  Term.— 1.  Algebra.    2.  United  States  History.    8.  Vocal  Mosic.    4.  Latin. 
Second  Term.— 1.  Rhetoric.    2.  Botany.    8.  Geometry.    4.  Latin. 

Third  Year. 

First  Term. — 1.  Geometry.  2.  Latin.  8.  Elementary  Physics.  4.  Mental  and  Moral 
Boience.     , 

Second  Term. — 1.  Latin.  2.  Grecian  and  Roman  History.  8.  Professional  Training 
in  Common  Branches.    4.  Mental  Science  Applied  to  Teaching.    School  Management. 

Fourth  Year. 

First  Term.— 1.  Chemistry.    2.  Latin.    8.  Geology.    4.  Practice  Teaching.   Essaya. 

Second  Term.— 1.  Trigonometry,  10  weeks  ;  iistronomy,  10  weeks.  2.  Latin.  8.  Prao 
tice  Teaching.  4.  Training  in  Physical  Science,  10  weeks;  History  of  Education,  10 
weeks.    Essays. 

SCIENTIFIC  QERUAN  COURSE. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  the  '*  Scientific  Latin  "  (see  previous  page),  German  dia- 
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placing  Latin,  exoept  as  follows :  In  the  Fifth  Term,  German  is  omitted  and  General 
History  taken  instead ;  and  in  the  Sixth  Term,  English  Literature  takes  the  plaoe  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  History. 

8PB0IAL  COUBSB  WITH  MUSIC. 

First  Year. 

First  Term,—!.  Elementary  Vocal  Mosic  with  Methods.  2.  Voice  Culture  8.  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  10  weeks ;  Arithmetic,  10  weeks.    4.  Algebra. 

Second  Term.—l.  Advanced  Yooal  Music  with  Methods.  2.  Voice  Culture.  8.  Phys- 
iology and  Hygiene  or  a  langua^.    4.  Algebra. 

Second  Tear, 

First  Tenn.—1,  Harmony.  2.  dnited  States  History.  8.  Elementary  Physics  or  a 
langoage.    4.  Voice  Culture. 

Second  Term. — 1.  Harmony.  2.  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  8.  Rhetoric  or  a  lan- 
guage.   4.  Voice  Oulture. 

Third  Year. 

* 

First  Term—1,  Musical  Composition.  2.  Practice  Teaching,  Conducting,  or  Accom- 
panying.   8.  Geometry  or  a  language.    4.  Solo  Singing. 

Second  Term. — 1.  Literature  of  Music.  2.  English  Literature  or  a  language.  8. 
Practioe  Teaching,  Conducting  or  Accompanying.    4,  Solo  Singing. 

NoTB— Jn  addition  to  the  studies  named  above,  the  'following  are  required  of  grad- 
uates in  this  course,  viz.:  G^graphy,  Reading  and  Orthography,  Civil  Government 
and  Penmanship ;  also  (Geometry,  Rhetoric  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  provided 
these  are  displaced  by  a  language. 


E. 


TEXT  AND  ItEF£RKNOB  BOOKS. 

Hiitory: 

U.  S.  Colonial— J[>ovle. 

U.  S.  Federal  Period — JoTtnston. 

Reviews— King's  Tabulations. 
''T  General  History— -Anderson. 

Mathematics: 

Arithmetic — Milne. 
Algebra— ^eUati». 
Geometry — BeUows. 
Trigonometry  --BeUows. 
Survejring — BeUoios. 

Physical  Sciences: 

Aatronomj—Newoomb  and  Holden. 
Physics— Oage. 
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ChemiBtry—Barker  and  Jonet^  Tables, 
Syllahua— Strong. 

Natural  Sciences: 

Botany,  Structural— Bewcy. 

Botany,  SyBtematio— Tl^ood'«  Class  Book,  or  Gray's  Manual. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene— WaZA;er, 

Zoology— Packard, 

Zoology,  Comparative— Orfon. 

English:, 

Grammar — Beed  and  Kellogg, 

Rhetorio-D.  J,  HiU, 

English  literature— Broofca. 

American  Literature— iJoy«e. 

Orthography— ^aZwlmry. 

Book-keeping—  Wooley, 

Vocal  Music  and  Voice  Culture— Pecwc. 

Civil  Government— Foufiflr  and  Const,  of  Michigan. 

Political  Science— Waytond. 

Mental  Science— 5ttZZy  or  Haven. 

Mental  Science  Applied  to  Teaching— PM<nam'«  Outlines. 

History  of  Education— Painter  or  Compayr^. 

Latin: 

QramTOBX—'Harkness. 

First  Lessons- Jonea. 

Csesar— ^22en  and  Qreenough, 

Cicero— Allen  and  Qreenough  or  Harkness. 

Latin : 

Ovid— -4?ten  and  Qreenough  or  Lincoln, 

Vergil  —Frieze. 

Prose  Composition — Jones, 

Sight  Reading— romZitwon. 

Greek: 

QTAmxnax^Hadley  and  AUen, 

First  Lessons — Boise. 
Baader—Moss. 
Prose— Jones. 
Iliad— iTcep. 
Anabasis — Boise, 
Sight  Reading— Jerram. 

German: 

Grammar — Brandt. 
Manual — Lodeman, 
.     First  Reader— JlfacmtZton. 

Goethe— -BTermonn  and  Dorothea. 
Lessing- Ifinna  von  Barnhdm. 
Gutzkow— Zpp/  und  Schwert, 
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Schmer^WUhelm  Ten, 

Heine— i¥oaa. 

Goethe^Egmont  ' 

Goethe — Prosa. 

Qoethe^Iphigenie, 

Qoethe—Torquato  Tasso, 

leeaia^^Nathan  der  Weiae. 

Bucheim— Prose  Composition. 

Bucheim — Qerman  Lyrics, 

Wagner — Qerman  Ballads, 

Some  Grennan  Work  cm  Education. 

French: 

Macmillan,  Course  I. 

Macmillan,  Course  II. 

Macmillan,  Course  III. 

Mme.  de  Girardin— 2ki  Joiefait  Peur, 

Scribe  and  Legouv^— la  BataHle  de  Dames, 

Hal6vy — L'Abbe  Constantin. 

Sandeau— Jf /2e.  de  la  SAgliire 

G.  Sand—JDa  Mare  au  Viable, 

Lacombe— Pefi^e  Histoire  du  PeupU  Francis, 

Comeille— Z>e  Cid, 

Holi^re — Les  Femmes  Savanies, 

Baifdne— Esther, 

Hugo — Hemani. 

LegouT^— -Xa  Lecture  en  Action, 

Sainte  Beuve  ^Causeris, 

Some  French  Work  on  Education. 

TEXT  BOOKS  OF  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Arithmetic— ^e2toto«,  Olney, 
Lang^uage— ^u'in^an,  Beed  and  Kellogg, 
^jQsAer^'-Appleton,  Barnes, 

Geography— ^PP^^**'*  Our  World, 
U.  S.  History — Higginson^  Swinton, 
Penmanship  ^Spencerian, 
Dictionary — Webster, 
Uurac—P^CLse,  Tufts  and  Holt, 
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TREASURER'S   REPORT. 

lo  the  State  Board  of  Education : 

Qbntlembk^ — I  hand  yoa,  herewith^  my  report  as  Treasurer  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1888 : 

Exhibit  L  contains  my  predecessor's  statement  for  the  quarter  ending  Dec 
31,  1886,  which  is  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  fiscal  year  as  determined  by  the 
last  legislature.  Exhibit  11.  contains  my  statement  for  the  remainder  of  that 
year.  Exhibit  III.  is  my  statement  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888.  Ex- 
hibit IV.  is  a  summary  of  the  inventory  of  the  property  of  the  Board. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  furnish  you  with  a  statement  showing  the 
transactions  of  this  Board  with  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  two  years  end- 
ing Sept.  30, 1888,  that  being  the  period  of  the  last  settlement  I  have  had 
with  the  Auditor  General  at  the  time  of  making  this  report. 

Yours  respectfully, 

S.  S.  BABCOOK, 

Treasurer^ 
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EXHIBIT  I. 

EDOAB  REXFORD,  TREA8URER.-DR. 
188a. 

Oct.    1.  To  balance  from  last  quarter 1774  78 

Oct    1.        State  TreaBorer*B  check.  No.  S06S8. 9,784  00 

Dec  8L        Admlwlon  f ees  ooUectea 1,800  00 

CR. 

I.— On  Aeeount  of  Current  Expenses. 


118,808  78 


No.  of 

Date. 

Yonchar 

18B6u 

Oct.  81— 

1 

al- 

8 

le- 

8 

le.— 

4 

le...- 

6 

le..- 

e 

18-.- 

7 

18— 

8 

18— 

9 

18..- 

10 

88— 

11 

Dec.  10.— 

18 

10.... 

13 

10..- 

14 

10— 

15 

10— 

le 

81— 

17 

81-.. 

17>tf 

Not.  80— 

18 

Dec.    1— . 

19 

81.— 

SO 

31.— 

81 

31...: 

82 

U...- 

S 

17-..- 

24 

W-..- 

26 

18...- 

28 

80—. 

87 

28— 

28 

84...- 

89 

80-.- 

80 

31— 

81 

81.-.. 

88 

31.-.. 

88 

81 

84 

81..-. 

85 

81-... 

86 

81— 

87 

81.-.. 

88 

81..- 

89 

81  — 

40 

81— 

41 

81-... 

48 

81.-.- 

48 

81— 

44 

81—. 

45 

81—. 

46 

81.— 

47 

81—. 

48 

81.— 

49 

81-.- 

50 

81.... 

61 

81— 

68 

M-... 

68 

81..- 

64 

To  Whom  Paid. 


Pay  roll  for  October 

American  Ezpreae  Co 

W.  H.  Sweet. 

E.  E.  Osband 

WUlPntnam 

Telephone  A  Tel.  Const.  Co.. 

J.  M.  B.  SflL 

Oeorge  Bate 

FranK  Smith 

D.  Putnam. 

E.  W.  Bower : 

Theo.  H.  Eaton  A  Son 

A.  Harrey  A;Son 

Detroit  Electrical  Works..... 
Adam  J.  Orth 

The  Richmond  A  Backns  Co 

The  Peninsular  Paper  Co 

The  TDsilanti  Paper  Co 

Pay  roll  for  November , 

Wfll  Putnam 

P.  R.  Cleary i 

Chas.  Fleming 

Chas.  Fleming 

Chaa  Fleming 

Geo.  M.  Bates. 

T.  A.  Norton. ^ 

J.  E.  Bassett 

Homer  Briggs 

Will  Putnam 

j.M.B.  sm 

B.  A.  Strong 

Tribune  Printing  Co... 

C.J.Whitney 

Henry  C.  Hart  Mfg.  Co 

R.  N.  Reynolds 

Frederick  E.  Brandis... 

Ward  A  Howell 

A.  Harvey  &  Son 

Detroit  Electrical  Works 

Union  School  Furniture  Co.. 

A.  P.  Gage 

Edgar  Rexford 

Pencil  &  Hlllls 

TpsilaDtl  Poetofflce , 

Ypsilanti  Gas  Co 

Fraiik  Smith 

Smith  A  Powers 

Wallace  A  Clark 

S.  Sampson,  Jr 

R.  C.  Hayton 

Eberbach&Son 

M  »• 

»•  M 

•  •  M 


For  What  PnrpoM. 


Salarv  account 

Freight  and  express. 

Diploma  account 

Mowing  lawn 

Organ  Dlowing 


Rent  of  2  telephones  ~ 

Bell  gong 

Extra  labor 

General  supplies 

Oarpet  lining  and  thread  . 


Brooms 

Ink 

Grate  for  boiler 

Supplies  for  bells. . 
Slates  and  cartage. 


Paper 
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Salary  account. 
Pumping  organ. 


Teaching  penmanship. 
Repairs 


Extra  labor. 


Mubeum 

^Repairs.. 

Freight  and  cartage. 

Pumping  organ 

Expenses. 


Apparatus. . 
Advertising. 

Piano 

Desks 

Microscopes. 


Repairing  telescope. 

Museum 

Grates 

Apparatus 

Desks 


Apparatus 

Services  as  Treasurer. 

Repairs 

Postage 


Lights 

General  supplies. 

Printing 

Tables 

Supplies ' 


Organ  repairs. 
Chemicals 


Ik 


Amount. 


88,829  00 

26 

76 

8  76 

800 

24  00 

800 

520 

60  27 

10  60 

800 

8  76 

16  00 

16  14 
460 

200 
490 

17  81 
8,229  00 

200 

76  00 

189  99 

40  68 

87  78 

800 

-  400 
468 
699 
1  60 
800 

114  40 

80  00 

280  00 

219  76 

60  00 

189  86 
60  00 

aooo 

760 
498 

45  25 
160  00 

1  26 
80  00 

570 

78  00 

84  66 

5  75 

87  00 
168 

120 
1182 

88  60 
996 

558 
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EXHIBIT   L—Continued, 


Date. 


1886. 
81. 
31. 
31. 
81. 

31. 
81. 
31. 
81. 

31. 
31. 
81. 
81. 


Sept.  80.... 

80.... 
Nov.  16..,.. 

16... 
Dec.  29.... 

29..., 
29... 
29.... 
29.... 
«.... 

29.... 
«9..,. 
.29.... 
29.-.. 
29.... 

29.... 

29.... 
29.... 
29.... 

29.-.. 


No.  of 
Vooober 


66 

66 
67 
68 

69 
60 
61 
62 

68 
6i 
66 
66 


1 

t 
8 
4 
6 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
U 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


To  Whom  Pftld. 


Eberbaoh  A  Son 

(i  it 

Walter  Hewett.  1. 111111! 

k»  li 

J.  M.B.  Sill... ..".'".". "."I." 
Tpsil&nti  Com.  Pnb.  Co 

Robt.  H.Morton 

O.  C.  Vroman 

Penlnsalar  Paper  Co... 
Pay  roll  for  December.. 


For  What  ParpoM. 


Chemicals 

Apparatus 

Tantng  piano 

k»  it 

Tuning  organ  A;' piano 

Expenses 

Printing  blanks 

Repairs 

Carpet  lining 

Paper 

Salary  account 


29.... 

21 

29.... 

22 

29.... 

28 

29.... 

24 

489.... 

26 

29... 

26 

29..-. 

27 

189.... 

28 

29.... 

29 

29.... 

80 

29.... 

81 

29.... 

82 

29.... 

83 

29.... 

84 

29.... 

85 

29.... 

86 

29.... 

87 

n.— On  Account  of  Library 

John  MacFarlane 

John  MacFarlane 

John  W.Wise 

John  L.  Atwater 

OustavE.  Stecher 

H.  R.  Pattengin 

Publishers  Library  Journal 

Publishers  of  the  Nation 

Munn  &  Co 

A.  Lodeman 

The  North  American  Review 

Harper  &  Brothers , 

Popular  Science  News  Co , 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son 

Science  Co 

Magazine  of  American  History 

Wm.  W.  Payne 

McCalla&  btavely 

Contury  Co 

D.  Apnleton  &  Co 

.New  England  Publishing  Co. 

P.  W.  Christern 

Leonard  Scott  PublishiDg  Co 

Gtonn  &  Co 

Microscope  Publishing  Co 

A.  M.  Elliott 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &Co 

Cathollo  Publishing  Society 

Florence  GoodLeon 

Ypsllanti  Commercial  Printing  Co........ 

i»  »»  »k         k( 

John  MacFarlane 

A.  Lodeman 

Fronie  L.  Stevens. 

John  W.  Wise 

Florence  Goodison 

Frank  Smith 

Total 


Amount. 


$28  10 

38  49 

75  76 

600 

600 
20  00 

785 
78  65 

880 

8  82 

82  70 

8;»4  00 


1125  47 

30  15 

550 

12  00 

8180 

1  60 
700 
800 
800 
800 

500 
400 
1  00 
800 
500 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


560 

1170 

1150 

800 

1  00 

100 

10  60 

400 

676 

14  00 

10  35 

88  66 

205 

200 

4  75 

18  00 

10  51 


fll,90BQS 


406  TO 


f  12»806  72 
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EXHIBIT  II. 


1887. 
•Jan.    17. 
April  23. 


Jan.    17. 
April  28. 


Feb.      !• 
Mar.    8L 

June  aOi 


April   2. 
Jane    2. 


June  30. 
**  30. 
*•     30. 


April  29. 


S.  S.  BABCOCE,  TREASnBBR.-DR. 

I.— On  Aeeounl  of  LeffiAativetA.pproxn'iationa. 

To  Part  State  Treasurer's  check  No.  2X1S0 $8,125  00 

Part  SUte  Treasurer's  check 10,964  00 

fl.—On  Account  of  formal  aehoci  InteretL 

To  Part  of  State  Treasarer's  check  22160 $996  00 

Part  of  SUte  Treasurer's  check 1,189  02 

III.— On  Account  of  AdmiasUm  Fub^ 

To  ReceiTed  from  B.  L.  D'Ooge,  collector. $1,200  00 

Received  from  B.  L.  D'0(^»  collector 2S0  00 

Becelvedfrom  B.  L.  D'Ooge,  collector. 128  60 

IV.— On  Account  of  Laboratory  Fees. 

To  ReceiTed  from  E.  A.  Strong,  collector $120  00 

Received  from  E.  A.  Strong,  collector 48  00 

y.^On  Account  of  Diploma  Fees. 

To  Received  from  B.  L.  D'Ooge.  collector $204  00 

Received  from  Olive  M.  Tibbita 8  00 

Received  from  Joseph  B.  Estabrook 8  00 

VI.— On  Account  of  Interest  on  Deposits, 

To  Wayne  Ck)anty  Savings  Bank  paid $28  48 


$19,069  00 


$2,187  08 


$1,578  60 


$168  00 


$800  00 


28  48 


CR. 
I.— On  Account  of  Current  Expense, 


$23,290  05 


Date. 


No  of 
I  Teacher 


1867. 

Jan.  81 

Feb.  3.... 
2...- 
?.-. 
2.... 

2.... 

9.... 
18_... 
18.... 
18..,. 

18.... 
18.... 
19._., 
19.... 
19.— 

19.... 

19.-.. 

19.... 

March  1.. 

15. 

16.. 

15.. 

15.. 

2.. 

4 
a'.. 

81.. 

81.. 
31.. 
81.. 
31.. 
81.. 
St.. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
10 

15 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
23 
28 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
28 
80 
81 
82 


To  Whom  Paid. 


American  Express  Co 

Chas.  E.  Samptson 

Chas.  E.  Sampson 

xMlchigan  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
B.  A.  Bovee 


Pay-roll  for  January 

Tel.  and  Telephone  Const.  Co. 

Lewis  Howard 

Chas.  Fleming 

Chas.  A.Norton 


Richmond  A  Harris 

McElcheran  &  Mc Andrews. 

Dmry  &  Taylor 

E.  A.  Strong 

Wm  Putnam 


Bamnm  &  Earl... 

J.  M.  B.8iU 

W.  C.  Stewart 

February  pay-roll. 
Smith  A  Powers. ,. 


Oulley,  Bamum  &  Co. 

Charles  Norton 

Peninsular  Paper  Co.. 

Eberbach  &  Son 

Homer  Briggs 

Pay-roll  for  march 


Frank  Smith 

Barnes  BrC'S 

W.  C.  Stevens... 
Tpsilantl  Gas  Co. 
Walter  Hewitt... 
J.  M.  B.Sill 


For  What  ParpoM. 


Express — 
Apparatus. 
Furniture.. 
Use  of  line. 
Repairs 


Salary  account. 
Rent  of  phone.. 

Extra  labor 

Repairs , 

Extra  labor 


Furniture 

Furniture 

Hardware 

Express 

Pumping  organ. 


Repairing  clock. . 

Expenses 

Hardware 

Halarv  account... 
Printing  supplies. 


Amonni. 


Printing  supplies...  ... 

Extra  labor 

Supplies 

Apparatus  &  chemi'ls 
Freight  and  express... 
Salary  account 


Supplies 

Supplies 

Furniture 

Lights 

Tuning  piano. 
Expenses 


$7  96 
160 
825 
285 
800 

8,264  00 

12  00 

265 

22  16 

900 


14  00 

825 

10  16 

b  40 

200 

200 

18  24 

12  77 

8,266  00 

500 

760 

460 

464 

122  78 

986 

8,266  00 

12  60 

1  70 

695 

76  20 

800 

14  00 
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Exhibit  U.--Continued. 


Date. 


1887. 

March  31. 

AprU   80. 

May  U... 

U... 

u... 
u... 

14... 
14... 

81... 
81... 


Jnne 


3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 


80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 

80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 

80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 


Feb.  18. 

18. 

Jane  8. 

8. 

8. 
8. 
8. 
3. 

80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 


No.  of 
Voaoher 


88 
84 
86 
8S 
87 


80 
40 
41 
4S 

48 
44 

45 

46 
47 


8.-.. 

48 

3.... 

48 

3.... 

SO 

4.-.. 

61 

4.... 

62 

2.... 

68 

4-.. 

54 

80.... 

65 

30..-. 

66 

80.... 

67 

68 
60 
60 
6L 
62 

63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
08 
70 


1 
2 
8 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

0 
10 
U 
12 
18 


To  Whom  Paid. 


P.  R.  Cleary 

Pay-roll  for  April... 
Fillmore  &  Scoville. 
Charles  C.  Pulford.. 
Ohas.  Fleming 


Tel.  A  Tel.  Const.  Co 

John  Bibb , 

Richmond  &  Backus  Co.. 

Pay-roll  for  May 

Mich.  Bell  Telephone  Co. 


J,  M.  R.  Sill 

E.  A.  Strong 

Normal  News 

E.  A.  Strong 

Eberbach  &  Son. 


A.  Harvey  &  Son Repairing  boilers. 


Peninsular  Paper  Co 

Calvert  Lith.  Co 

James  Hobson 

Fred  Pease 


Frank  Norton 

Union  School  Far.  Co. 

Pay-roll 

Walter  Hewitt 

CD.  McLonth 


Fred  Pease 

W.H.Brooks 

W.  C.  Stevens 

Ladles^  Library  Association. 
Ypsllanti  Oas  Co 


Coe  Bros 

J.  M.  B.Sill 

C.  K.  R«nford  &  Sons. 
C.  C.  Pulford 


Peninsular  Paper  Co.. 

Frank  Smith 

Smith  &  Powers 

Aldine  Printing  Co... 


For  What  Parpow. 


Teaching 

Salary  account 

Lumber 

Extra  labor 

Labor  and  materials. 


Rent  of  telephone. 

Extra  labor 

Ink,  etc 

Salary  account 

Extra  messages.. . . 


Express  and  freight... 
Chemicals  A  apparatus 

Advertising 

Two  desiccators. 

Apparatus. 


Rough  paper. 
Diploma  blanks. 

Bird  perches 

Pumping  organ.. 


Amount 


TaxidermisL 

Erasers 

Salary  account 

Tuninir  organ  A  piano 
Extra  teaching 


Pumping  organ 

Writing  names  on  diplomat 

Rent  of  stoves,  etc 

Commencem*t  dinner. 
Lights. 


Printing.... 

Sundries 

Coal 

Extra  labor. 


Working  paper 

Sundry  supplies 

Printing  catalogue.. 
Printing  invitations. 


U.'-Account  of  Library. 


John  MacFarlane 

Ypsilanti  Commercial  Printing  Co.. 

John  MacFarlane 

Q.  P.  Index 


The  Public  Opinion  Co 

Florence  GkxMiison , 

William  A  Murray 

Ypsilanti  Commercial  Printing  Co. 


Jno.  L.  Atwater .. 

Coe  Bros 

John  MacFarlane. 
F.  W.  Chrlstien... 
W.  H.  Beechler... 


Total  disbursements 

Balance  to  new  account 


$60  00 

8,449  00 

868 

680 

996 

12  00 

800 

800 

8»449  00 

16P 

2198 

470 

50  00 

10  00 

280 

20  80 
480 

62  60 
960 
400 

6  00 

900 

8,449  00 

25  00 

25  00 

200 

26  00 

21  87 
175  00 

44  80 

48  80 

19  97 

940 

620 

840 

16  62 

280  91 

12  00 


$16  76 

7  76 

22  86 

100 

800 
1  15 

100 
15  20 

600 
18  66 

860 
10  80 

300 


$21.608  72 


Ui6e 


121,623  88 
1,667  fir 


823,280  05 
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EXHIBIT  m. 
S.  S.  BABCOOK.-DR. 

I.— CURBVNT  EZPKSSS. 

1887. 
Julf     1.  To  balance  from  last  quarter $1,282  2& 

*  L^On  account  of  AppropHatUmB. 

Atuc  20.  To  part  State  Treasarer's  check  No.  23830 10,335  00 

Nov.   10.    *'      "        "  '•  "         *'     2»16 9,754  00 

1888. 

reb,     8.    "      «*        "  "  "         *•    28567 0,066  00 

April  30. •*  "  "     20661 10,820  00 

$88,466  00 

IL— On  Account  of  Normal  School  Interest. 
1887. 

Aug.  20.  To  part  State  Treasarer^s  check  No.23690 $1,166  00 

Nov.  10.    "     "        -  *•  **         "    28ei6..- 1,028  44 

18E0. 

Pteb.     8.    "      "        •*  "  "         "    28667 044  00 

April  30.    "      •'        "  •'  **         **    29661 1,180  00 

4,812  44 

IIL— On  Account  of  Admiaion  Fees. 
1867 

Dec  '  2.  To  W.  H.  Smith,  clerk,  paid $2,145  00 

1888 

Mar. '26.    "       "  "  "        "   1,600  00 

June  30l 512  50 

4,157  50 

TV.—On  Account  of  Laboratory  Fees. 

Febu     8.  To  W.  H.  Smith,  clerk,  paid. 264  50 

Jime  30.    •*       "  *'  "         " 146  00 

210  50 

v. -On  Account  of  Diptoma  Fees. 
1887. 

Oct.    25.  To  Nellie  Daily,  paid $1  00 

Dec     eu    **  W.  H.  Smith,  clerk,  paid^ '. 6  00 

1888. 
June  30.    •*       "  **  '*        **   842  00 

84900 

YL—On  Account  of  Sundries. 

Feb.     9.  To  Interest  on  deposits $170  71 

**     18b    '*  Insurance  premium  returned 26  94 

June   6.   **  Interest  on  deposits 106  88 

801  98 

Tbtal  current  expense $49,028  6(^ 

II.— BuUiDINQ  AND  SPECIAL  PtTRPOBES. 

I.— On  Account  of  UJbrary. 
1887.  Z 

Jnly     1.  To  balance  on  hand  from  lastquarter $486  34 

Sept.  80.    **  Transferred  from  current  expense 500  00 

Dec    81.    "  "  "  "  "       450  00 


Feb.      8.    "  *•  "  *•  ••       500  00 

Jnne   28.    "  "  "  "  "       500  00 

$2,886  84 

II.— On  Account  of  BuUding  Additions. 
1887. 

Aug.    9.  TbState  Treasurer's  check  No.  25531 $10,000  00 

Dec    1&.    ''      •'  "  "       *'    27491 15.625  00 

1888 

Feb.  '  8.    "      "  "  **       •'   28567 10,000  00 

June    6.    '•      "  •*  "       "    30168 10,000  00 

45,626  00 

IIL^On  Account  of  Heating  Apparatus. 
1887. 
fl©pt.  16.  To  State  Treasurer's  check  No.  25778 4375  00 

Total  buQding  and  special $52,38784 

Total  debits  for  all  purposes $101,418  99 

Deduct  transfers. 1,960  00 

Total  received. $99,468  99 


€0 
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EXHIBIT  III.— Continued. 

OR. 

I.— On  Aeeount  of  Ourrent  ExpenaeB. 


Date. 

No.  of 
Vottcher 

1887. 

# 

July  9.... 

71 

11.... 

72 

16.... 

73 

20.... 

74 

80.-.. 

76 

20.... 

76 

20.... 

77 

20-.-. 

78 

20.... 

79 

Aug.  1 

80 

1.... 

81 

July  27.... 

82 

80..-. 

83 

80.... 

84 

Aug.  17.... 

86 

16.... 

88 

31.... 

87 

•Sept.  3.... 

88 

8.... 

89 

8..-. 

90 

8.... 

91 

6.... 

92 

16.-, 

93 

16.... 

94 

16..-. 

96 

16.-.. 

96 

16.-.. 

97 

16.... 

98 

16.... 

99 

16.... 

100 

10.... 

101 

80.... 

102 

30.... 

108 

Oct.  26  ... 

104 

26.... 

106 

25.-.. 

106 

26.... 

107 

26.... 

108 

26-... 

109 

26.... 

110 

26-... 

111 

26.... 

112 

26.... 

113 

81.... 

114 

l^ov.23.... 

U6 

23.... 

116 

22.... 

117 

24... 

118 

80.... 

119 

Deo.  14.... 

120 

14.... 

121 

31.... 

122 

14.... 

123 

14.-.. 

124 

14.... 

126 

14.... 

126 

14.... 

127 

14.... 

128 

81.... 

129 

81.... 

180 

81.... 

131 

To  Whom  Paid. 


Eyening  News  Aasociation. .. 

Carrie  H.  Stanly 

DruryA  Taylor 

Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co.. 
Telephone  A  TeL  Const.  Co... 

Tpsilanti  Gas  Co. 

Fpellanti  Postofflce 

Fanny  H.  Wood 

James  H.Taylor 

S.  S.  Babcock 

R.  H.  Qreen 

James  A.  Baily 

C  C.  Vroman 

F.  K.  Rezford  A  Sons 

Frederick  B.  Brandts 

E.  H.Green 

John  Bibb 

C.  C.  Vroman , 

Jas.  H.  Baily 

J.  M.B.  Sill :... 

Warren  H.Smith 

Detroit  Electrical  Works 

Educational  Supply  Co 

C  Hennecke  A  Co 

Robt.  Curtis , 

Tribune  Printing  Co 

EveningNews  Association.., 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Detroit  Evening  Journal  Co.. 

Darling,  Brown  &  Sharp 

Pay  roll  for  September,  1887.. 

Peninsular  Paper  Co , 

W.  W.  Worden 

Folmore  &Scoyille 

Coe  Bros 

Walt^  Hewett 

Archie  Foster 

The  Richmond  &  Backus  Co. 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Telephone  A  Tel.  Const.  Co.. 

Drury  A  Taylor , 

Frank  Smith  

Payroll  for  October 

James  W.  Queen  A  Co 

The  Richmond  A  Backus  Co 

The  Peninsular  Paper  Co 

H.  N.  Jenner. 

Pay  roll  for  November 

Henry  Ferguson 

C.  N.Ellis 

Detroit  Electrical  Works..... 

Ward&  Howell. 

Chas.  A.  Strelinger  A  Co. 

Carl  Schovenhef 

EducatI  onal  Suppi  y  Co 

James  W.  Queen  A  Co , 

J.  M.  B.SIU 

Pay  roll  for  December 

Coe  Bros 

W.  C.  Stevens 


For  What  Pnrpoie. 


Adv'tfor  coal 

Visitor 

Hardware 

Rent  of  line 

Rent  of  phone 

Lights 

Postage.- 

Salary 

Hauling  coal 

Services  as  Treasurer. 
Salary 

Salary,  etc 

Coal 

Mounting  wlrea 

Salary 

Cleaning  vaults 

Salary 

Expenses  and  sundries 

Hafary 

Repairing  elect,  wks. 

A  pparatus,  etc 

Casts 

Repalriuff  blk.  boards. 

Advertising  school 

ft»  «» 

ti  it 

Apparatus 

Salary 

Paper 

Repairs  to  blk.  boards 
jLumber  for  repairs... 

Printing  and  supplies. 

Tuning  piano 

Diploma  fee  returned. 

Soho9l  supplies 

Messages 

Rent  of  telephone 

Repairing  conductors 

School  supplies 

Salary  account 

Apparatus 

Ink 

Paper 

Yagry's  Anatomical  Stadles 

Salary  account 

Extra  labor 

Lumber  and  labor  repairs 
Repairs  in  bell  wire... 
Apparatus 

«« 

Express,  etc 

Salary  accotmt 

Blank  forms 

Stove  rental,  etc 


Amount. 


Ill  76 

27  60 

83 

245 

12  00 

4  60 

11  80 
66  00 

600 
125  55 

166  87 

2100 

85  00 

60  75 

1,767  70 

696 

18  00 
800 

60  00 
'    8500 

35  08 

18  00 

277 

61  9t 

26  89 

360 
620 

10  50 
660 
490 

406 

8,512  00 

16  40 

800 

684 

22  44 

500 
800 

12  60 
65 

12  00 
84  28 
83  85 
8,512  00 
22  50 

200 

408 

25  00 

8,512  00 

500 

80  29 
1  16 

88  86 
860 
8  14 

82  90 

11  76 
14  16 

8,538  00 
640 

27  46 
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EXHIBIT  m.-^Coniinued. 


Date. 

No.  of 
Toucher 

1887. 

Dec.  81.... 

133 

31.... 

133 

31.... 

134 

31.... 

135 

81.... 

136 

81.... 

137 

31.... 

138 

31.... 

139 

81.... 

140 

81.... 

141 

31.... 

142 

31.... 

143 

31.... 

144 

81.... 

145 

31.... 

146 

31.... 

147 

31.... 

148 

81.... 

149 

81.... 

160 

81..-. 

161 

81.... 

162 

31 

138 

31.... 

IM 

81..., 

166 

81.... 

166 

31.... 

157 

81.... 

158 

31.... 

159 

31.... 

160 

81.... 

161 

81.... 

162 

81.... 

168 

81.... 

164 

31.... 

165 

81.... 

166 

81.... 

167 

81.... 

168 

81.... 

160 

31.... 

170 

31.... 

171 

31.... 

1T8 

81.... 

178 

81.... 

174 

31.... 

175 

81.... 

176 

31.... 

177 

81.... 

178 

81.... 

179 

81.... 

180 

31.... 

181 

81... 

188 

81.... 

183 

81.... 

184 

31.... 

IMX 

81.... 

iw>tf 

31.... 

184X 

UB8. 

Iteb.   1.... 

185 

1.... 

186 

1.... 

187 

8.... 

188 

8.... 

189 

8 

190 

*■•« 

191 

To  Wb^n  Paid. 


The  Peninsalar  Paper  Co 

Ypellantl  Postofflce 

Telephone  A  Tel.  Const.  Co 

F.A.Norton 

McEkheran  &  Mo  Andrews « 

F.  R.  Rezford  &  Sons 

Frank  Smith 

A.  W.Kenny 

E.  A.  Strong 

Drury  &  Taylor 

Detroit  Metal  &  Heating  Works. 

Eberbach  ASon 

James  W.  Queen  A  Co 

The  Educational  Snpply  Co 

Bansch  &  Lamb  Optical  Co. 

A.  H.  Andrews  A  Co 

Cha".  A.  Strelenger  &  Co 

Bansch  &  Lamb  Optical  Co 

James  M.  Honthwick 

Lncy  A.  Osband. 

Tpsilantl  Gas  Ca 

S.  S.  Babcock 

James  W.  QaeenACo 

Ebexbach  &  Son 

»k  »» 

It  M 

»*  U 

I*  »» 

th  Ik 

Henry  Ward 

Union  School  Fnmitnre  Co 

H.  R.  Patteneill 

Detroit  Metal  A  Heating  Works. 
C.  B.  Hall 

Walter  Hewett 

Homer  Briggs 

Ypailanti  Gas  Co 

Swift  &  Van  Gnison 

The  Richmond  &  Backus  Co 

B.  H.  Van  Vleck 

C.  J.  Maynard  A  Co 

Michigan  Paper  Box  Co 

B.  Westerman&Co 

Henry  A.Ward 

James  M.  Soathwick.. 

Dudley  A  Fowle 

John  Bibb 

The  Richmond  A  Backus  Co 

Lansing  Iron  A  Engine  Works... 
John  Bibb 

Dean  Bros..^ 

C.  F.  Enders 

James  B.  Palmer 

Det  Metal  A  Heating  Works.... 
It  tk  kk 

The  Tpsilantian 

January  pay  roll 

Ring,  Clough  A  Co 

The  Richmond  A  Backus  Co 

W.  H.  Smith 

O.  King  A  Son 

A.  W.  Kenny 


For  What  Purpose. 


Paper 

Postage 

Rent  of  *phone 

Museum 

(^oal 

School  supplies.. 

Repairs  to  windowi,  etc.. 
Apparatus 

Steam  pump 

Chemicals...: 

Apparatus 

kk 

Microscope I.. 

Apparatus 

kk 
(» 

Museum 

kk 

Gas 

Treasurer's  salary 

Api>aratu8 

Chemicals 

tk 

Ik 

kk 
II 
ki 
kk 

Museum 

Training  School  App.. 

Printing ... 

A  Iterations  and  repairs 
Visitors*  fees  and  ezps 

Tuning  piano 

Freight  and  cartage.. 

Gas 

Erasers 

Cyclostlle 

Museum 

(k 

I. 

Apparatus 

Museum 

II 

Furniture l."I 

Extra  labor 

Supplies 

Part  pay  on  boilers 

Moving  coal 

Repairing  stone  work 

and  steps 

Museum.. 

Extras  on  boiler  house 
Covering  steam  pipes. 
Repairing  pipes  A  vmlves.. 

« 

Printing 

Salaries 

Furniture 

Supplies 

Freight  and  express... 
Alterations  and  repairs... 
Museum 


Amonnt. 


$46  08 

21  00 

12  00 

13  00 
900 

43  69 

970 

5116 

4  60 
6  75 

180  00 
11  12 

252  90 
72  85 

204  01 

30  00 
1  92 

1176 

1  06 

75 

84  00 

200  00 

158  66 

76  23 

11  21 

15  45 
885 
585 

18  05 

548 

53  00 

13  28 

800 

860  00 

1190 

5  00 

22  41 
980 

15  00 
200 

26  00 

10  64 
425 

18  00 
600 

425 
79  00 
60  00 

11  00 
1,400  00 

75  00 


1«886  00 

15  00 

215  00 

225  00 

142  87 

860 

3,687  00 
8  76 
400 
2  75 
2  15 
240 
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EXHIBIT  1Il.^Continued. 


Date. 


ISM. 

Feb.    8. 

8. 

28. 

28. 

2S. 

23 
28. 


Har.23... 
28... 
28... 
23... 
28  .. 

23... 
28... 
28... 

28... 

28... 
81... 
81... 
April  7... 
16... 

21... 
*  24... 
24... 
24... 
24... 

24... 
24... 
24... 
24... 

24... 
24... 
24... 
24... 
80... 

80... 
May  10... 
21... 
28... 
26... 

26... 

81... 

81... 

June  6... 

6... 

80... 
80... 
80... 
80... 
80... 

80... 
80... 
80... 
80... 
80... 

80... 
80... 
80... 
80... 


No.  of 
Voacher 


102 
193 
194 
195 
196 

197 
198 
199 
200 
201 

203 
208 
204 
205 

206 

207 
208 
209 
210 
211 

212 
218 
214 
215 
216 

217 
218 
219 
220 
221 

223 
223 
224 
225 
226 

227 
228 
229 
230 
231 

282 
233 
284 
235 
236 

287 
238 

289 
240 
241 

242 
248 
244 
245 
246 

247 
248 
249 


25 

268 
253 
254 
265 


To  Whom  Paid. 


Bansoh  Lamb  Optical  Co 

Ward  A  Howell 

Jobn  Bibb 

Ypsilantl  Gas  Co 

J.  M.  B.  Sill 

Ypellantl  Gaar*© ^ 

H.  R.  PatteuglU r. 

The  Ricbmond  A  Backus  Co 

J.  M.  B.8111 

Febmaiy  pay  roll 

Hilda  Lodeman 

A.  H.  Andrews  A  Co 

J.  M.  Ballon    

Frank  Phirton 

Ypsilantl  Gas  Co 

T.  R.  Rayl&Co 

Homer  Brfggs 

W.  C.  Stevens 

F.  K.  Rezford  A  Sons. 

Frank  Smith 

O.  £.  Thompson 

March  pay  roll 

L.  D.  Ivorris .... 

O.  D.  Stuart 

John  Bibb 

Serle  A  Van  Sickle 

S.  H  Dodare 

John  Bibb , 

The  Ricbmond  &  Backus  Co. 

J.  M.  B.  Sill 

Johnfion&  Son 

Ypsilantl  Postofflce 

Tel.  A  Telo.  Oons't  Co 

The  Richmond  A  Backus  Co. — 
J.M.  B.Sill 

Walter  Hewett 

Ypsilantl  Gas  Co 

Frank  Smith 

B.  Westerman  &  Co 

Pay  roll  for  April 

Dean  Bros 

A.  G.  Lindsay,  agent 

Van  Leyen  &Co 

Ypsilantl  Gas  Co 

Calvert  Lith.  and  Engraving  Co. 

John  Bibb 

Pay  roll  for  May 

(Jeo.  T.  Pencil 

Ypsilantl  Postofflce 

F.  K.  Rezford  A  Sons 

YpsUanti  Gas  Co 

Pay  roll  for  June 

Van  Leyen  A  Co 

W.  C.  Stevens 

Walter  Hewett : 

Detroit  Tribune  Co 

Frank  A.  Norton - 

Peninsular  Paper  Co 

Frank  Smith 

Coe  Bros 

Smith  &  Osband 

S.  S.Babcock 

Ladies^  Library  Association 

Normal  News- 


For  YThat  Purpose. 


Museum 

(4 

Extra  labor  I. "I.  .W.V. 

Lights 

Museum 

Lirfhts 

Advertising 

Supplied 

Sundries 

Salaries 

Diploma  names 

Ezpen.  to  Ypsl.  A  Cht 
Museum.. 

Lights..-"!".""  ".Ill  IIII 

Apparatus 

Freight  and  express.. 
Alterations  ana  rep^rs. 

Fuel 

Supplies 

Alterations  and  rep^ra 

Salaries 

Board  of  yisitors 

Museum 

Extra  labor 

Repairing  piano 

Apparatus 

Extra  labor 

Supplies 

Organ  repairs 

Postage '...II..- 

Rentof  *phone 

Supplies 

Freight  and  express.. 

Oriran 

Lights 

Supplies 

Apparatus 

Salaries 

Alterations  and  rep^rs. 

Insurance 

Contingent 

Lights 

Diplomas 

Extra  labor 

Salaries 

Alterations  and  rep^rs. 

Postage 

Fuel.. 

Lights 

SaJIaries 

Contingent 

Piano  and  organ 

Advertising 

Museum 

Supplies 

Supplies  and  printing. 

Printing 

Salary  of  treasurer... 

Alumni  dinner 

Advertising 


Amoant. 


122  60 

10  00 
680 
785 
495 

29  40 

26  00 

160 

19  85 

8,587  00 

500 
16  00 

1  00 
12  10 
62  80 

500 

5  01 

45  83 

0188 

35  05 

937 

8,687  00 

43  66 

19  80 

8  75 

64  &5 
200 

11  10 

23  10 
800 

74  30 
10  00 

12  00 
600 
990 

600 

82  10 

16  98 

76  63 

8.687  00 

800  00 
60  00 
55  00 
26  40 
93  75 

4  55 
8,537  00 

2  75 

25  00 
05  78 

22  00 

8,587  00 

160 

24  20 
800 

80  00 
560 
12  64 
18  45 
66  00 

80119 
200  00 
176  00 

26  00 


M63S8  67 
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EXHIBIT  UL^Continued. 


DMe. 

Amount. 

msi. 

Sept  90 

By  Tnmsfflrr^  t«  LI  briery  fnnd. ..., 

88   88 

Dec  31 

»•            »t            *«       k»    '     »» 

1886. 
f^b.  8  .... 

4«                             «*                             U                  t*                       t» 

JimeSS..-. 

kk                           li                           *»                t»                     4t 

Xotftl cnrrent ©xMTifw ..    x. 

$1.060  00 
148,778  57 

II.  -On  ACOOUMT  op  BUIIiDINO  AND  SPECIAL  PUKPOSES. 


Date. 


1887. 
July  16.. 
SeptaO.. 
Ocu  ».. 
Nor. ».. 
Dec    9.. 

18.. 

M.. 

16.. 

15.. 

81.. 
ISffi. 
JazL  19.. 

17.. 
Feb.  28.. 
Apr.  24.. 

24.. 

24.. 

30.. 
May   8.. 

21.. 
Jiuel9.. 


Sept.  3. 
15. 
15. 
16. 
16. 

16. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
Oet  21. 

£1. 
25. 
25. 
24. 
25. 


No.  of 
Toveber 


Not. 


2S. 

22. 


22. 
2S. 


14 
15 
29 
83 

41 

48 
44 

45 

48 
60 

54 
65 

60 
65 

66 

67 
68 
69 
73 
76 
77 


16 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

20H 

21 

23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
30 

81 
82 
84 
86 
86 

87 

38 


To  Whom  Paid. 


1.— On  Account  of  Library. 


Coe  Broe. 

Florence  Goodison. 
8mitb&  Powers... 
John  L.  Atwater... 
LitteU&Ck) 


B.  Weeterman  &  Co. 
Isaac  N.  Demmon... 
D.  Appleton  A  Co... 
B.  Westerman  &  Co. 
John  MacFarlane... 


Frank  Smith 

The  Detroit  News  Co. 
B.  Westerman  &  Co.. 
B.  Westerman  &  Co- 
John  MacFarlane 


I.  P.  Index 

F.  W.  Christlens 

J.  C.  Chilton , 

John  MacFarlane 

Hoaghton,  Mifflin  A  Co. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co 


2.— On  Account  of  Budding  Additions. 


John  Bibb 

John  Bibb 

Charles  Mnschatt i 

Detroit  Evening  Journal  Co.,  advertisement. 
Evening  News  Association,  advertisement... 


Tribane  Printing  Co.,  advertisement.. 

John  Bibb 

James  B.  Palmer 

Arthur  B.  Oram 

David  Edwards ^ 


The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Annie  E.  White 

Octavia  Daniels 

He8s&  Baseman 

E.  C.  Warner 


C.  King  &  Son.... 
James  B.  Palmer. 

Dean  Bros. 

O.E.  Thompson.. 
John  Bibb 


40 


W.  J.  Wray 

lADslng  Iron  and  Engine  Works. 

David  Edwards 

James  B.  Palmer , 


Amount 


$6  06 

600 

29  05 

600 

10  60 

99  00 

95  96 

18  00 

11  76 

1,110  00 

360 

48  83 

10  62 

4  16 

88  40 

1  00 

8  10 

600 

24  67 

82  60 

600 

60  00 
60  00 
14  00 
360 
10  08 

660 

40  00 

600  00 

25  00 

48  30 

672 

500 

2  60 

600  00 

76 

1  40 

600  00 

3,014  78 

40  90 

1170 

84  40 
1,000  00 

68  00 
1,200  00 


$1,562  09 
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EXHIBIT  I1I.^Continued. 


Dale. 

No.  of 
Voucher 

« 

To  Whom  Paid. 

Amoant 

Dec.    7 

42 
46 
47 
49 
61 

68 
86 
67 
68 
60 

61 
62 
68 
64 

70 

71 
72 
74 

V 
62 

Jamee  B.  Palmer -. -. ... .. 

$400  00 

62  00 

10,211  90 

285 

88  00 

6,096  23 

600  00 

905 

64  00 

1,149  06 

60  00 
1,004  70 
2,707  26 

64  00 
6,200  80 

200  00 

6190 

64  00 

8,080  00 

$87,679  53 
11,784  46 

Deo.  14.-.. 

David  Edwards - 

14.... 

Dean  Bros 

81.... 

John  Bibb 

81.... 

David  Edwards 

1888. 
Jan.  11.... 

Dean  Broe. - 

26.... 

Lansing  Iron  and  Eng^e  Works- 

28.... 

John  Bibb ."1. 

Feb.    7.... 

D.  Edwards - — ... 

26.--. 

Lansinff  iron  and  Engine  "Work* 

Mar.  10.-.- 

D.  Edwards , 

14.... 

Dean  Bros...... 

Apr.  12.... 

Dean  Bros........................ .. ... 

16.... 

D.  Edwards • 

May   9.... 

Dean  Bros.. 

9.... 

Hess  A  Raseman..... ...... ...... . 

10.... 

D.  Edwards ........... ..... 

June  6..-. 

D.  £idwards.. ...... ........... .......... .......... 

19.... 

Dean  Bros. 

1887. 
Deo.  81—. 

8.— On  Account  of  Healing  AppaTal%M. 
Detroit  Metal  and  Heating  Works 

•87,948  87 
1.8S0  00 

Total  bnilding  and  special  purposes 

Total  for  all  purposes : -... 

$40,866  06 

Balance  to  new  aoooant *... 

4 

$99,468  99 

EXHIBIT  W.-^Absttxiet  of  Inventory  of  property  belonging  to  the  Michigan  State 

Normal  School, 


5  036-1000  acres  of  land 

One  brick  building,  used  for  conservatory. 

Main  Normal  School  building , 

Boiler  house 

Two  outhouses 

Library  of  9,888  volumes 

Furniture  from  old  Library 

Furniture  in  new  Library,  viz.: 

Five  loni?  tables— felt  top 

Fivedo2sen  chairs 

Half  dozen  oak  chairs— cane  seats 

Half  dozen  oak  stands 

266  square  yards  Linoleum  floor 

One  organ 

One  Reed  organ 

One  Reed  organ 

One  Grand  piano 

One  square  piano 

One  upright  piano 

One  piano 


One  piano 

Models  for  drawing. 
Maps  and  pictures.. 

Charts - 

Globes 


$7,500  OQ 

8,000*00 

145,000  00 

2,000  00 

1,600  00 

16,600  00 

75  00 


600  OO 

280  90 

8,000  00 

90  00 

75  00 

660  OO 

.    200OO 

200  OO 

175  00 

85  00 

95  00 

800  00 

100  00 

25  00 
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AppsratoB  pertaining  to  aetronomy. 


"  meohAnlcB 
'*  aooiutlos.. 


«» 


•ft 


ftft 


Ik 


heatu. 


**  optios.  Inc.  microscopy 

**"  magnetism  and  electricity. 


tt 


meteorology 


Apparatas,  chemical. 

Chemlcali 

TooIb 


NATURAL  fldSNGE  DBPABTIOBNT. 


Cftsesand  flzturee 

Charts,  models,  bnsts 

Mammals,  birda,  foBsilB,  minerals,  etc 

Sureylnff  Instmments 

Desks,  chairs,  tables,  recitation  seats  and  other  school  furniture. 

57?  opera  chairs  in  chapel 

New  fnmitnre  in  Miss  Eing^s  room,  viz.: 

One  sofa,  four  chairs,  table  spread,  two  mgs,  etc 

Matting  and  carpfts 

Clocks  and  electric  bells. 

Gas  fiztores 

Boilers,  S— 16  feet  long,  6  foot  shell 

BoDer,  1~I8  feet  long,  4  foot  shell 

One  steam  pnmp - _ 

Tools  for  steam  fitting 

Tools  in  boiler  house 

Flfty-eiz  boxes  crayon 

Stationery 


$5,288  20 
1,200  00 

ISOOOj 


fi,lOOOO 
900  00 


f 


TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Anatomical  apparatus . . . 

Pamphlet  cases,  etc 

Reading  apparatus 

Object  work  apparatus... 
Kindergarten  apparatus. 

Scales  and  measures 

Textbooks 

I>rawin«  apparatus 

Psomanahip 

Hnsic. 

Maps  and  globes 


ITOTOO 

567  00 

161  75 

44  55 

8S0  46 
424  10 

70  00 
208  46 

78  60 
188  00 


400  00 

140  50 

2,200  66 

800  00 

6,638  20 

500  00 

50  00 

1,027  46 

6,000  00 

185  00 

25  00* 

82  05 

560 

74  40 


47  00 
12  00 
57  00 
88  75 
18  62 

27  00 
47  70 
2100 

400 

28  26 
68  00 


Total 1204,000  7» 
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QUESTIONS  USED  AT  THE  EXAMINATION  FOR 
STATE  TEACHERS'  OERTIFIOATES, 


HELD  AT  LANSING,  DECEMBER  26,  27  AND  28,  1888. 


*    ARITHUBTIC. 

1.  My  gain  this  year  is  $1,500,  which  is  76  per  cent,  of  my  gain  last  year,  and  that 
was  125  per  cent,  of  my  gain  the  year  before.  What  was  my  gajji  last  year  and  the 
year  before? 

2.  The  difference  between  the  simple  and  annual  interest  for  three  years  at  7  per 
cent,  is  $22.47.    What  is  the  principal  ? 

3.  The  length  of  a  rectangular  field  of  twenty  acres  is  twice  its  breadth.  What  is 
the  distance  around  it? 

4.  Reduce  ^24  to  a  decimal  fraction. 

5.  A  druggist  bought  opium  at  avoirdupois  weight  and  sold  it  at  apothecary's  weight. 
What  was  the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

$.  A  tradesman  marks  an  article  $5,  but  sells  it  for  8  per  cent,  less  for  cash.  If  his 
profit  was  15  per  cent.,  what  was  the  cost  ? 

7.  Show  that  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  numbers  must  be  the  less  number 
or  the  difference  between  the  numbers,  or  some  factor  of  the  difference. 

8.  What  is  the  net  cost  of  a  box  of  glass  listed  at  $8,  with  60. 10  and  6  per  cent,  dis- 
count? 

9.  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  globe  whose  volume  is  64  times  the  volume  of  one  7 
inches  in  diameter? 

10.  What  is  the  first  step  in  teaching  numbers  ? 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  The  sum  of  5  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression  is  85,  and  the  sum  of  the- 
squares  is  885 ;  find  the  numbers. 

2.  A  purse  holds  19  crowns  and  6  guineas,  4  crowns  and  6  guineas  fill  17-68  of  it» 
How  many  of  each  will  it  hold  ? 

Given— 5x  —  4y  +  2z  —  48, 
8x  +  8y  — 4z  — 24. 
2x  — 5y  +  8z— 19. 

3.  Solve  by  substitution. 
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4.  Solve  by  comparison. 

5.  Solve  by  addition  and  subtraction. 

6.  Find  the  cube  root  of. 

7.  Divide  Id  and  29,  each  into  two  parts  so  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the 
first  parts  of  each  may  be  72,  and  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  remaining  parts 
of  each  is  144. 

8.  Find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  each  more  by  three  than  the  roots  of  x  *  —  2Ts 
-36—0. 

9.  What  number  is  that  whose  i  increased  by  its  1-6  is  equal  to  its  11-20  diminished 
by  a-15? 

10.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  8,  and  'the  difference  of  their  cubes  is  98.  What  are 
the  numbers? 

OBOMBTBT. 

1.  Theorem:  The  sum  of  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the  third  side. 

2.  Theorem:  From  a  given  point  one  perpendicular  can  be  drawn  to  a  given  straight 
line. 

8.  Theorem:  In  equal  circles,  a  greater  arc  is  subtended  by  a  greater  chord ;  and 
•conversely  a  greater  chord  subtends  a  greater  arc. 

4^  Theorem:  An  angle  formed  by  two  secants  is  measured  by  half  the  difference  of 
the  included  arcs.' 

5.  Theorem:  The  square  described  on  the  sum  of  two  lines  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  described  on  tho  lines,  increased  by  twice  the  rectangle  of  the  lines. 

6.  Theorem:  Triangles  which  have  a  line  equal  are  to  each  other  as  the  rectangles  of 
the  mcluded  sides. 

7.  Theorem:  If  a  line  is  perpendicular  to  a  plane,  every  plane  passed  through  the  line 
will  also  be  a  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 

8.  Theorem:  The  area  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  equal  to  its  spherical  excess  multiplied 
hj  a  trirectangular  triangle. 

9.  Problem:  To  circumscribe  a  polygon  about  a  circle  which  ehall  be  similar  to  a 
r^olar  inscribed  polygon. 

10.  Through  a  given  point  in  a  given  angle  to  draw  a  line  so  that  the  segment 
between  the  point  and  the  sides  of  the  angle  shall  be  equal. 

GRAMHAB. 

1.  Name  some  of  the  most  important  results  to  be  secured  by  the  study  of  English 
Grammar. 

2.  What  is  gained  by  formal  parsing  ? 

S.  Write  out  in  full  your  order  of  parsing  a  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  adjective,  adverb, 
participle. 

4.  What  use  can  be  made  of  diagrams  P 

5.  Qive  your  method  of  diagraming  in  the  use  of  a  complex  sentence  of  your  own 
construction. 

6.  It  is  natural  for  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of  hope;  (1)  analyze,  and  (2)  parse 
emphatic  words. 

7.  Write  the  synopsis  of  the  following  verbs  :  lie  (to  recline),  sit,  heave. 
S.  Qive  all  the  uses  ot  ''  what." 

».    "       •«    "     "     «*   "that." 

10.  Qive  an  outline  of  your  method  of  teaching  language  lessons. 
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LITBBATUBE. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  periods  of  English  literature. 

2.  What  can  you  say  of  the  poetical  writings  of  Spenser  ? 

3.  Name  three  distinguished  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period  and  three  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  each. 

4.  Giye  some  account  of  Lord  Byron  and  three  of  his  most  renowned  productions. 

5.  What  is  the  true  aim  of  the  novel?  Name  five  of  the  most  distinguished  noveUsts 
of  this  century  and  the  masterpiece  of  each. 

0.  Who  constituted  the  Lake  school  and  what  has  been  their  influence  on  literature  ? 

7.  In  what  does  Biilton's  preeminence  consist,?  Quote  some  passage  from  Paradise 
Lost  and  give  a  brief  criticism  of  the  same. 

8.  Name  five  distinguished  American  poets,  orators,  Historians,  essayists,  and  give 
their  best  works. 

RHETORIC. 

1.  Define  style  and  name  three  elements. 

2.  Name  and  define  four  qualities  of  style. 

8.  Name  and  define  five  kinds  of  composition. 

4.  Give  and  illustrate  by  examples  three  figures  of  speech. 

5.  In  what  respects  do  prose  and  poetry  differ? 

0.  What  are  the  requisites  of  a  good  description? 

7.  Give  the  parts  of  an  oratorical  discourse. 

8.  What  should  the  exordium  contain,  and  what  relation  should  it  bear  to  the  body  of 
the  speech  ? 

d.  Name  some  of  the  characteristics  of  oratorical  style. 

10.  Write  a  brief  argument  for  or  against  the  township  system  of  schools. 

QBOORAPHT. 

1.  Name  the  principal  lines  of  railroads,  lying  wholly  within  the  United  States 
between  Detroit  and  New  York,  Detroit  and  San  Francisco,  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  New 
York  and  New  Orleans. 

2.  Which  is  the  most  direct  all  water  route  from  Detroit  to  Calcutta  ? 

8.  Name  and  locate  the  course  of  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  principal  currents  of  the  Padfio  Ocean. 

5.  What  changes  have  been  made  in  the  political  geography  of  Europe  since  1850^ 
and  what  was  their  cause  ? 

6.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  climate  of  the  United  States  were  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  be  removed  ? 

UNITBD  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  State  briefly  the  prominent  events  connected  with  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
America  by  the  Spaniards,  French  and  EInglish, 

2.  Write  an  outline  of  the  history  of  slavery  in  America,  from  its  origin  to  its  dose. 
8,  What  can  you  say  of  the  foreign  element  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  with 

regard  to  the  Hessians  ?  The  French  alliance  f    Volunteer  officers  ? 

4.  What  can  you  say.  of  the  growth  of  the  modes  of  communication  since  the 
Rovoluticn  ? 
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5.  Give  on  account  of  the  connection  of  one  of  the  following  with  the  war  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  :    Sheridan,  W.  T.  Sherman,  U.  S.  Grant. 

6.  What  can  you  say  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  daring  the  Civil 
War? 

7.  What  can  you  say  of  the  rise,  principles  and  leaders  of  the  political  parties  in  the 

United  States? 

8.  Describe  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  territories  to  admission  on  their  having 
sufficient  population  for  a  State ;  with  reference  to  current  issues. 

9.  Write  an  outline  sketch  of  the  administration  of  Grover  Cleveland. 

10.  What  are  the  principal  industrial  and  political  issues  now  before  the  people  ? 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Into  what  general  periods  is  history   usually  divided?    When  does  each  begin 
and  end? 

2.  Name  the  principal  causes  leading  to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

3.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise,  conquests  and  fall  of  the  Saracens. 

4.  Outline  the  rise  of  Spain  to  power,  and  the  steps  by  which  she  reached  her  present 
inferior  position. 

5.  Briefly  outline  the  steps  by  which  the  Kingdom  of  England  rose  to  the  present 
British  Empire. 

S.  Outline  briefly  the  history  of  the  government  of  France  sinoe  the  revolution. 

7.  What  can  you  say  of  the  rise  and  progress  in  power  of  the  Russian  Empire? 

8.  What  is  Federal  Union  ?    What  can  you  say  of  attempts  successful  and  unsuccess- 
ful to  form  such  union  in  Greece,  Rome  and  in  nations  of  Teutonic  origin  ? 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Define  liberty;  a  general  law;  a  private  law. 
3.  Define  nation;  state;  government. 

3.  What  advantages  does  an  absolute  monarchy  possess  which  a  republic  like  ours 
does  not  ? 

4.  Why  should  the  heads  of  departments  and  their  subordinates  be  appointed  rather 
than  elected? 

5.  What  is  the  chief  benefit  derived  from  a  constitution?    Why? 

6.  What  are  direct  taxes ;  what  indirect  ? 

7.  Why  should  the  State  control  banks  and  banking? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  Eminent  Domain  ? 

9.  What  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  a  State  of  the  United  States  which 
are  not  enjoyed  by  those  of  one  of  the  Territories? 

10.  When  was  the  present  constitution  of  ICichigan  adopted  ? 

THEORY  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  Describe  your  method  of  primary  reading. 

2.  Describe  your  method  of  advanced  reading. 

3.  What  is  a  graded  school?    Its  advantages  as  compared  with  an  ungraded  one  ? 

4.  Give  five  principles  involved  in  grading  a  school. 

5.  Name  some  principles  that  should  determine  punishments  in  schooL 

6.  Should  corporal  punishment  ever  be  inflicted  in  school?    Give  reasons  for  oi 
against.    ^ 
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7.  Define  education ;  what  is  the  true  end  to  be  attained  ? 

8.  Name  three  prevailing  errors  in  school  management. 

9.  Name  three  prevailing  errors  in  conducting  recitations. 

10.  Give  an  outline  of  the  mental  faculties.] 

PHTBI08. 

1.  Define  inertia;  elasticity;  density;  porosity. 

2.  Name,  defiine,  and  give  examples  of  the  different  kinds  of  motion. 

3.  Define  weight;  equilibrium. 

4.  How  would  you  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  olive  oU/  before  a  class  ? 

5.  How  is  sound  produced?    Explain  its  transmission  in  solids;  in  liquids. 

6.  What  is  heat  ?    How  is  a  thermometer  made  ? 

7.  Define  fusion;  freezing;  expansion;  evaporation. 

8.  "What  is  light;  vision;  refraction  ? 

9.  Explain  the  structure  of  an  electro-magnet. 

10.  Describe  the  process  of  electrotyping. 

PHYSIOLOOY  AND  HTOIBNE. 

1.  Describe  the  skin  and  its  functions. 

2.  "What  are  the  differences  between  the  arteries  and  veins,  both  as  regards  structure 
and  uses? 

8.  Describe  the  nervous  system. 

4.  Describe  the  mechanism  of  respiration. 

5.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  vital  food  stuffs?    Why? 

6.  How  do  we  see  ? 

7.  How  do  bones  grow? 

8.  What  methods  are  best  to  secure  proper  ventilation  ? 

9.  Why  does  exercise  increase  the  temperature? 

10.  Is  the  use  of  alcohol  injurious  to  animal  life  and  why  ? 

BOTANY. 

1.  Describe  the  process  of  germination. 

2.  Qive  the  chare cterisUcs  of  the  order  Sequinmosa. 

3.  What  is  an  order,  a  genus,  a  species? 

4.  What  is  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  plants? 

0.  Describe  the  process  of  analyzing  plants. 

6.  Explain  the  manner  of  circulation  of  sap  in  plants. 

7.  Name  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  give  the  ofiSce  of  each. 

8.  Describe  the  umbelliferae  and  give  examples. 

9.  Give  a  general  description  of  flowerless  plants. 

10.  Give  your  method  of  making  an  herbarium. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  animal  life.    How  does  it  differ  from  vegetable  life  ? 

2.  Name  and  describe  insects  that  are  injurious  to  fruit. 

3.  Describe  the  metamorphosis  of  an  insect. 
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4.  Give  examples  of  animalfl  which  are  specially  provided  with  means  of  defense. 

5.  Deecribe  the  Batrachians.    GKve  examples. 

6.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  trae  reptiles  ? 

7.  How  is  a  mammal  distinguished  from  a  bird  ? 
B.  Give  ten  examples  of  the  vertebrate. 

9.  Describe  the  molting  process  of  snakes. 

10.  Into  what  general  groups  is  the  human  race  divided  ? 

OBOLOOT. 

1.  Nanae  and  give  the  constituents  of  llie  most  common  silicates. 

3.  Name  and  describe  the  principal  igneous  rocks. 
3b  Define  the  terms,  strike ;  fault ;  geosyncllnal. 

4.  Name  the  divisions  of  Paleozoic  time,  and  give  the  chief  characteristics  which 
distinguish  each  division. 

5.  What  were  the  chief  distiurbances  in  North  America  at  the  close  of  Paleozoic  time  ? 

6.  What  was  the  principal  rock  formation  of  the  Reptilian  age,  and  where  does  it 
occur  most  abundantly  in  North  America? 

7.  To  what  geologic  age  do  the  Michigan  salt  formations  belong? 

8.  Which  were  first  in  order  of  time,  the  iron  ore  deposits  or  the  salt  deposits  of 
Michigan?    Why? 

CHBlOSTItY. 

1.  How  do  you  know  an  acid  from  an  alkali? 
3  Explain  the  process  of  distillation. 

3.  State  the  nature  and  causes  of  fermentation. 

4.  How  can  you  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  Chlorine  ? 

5.  What  are  the  products  of  the  burning  of  the  candle? 

6.  What  is  Ag  NO.,  Na,  O,  H  Na  COt? 

7.  Show  that  O  is  not  the  only  supporter  of  combustion. 

8.  Describe  the  blast  furnace. 

9.  Show  how  Na„  SO.  +  C4  —  Na„  S+ «  CO. 

10.  By  what  process  do  plants  prepare  food  for  man  ? 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  Why  does  the  law  requires  teachers  to  be  licensed? 

2.  What  is  the  source  from  which  the  *'  mUl  money,"  so-called,  is  derived  ? 

3.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  school  board  ? 

4.  Whence^does  the  teacher  derive  his  powers  ? 

5.  ELaa  a  teacher  a  right,  inherent  to  his  position,  to  inflict  corporal  punishment? 

6.  Has  the  State  a  right  to  compel  a  parent  to  send  a  child  to  school,  without  furnish- 
ing the  child  all  the  appliances  of  study,  including  books  ?    Why  ? 

7.  What  control  may  a  teacher  exercise  over  a   pupil  when  not  on  the  school 
premises? 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUMJfelNTENDENT. 

To  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  : 

Gbktlbmbn — Herewith  is  submitted  the  report  of  the  anperintendent  of 
the  institution  in  your  care  for  the  biennial  period  covered  by  the  school 
years  of  1886-7  and  1887-8 : 

LITERARY    DBPARTMBNT. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  declination  of  Miss  Emma  L.  Kent  to  re-engage 
at  the  close  of  year  of  1887  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Minnie  S. 
Larwill^  of  Adrian,  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in  September,  '87. 

Mr.  Owen  L.  Miller,  of  Plymouth,  was  engaged  to  do  special  work  with 
the  blind,  deaf  mute,  Beuben  Asline,  and  with  two  boys,  Loren  Gates  and 
Frank  Demorest,  who  are  very  deaf,  and  also  to  do  regular  work  in  the^ 
school. 

STUDIBS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  studies  pursued  by  the  various  grades  for  the 
years  of  1886-7  and  1887-8  : 

First  Orade, 

School  year  ending  June  30,  1887. — (General  Knowledge,  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Phi- 
losophy. 

School  year  ending  June  30, 1888 — Grammar,  Civil  Government,  Botany,  Algebra, 
English  Literature,  Geology^  Political  Economy. 

Second  Qrade. 

School  year  ending  June  80,  1887. — Algebra,  General   Knowledge,  Rhetoric.  Phi- 

losopy. 

School  year  ending  June  30, 1888.~Grammar,  Reading  and  Spelling,  U.  S.  History, 

Arithmetic. 

Third  Grade, 

School  year  ending  June  30,  1887. — General  Knowledge,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Literature,  Reading  and  Spelling. 

School  year  ending  June  80, 1888.— -Arithmetic,  G^graphy,  Reading  and  Spelling, 
Grammar,  Memorizing. 

Fourth  Grade, 

School  year  ending  June  30, 1887. — Memorizing,  Geography  and  Objects,  Arithmetic,. 
Reading  and  Spelling. 
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School  year  ending  June  30/1888.— Arithmetic,  Geography,  Reading  and  Spelling, 
Qrammar,  Memorizing. 

Fifth  Grade. 

School  year  ending  June  80, 1887. — Arithmetic,  Reading  and  Spelling,  Kindergarten, 
Geography,  Memorizing. 

School  year  ending  June  80, 1888. — Arithmetic,  Reading  and  Spelling,  Kindergarten, 
portion  of  grade  in  Oleography. 

During  the  year  of  1887  instruction  in  the  foregoing  subjects  was  given  to 
seYenty-nine  (79)  pupils,  and  during  year  of  1888  to  seventy-nine  (79)  pupils. 

The  kindergarl^n  training  continues  to  give  satisfaction.  It  aids  very 
much  in  overcoming  the  clumsiness  of  hands  and  fingers.  This  clumsiness  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  hand  of  the  blind  child  when  received  at  the 
institntion.  As  this  class  of  persons  is  so  dependent  upon  the  sense  of 
touch  the  necessity  for  a  dexterous  use  of  the  hand  and  fingers  is  apparent. 

This  dexterity  can  best  be  acquired  in  the  kindergarten,  at  an  early  age,  as 
then  habits  are  easily  formed.  So  there  is  an  advantage  in  placing  the  child 
early  in  the  school;  hence  the  practice  of  receiving  pupils  at  ttie  age  of  six  or 
seven  years  should  be  continued. 

In  the  reading  classes  both  the  line  and  New  York  point  systems  are  in  use. 
The  members  of  the  classes  started  in  point  two  years  ago  have  become  very 
good  readers.  The  ''point"  has  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  younger 
grades  where  pupils  read  both  line  and  point  with  equal  ease. 

The  pupils'  libraries  of  embossed  books  consist  very  largely  of  books  in  the  . 
line  letter  point.    As  the  books  published  from  year  to  year  under  the  con- 
gressional grant  of  1879  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  are 
part  in  line  and  part  in  point,  I  advise  the  selection  of  at  least  as  many  books 
in  point  as  in  line. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

No  addition  of  musical  instruments  has  been  made  during  the  two  years 
covered  by  this  report.  One,  at  least,  of  the  old  pianos  turned  over  to  the 
tuning  department,  is  getting  very  much  worn  for  regular  practice  in  tuning. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  should  be  replaced  by  one  of  the  older  pianos  and 
the  parts  that  are  of  service  used  to  repair  other  pianos. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  proper  to  urge  the  necessity  felt  in  the  tuning 
department  for  an  upright  piano  upon  which  the  class  may  practice. 

The  upright  is  growing  more  and  more  into  favor  with  the  public,  coi\se- 
qiiently  a  greater  proportion  of  the  work  of  the  tuner  will  be  upon  this 
instrument. 

At  present  the  only  practice  which  the  department  affords  is  upon  our  own 
good  pianos,  and  of  course  it  is  not  advisable,  for  the  good  of  these  instru- 
ments, that  the  class  should  practice  upon  them  till  they  have  gained  con- 
siderable knowledge  and  skill  in  tuning. 

This  affords  the  class  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  and  peculiar- 
ities of  this  instrument  to  attain  that  proficiency  which  otherwise  would  be 
attained,  and  to  do  the  institution  and  themselves  the  credit  which  is  the 
foundation  of  success  for  the  whole  class  of  blind  tuners. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  an  upright  piano  be  added  to  the  tuning 
department. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  the  class  of  tuners  who  left  the  institution  at  the 
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close  of  the  year  1886-7  are  doing  creditable  work.  There  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  yonng  ladies,  as  well  as  gentlemen,  shoold  not  be  able  to  learn 
the  art  of  piano  toning  and  practice  it  with  success.  To  tho80  who  will 
CTentnally  give  instruction  upon  the  piano,  quite  a  field  will  open  among 
their  patrons. 

1  would  recommend  that  the  young  ladies,  who  show  an  aptness  in  this 
direction,  be  given  instruction  in  this  department.  The  other  work  of  the 
Music  Department  continues  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  last  biennial  report. 

I  again  renew  the  recommendation  for  an  appropriation  for  a  pipe  organ. 
Prof.  Blakeslee,  the  head  of  the  musical  department,  heartily  concurs  in  this 
recommendation,  and  thinks  the  addition  of  a  pipe  organ  to  the  musical  re- 
sources of  the  school  of  the  first  importance. 

WOBK  DBPABTMBKT. 

In  this  department  the  girls  are  taught  plain  and  fancy  sewing  and  knit- 
ting, also  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  sewings 
for  the  school  is^one  by  the  girls.  This  work  includes  hemming  of  towels, 
napkias,  sheets^  and  pillow  slips.  Other  work,  such  as  crocheted  toilet  sets, 
canyas  work,  lace,  fancy  baskets,  crocheted  shawls  and  skirts,  etc.,  and  needle 
work  of  all  descriptions  is  executed  with  neatness  and  precision. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  done  with  commendable  success  and  dili- 
gence upon  the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teacher. 

I  suggest  that  if  there  were  arrangements  by  which  the  teacher  of  girls' 
work  should  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of  the  preparation  and  mending  of  house- 
hold articles,  that  the  time  thus  gained  could  be  very  profitably  spent  in  giv- 
ing instruction  in  more  advanced  needlework,  knitting  and  crocheting. 

In  the  broom  shop  creditable  work  has  been  done.  The  methods  continue 
the  same  as  heretofore.  A  number  of  adults  have  devoted  all  or  nearly  all 
of  their  time  to  the  learning  of  the  trade.  Besides  these,  all  of  the  boys  of 
proper  age  and  size  have  received  instruction  in  the  trade. 

The  reports  that  come  in  from  those  who  have  completed  the  trade,  and 
have  been  or  are  working  for  themselves,  are  highly  encouraging,  and  indi- 
cate that  the  training  given  is  practical  and  profitable. 

PEBBLE- MIlfDED. 

Each  year  the  fact  that  there  is  great  need  of  some  provision  for  the  care  of 
feeble-minded  young  persons  presents  itself  more  strongly.  Among  th^ 
blind  of  the  State  there  are  a  number  of  persons  who  would  be  fit  condidates 
for  such  an  institution.  It  would  appear  that  the  legislature  must  soon 
recognize  the  necessity  of  providing  for  this  class. 

HEALTH. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution  has  been  good. 

With  the  exception  of  one  case  each  of  diptheria  and  measles,  there  has 
been  no  contagious  disease  for  the  two  years. 

The  two  cases  referred  to  were  brought  to  the  institution  by  pupils  who 
soon  came  down  with  the  respective  diseases.  Prompt  isolation  of  the 
patients  prevented  spread  of  the  diseases. 
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Notwithstanding  the  general  good  healthy  two  deaths  are  to  be  chronicled. 

On  Dec.  27th,  1886,  Panline  Schroff  was  taken  with  a  fit,  and,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  attending  physician,  broke  a  blood  vessel  in  the  brain,  and  died. 

March  17th,  1888,  Albert  North  died  at  the  institution  of  acute  janndicot 
with  spasms.  His  sickness  lasted  bat  two  days.  Both  bodies  were  delivered 
to  relatives  for  burial  at  Detroit. 

During  the  year  1886-7  four  boys  were  sent  to  Ann  Arbor  for  medical  treat- 
ment, which  was  successful  in  part.  Daring  present  month  of  June  one  boy 
was  taken  to  Dr.  Frothingham  for  advice  concerning  condition  of  eyes  and 
ears. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Acknowledgments  of  the  institation  are  cheerf  ally  extended  to  the  Detroit, 
Lansing  &  Northern  Railway  Go. ;  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  Go. ;  the 
Chicago  &  Grand  Trank  Railway  Go. ;  and  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern Railway  Co.,  for  two-thirds  rates  furnished  for  year  of  L887,  anl  for  half 
fare  rates  for  year  of  1888. 

To  the  proprietors  of  the  following  newspapers :  Flint  Tri-weekly  Globe; 
The  Church  Reporter;  the  Ingham  Coanty  Democrat;  the  Tablet,  Romney, 
W.  Va. 

To  the  Society  for  Providing  Religious  Evangelical  Literature  for  the  Blind, 
for  28  copies  of  the  International  Sanday  School  Weekly. 

To  ex-Governor  Russel  A.  Alger  for  one  hundred  dollars  for  Christmas 
gifts,  1886,  and  for  seventy-five  dollars  for  same  purpose  in  1887. 

To  Miss  Mae  Bishop,  of  Chicago,  for  elocutionary  entertainment; 

To  Mrs.  M.  A   Hazlett,  for  address. 

Earnestly  hoping  for  the  welfare  of  the  school,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
this  report. 

Very  truly, 

U.  G.  RACE, 
Acting  Superintendent. 


Name. 


Offlcera  and  Teachers. 


U.  G.  Race 

Owea  L  Miller 

Carrie  W.  Norton ... 

MliiiiieS.Lanirill... 

Ella  Rider 

A.  C.  Blakeslee 

Alice  Daily 

}|f  •  Iw  ■  Cro88 «... 

Mra^  A.  G.  Blakeslee 


Service. 


Acting  superintendent 

Ist  literary  teacher 

2d      •*  "       

8d       "  *•       

4th     "  "       

Teacher  instrumental  music... 

'*      sewing  and  p^irls*  work 

*'       broom  makmg 

"      vocal  mnsic 


Rate. 


1700  for  10  mo's 

400  *•    "     ** 

3S0  •*    "     " 

860  *'     '*     " 

«00 

000  •*     **     " 

400  *•     •*     " 

600  "    12    " 

200  •*    10    »* 


Residence. 


Resident. 
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EnroUment^Boy8. 


Names  of  Pupils. 


Robert  Roberta. 
Frank  Hatm.... 

Fred  Knrts 

John  Tuck 


Aaslffned  Cause  of  Blindness. 


Exploeion  of  powder. . , 

Unknown 

Inflammation 

of  brain. 


«« 


Lewis  Reglan Unknown 

Lester  Beach •  Accident  with  fork 

Albert  Houghtby i        '*  "     a  knife. 

Charlie  Oreen 


tk 


Ik 


Reuben  Asline. 
Charlie  Olney.. 
James  Bowen... 
Oscar  M.  Wicks 


Frank  Simmons. 
Fred  Buckoell... 
Fred  Hickman.. 
Truman  Perrigo. 


John  Donohue. 
Wm.  Ho] ton... 
John  Foley  — 
O.  E.  Oatman. 


Phillip  Raboin 

Fernando  Ellsworth. 

George  Hallack 

Thad  Simmons 


Fred  Hoar 

A.  North 

Wm.  J.  Palmer. 
Dorr  Rogers 


Typhoid  fever 

Congenital 

Exposure 

Whooping  cough  and  scarlet  fever. 


Measles 

Accident 

Inflammation 

Accident  with  scissors. 


Measles 

Scarlet  fever. 

Cataract 

Unknown 


Unknown 

Inflammation 

Unknown 

Inflammation 


Inflammation 

Struck  with  stone 

Paralysis  of  the  nerve. 
Congenital 


Herman  Nochtwelh. 

NeilMcGinnis 

T.  Town  Clark 

Willie  Rich 


Brain  fever 

Accident  with  chip 

Vision  defective,  grew  worse. 
Congenital 


Grin  Nichols. 
Loren  Gates. 
Dean  Gray... 
John  Elder.. 


Neglect 

Unknown 

Inflammation. 
Spotted  fever. 


Jos.  Henretti 

J.  Perrine  Hamilton. 

Geo.  Dean 

Thomas  Loague 


Albert  V.  Miller 

Geo.  Tr  umble 

Kassmlr  Balwinsky. 
Bernhart  Wagner . . . 


"Wm.  J.  Kelly... 
Albertus  Frank. 

Joe  Wood 

Henry  Cox 


Explosion  of  percusbion  cap. 

Accident  with  scissors 

Doubtful 

Inflammation 


Scarlet  fever. 

Cataract 

Unknown 

Fits 


Inflammatidh. 

Unknown 

Inflammation. 
Scarlet  fever. 


Residence 
County. 


Marquette 
Houghton. 
Iteginaw... 
Jackson... 


Saginaw. 
Eaton .... 
Lenawee. 
Ottawa... 


Mackinac.. 
Charlevoix. 

Eaton 

Tuscola 


Muskegon 

Livingston  .... 

St  Clair 

Montcalm 


St  Clair. 
Clinton  . 


Kent 


Menominee.... 

Alpena 

Genesee 

Ionia 


Marquette 

Wayne 

Ingham... 
Tuscola.-. 


Saginaw.. 
St  Clair. 

Eaton 

Ingham.. 


Otsego... 
Oakland 
Sanilac.. 
Jackson. 


Menominee 

Calhoun 

Berrien 

Montcalm .. 


Hillsdale. 
Saginaw.. 

Bay 

Wayne... 


St.  CUir 

Kalamaaoo... 

Oceana 

Kent 


Years' 
Attendance 


1887 
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Names  of  PapUs. 


Albert  Blain 

RalpliPenT 

John  Hoak.. 

Ralph  Clark 

Oeo.  L.  Donovan... 
Frank  Demoreet... 

Willie  Waters 

Frank  Kenyon 

Adalbert  Jordan... 

LorelBaas. 

James  BimxUns,  Jr 
Harry  Miller 

G.J.  Hunt 

John  P.  Smith 

Daniel  Braoelln.... 
Gso.  Huir 

OttoEmat 

LTnn  Roberts 

Austin  O.Wilson.. 
W.  H.  Brown 


Assigned  Cause  of  Blindness. 


Neffleot  at  birth 

Inflammation. 

Atropheof  thenenre 

Explosion  of  gun  cap  and  rheomatism 

Aocldent 1 

Unknown 

Accident  with  steel  filings 

Cataract 

Gunshot 

Congenital 

Explosion  in  mine. 

Inflammation 

Scarlet  fever 

Granulation  of  lid 

Scarlet  fever 

Ophthalmia  neonati 

Weaknees  of  nerve  and  dyphina. 

Accident  and  Inflammation 


Residence. 
County. 


St.  Clair. 
Ionia 
Kalamazoo 
Montcalm.. 


■  «        «  M^   « 


Ckrenutw. 
3iason... 
Clinton. 
Jackson. 


Berrien 
Kent.... 
Lapeer. 
Ottawa. 


Menominee 

Ionia 

Allegan 

Muskegon... 


Wayne 

Shlawasee 
Calhoun.. 
Wayne 


Years' 
Attendance 


1887 

M 


1888 
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Enrollment,  —Oirla. 


Names  of  Pnplli. 


ThersaRock.. 
IdaV.  Keeoe. 

Anna  Blrk 

Retta  Knight. 


Emma  Hogan... 

Ck)ra  PlaTtor 

Masgle  KelBer... 
Delia  Moreland. 

Mary  Forton 

Annie  DnPlanli. 

Anna  Cross 

Minnie  Croes 


Maggie  GogginB... 
Gertrade  Wyman . 

Oelia  Dargan 

Ella  Rider 


TinaBarkow 

Ada  Hubbard.... 
Kittle  Simpson.. . 
Anna  Donaldson. 


Hnldah  Lischnewsky. 

Carrie  M.  Connor 

Minnie  Piokell 

Rosa  Morgan 


Kate  Catherman. .. 
Mollie  Catherman.. 
Cornelia  Kamhont. 
Minnie  Regelin 


Jennie  Sherman. 
Lanra  Telnios... 
Carrie  Leid line- 
Adeline  Otto 


Gussie  Moy  les 

Lavlna  Richardson. 

Ollie  Dlckerman 

VlUette  M.  Dell 


Paoline  Schrofl 

SUa  Ranch 

Cora  Farrington 

Mary  Bertha  Hetchler. 


Graoie  Playter 

Biable  Gilmore 

lionise  Sohon. 

AlYilde  Try  ggsland . 


Jessie  Anderson.. 
Mary  Oonpland.. 
Martha  M.  Phllp.. 
Emily  Stephens.. 
Jessie  L.  Seaman. 


Assigned  Cauae  of  Blindness. 


Besldence. 
County. 


Jaundice 

Congenital 

Optbalmia 

Cerebro  spinal  meningitis. 


Cold 

Congenital. 
Unknown.. 
Congenital. 


Tnflammation. 

Congenital 

CoDgenital — 
Congenital 


Satfinaw... 

Tuscola 

Cheboygan. 
Hillsdale... 


Macomb 
Kent.... 
Ottawa .. 
Tuscola . 


Malpractice... 

Islancoma 

Inflammation.. 
Explosion  gun 

Inflammation.. 

Unknown 

Scarlet  fever. 
Inflammation.. 


cap. 


Macomb 

Bay 

Washtenaw. 
Washtenaw. 


Kent 

Macomb.., 
Missaukee. 
Livingston. 


Ingham .. 
Kalkaska 
Jackson.. 
Jackson.. 


Conjunctivis. . 

Unknown 

Spinal  fever.. 
Inflammation. 


Charlevoix. 

Ogemaw 

Montcalm.. 
Saginaw... 


Congenital St.  Joseph. 

Congenital St.  Joseph. 

Typhoid  fever Ottawa  ... 

Unknown Ottawa  . 


Unknown 

Inflammation. 
Inflammation. 
Inflammation. 


Cataract 

Paralytic  shock.. 
Measles 

Paralysis  of  optic 


nerve. 


Neglect  at  birth 

Scarlet  fever 

Unknown 

Injured  by  drunken  father. 


Sanilac.. 
Saginaw 
Saginaw 
Cass 


Calhoun. 

Ionia 

Jackson. 
Genesee. 


Congenital 

Spinal  meningitis. 

Inflanmiation 

Unknown J 


Malarial  fever... 

Paralysis 

Cold 

Whooping  cough. 
Paralysis. 


Wayne 

Monroe 

Saginaw... 
Livingston. 


Kent 

Washtenaw 

Lenawee 

Marquette... 


Calhoun... 
Gtonesee  ... 

Huron 

VanBuren. 
Alpena 


Yean' 
Attendance;. 
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MICHIGAN  MINING  SCHOOL. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


Hon.  Joseph  Estabrook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir — Haying  been  appointed  by  you  as  a  board  of  vieitors  to  the 
Michigan  Mining  School  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  its  condition^  and 
reporting  to  you  the  results  of  such  examination,  the  undersigned,  in  com- 
pliance both  with  such  appointment  and  with  the  direction  of  the  law  applic- 
able to  boards  of  visitors,  hereby  submit  our  report: 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  the  Hon.  Theodore  Nelson,  who  was  also 
appointed  by  you,  could  not  arrange  his  basiness  so  as  to  go  with  us,  and  give 
us  the  benefit  of  his  observation  and  criticism. 

We  visited  the  school  in  June,  and  found  the  senior  class  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  Director  Wadsworth,  hard  at  work  among  the  iron 
mines  at  Ishpeming. 

The  work  consisted  in  tracing  and  locating  the  geological  formations  and 
ore  deposits,  and  determining  their  relations  to  each  other.  In  connection 
with  this  work  the  students  were  taken  into  the  mines  and  shown  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  methods  and  machinery  for  mining  ores.  The  instruction 
given  was  to  the  last  degree  thorough,  and  was  of  a  nature  impossible  to  be 
given  by  schools  not  located  among  the  mines. 

It  was  an  unusual  sight  to  see  teacher  and  class,  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
common  laborers^  with  their  hammers  and  dinner  pails,  specimen  bags  and 
memoranda  papers  at  work,  compelling  nature  to  yield  her  secrets,  instead 
of  hunting  them  out  of  the  writings  of  men,  in  the  schoolroom ;  and  it  was 
a  still  stranger  sight  to  see  the  same  teacher  and  pupils  start  to  climb,  with 
lamp  on  head,down  ladders,  into  the  mines,  to  the  depth  of  five  and  six  hun- 
dred feet,  and  in  the  copper  mines,  much  deeper ;  and  there,  in  the  cold  and 
the  damp  and  the  darkness,  illuminated  by  their  smoky  lights,  spend  hours 
in  hard  work  and  incessant  study ;  for  Dr.  Wadsworth  is  a  man  who  believes 
in  getting  a  full  day's  work  from  every  young  man  in  his  classes,  and  he 
gets  it. 

Having  spent  a  day  and  a  half  with  the  senior  class  at  Ishpeming,  we  found 
the  junior  class  at  Houghton;  but  not  in  the  schoolroom.  In  fact  the  school- 
room does  not  seem  to  be  in  demand  except  in  weather  when  outdoor  work 
cannot  be  done. 

We  found  one  section  of  the  class  with  Prof.  Edwards,  hard  at  work  deter- 
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miniBg  the  true  meridian  of  Houghton.  They  had  been  up  nearly  all 
the  previous  night  making  their  stellar  and  lunar  observations.  Another 
division  of  the  class  was  engaged  in  practical  surveying,  doing  virork  pre- 
viously assigned  them.  But  a  single  adverse  criticism  can  be  made  upon  the 
virork  done  by  this  class. 

A  student  not  disposed  to  be  thorough  is  not  compelled  to  be,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  there  are  in  the  class  at  least  two  boys  who  are  not  making  the 
progress  which  the  excellent  instruction  they  are  receiving  and  the  hopes  of 
their  parents  would  warrant.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  spur  of  a  daily  class 
test  of  the  work  gone  over  would  soon  shame  them  into  better  work  or  con- 
vince them  that  to  proceed  further  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  time  and 
money.  We  doubt  if  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  can,  as  a  rule,  be  treated 
as  students  in  the  broad  meaning  of  the  term ;  they  must  be  treated,  as  pupils 
until  the  habit  of  study,  and  desire  to  acquire  knowledge,  have  become  so 
fixed  as  to  need  no  spur.  To  leave  young  minds  without  other  motive  to 
excel  than  that  found  in  their  own  natures,  is  to  put  them  in  contest  with 
the  temptation  strong  in  everyone,  to  do  what  is  most  agreeable — not  what 
duty  demands.  We  doubt  if  the  time  will  ever  come  when  some  system  of 
marking,  which  will  compel  pupils  to  measure  their  progress  by  a  teacher's 
estimate,  will  not  be  a  necessity,  and  specially  to  the  naturally  indolent 

Prof.  Edwards'  instruction  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  we  were  glad  to 
learn  from  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Chadboume,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
that  his  services  will  be  retained. 

Owing  to  the  necessary  absence  of  Prof.  Packard  we  saw  no  work  in  the 
department  of  chemistry,  but  from  all  we  could  learn  it  ranks  well  with  that 
of  the  other  departments. 

The  annual  catalogue  will  have  given  you  all  the  needed  information  of  a 
statistical  nature,  which  need  not  here  be  repeated.  We  desire,  however^  to 
invite  your  special  attention,  and,  through  you,  the  attention  of  the  public, 
to  some  things  of  importance  to  the  whole  State. 

The  school,  since  its  organization,  has  done  its  work  in  detachments,  one 
section  being  located  in  one  place  in  Houghton,  and  another  section  in 
another  place.  The  unity  of  a  school  has  never  been  secured,  and  that  the 
school  has  done  so  mnch  real  and  meritorious  work  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
intelligent  energy  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  excellent  men  chosen  by 
them  for  instructors.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  considering  the 
facilities,  no  institution  in  the  State  has  ever  made  a  better  return  for  the 
money  expended. 

Again,  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  in  locating  the  school  at  Houghton 
is  made  fully  apparent  by  our  visit. 

The  school  is  in  every  sense  a  mining  school,  and  the  mine  owners  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  are  affording  facilities  to  students  of  this  school  which  they 
refuse  to  all  others. 

While  the  near  location  of  the  school  to  the  mines  renders  the  enjoyment 
of  snch  facilities  inexpensive,  we  found  at  Oalumet  and  vicinity  the  senior 
class  of  the  Oolumbia  School  of  Mines  studying  the  same  matters  as  Dr. 
Wadsworth's  senior  class.  They  had  come,  and  were  staying,  at  large 
expense,  and  yet  were  unable  to  secure  from  the  mine  owners  what  was  freely 
accorded  to  the  pupils  of  our  own  Mining  School.  Indeed,  the  interest  taken 
by  mine  owners  in  the  school  is  not  the  least  gratifying  evidence ;  we  found 
that  the  school  is  a  necessity. 
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We  found  the  new  school  building  under  way.  It  is  being  very  substan- 
tially built ;  it  will>  however,  be  too  small  for  the  needs  of  the  school  before 
ten  years  have  passed. 

The  Legislature  should  make  provision  for  equipping  the  school  in  good 
shape ;  and  a  full  corps  of  teachers  should  be  employed^  so  that  the  school 
may  be  pat  upon  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction.  The  act  organizing 
the  school  should  be  so  amended  as  to  confer  a  degree  upon  its  graduates; 
there  should  also  be  a  liberal  appropriation  for  a  library. 

The  conclusions  we  have  reached  are : 

1.  There  is  a  need  for  the  school. 

2.  It  has  been  wisely  located. 

3.  It  is  doing  better  work  than  its  conveniences  would  warrant. 

4.  It  should  be  wisely  fostered. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  say,  that,  in  our  opinion,  Dr.  Wadsworth  cannot 
discharge  the  duty  of  President  of  the  school,  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
charge  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  State. 

Michigan  requires  that  her  schools  should  be  of  the  best,  and  of  such  Dr. 
Wadsworth  can  make  the  Michigan  Mining  School,  but  it  will  require  all  his 
time  and  strength  to  accomplish  this. 

S.  S.  BABOOCK, 
B.  W.  JENKS, 

Visitors, 


ADRIAN    COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  VISITORS. 


Hon.  Josbph  Estabkook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Dbab  Sib — The  committee  of  vieitation  to  Adrian  College  for  1888 
respectfully  submit  their  report.  Two  meuibers  of  yonr  committee  spent 
Friday,  May  18^  at  the  institution.  The  visit  of  the  third  member  was  made 
later. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  college  was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  our  visits 
and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  president  and  faculty,  we  were  enabled  to 
form  a  go^  idea  of  the  regular  procedure  in  the  institution.    The  buildings 
are  pleasantly  situated  on  extensive  grounds  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
They  are  large  and  well  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  young  men 
and  joung  women,  160  in  number,  who  are  in  attendance.     The  recitation 
rooms  are  of  ample  size,  the  dormitories  sufficient  for  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  institution.    There  are  three  literary  society  rooms,  a  large 
museum,  with  valuable  collections  in  zoology,  geology,  and  paleontology,  and 
a  library.     The  college  is  fairly  supplied  with  libraries  and  physical   and 
chemical  apparatus.     Addition  might  profitably  be  made  to  the  equipment  in 
both  directions.    An  enlargement  of  the  library  and  the  establishment  of  a 
biological  laboratory  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  college.     However, 
there  are  abundant  evidences  that  the  aids  possessed  are  well  employed. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  department  of  physical  and  chemical  science, 
where  individual  experimentation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  demanded. 
The  faculty  are  courteous  and  scholarly,  evidently  holding  and  deserving  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  students.     Their  self-sacrifide  has  enabled  the 
institution  to  continue  its  work  and  enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness.    They 
are  effective  instructors.    The  students  are  earnest  and  successful,  evidently 
attending  college  with  a  purpose,  and  improving  present  opportunities  to  the 
utmost.     We  were  impressed  with  the  good  spirit  prevailing.     There  is  evi- 
dently a  bond  of  sympathy  between  professors  and  students.     The  utmost 
harmony  seems  to  prevail.     The  moral  tone  of  the  college  is  good ;  every- 
thing is  done  to  make  the  home  influence  and  the  Ohristian  influence  pre- 
dominant.   We  attended  chapel  exercises  and  recitations  in  the  several   de- 
partments, and  found  the  work  everywhere  moving  well. 

Mr.  Hayden,  of  the  committee,  make&  the  following  report  concerning 
improvements: 

A  ne*w  oil-burning  furnace  has,  within  the  last  year,  been  put  into  the 
main  building  and,  in  connection  with  it,  two  oil  tanks,  one  of  a  capacity  of 
200  barrels,  the  other  with  a  capacity  of  8  barrels.     The  oil  is  pumped  from 
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the  larger  into  the  smaller  tanks.  About  $1700  have  been  expended  dnring 
the  past  year  in  perfecting  the  heating  apparatus.  The  design  is  to  heat  aU 
the  buildings  with  steam  generated  by  new  oil  furnaces.  During  the  past 
year  a  large  refrigerator  building  has  been  put  up  and  about  $1400  have  been 
laid  out  in  repairs  upon  roof  and  organ,  damaged  by  tornado  two  years  ago. 
It  is  boped  that  a  gymnasium  will  be  erected  during  the  coming  summer. 
Funds  for  it  have  been  partly  raised.  A  base  ball  ground  has  recently  been 
graded. 

L.  R.  HAL8EY, 
N.  H.  HAYDEN, 

Visitors. 


ALBION  COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  Joseph  Estabrook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  anbinit  my  report  of  the  condition  and  work  of 
Albion  college  for  the  year  endinji:  June  21, 1888. 

The  attendance  of  students  has  been  larger  than  ever  before^  the  number 
reaching  451,  an  increase  of  about  ten  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  increase  is  specially  in  the  higher  classes ; 
we  are  receiving  many  times  more  graduates  of  the  high  schools  than  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  institution  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Detroit  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch,  the  Michigan 
annual  conference  and  alumni  association  of  the  college^  each  conference 
appointing  six  trustees,  and  the  alumni  association  three,  of  which  board  the 
president  of  the  college  is  ex-officio  a  member,  making  16  in  all.  To 
inspect  the  work,  not  only  does  the  State  appoint  visitors  annually,  but  both 
of  the  conferences  and  the  society  of  alumni. 

The  board  of  instruction  consists  of  19  professors  and  teachers. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE    INSTITUTION. 

College  of  Liberal  ^r^«.— -Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
class  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  must  pass  examination  in  the  pri- 
mary English  branches,  and  in  all  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  course^  or 
studies  equivalent  thereto,  as  taught  in  the  high  schools,  unless  admitted  on 
diploma  or  certificate  from  high  schools  under  special  conditions. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  must,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  pass 
examination  on  advanced  studies  for  which  credit  is  sought,  unless  coming 
from  other  colleges  whose  work  is  accepted  by  us. 

We  have  arranged  four  distinct  and  radically  unlike  courses  of  study :  the 
Classical,  the  Latin  Scientific,  the  Scientific  and  the  English. 

The  degree  which  the  student  will  receive  on  graduation  is  determined  by 
the  course  he  has  pursued  up  to  the  Junior  year.  The  two  years  which  fol- 
low are  devoted  wholly  to  elective  work,  except  psychology,  logic  and  one 
term  of  chemistry,  which  are  required  of  all  students  who  are  candidates  for 
degrees. 
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Several  studies  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  have  recently  been 
made  elective. 

Prepardiory  School, — The  object  of  this  school  is  to  provide  young  people 
vho  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  college  with  the  most  complete  advantages 
to  make  such  preparation.  It  is  not  an  academic  department  for  general 
stady,  but  is  conducted  purely  in  the  interest  of  those  who  intend  to  pursue 
studies  required  for  admissioii  into  college.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
cnrricnlum  of  the  preparatory  school  is  that  the  modern  languages  are  intro- 
duced at  the  very  beginning  of  the  coursCi  in  order  that  the  student  may  be 
prepared  to  study  the  ancient  languages^  when  reached,  more  successfully 
than  it  is  possible  otherwise  to  do.  The  entire  work  of  the  institution  is 
based  upon  the  principle  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  present  in  lan- 
guage, in  history,  in  science,  in  philosophy,  should  be  taught  before  the  past>. 
in  order  that  the  student  may  have  the  problem  of  knowledge  clearly  before 
him,  80  that  he  can  intelligently  study  the  development  of  truth.  We  begin 
with  the  neaVy  the  concrete^  the  simple,  the  empirical,  and  gradually  proceed 
to  the  remote^  the  abstract,  the  complex,  the  rational.  This  is  the  natural 
and  necessary  order  of  mental  growth,  and  the  tasks  to  which  the  student 
is  put  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  mind,  instead  of  being  in  con- 
flict with  them. 

Academic  department. — We  hold  that  no  scholarship  is  symmetrical  and 
complete  without  the  study  of  the  languages.  Many,  however,  feel  that  they 
cannot  take  the  time  to  pursue  a  full  course.  For  this  class  we  propose  to 
provide  the  most  ample  opportunities  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  such  branches 
as  they  desire  to  master  without  taking  up  the  languages.  Therefore,  an 
academic  department — distinct  from  the  preparatory  and  the  college — has 
been  organized.  Students  are  admitted  hito  this  department  whenever  they 
are  prepared  to  take  up  and  successfully  carry  forward  the  work. 

Conservatory  of  Music. — It  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  conservatory  to  teach 
both  the  science  and  the  art  of  music  in  such  a  thorough  and  systematic  way 
'  that  they  shall  be,  what  they  so  often  are  not,  of  available  and  practical  use  to 
the  student  after  having  completed  a  course.  Great  care  is  taken  to  secure  a 
correct  technique ;  also  a  proper  position  of  the  person,  hand  and  arm,  while 
the  pupil  is  seated  at  the  instrument. 

Carefnl  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand 
and  fingers,  and  in  acquiring  fiezibility  of  fingers,  wrist,  etc.  In  short,  the 
methods  which  have  for  so  many  years  made  the  German  conservatories  fam- 
ous, are  closely  adhered  to.  Much  time  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste 
for  the  best  forms  of  classic  music. 

The  course  in  music  consists  of  seven  grades,  each  based  upon  such  studies 
and  selected  pieces  as  form  the  standard  of  the  various  degrees  of  proficiency 
at  the  best  institutions  of  a  similar  kind.  Upon  entering,  each  student  is 
eiamined  and  graded  accordingly,  while  promotion  is  not  limited  by  time, 
but  depends  entirely  upon  the  progress  of  the  student  In  most  cases  four 
years  is  sufficient  to  complete  the  course. 

Instruction  is  given  both  in  private  lessons  and  by  ''class  teaching/'  accord- 
ing to  the  preference  of  the  student.  The  classes  consist  of  either  two  or 
three  pupils. 

The  courses  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  thoroughness 
and  proficiency  in  music  as  a  science  and  an  arc  Students  are  admitted  for 
a  single  term,  but  all  will  see  the  advantage  of  taking  a  full  course  of 
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instruotion,  inclndiD^^  not  only  the  ordinary  lessons  given  on  the  piano, 
organ  or  violin^  bnt  also  harmony  and  counterpoint.  The  literary  studies  of 
the  course  have  been  selected  with  reference  both  to  sound  and  yaried  scholar- 
ship and  the  accomplishments  of  learning. 

Aside  from  the  regular  lessons  given  at  the  instrument,  there  is  a  weekly 
drill  of  the  entire  conservatory  in  the  catechism  of  music.  At  these  gather- 
ings instruction' is  given  which  there  is  no  time  to  impart  in  connection  with 
individual  or  class  lessons.  There  are  also  weekly  rehearsals  to  drill  and  fit 
for  public  playing.  The  student  thus  gains  confidence,  his  faults  are  cor- 
rected, and  he  is  prepared  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  the  knowledge 
acquired. 

Instructors  of  superior  ability  are  employed  to  teach  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  instruments  used  for  orchestral  or  band  music.  It  is  our  aim  to 
make  the  college  a  centre  of  interest  and  culture  for  the  music-loying  public, 
providing  the  best  instrnction  for  ail  who  aspire  to  proficiency  in  any  line  of 
musical  excellence. 

As  a  part  of  the  educational  facilities  of  the  conservatory,  there  is  also 
maintained,  in  efficient  organization,  a  complete  orchestra.  In  this  orchestra 
there  are  at  present  nearly  fifty  performers. 

Daring  the  year  there  are  several  public  recitals  which  are  especially 
intended  to  improve  the  taste  for,  and  promote  the  appreciation  of,  the  best 
masters:  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Bach,  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann, 
furnish  the  broadest  subjects  to  express  the  depths  and  grandeur  of  musical 
conception.  The  students  are  required  to  take  an  active  part  in  these  exer- 
cises. Also  recitals  are  given  at  the  college  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
musicians  of  Boston  and  other  eastern  cities,  so  that  the  student  shall  not  fail 
to  come  into  relation  with  the  highest  power  of  the  art  of  music. 

For  all  students  desiring  to  study  the  principles  of  vocal  music,  a  rudimental 
olass  is  organized,  continuing  through  the  year,  the  tuition  for  instruction  be- 
ing merely  nominal — to  provide  music  for  the  most  efficient  movement  of  the 
class.  After  completing  the  study  of  the  rudiments  the  students  are  admit- 
ted into  the  general  chorus  in  which  there  is  no  tuition.  The  work  of  the 
chorus  consists  of  the  rendition  of  the  higher  forms  of  vocal  music. 

Voice  culture  is  made  a  specialty.  This  department  is  very  rapidly  grow- 
ing. Very  many  persons  who  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  principles  of  vocal 
music  or  join  the  chorus  class,  come  to  appreciate  the  desirableness  of  special 
voice  training.  All  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  singing  in  church  choirs, 
for  teachers  of  vocal  music,  or  for  professional  singing  in  any  capacity,  can 
here  obtain  the  instruction  and  culture  desired. 

The  music  students  are  organized  into  a  Theory  Glass,  which  meets  each 
week  for  special  instruction. 

Students  intending  to  teach  music  receive  thorough  instruction  in  the  art 
of  teaching,  a  special  class  being  organized  for  that  purpose. 

I  have,  it  will  be  seen,  drawn  out  to  greater  length  my  report  of  the  work 
of  the  conservatory  of  music  than  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  as  the  latter 
has  in  previous  reports  received  more  attention. 

School  of  Painting. — The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  conduct  the  pupil 
with  thoroughness  from  the  simplest  rudiments  up  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
higher  branches  of  art,  giving,  as  far  as  possible  a  perfect  understanding  of 
all  the  work  entered  open.  The  time  has  come  when  every  body  is  expected 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts. 
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The  student  receives  special  instruction  in  free-hand  and  illnstratiye  draw* 
ingy  mechanical  drawing,  sketching  from  nature,  fine  map  drawing,  object 
drawing,  linear  and  aerial  perspective;  landscape,  figure,  fiower  and  fruit 
painting  in  oil,  water-colors,  and  French  pastel;  decorative  painting  and 
designing;  the  mixing^  of  all  shades  from  a  few  primary  colors  to  all  the  art 
requires. 

Great  emphasis  is  put  upon  sketching  and  drawing,  both  in  preparing 
pictures  for  the  paint,  and  in  sketching  from  nature,  life,  and  objects. 

Commercial  Department. — The  object  of  this  department  is  two-fold : 

1.  It  gives  to  all  who  may  wish  to  engage  in  business  pursuits  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fit  themselves  in  the  most  practical  manner  possible. 

2.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to  all  students  at  their  option  to  take  com- 
mercial studies  as  a  part  of  a  literary  course,  and  receive  credit  for  the  same. 

In  our  school  we  ufee  no  text-book.  The  student  becomes  a  business  man 
the  moment  he  enters  school  and  is  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources. 
What  he  learns  by  experience  he  will  never  forget.  He  sees  the  transaction 
as  it  occurs,  and  associates  the  entry  with  the  transaction.  Every  entry  to 
be  found  in  a  student^s  book  has  a  counterpart  in  some  other  student's  book. 
There  are  no  fictitious  transactions.  The  student  handles  the  goods  which 
he  buys  and  sells,  giving  and  receiving  checks,  notes,  drafts,  and  all  the 
various  forms  of  commercial  paper.  By  this  method  the  student  is  taught 
self-reliance.  There  are  no  two  sets  of  books  in  the  school  that  are  alike  and 
hence  there  can  be  no  opportunity  for  copying  results.  Each  student  must 
think  and  act  for  himself.  In  our  school  only  the  shortest  methods  are  used. 
We  follow  no  one  style  of  book-keeping  but  take  advantage  of  the  good  points 
of  all.  Only  real  values  bring  out  and  test  the  ability  and  sagacity  of  the 
person  concerned.  In  the  preparation  of  our  course  we  have  had  in  mind  not 
simply  a  trained  book-keeper,  but  rather  a  trained  business  man.  The  course 
is  designed  to  cover  a  period  of  nine  months. 

Our  Course  of  Study  has  been  arranged  with  the  aim  of  developing  the 
business  capacity  of  the  studen  t  by  a  thorough  course  of  training.  Its  object 
is  not  simply  to  make  book-keepers,  but  also  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  business  world ;  a  knowledge  of  penmanship,  gram- 
mar, mathematics,  and  business  forms ;  so  that  by  a  broad  and  systematic 
training  our  students  may  become  successful  business  men  and  worthy  citi- 
zens of  our  great  Republic. 

School  of  Oratory, — The  college  has  jnst  established  a  department  of 
oratory.  As  we  have  not  had  time  to  test  its  workings  no  report  can  as  yet 
be  made  in  regard  to  this  important  line  of  work. 

FURTHER  BNDOWMBNTS. 

For  the  prospective  endowment  of  another  chair  in  the  college.  Rev.  John 
Morrison  Reid,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  has  given  to  the  college  property  with  a 
present  value  of  $25,000.     Some  small  bequests  have  also  been  realized. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

L.  R  PISKE, 
President. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


Hon.  Joseph  Ebtabrook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sib — Yonr  committee  appointed  to  yisit  Alma  College  respectfnlly  sub- 
mit the  following  report : 

We  made  separate  visits  on  the  1st  and  ISth  and  the  13  th  days  of  *  June^ 
1888. 

A  most  cordial  reception  was  given  the  committee,  and  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  see  the  working  of  the  college  in  all  its  departments, 
including  chapel  exercises,  class  recitations,  the  inspection  of  premises  and 
buildings,  a  visit  to  the  library,  museum,  laboratory  and  dining  hall. 

Tour  committee  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  instruction  given  in  the 
classes  visited  was  of  a  high  order,  showing  ability  on  the  part  of  the  faculty, 
also  that  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  thoroughness,  and  manly  independenoe 
seems  to  be  engendered  in  the  students.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  students, 
in  large  part,  are  young  people  who  would  never  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  higher  education  had  not  the  college  been  located  near  them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  visitors  that  Alma  college,  in  this,  the  first  year  of 
her  history,  has  well  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  far-sightedness  of  her 
founders  and  benefactors,  and  established  her  right  to  live,  and  be  received 
among  the  institutions  of  this  commonwealth  whose  high  aim  is  to  promote 
Christian  education.  This  youngest  member  of  the  family  of  denomina- 
tional colleges  in  this  State  is  not  to  be  considered  as  in  any  sense  a  menace 
to  the  older  and  more  liberally  endowed  institutions.  On  the  contrary  she 
will  doubtless  prove  a  means  of  diverting  so  much  more  of  the  wealth  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  from  the  channels  of  business  to  the  means  of  culture 
for  those  desiring  it ;  wealth  too,  that  for  the  most  part,  would  never  haye 
found  its  way  into  the  treasuries  of  any  of  the  older  colleges. 

Nearly  one  hundred  students  have  been  enrolled  during  the  year,  and 
larger  numbers  may  be  confidently  expected  when  the  high  moral  tone  of  the 
college  and  the  character  and  worth  of  the  instructors  become  better  known. 

The  library,  laboratory,  apparatus  and  general  outfit  of  the  college  seem 
meager  to  those  familiar  with  our  older  schools,  and  yet  Alma,  at  the  end  of 
her  first  year,  has  more  of  these  appliances  than  some  of  our  oldest  colleges 
accumulated  in  the  first  ten  years  of  their  history.  We  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  time,  and  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
school,  will  secure  public  confidence  and  enlarged  endowments,  till  Alma 
college  will  become  an  important  factor  in  the  forces  for  promoting  Ohris- 
tian  education. 

E.  P.  CHURCH. 

H.  N.  M.   CUTOHEON. 

Visiiars^ 


DETROIT   COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  Josbfh  Estabrook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruetion : 

Sis — In  compliance  with  the  law,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  Detroit  College  for  the  academic  year,  ending  June  27th, 
1888: 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Detroit  College  for  1887-8 : 

Rev.  John  P.  Frieden,  8.  J.,  President. 

Bey.  Thomas  A.  Hughes,  S.  J.,  Secretary. 

Bey.  Joseph  O.  2iealand,  S.  J.,  Treasurer. 

Bey.  Charles  Coppens,  S.  J. 

Bey.  Hugh  M.  Finnegan,  S.  J. 

The  Faculty  for  the  same  session  was  as  follows : 

Bey.  John  P.  Frieden,  S.  J.,  President. 

Bey.  Cornelius  B.  Sullivan,  S.  J.,  Vice-President,  and  Prefect  of  Studies. 

Bev.  Joseph  G.  Zealand,  S.  J.,  Chaplain. 

Bev.  Charles  Coppens,  S.  J. ,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Lecturer  on  the  Evidences  of  Beligion. 

Bev.  Herman  Meiners,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  of  the 
Higher  Mttthematics. 

Bev.  Francis  J.  Berberich,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mathematics, 
Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law. 

Bev.  Thomas  A.  Hughes,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Lecturer  on 
English  Literature. 

Mr.  William  Hoxnsby,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Lecturer  on  English 
Literature. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Brown,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Humanities. 

Bev.  Hugh  J.  Brley,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  First  Academic. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Coppinger,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Second  Academic. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Shyne,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Third  Academic. 

Mr.  James  P.  Monaghan,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Third  and  Fourth  Commercial. 

Bev.  Michael  Cornely,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

Bev.  Charles  Coppens,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  French. 

Bey.  Hugh  J.  Erley,  S.  J.,  and  Bev.  Herman  Meiners,  S.  J.,  Professors  of 
German. 
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Rev.  Francis  J.  Berberich,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Brown,  S.  J.,  Pro- 
fessors of  Elocution. 

Mr.  William  H.  Machen,  Professor  of  Drawing. 

Mr.  Allen  L.  Boars,  Professor  of  Book-keeping. 

Mr.  John  M.  Tice,  Professor  of  Penmanship. 

Mr.  Gregory  Freytag,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music. 

The  following  members  of  the  Faculty  maintained  the  discipline  of  the 
College : 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Brown,  S.  J. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Ooppinger,  8.  J. 

Mr.  William  L.  Homsby,  S.  J. 

In  the  last  report  reference  was  made  to  the  new  course  of  studies  adopted 
by  the  Colleges  of  the  Jesuit  Province  of  Missouri.  For  a  full  account  of 
the  course  of  studies  I  must  refer  to  our  catalogue  for  the  session  1887-8,  pp. 
9-24.  Several  copies  of  the  catalogue  are  sent  to  your  office,  together  with 
the  present  report. 

This  course  was  carried  out  fully  in  Detroit  college  during  the  past  year^ 
and  the  results  are  satisfactory.  The  professors  of  the  college  found  it  of 
great  assistance  in  marking  clearly  for  them  the  amount  of  matter  in  the 
various  branches  to  be  treated  during  the  session.  The  students  of  the 
various  classes  easily  attained  the  standard  appointed  for  each  class. 

An  event,  which  redounds  greatly  to  the  proficiency  of  the  students  of 
Detroit  college  in  Latin,  was  the  honor  won  by  two  of  them  in  the  ''Inter- 
collegiate Latin  Prize  Contest. ''  The  contest  was  open  to  the  rhetoric  and 
poetry  classes  of  the  following  colleges  :  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  St.  Ignatius  College, 
Chicago,  Illinois ;  St.  Mary's  GoUege,  St  Mary's,  Kansas ;  Detroit  College, 
Detroit,  Michigan;  Creighton  College,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Marquette  Col- 
lege, Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

A  committee  composed  of  non-residents  of  any  of  these  colleges  was  ap- 
pointed to  select  the  subject  and  to  revise  the  composition.  Subject  chosen 
by  the  committee — a  paraphrase  of  Adelaide  Procter's  poem,  ''Now."  The 
subject  was  made  known  to  the  contestants  at  9  a.  m.,  May  18,  and  on  the 
same  day,  between  the  hour  just  named  and  4  p.  m.,  the  composition  was 
written  within  the  precincts  of  the  competing  colleges.  The  only  assistance 
permitted  was  the  use  of  a  Latin  dictionary. 

The  prize  was  awarded  to  a  student  of  Detroit  College,  Aleysius  F.  Frum- 
veller,  of  the  Class  of  Poetry,  and  the  honor  of  being  next  in  merit  was 
shared  equally  by  Charles  F.  Higgins,  of  the  Bhetoric  Class,  and  a  student 
of  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Among  the  various  College  societies  connected  with  this  institution,  the 
Philomathic  Society  deserves  a  special  mention  for  the  excellent  work  done 
by  it  during  the  past  academic  year.  It  is  a  society  intended  to  foster  a  taste 
for  eloquence  and  literature.  It  is  open  to  the  students  of  the  three  higher 
dases,  and  last  year  it  bad  a  membership  of  thirty-five.  The  high  order  of 
its  exercises  during  the  last  session  won  for  its  members  many  encomiums 
from  persons  not  connected  with  the  College,  who  were  present  at  its  meet- 
ings by  special  invitation. 

The  work  done  by  the  students  in  free-hand  drawing  has  also  merited 
praise  from  the  State  Board  of  Visitors,  and  from  all  to  whom  the  specimens 
of  drawing,  executed  by  them,  were  exhibited. 
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The  College  Library  has  been  increased  by  many  valuable  works  which 
were  donated  by  friends  or  purchased  by  the  College.  We  must  also  aoknow- 
ledge  the  courtesy  of  the  various  departments  of  the  general  government  at 
Washington  for  many  installments  of  IT.  S.  Government  documents.  The 
College  is  specially  indebted  to  Hon.  William  H.  Maybury  for  the  assistance 
given  by  him  in  procuring  these  documents  from  the  various  departments 
and  also  for  many  private  donations  from  the  gentleman  himself. 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  course  of  studies  afforded  by  Detroit 
CoUege  during  the  past  session  was  263.  Of  this  number  *60  were  in  the 
Collegiate  Department,  113  in  the  Academic  Department,  39  in  the  Commer- 
cial Course  and  51  in  the  Preparatory  Department.  "^ 

It  is  the  common  opinion  of  the  Faculty  that  the  past  session  has  been  one 
of  undoubted  success. 

The  work  done  by  the  professors  and  students  during  its  course  gives 
promise  of  the  best  results. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  P.  FRIEDEN,  S.  J., 

President. 


GERMAN    AMERICAN  SEMINARY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


Hon.  Joseph  Estabboox, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sib — As  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  yoa  to  visit  the 
German  American  Seminary,  I  submit  the  following  report.  I  visited 
the  institution  on  May-4,  and  after  a  most  cordial  reception  on  the  part  of 
Director  George  Herman^  was  shown  through  the  various  departments  of  the 
Seminary,  where  I  found  the  students  busy  with  their  studies. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done,  as  well  as 
with  the  general  good  order  of  every  room.  The  discipline  of  the  Seminary 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  other  institutions.  While  everything  was 
done  in  the  most  informal  manner,  there  was  cheerful  obedience  and  polite 
address,  while  the  best  order  prevailed.  This  it  seems  to  me  deserves  special 
mention. 

I  would  also  commend  the  good  work  done  in  history,  arithmetic,  and 
geometry. 

In  my  opinion  the  institution  is  thoroughly  well  equipped  for  the  work  it  is 
designea  to  do,  and  well  worthy  the  patronage  and  support  <  f  the  people. 

Very  respectfully, 

CONSTANTIN  WATZ, 

Chairman  Board  of  Visitors, 


HILLSDALE  COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  Joskph  Estabkook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Sib — Beferring  to  sec.  51909  Howell's  statutes,  I  have  to  report  that 
Hillsdale  College  is  holding  on  its  way.  It  is  its  aim  to  do  thorough  work. 
Preparatory  students  are  pnt  under  careful  training,  to  the  end  that  the  col- 
lege classes  may  show  better  results.  From  lowest  to  highest  class  the  aim 
is  at  thoroughness  and  quality  of  work  rather  than  quantity.  We  seek  the 
deyelopment  of  real  character.  Body,  soul  and  intellect  are  included  ia  the 
plan.  The  class  room,  the  prayer  meeting  and  the  gymnasium  each  has  its 
place  in  oar  scheme  of  work.  The  teachers  are  of  that  age  when  enthusiasm 
and  judgment  most  happily  combine,  and  each  is  trying  to  make  his  depart- 
ment the  best. 

Amonj^  recent  improvements  may  be  noted  gratifying  additions  to  the 
endowment  fund,  the  election  of  an  alumni  professor,  and  of  a  fourth  pro- 
fessor to  the  theological  department,  tho  making  the  college  courses  ^(classical 
and  philosophical)  of  equal  length,  the  addition  of  a  course  in  history,  the 
strengthening  of  the  normal  department,  and  a  general  advance  along  tho 
line  of  good  work  that  the  college  has  been  pursuing  in  the  past.  The 
alumni  trustees  and  friends  of  the  institution  are  awakening  to  a  more  active, 
sense  of  the  responsibility  and  privilege  placed  upon  them. 

The  departments  of  the  college  are  academic,  theological,  art,  musical, 
<x>mmercial,  normal  and  a  preparatory.  Each  of  these  is  presided  over  by 
the  best  available  teachers,  with  competent  assistants. 

We  are  proud  of  the  educational  record  of  the  State,  and  we  want  Hillsdale 
to  help  to  make  that  record  still  better. 

GEORGE  F.  MOSHER, 

Preside^it. 


HOPE  COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  Joseph  Estabrook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir — The  foUowiug  is  a  detailed  report  of  Hope  College^  at  Holland^  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1888. 


THE  COUNCIL. 


Rev.  Charles  Scott,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  College. 


Term  Expiring  in  1889. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Mandeville,  D.  D.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Rev.  Peter  De  Pree,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Rev.  Henry  E.  Dosker,  Holland,  Mich. 

Term  Expiring  in  1890, 
Rev.  James  F.  Zwetner,  Alton,  la. 
Rev.  Peter  Lapeltak,  Overisel,  Mich. 
Rev.  Derk  Broek,  Holland,  Mich. 

Term  Expiring  in  1891. 
Isaac  Oappon,  Esq.,  Holland,  Mich. 
Rev.  Ale  fiunrsma.  Orange  City,  la. 
Rev.  William  Moerdyk,  Pella,  la. 


Term  Expiring  in  1892, 
A  rend  Visscher,  Holland,  Mich. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Joralmon,  Norwood  Park,  111. 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Phraner,  Irving  Park,  111. 

Term  Expiring  in  1893. 
John  C.  Benham,  M.  D.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  John  Broek,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rev.  Balster  Van  Ess,  Roseland,  111. 

Term  Expiring  in  1894, 
Rev.  William  J.  R.  Taylor,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Rev.  Peter  Moerdyke,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Rev.  Ame  Yennema.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


OFFICERS   OF  THE    BOARD. 


President,  Rev.  Peter  Lepeltak. 

Vice  President,  Rev.  William  Moerdyk. 


Secretary,  Rev.  Peter  Moerdyke. 
Treasurer,  Isaac  Cappon,  Esq. 


Executive  Committee. 

* 

President,  Charles  Scott;  Chairman,  Rev.  Derk  Broek;  Rev.  Peter  Moerdyke.  Mr. 
Isaac  Cappon,  Rev.  Peter  Lepeltak. 

The  Council  meets  regularly  in  April  and  in  June.  The  Ezecutiye  Commrt- 
tee  has  monthly  meetings,  andac?  interimi^  invested  with  many  of  the  duties 
of  the  Council. 
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THE  CORPS  OF   INSTRUCTIOM'. 

Bey.  Charles  Scott^  D.  D.^  President,  Instractor  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Nataral  History. 

Cornelius  Doesbarg,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Litera* 
tnre,  and  of  Art. 

Gerrit  J.  KoUen,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics,  Physics,  Politi- 
cal Economy  and  Logic. 

Rev.  Nicholas  M.  Steffins,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic 
Theology. 

Henry  Boers,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature^ 
and  Rhetoric. 

John  H.  Kleinheksel,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

James  6.  Sutphen,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Bey.  John  J.  Anderson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature.^ 

Bey.  Henry  E.  Dosker,  A.  M.,  Lector  in  Ezegetical  and  Historical 
Theology. 

John  B.  Ifykerk,  A.  M.,  Tutor  and  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

Prof.  P.  A.  Latta,  in  charge  of  Normal  Instruction. 

Mrs.  C.  Van  Baalte  Gilmore,  Lady  Assistant  and  Matron. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Council,  Sey.  John  H.  Gillespie,  A.  M.,  was 
elected  Professor  of  Greek,  and  is  expected  to  enter  upon  his  duties  in  Sep- 
tember, 1888.  Subsequently  Prof.  J.  W.  Humphrey,  formerly  of  Wayland, 
Mich.,  was  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  Normal  Department.  Hence  there 
is  no  yacancy  in  the  Corps  of  Instruction. 

The  Theological  Seminary  has  only  had  fiye  students  during  the  year,  all 
graduates  of  the  College.  The  course  of  study,  howeyer,  is  as  full  as  in  the 
Sister  Seminaries  of  the  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  is  completed. 
This  department  is  entirely  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  General 
Synod,  B.  C.  A.  That  body  has  elected  Bey.  John  W.  Beardslee,  D.  D.,  aa 
Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and  Exegeses,  and  he  has  accepted. 

THE  COLLEGE. 

1.  Seyen  of  the  Professors  already  named  compose  the  faculty.  Any 
studies  not  directly  belonging  to  the  yarioos  classes  are  assigned  as  may  be 
most  practicable ;  and  the  carriculum  is  in  no  way  neglected. 
.2.  The  College  students  haye  numbered  37,  as  follows:  Seniors,  7;  Jun- 
iors, 8;  Sophomores,  9;  Freshmen,  13.  The  degree  of  A.  B.  has  been  con- 
ferred on  the  seyen  Seniors,  and  that  of  A.  M.  on  six  members  of  the  class  of 
1885. 

3.  The  course  of  study  remains  practically  as  when  it  was  last  published  in 
the  State  Superintendent's  Beport.  Instead  of  giving  a  list  of  text  books,  it 
may  be  better  to  sum  up  our  plan  of  education.  In  order  to  enter  the  Fresh- 
man Glass  the  preparation  required  in  the  Classics  and  Mathematics  is  not 
the  ''high  standard'^  which  is  coming  into  use,  but  the  amount  of  English, 
History,  etc ,  necessary  for  a  good  general  scholarship,  is  deemed  a  greater 
essential.     The  time  giyen  to  Latin  is  equiyalent  to  daily  recitations  for  two 

*ProfeaBor  Aridenon  rmlgned  in' January  and  his  place  was  supplUd  by  Miss  Sarah  E.  Batter- 
thwaite,  A.  B.,  Instractor  In  Latin  and  Greek. 

13 
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years,  and  that  giren  to  Oreek^  to  two  years  and  one-half  of  daily  recitations. 
The  object  is  to  enable  the  student  to  read  at  sight  in  these  languages,  and  to 
translate  in  some  degree  from  one  into  the  other.  Beginning  in  the  Sopho- 
more year,  French  and  German  are  stndied  through  the  rest  of  the  course,  as 
if  daily  for  two  years.  Mathematics  are  continued  to  the  Calculus,  and  are 
applied  to  Surreying,  Engineering,  Mechanics  and  Astronomy.  Meantime 
English,  Belles-letters,  Science  and  Philosophy  are  attended  to  in  order;  and 
all  make  the  ''regular  course'^  which  entitles  to  our  degree  of  A.  B.  A  few 
select  a  course,  as  by  substituting  French  and  (German  for  the  Classics,  or  by 
dropping  one  or  more  of  the  branches,  but  our  graduates  are,  in  general,  lit- 
erary, classical  and  scientific  as  above,  and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory. 
Zoology  and  Biology  hare  been  introduced  during  the  year. 

THB  OBAHHAB    BOHOOL. 

1.  All  the  Professors  and  Teachers,  except  the  Theological,  compose  the 
Faculty,  and  assist  in  giving  instruction.  In  this  Department,  there  is  an 
average  of  25  recitations  per  week  to  each  pupil,  and  not  less  than  18  are 
required. 

2.  There  have  been  106  students  in  attendance,  viz :  in  the  A  class,  23 ;  in 
the'B,  22;  in  the  G,  35;  in  the  D,  21;  and  unclassified,  5.  These  added  to 
the  others,  as  previously  given,  make  a  total  of  148. 

3.  As  in  the  College,  the  Course  of  Study  is  unohangdd.  Latin  is  studied 
for  three  years  and  Greek  for  two  years.  German  may  be  substituted  for  Greek, 
but  all  are  advised  to  take  Latin.  Mathematics  are  continued  through  Alge- 
bra, and  into  Geometry.  The  Grammar  School  Course  is  for  four  years, 
and  is  intended  to  be  thorough  in  English  studies,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  His- 
tdry.  Civil  Government,  Natural  Philosophy,  etc.  An  average  of  20  graduate 
annually  from  the  Grammar  School,  a  number  of  whom  engage  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  but  the  majority  enter  upon  some  course  of  higher  edu- 
cation, perhaps  in  the  State  University. 

A  Iformal  Department  has  been  introduced.  Those  who  desire  to  be 
teachers  will  pursue  more  or  less  of  our  regular  course,  and  append  thereto 
a  special  training  needed  for  their  school  work.  The  full  Normal  Coarse 
will  begin  with  the  ''C  class,  and  extend  through  the  Freshman.  An 
experienced  instructor  from  the  Public  Schools  will  have  charge  of  this  De- 
partment, as  has  Prof.  P.  A.  Latta,  during  the  current  years,  1887-88. 

A  summer  school  for  the  preparation  of  acting  teachers  will  be  held  dar- 
ing the  months  of  July  and  August  in  each  year.  Arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  the  present  season.  The  school  will  open  July  10th  and 
Prof.  J.  W.  Humphrey  will  have  charge  thereof  as  Conductor. 

FINANCES. 

l.—Continoent  Fund. 
BeeeipU : 

Balance  on  hand  AprU,1887 $688  11 

Interest  from  the  funds 6,375  00 

Rents  from  real  estate 834  60 

Students*  fees 2,335  84 

Donations ».W3  59 

Miscellaneons 115  OO 

Total $18,294  04 
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Bxpentes: 

Salaries 110,338  41 

Bxpenaee  of  the  oonncil 12B  82 

Ezpenaee  of  the  treasury 874  86 

Balloinss  andgronnds 376  29 

School  requisites 68  41 

Fuel  and  llffht 92  60 

Printin«r  and  advertising SCO  60 

Care  of  real  estate  and  taxes 487  «8 

Books  and  sundries 228  66 

Interest 802  00 

Balance  on  hand,  April,  1888 697  41 

Total -^ $i8»284  04 

IL^Permanent  Fund, 

BecHpU: 

FromDaTid  Terhune,  Uaokensack,  N.  J 81.000  00 

nom  sundry  donations 881  18 

Total $1,884  13 

Which  amount  has  been  invested. 

III.— Amount  of  F\tnd9. 

Held  in  trust  by  the  General  Synod  (R.O.  A.) $66,402  00 

Held  in  trust  by  the  Board  of  Education. 1,000  00 

Held  in  trust  by  the '*01a8sical  Board" 10,000  00 

Mortgagee  held  by  the  CouncU 26,006  97 

IVotes  paying  interest 4,002  60 

Beal  estate,  paying  rent 7,660  00 

Total  of  productlYe  funds 8118,060  07 

IV. —Value  of  Other  RecU  EstoU. 

Talne  of  the  Cataipus  and  buildings $40,000  00 

•*       -       separate  eity  loto 8,000  00 

**       '•       lands  on  "Point  Superior" 9,000  00 

Total $M',000  0O 

LIBRARY. 

Three  hundred  and  eeyenty-siz  bound  Tolumes  have  been  bought  or  pre- 
sented ;  also  a  large  number  of  periodicals  and  pamphlets.  Some  of  these 
haye  special  value.  About  two  hundred  volumes  have  been  donated  to  an 
academy  in  Iowa  and  the  Library  numbers  over  7000  books. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  use  of  the  Library  and  its  Beading  Boom,  but 
they  are  not  open  so  much,  nor  made  so  beneficial  as  they  might  be  if  a  small 
AQiiQal  fee  were  required  of  every  student. 

BXFBNSB8. 

Board  is  obtained  in  private  families  at  from  t2.25  to  t2.75  per  week, 
including  furnished  rooms ;  the  rooms  in  the  Van  Vlick  Hall  have  a  charge  of 
t5  tor  the  year.  The  regular  fees  are  tl5  a  year  and  a  graduation  fee  of  t5,other- 
wiae  there  are  no  charges  in  the  institution,  and,  in  general,  an  amount  less 
than  $200  per  annum  will  meet  all  the  necessary  expenses  at  Hope  OoUege. 
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THB  EKDOWMEKT. 

The  funds  of  the  College  need  a  considerable  increase  and  shoald  reach  at 
least  t200,000.  Two  financial  agents  will  go  into  the  field  during  the  coming 
year,  and  endeavor  to  add  15000  or  over  to  the  permanent  investments ;  and 
the  future  of  the  College  is  much  connected  with  their  success.  For  the  first 
time  iu  ten  years  the  income  of  the  Council  has  been  insufficient  to  meet  the 
expenditures^  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  deficit  may  not  be  long  continued. 

I  add  with  regret  that  during  the  year  no  member  of  the  ''  Board  of  Visit- 
ors" has  been  able  to  attend  any  of  the  exercises  of  the  Institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHALiLBS  SCOTT, 

PrMidenL 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  Joseph  Estabrook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Inatrticticn: 

DxAB  Sib — The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Kalamazoo  College  as 
required  by  the  proyisions  of  Sec.  5195^  Howell's  Statutes : 

Amount  of  Real  Estate '. 8  balldlngs 

Estimated  valne  of  Real  Estate $118,000  00 

Amoant  of  other  fands 107,180  65 

Yearly  Income  from  all  sources 1T,008  79 

Nimiberof  Instructors 11 

Xnmber  of  students  in  Senior  Class ^  4 

Namber  of  students  in  Junior  Class 4 

Number  of  students  in  Sophomore  Class.... 12 

Number  of  students  in  Freshman  Class 10 

Students  imrsuing  select  studies 14 

Students  In  the  PreiMiratory  Department 98 

Studies  pursuecL-'Tjitin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  French, 
German,  English  Literature,  P&ychology,  Theology  and  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Music 
and  Painting  and  Drawing. 
Tuidon  in  any  Department,  $8.50  per  term. 

MONSON  A.  WILCOX, 

President. 


MICHIGAN    FEMALE    SEMIIil^ART. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  VISITORS. 


Hon.  Joseph  Estabbook, 

Superintendent  of  Publie  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir — We,  the  nndersigned  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Visitors  to 
Michigan  Female  Seminary,  visited  the  same  in  June. 

We  found  the  different  departments  in  a  prosperous  condition  generally. 
The  grounds,  consisting  of  an  enclosure  of  thirty  acres,  are  situated  on  the 
hill  overlooking  the  beautiful  city  of  Kalamazoo.  The  building  consists  of 
a  four-story  brick,  with  a  wing  built  of  wood.  The  school  is  modeled  after 
the  Mt  Holyoke  Seminary,  founded  by  Mary  Lyon.  The  pupils  board  in  the 
building  and  assist  one  hour  daily  in  the  domestic  work  of  the  family  The 
faculty  of  teachers  are  attached  to  their  departments  and  live  with  th& 
students  at  the  school.  The  course  of  study  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
a  preparatory  school  for  young  ladies.  The  school  has  not  been  able  to  do  aa 
good  work  during  the  past  few  years  as  it  might  have  done,  on  account  of  an 
annual  change  of  teachers,  putting  in  each  year  nearly  all  new  teachers  with- 
out experience  or  special  preparation  in  methods,  or  in  the  theory  and  art  of 
teaching. 

The  seminary  is  provided  with  a  well  selected  library  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  volumes.  The  reading  room  is  supplied  with  many  of  the  leading^ 
newspapers  and  magazines  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  The  museum  contains 
specimens  of  birds  and  insects  and  herbariums  of  the  flora  of  the  immediate 
section.  A  telescope,  a  skeleton,  and  some  philosophical  apparatus  are  in 
use  to  illustrate  the  science  work.  The  art  department  is  receiving  special 
attention.  We  desire  to  commend  the  feature  of  bible  study  which  is  one  of 
the  studies  of  each  year  of  the  course.  We  listened  to  one  of  these  recita- 
tions by  the  seniors  and  were  greatly  pleased  to  find  both  teacher  and  students 
so  earnest  in  the  lesson. 

The  needs  of  the  seminary  are  a  fuller  supply  of  apparatus  for  the  science 
departments,  a  teachers'  library  for  use  of  the  teachers  and  a  better  salary  for 
the  teachers,  so  that  the  present  corps  might  be  retained  for  a  term  of  years. 

Since  our  last  visit  some  needed  improvements  have  been  made.  The 
reception  room  has  been  changed  to  the  first  fioor,  the  steps  in  front  have 
been  removed,  and  an  elevator  put  in,  which  adds  very  much  to  the  conven- 
ience of  all. 

J.  M.  BALLOU. 
ABBIE  PEAROB, 

Visitors* 


MICHIGAN  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Hon.  Joseph  Estabrook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Deab  Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  present  this  my  tenth  annasl  report  of 
the  Michigan  Military  Academy. 

The  academic  staff  for  tbe  year  1887-8  was  as  follows: 

Col.  J.  Sumner  Rogers,  Saperintendent. 

William  H.  Batts,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Mathematics. 

Thomas  Bertrand  Bronson,  A.  M.,  Modem  Languages. 

Delos  Dan  Jayne,  B.  S.,  History  and  Literature. 

Lieut  Frederick  S.  Strong,   4th  IT.  S.  Artillery,  Military  Science  and 

Tactics. 
Samuel  P.  Hawley,  Ph.  B.,  Latin. 
William  Otis  Waters,  A.  B.,  Greek  and  English. 
Irrah  Lester  Winter,  A.  B.,  Elocution  and  Rhetoric 
Assistant  Engineer,  Frank  W.  Bartlett,  U.  S.  Navy,  Science  and  Manual 

Training. 

In  the  academic  work  the  courses  of  studies  remained  unchanged,  with  the 
following  exceptions: 

The  English  course  was  incorporated  into  the  Academy  course,  which 
requires  three  years  of  Science,  one-half  year  of  Political  Economy,  one-half 
year  of  Law,  one  year  oi  Latin,  French  or  German,  and  special  work  in  Eng- 
lish masterpieces,  in  addition  to  the  usual  English,  Mathematical  and  His- 
torical studies. 

The  mathematical  work  was  so  modified  as  to  retjuire  hereafter  in  all  courses 
one  and  one-half  years  of  Algebra  and  six  weeks  of  Plane  Trigonometry  in 
addition  to  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

In  Greek  the  fourth  book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  three  books  of 
Homer's  Iliad  were  added  to  the  requirements  for  graduation. 

Two  courses  in  Elocution  were  offered  as  optional  studies:  Elocution  B., 
giying  drill  in  simple  narrative  and  descriptive  reading,  during  the  first 
semester;  Elocution  A., devoted  to  voice  culture  and  platform  speaking,  dur- 
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ing  the  second  semester.     Gold  and  silver  medals  were  awarded  for  excellence 
in  public  declamation. 

Mechanical  Drawing  was  continued  as  an  optional  study  and  instruction  in 
the  use  of  mechanical  appliances,  with  practical  work  in  the  shop,  was  given 
to  the  Physics  class  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  year. 

Facilities  were  offered  for  the  study  of  Stenography  and  Type-writing  under 
an  experienced  teacher. 

The  number  of  cadets  enrolled  during  the  year  was  141,  an  increase  of  25. 
Of  the  whole  number  48  per  cent,  were  from  Michigan,  and  the  remainder 
represented  fourteen  States  and  Territories  and  one  foreign  country.  In 
their  courses  of  study  they  were  classified  as  follows :  Preparatory,  36 ;  Clas- 
sical, 5 ;  Latin,  6 ;  Scientific,  25;  Academy,  60. 
\  The  graduating  class  had  seventeen  members,  of  whom  eight  enter  college, 
eight  follow  business  pursuits,  and  one  returns  to  the  Academy  as  a  post- 
graduate. 

The  alumni  of  the  Academy  now  number  114;  classical,  16;  Latin,  7; 
Scientific,86;  Academy,  21 ;  English  84.  Sixty  have  continued  their  studies 
in  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  and  fifty-four  have  chosen  business. 

The  okdet  barracks  have  been  extijBnded  so  as  to  accommodate  fifty  more 
students.  A  kitchen  and  a  mess  hall,  seating  two  hundred  cadets,  have  been 
built  and  furnished  with  the  most  approved  appliances. 

The  good  health  of  the  cadets  and  their  systematic  physical  development 
testify  more  strongly  every  year  in  favor  of  the  location  of  the  Academy  and 
of  tHe  excellence  of  its  military  system.  The  graduates  of  the  Academy  are 
admitted  to  the  University  of  Michigan  in  all  courses  on  diplomas  bearing 
the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  and  a  similar  courtesy  is  often  extended  by 
other  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

I  am  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  SUMNER  ROGERS, 
Superintendent. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

Hon.  Joseph  Estabrook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

.'Sir— In  accordance  with  my  appointment  as  one  of  the  State  Visitors  to  the  Michi- 
'gan  Military  Academy,  I  have  to  report  that  I  was  present  at  the  annual  examinations, 
June  7th  and  8th.  I  visited  the  classes  in  Mathematics,  History,  French,  Qerman, 
Civil  Government,  and  others,  both  advanced  and  elementary,  and  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  evidences  of  good  work  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  An  atmos- 
phere of  manhness  pervaded  the  place.  If  any  one  is  indifferent  to  the  value  of  such 
institutions  in  the  State,  let  him  visit  the  Academy  and  become  enthusiastic  over  it.  It  is 
worth  much  to  a  boy,  during  the  growing  period,  whether  in  respect  to  physique  or  to 
character,  to  be  placed  under  military  discipline.  The  habits  of  punctuality,  the  sense 
of  honor,  the  erect  and  manly  bearing,  courtesy  not  only  towards  superiors,  but 
among  themselves,  advancement  in  rank  by  excellence,  both  in  the  class-room  and  in 
military  drill, — ^all  conspire  to  develop  full  men.  These  influences,  and  the  high 
moral  tone  pervading  the  institution,  can  not  fail  to  produce  good  results  in  the  youngs 
men  who  attend  there.  The  two  performances  which  I  will  cite  as  illustrating  the 
double  work  of  the  Academy  were  the  review  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  the  prize 
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declamations  in  the  evening.  Training  was  shown  in  every  movement,  both  on  the 
campus  and  on  the  platform  ;t but  it  was  a  training  that  evidently  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  individuality,  as  well  as'at  promptness  and  uniformity  of  movement.  In  the 
recitation  room,  at  chapel,  in  the  barracks,  in  the  mess-room;  everywhere  the  deport- 
ment was  such  as  pleased  me.  The  teachers  are  enthusiastic  in  their  work,  in 
sympathy  with  the  young  men  under  their  charge,  and  proud  of  their  institution — as 
they  ought  to  be.  The  barracks  are  being  enlarged,  which  is  a  good  evidence  of  the 
value  and  growing  popularity  of  the  school. 

GEORGE  F.  MOSHER. 

ViHtor, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  Joseph  Estabbook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Tnstruetum : 

Dbab  Sib — The  laws  of  the  State  require  me''  annually  to  report  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  the  names  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty 
of  the  Gollege,  its  courses  of  study^  and  any  other  facts  that  may  help  show 
its  condition.  In  accordance  with  this  requirement  I  present  the  report  for 
the  Academical  year  of  1887-8. 

The  corporation  of  the  college  consists  of  twenty-five  trustees,  and  is  self- 
perpetuating.  Four  members  are  elected  annually.  The  President  of  the 
Oollege  is  ex  officio  the  head  of  the  corporation. 

COBPOKATION. 
Rsv.  HoBATio  Q.  BUTTBBFIKLD,  D.  D.,  President. 


Term  Expiree  1888, 
David  Whitney,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Detroit. 
Hon.  Sullivan  M.  Cutcheon,  Detroit. 
Hon.  Oramel  Hosford,  Olivet. 
Hon.  Asa  K.  Warren,  Olivet. 

Term  Expires  1889, 
Rev.  James  L.  Patten,  Greenville. 
Rev.  Philo  R.  Hurd,  D.  D.,  Detroit. 
Harvey  J.  HoUister,  l!^.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Hon.  Alanson  Sheley,  Detroit. 

Term  Expiree  1890. 
Homer  O.  Hitchcock,  M.  D.,  Elalamazoo. 
Fitz  L.  Reed,  Esq.,  Olivet. 
Philo  Parsons  Esq.,  Detroit. 
Dexter  M.  Ferry,  Esq.,  Detroit. 


Term  Expiree  1891, 
Rev.  Wolcott  B.  Williams,  Charlotte. 
Rev.  Leroy  Warren,  Lansing. 
Rev.  Abram  B.  Allen,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
Rev.  A.  Hastings  Ross,  D.  D.,  Port  Huron. 

TermlEsepiree  1892, 
Rev.  Joseph  L.  Daniels,  Olivet. 
Henry  Fralick,  Esq.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Hon.  Jacob  S.  Farrand,  Detroit. 
Rev.  John  H.  Barrows,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  IlL 

Term  Expires  1893, 
Hon.  Jas.  McMillan,  Detroit. 
Rev.  Henry  H.  Northrop,  Flint. 
Frank  S.  Belcher,  Esq.,  Charlotte. 
Rev.  Job  Pierson,  D.  D.,  Ionia. 


The  immediate  care  of  the  College  is  entrusted  to  these  officers  and  committjeeB: 
Executive  Committec—B.,  Q.  Butterfield,  O.  Hosford,  J.  L.  Daniels,  F.  L.  Reed,  A. 
K.  Warren. 
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Library  CommUtee.—'R,  Q.  Butterfield,  J.  Estabrook. 
Treasurer, — F.  S.  Belcher. 

Amstant  Treasurer  and  Secretary, --Qt,  W.  Keyes. 
FinaneUa  ^gen^— Rev.  W.  B.  Williams. 

FACULTY. 

Rev.  Horatio  Q.  Butterfield,  D.  D.,  President,  Drury  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy. 

Rev.  Oramel  Hosford,  A.  M.,  Stone  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Rev.  Joseph  L.  Daniels,  A.  M.,  Parsons  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
tore. 

Rev.  Joseph  Estabrook,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  English  Literature,  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Normal  Department. 

Stewart  Montgomery,  A.  M. ,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

Rev.  Jean  Frederic  Loba,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Modem  Languages. 

Allen  W.  Gk>uld,  A.  M.,  Rutan  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Hennon  C.  Bumpus,  Ph.  B. ,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

Hermon  W.  Dubee,  Professor  of  Music. 

Hamilton  King,  A.  M,  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  and  Instructor  in 
Qreek  and  History. 

George  N.  Ellis,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

[To  be  filled  January  1, 1888.]  Instructor  in  English,  Penmanship,  and  Book-keeping. 

Os&arine  £.  Hutchings,  A.  B.,  Principal  of  the  Ladies*  Department,  on  the  Dennis 
Foundation. 

Alice  Mary  Warren,  B.  L.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Ella  M.  Kedzie,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Painting  and  Drawing. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Shepard,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

Miss  L.  L.  Hosford,  Teacher  of  the  Piano  and  Organ. 

Joseph  L.  Daniels,  A.  M.,  Librarian. 

SUMMARY  OP  STUDENTS  FOR  1887. 
CoIIese- 

Claasieal  Oonrse 49 

Mentiflc  Conrae 81 

literary  Course 41— la 

Preparatory— 

Chusical  Coarse 65 

Literary  Course 7 

Scientillc  Course 6-78 

Honnal  and  Elective 75 

OoQservatory of  Mnaic ..  82 

Art 40 

396 
t^nct  for  names  inserted  twice 119 

T^ital 277 

GRAD0ATBB  AT  THE  LAST  OOMMVRCaMSNT. 

ClasBlcairOoafse 8 

literary  Coarse 6 

SdcntiAc  Coarse  6 

3*»8terof  Art^.lnOcurse 2 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

COLLEGE. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Freshman  Year— First  Term, 

Latin  :  Livy.    Studies  in  the  Military  and  Political  Antiquities  of  Rome. 

Greek :  Homer— The  Odyssey.  Lectures  on  the  Homeric  Poems.  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position. 

Mathematics :  Algebra  completed. 

Oratory:*  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations  and 
Elocution. 

Second  Term, 

Latin  :  Horace— Odes.    Catullus — Selections.    Lectures  on  Roman  Literature. 

Greek :  Selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Lectures  on  Greek  History. 
Greek  Testament. 

Mathematics :  Geometry  completed. 

Oratory  :  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations  and 
Elocution. 

Third  Term. 

Greek  :  Plato— The  Apology  and  Crito.    Greek  Testament. 
Natural  Science :  Botany — Pheenogams,  with  Laboratory  Work. 
Mathematics :  Trigonometry— Plane  and  Spherical. 

Oratory :  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations  and 
Elocution. 

Sophomore  Year. — First  Term. 

Latin  (3  h.):  Terence — Andria.    Exercises  in  Latin  Conversation. 
Greek  (2  h.):  Xenophon— Memorabilia. 
English:  Rhetoric. 
]^athematics:  Analfftical  Geometry. \ 
French:  Orammar.    Chard^maVs  First  French  Course. 
German:  Grammar,    SterrCs  Studien  und  PlaudereieUy  First  Series. 
Nat.  Science:  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Oratory:  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.  Elssays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and 
Elocution. 

Second  Term. 

Latin:  Tacitus— Agricola.    Pliny  —Select  Letters.    Lectures  on  Philology. 
English:  History  of  English  Literature. 
Nat.  Science:  Inorganic  Chemistry,    Qualitative  Analysis. 
French:  Grammar,    Sauveur's  Causeries.    ChardenaVs  French  Exercises, 
German:  Grammar.    Stem's  Studien  und  Plaudereien,  Second  Series. 
Oratory:  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.    Essays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and 
Elocution. 


*  Lessons  in  the  Bible  or  Greek  Testament,  and  Oratory,  weekly  throughout  the  course. 
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Third  Term. 

Latin:  Ja venal — Select  Satires.  Studies  in  the  Institutions  and  History  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Oreek:  JBschylus— Prometheus.    Lectures  on  the  Greek  Drama. 

French:  ChardencU  continued,    Knapp's  Modem  French  Prose, 

German:  Classica. 

Mathematics:  Surveying  and  Field  Work, 

Oratory:  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and 
Elocution. 

Junior  Year.^-Firat  Term, 

lAttn  (2  h.):  Horace—Epistles  and  Select  Satires.  ^ 

Greek  (8  h.):  Sophocles— Antigone. 

German:  Nathan  der  Wei9e—Les»ing. 

French:  PUseiola, 

English:  Study  of  English  Classics—Chaueer,  Speneer,  Shakespeare  Milton,  unth 
Leeturea, 

History:  Ancient  and  Mediceval  History, 

PhysiGs:  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics. 

Oratory:  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and 
Elocution. 

Second  Term, 

Greek:  Demosthenes— De  Corona.    Lectures  on  the  Greek  Orators  and  Oratory. 
German:  Herman  and  Dorothea — Chethe, 
French:  La  Triads  Francaise, 

Physics:  Piieumatics,  Acoustics,  Light,  Heat,  and  EUctricsty, 
History:  History  of  England, 

Nat  Science:  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 
Oratory:  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.    Essays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and 
Elocution. 

Third  Term. 

Latin:  CSoero — De  Natura  Deorum.    Lectures  on  Roman  Religion  and  Mythology. 

Metaphysics:  Logic. 

German:  Faust — Cfoethe, 

French:  L^^Uemagne—De  StaH, 

Physics:  Astronomy, 

History:  History  of  France  and  Germany, 

Oratory:  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.    Essays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and 

Ek)cution. 

Senior  Fear.— JP^rsf  Term. 

Metaphysics:  Elements  or  Intellectual  Science. 

English:  Study  of  Later  English  Authors,  with  Lectures, 

Kat.  Science:  Geology. 

Cmi  Polity:  Lieber  on  CivU  Liberty, 

Oratory:  Lectures  and  Exercises  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 


tThe  subjects  printed  in  italics  are  elective. 
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Second  Term. 

Metaphysics:  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science  (half  term]. 
Civil  Pobty:  Political  Economy. 

Qreek:  SopTwcles—CEkiipus  Tyrannus.    Plato^PhoRdo,    Lectures  on  Ghreek  PhUos- 
ophy. 
History  :  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States, 
Natural  Science  :  Adtninced  Work  in  any  of  the  Sciences, 
Hebrew :  Davidson^s  Qrammar  {half  term). 
Oratory  :  Lectures  and  Exercises  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

Third  Term, 

Ethics :  Moral  Philosophy. 

Hebrew  :  or  )  Davidson's  Grammar  continued.    Selections  from  (Jenesis. 
Christiainly  )  Evidences  of  Christianity,  with  Lectures. 

Art :  Outline  History,  with  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Art, 

Latin  :  Lucretius.    Lectures  on  Roman  Schools  of  Philosophy. 

Pedagogics :  Leetures^Development  of  the  Human  Faculties,    Organization,  CHrad^ 

ing,  and  Management  of  Schools,    History  of  Education. 

History :  Guizofs  History  of  Civilization. 

« 

Oratory :  A  Thesis  for  Graduation. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  who  have  pursued  their  preparatory- 
studies  elsewhere  are  examined  in  the  following  books  and  subjects,  or  their  equiva- 
lents : 

Latin  Grammar,  including  Prosody. 

Csdsar,  two  books. 

Cicero,  seven  orations. 

Vergil,  three  Bucolics  and  six  books  of  the  JSneid. 

Jones's  Latin  Prose  CompositioD,  or  equivalent. 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome,  or  equivalent. 

Greek  Grammar,  including  Prosody. 

Xenophon,  Anabasis,  three  books. 
*  Homer,  Iliad,  two  books. 

Higher  Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System. 

Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equations. 

Plane  Geometry. 

English  Grammar  and  Geography. 

Civil  Government  and  United  States  History. 
All  candidates  for  advanced  standing  in  this  and  the  following  courses  are  examined, 
in  addition  to  the  preparatory  studies,  in  those  already  pursued  by  the  class  which  they 
propose  to  enter. 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Freshman  Year — First  Term. 

History  (3  h.) :  Roman  History  and  Geography. 
Latin  :  Cicero.    Ebcercises  in  Writing. 
Mathematics :  Algebra  completed. 


*  In  place  of  the  Homer,  the  last  six  books  of  Vergirs  ^neid  or  2,000  lines  of  Ovid  will  be 
aooepted. 
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*  English  :  Essays,  Discussions  and  Declamations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

Second  Term, 

History  (3  h.)  :  Qreek,  History  and  Orography. 

Latin :  Cicero.    Exercises  in  Composition. 

Mathematics :  Oeometry  completed. 

English :  Essays,  Discussions  and  Declamations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

Third   Term. 

Latin  :  Cicero.    Exercises  in  Composition. 

Natural  Science :  Botany— PhaBUogams,  with  Laboratory  work. 

Mathematics :  Trigonometry— Plane  and  Spherical. 

Rngliah :  Essays,  Discussions  and  Declamations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

_  * 

Sophomore  Year— First  Term, 

En^^h:  Bhetoric. 

Natural  Science :  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Mathematics :  Arudyiieal  Oeometry,  f 

Blench :  Orammar,    Chardetiara  First  French  Course. 

German :  Orammar.    Stem's  Studien  und  Plaudereien,  First  Series. 

ii^gl'«b  :  Essays^  Discussions  and  Declamations.    Drill  in  EHocution. 

Second  Term, 

Kat.  Science:  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Qualitative  Analysis. 

Zoology. 
French:  Orammar.    Sauveur^s  Catueries.    ChardenaVs  French  Exercises. 
German:  Orammar,    Stern^s  Studien  und  Plaudereien,  Second  Series, 
En^ish:  Essays,  Discussions,  Declamations,  and  Orations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

Third  Term. 

Mathematics:  Surveying  and  Field  Work. 

Nat.  Science:  Organic  Chemistry.    Qualitative  Analysis,  with  a  Course  in  the  Deter- 
mmation  of  Minerals. 
Nat.  Saence:  ZoiSiogy, — Advanced  Work. 
French:  Chardenal  continued.    Knapp*s  Modem  French  Prose. 
German:  Classics, 
English:  Essays,  Discussions,  Declamations,  and  Orations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

Junior  Tear, — First  Term, 

Physics:  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics. 

Nat.  Science:  Botany— Physiological  and  Cryptogamic. 

English:  Study  of  English  Classics— C?Mucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton  unth 


German:  Nathan  der  Weise—Lessing, 
French:  Picdola. 

History:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History . 

Oratory:  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.    Essays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and 
Elocution. 


*  Lmoods  in  the  Bible  and  English,  or  oratory,  weekly  throughont  the  oonrse. 
t  The  BUbJectfl  printed  in  italics  are  elective. 
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Second  Term. 

Physios:  Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity. 

Nat.  Science:  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  fttid  Hygiene. 

German:  Herman  und  Dorothea— Ooethe, 

French:  La  Triade  Franeaiee, 

History:  History  of  England. 

Oratory:  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.    Essays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and 

Elocution. 

Third  Term, 

Metaphysics:  Logic. 

Physics:  Astronomy. 

German:  Fatut — Cfoethe, 

French:  B'AHemagne—De  Sta&l, 

History:  History  of  France  and  Oermany. 

Oratory:  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.    Edsays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and 

Elocution. 

Senior  Year,— First  Term, 

Metaphysics:  Eflements  of  Intellectual  Science. 

Nat.  Science:  Geology. 

Civil  Polity:  Ueber  on  dvU  Liberty, 

English:  Study  of  Later  English  Authors f  with  Lectures, 

Oratory:    Lectures  and  Exercises  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

Second  Term, 

Metaphysics:  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science  (half  term). 
Nat.  Science:  Advanced  Work  in  any  of  the  Sciences, 
Ciyil  Polity:  Political  Economy, 
History:  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 
Oratory:  Lectures  and  Exercises  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

Third  Term. 
Ethics:  Moral  Philosophy. 

Christianity:  Evidences  of  Christianity,  with  Lectures. 
Art:  Outline  History,  toith  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Art, 
History:  Ouizofs  History  of  Civilization, 

Pedagogics:  Lectures^-Development  of  the  Human  FacuUies.    Organization,  Qrad" 
ing,  and  Management  of  Schools,    History  of  Education, 
Oratory:  A  Thesis  for  Graduation. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  department  must  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  Scientific  and  Literary  Courses,  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment (see  page  88). 

LITBRAJEtY  C0UB8B. 

Freshman  Year— First  Term, 

History  (8  h.) :  Roman  History  and  Geography. 

Latin  :  Cicero.    Exercises  in  Writing. 

Mathematics :  Algebra  completed. 

English :  **  Essays,  Discussions,  and  Declamations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

*  LessoDB  in  the  Bible  and  Encrllsh  or  Oratory,  weekly,  throughout  the  oonne. 
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Second  Term. 

History  (8  h.) :  Greek  History  and  Geography. 

Latin :  Giceio.    Exercises  in  Composition. 

Mathematics :  G^metry  completed. 

English :  Essays,  Discussions,  and  Declamations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

Third  Term, 

Latin :  Cioero.    Exercises  in  Composition. 

Natnral  Science  :  Botany — Phssnogams,  with  Laboratory  work. 

Mathematics :  Trigonometry — ^Plane  and  Spherical. 

English :  Essays,  Discussions,  and  Declamations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

Sophomore  Year-^Firet  Term, 

English :  Rhetoric. 

Latin :  Vergil.    Beading  at  sight.    Composition. 

French :  Qrammar,    ChardenoTa  First  French  Couree.i 

Qennan:  Ghrammar.    StertCe  Studien  und  Platidereien,  First  Series, 

Mathematics :  Analyiicdl  Geometry, 

Natural  Science  :  Inorffanic  Chemistry, 

English  :  Essays,  Discussions,  and  Declamations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

Second  Term, 

English  :  History  of  English  Literature. 

Latin  :  Vergil.    Beading  at  sight.    Composition  (Poetry  into  Prose). 

French :  Chrammar.    Sauveur^s  Causeries,    ChardenaTs  French  Exercises, 

Gennaa :  Ordmmcar.    StenCs  Studien  und  Plaudereien,  Second  Series, 

Natural  Science  :  Inorganic  Chemistry.    QucUiUUive  Analysis, 

'RnQ}i»ih :  Essays,  Discussions,  Declamations  and  Orations.     Drill  in  Elocution* 

Third  Term. 

Latin  :  VergiL    Beading  at  sight.    Reviews. 

French :  Chardenal  continued,  Knapp's  Modem  French  Prose, 

German:  Classics, 

Natural  Science  :  2i06logy^  Advanced  Work, 

English  :  Essays,  Discussions,  Declamations  and  Orations.    Drill  in  Elocution* 

Junior  Tear^First  Term, 

German  :  Nathan  der  Weise—Lessing, 

French  :  Piceiola, 

Physics :  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics, 

Latin  :  Livy.    Studies  in  Military  and  Political  Antiquities  of  Home, 

English :  Study  of  English  Classics-^Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  with 
Lectures, 

History  :  Ancient  and  Mediceval  History, 

Oratory :  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations  and 
Elocution. 


t  The  subject  printed  in  Italics  are  elective. 
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Second  Tsrm, 

Qerman  :  Herman  und  Dorothea^^Chethe, 
French  :  La  Triade  Frangaise. 

Physics :  Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity, 
Latin  :  Horaoe^Odes.    CatuUus  ^Selections,    Lectures  on  Roman  Literature, 
Natural  Science  :  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Hygiene, 
History  :  History  of  England, 

Oratory :  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations  and 
Elocution. 

Third  Term, 

Metaphysics:  Logic. 

German:  Faust-— Cfoethe, 

French:  LAUemagne^De  StaH, 

Physics:  Astronomy. 

Latin :  JuvenalSelect  Satires,  Studies  in  the  Institutions  and  History  of  the  Bonutn 
Umpire. 

History:  History  of  France  and  Germany, 

Oratory:  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style.  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and 
Elocution. 

Senior  Tear, — First  Term. 

Metaphysics:  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science. 

Nat.  Science:  Geology, 

Civil  Polity:  Lieber  on  Civil  Liberty, 

English:  Study  of  Later  English  Authors,  with  Lectures, 

Oratory:  Lectures  and  Ebcercises  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

Second  Term, 

Metaphysics:  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science  (half  term), 
avil  Polity:  Political  Economy. 

Natural  Science:  Advanced  Work  in  any  of  the  Sciences. 
History:  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States, 
Oratory:  Lectures  and  Exercises  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

Third  Term, 

Ethics:  Moral  Philosophy. 

Christianity:  Evidences  of  Christianity,  with  Lectures. 
Art:  Outline  History,  mth  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Art, 
Latin:  Lucretius,    Lectures  on  Roman  Schools  of  Philosophy, 
(History:  ChiizoVs  History  of  Civilization. 

Pedagogics:  Lectures — Development  of  the  Human  Faculties,    Organization,  Cfracl-^ 
ing,  and  Management  of  Schools,    History  of  Education, 
Oratory:  A  Thesis  for  Graduation. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  department  must  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  Scientific  and  Literary  Courses,  Preparatory  Department. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
PEEPABATORY    DEPARTMBNT. 
CLASSICAL   COURSE. 

Junior  Year.^First  Term. 

English:  Grammar  and  Ajudysis. 

Latin:  Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Mathematics:  Arithmetic. 

English:  *  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Dictation,  and  Declamations. 

Second  Term. 

English*:  Grammar  and  Analysis  completed. 

Latin :  Grammar  and  Lessons.    Selections  from  Caesar.    Exercises  in  Writing. 

Mathematics  :  Arithmetic  completed,  including  the  Metric  System. 

English :  Spelling,  Development  of  Simple  Themes,  and  Declamations. 

Third  Term. 

History :  History  and  Geography  of  the  United  States. 
Latin :  CsBsar.    Elzercises  in  Writing. 

Government :  CivH  Government  of  the   United  States,  with  special  reference  to 
Michigan. 
English  :  Spelling,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Middle  Year^First  Term. 

Latin :  Cicero — Selections.    Elzercises  in  Writing.    Reading  at  sight. 

Greek :  Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Mathematics :  Algebra. 

English  :  Essays,  Written  Discussions,  and  J>eclamations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

m 

Second  Term, 

Latin :  Cicero.    Exercises  in  Composition.    Reading  at  sight. 

Greek  :  Granunar  and  Lessons. 

Mathematics :  Algebra  through  Quadratic  Equations. 

English :  Essays,  Discussions,  and  Declamations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

Third  Term. 

Latin  :  Cicero.    Exercises  in  Composition.    Reading  at  sight. 

Greek :  Grammar  and  Lessons.    Xenophon — Coy's  First  Reader,  forty  pages. 

Mathematics :  Geometry  (Plane). 

English :  Essays,  Discussions,  and  Declamations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

Senior  Year^First  Term. 

Ladn  :  Vergil.    Exercises  in  Composition.    Reading  at  sight. 

Greek :  Review  of  the  Lessons.    Xenophon~Coy*s  First  Reader  completed.    Ana- 
basis, Books  I,  n.    Reading  at  sight.    Composition. 
History  (8  h.) :  Roman  History  and  Geography. 
English :  Essays,  IHscussions,  and  Declamations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

*  Leasoiuin  the  Bible  and  English,  weekly,  throughout  the  coarse. 
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Second  Term, 

Latin:  Vergil.    GompoBition  (Poetry  into  Prose).    Reading  at  Sight. 
Greek:  Xenophon — Anabaeis,  Books    III,  IV.    Herodotus^ Selections.    Reading  at 
sight.    Composition. 
History  (8  h.):  Greek  History  and  Geogrophy. 
English:  Essays,  Discussions,  Declamations,  and  Orations. ,  Drill  in  Elocution. 

Third   Term. 

Latin:  Vergil.    Reading  at  sight.    Reviews. 

Greek:  Homer — Diad,  two  books.    Selections  from  Attic  Prose.    Reading  at  sight.. 
Reviews. 
English:  A  Thesis  for  Graduation. 

SCIBMTIFIO  AND    LITBRABY  00UB8B. 

Junior  Year.^Firat  Term, 

English:  Grammar  and  Analysis.    Penmanship. 

Mathematics:  Arithmetic. 

Geography:  Political  Geography. 

English:  *  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Dictation,  and  Declamations. 

Second  Term, 

English:  Grammar  and  Analysis  completed. 

Mathematics:  Arithmetic  completed,  including  the  Metric  System,  and  Book-keep- 
ing. 
English:  Spelling,  Development  of  Simple  Themes,  and  Declamations. 

Third  Term. 

History:  History  and  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

Government:  Civil  Government  of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  ^to^ 
Michigan. 
Drawing:  Free-Hand  and  Geometrical  Drawing. 
English:  Spelling,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Senior  Year^First  Term. 

Latin :  Grammar  and  Lessons. 

Mathematics :  Algebra. 

Natural  Science  :  Physical  (Geography. 

English  :  Essays,  Written  Discussions  and  Declamations.    Drill  in  Elocution^ 

Second  Term. 

Latin :  Grammar  and  Lessons.    Selections  from  CsBsar.    Exercises  in  Writinfr. 

Mathematics  :  Algebra  through  Quadratic  Equations. 

Physics  :  Natural  Philosophy  (Elementary). 

English :  Essays,  Discussions  and  Declamations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 

Third  Term. 

Latin  :  Csdsar.    Exercises  in  Writing. 
Mathematics :  G^metry  (Plane). 


*  LesBona  io  the  Bible  and  English,  weekly,  throughout  the  coarse. 
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Natural  Science :  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (Elementary). 
English  :  Essays,  Discussions,  and  Declamations.    Drill  in  Elocution. 
All  candidates  for  advanced  standing  in  these  courses  are  examined  in  studies 
already  pursued  by  the  class  they  propose  to  enter. 

ENGLISH  COUBSE. 

jFVra*  Year^Pirat  Term. 

English   Grammar.    Arithmetic.     Geography.    Penmanship.    *  English—- Spelling, 
Panctaation,  Dictation,  and  Declamations. 

Second  Term, 

English  Grammar  and  Analysis.  Arithmetic.  Book-keeping.  English — Spelling, 
Development  of  Simple  Themes,  and  Declamations. 

Third  Term. 

History  of  the  United  States.  Civil  Gk)yernment.  Drawing.  English— Spelling^ 
EasajB,  and  Declamations. 

Second  Tear^First  Term. 

Physical  G^graphy.  Rhetoric.  Algebra.  English— Essays,  Written  Discussions, 
Declamations,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

Second  Term. 

Natural  Philosophy.  Zodlogy.  Algebra.  Vocal  Music.  English — ^Essays,  Discus- 
sioDs,  Dedamations,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

Third  Term, 

Geometry.  Physiology.  Botany.  English — Essays,  Discussions,  Declamations,  and 
Drill  in  Elocution. 

Third  Year— First  Term, 

Algebra.  Botany.'  Chemistry.  English— Essays,  Discussions,  Declamations,  and 
Drill  in  Elocution. 

Second  Term. 

Geometry.  English  Lit^^ture.  f  Ohemietry.  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  English 
-Essays,  Discussions,  Declamations,  Orations,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

Third  Term. 

Logic.  Trigonometry.  Chemistry,  Advanced  Methods.  English — ^Essays,  Discus-* 
sions,  Declamations,  Orations,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

Fourth  Year— First  Term. 

Analytical  Gfeometry.    History.    Geology,    Mental  Philosophy,    French.    German. 

Oratory — ^Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style,  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and  Elo- 

cation. 

Second  Term, 

History.  Geology.  Mental  Philosophy,  Political  Economy.  French.  German. 
Oratory— Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style,  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and  Elo- 
cution. 

*Iieaecmii  in  the  Bible  and  English  or  Oratory,  weekly,  throughout  the  course. 
tThe  ttibiectE  printed  in  italics  are  elective. 
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Third  Term. 

Astronomy,     History,     Art     Surveying,     French,     German,     Oratory— Essays, 
Discussions,  Declamations,  and  Elocution. 


NORMAL  COURSES. 

ENGLISH  CX)17RSB. 

First  Year.—First  Term, 

English  Qrammar.  Arithmetic.  Geography.  Penmanship.  Methods— Elemen- 
tary Sounds,  Primary  Reading,  and  Language  Lessons.  *  English— Spelling,  Punctu- 
ation, Dictation,  and  Declamations. 

Second  Term, 

English  Grammar  and  Analysis.  Arithmetic.  Book-keeping  English  —  Spelling, 
Development  of  Simple  Themes,  and  Declamations. 

Third   Term, 

History  of  the  United  States.  Civil  Government.  Drawing.  English— Spelling, 
Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Second  Year, — First  Term. 

Algebra.  Physical  Geography.  Rhetoric.  Methods  —  Class  Work-  English — 
Essays,  Written  Discussions,  Declamations,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

Second  Term, 

Algebra.  Natural  Philosophy.  Zodlogy.  Vocal  Music.  English— Essays,  Discus- 
sions, Declamations,  and  ^riU  in  Elocution. 

Third  Term, 

Geometry.  Physiology.  Botany.  English— Essays,  Discussions,  Declamations,  and 
Drill  in  Elocution. 

Utird  Year.— First  Term, 

Algebra.  Methods — School  Organization,  Grading,  and  Management,  f Chemistry, 
German.    Latin,    English— Essays,  Discussions,  Declamations,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

Second  Term. 

Geometry,  Chemistry.  English  Literature,  German,  Latin.  English — Essays, 
Discussions,  Declamations,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

Third  Term. 

Logic,  German,  Latin,  Chemistry.  Methods— Development  of  the  Human  Fac- 
ulties; Organization,  Grading,  and  Management  of  Schools,  and  History  of  Education. 
English — Essays,  Discussions,  Declamations,  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

^Lessons  In  the  Bible  and  Engltsh.  weekly,  tbroughout  the  course. 
tXhe  subjects  printed  In  italics  are  elective. 
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LANGUAGE  COUBSE. 

First  Year— First  Term. 

English  Qrammer.  Arithmetic.  Geographj.  Penmanship.  Methods — Elementary 
Sounds,  Primary  Reading  and  Language  Lessons.  *  English— Spelling,  Pmictuation, 
Dictation  and  Declamations. 

Second  Term, 

English  Grammar  and  Analysis.  Arithmetic.  Book-keeping.  English— Spelling, 
DsTelopment  of  Simple  Themes  and  Declamations. 

Third  Term. 

History  of  the  United  States.  Civil  Government.  Drawing.  English — Spelling, 
Essays  and  Declamations. 

Second  Year— First  Term. 

Algebra.  Latin.  Methods— Class  Work.  English — Essays,  Written  Discussions, 
Declamations  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

Second  Term. 

Algebra.    Latin.     Vocal  Music.    English— Essays,  Discussions.  Declamations  and 

Drill  in  Elocution. 

Third  Term. 

Geometry.    Physiology.    Latin.    English — Essays,  Discussions,  Declamations   and 

Drill  in  Elocution. 

Third  Year^First  Term, 

Algebra.      Methods — School   Organization,    Ghrading   and  Management,     f  Latin, 

French,  Greek,  Oerman,    English— Essays,  Discussions,  Declamations  and  Drill  in  Elo* 

cution. 

Second  Term. 

Geometry.  Latin.  French.  Chreek.  Oerman.  English— Essays,  Discussions,. 
Declamations,  Orations  and  Drill  in  Elocution. 

Third  Term. 

Botany.  Latin,  French.  Oreek.  Oerman.  English — Essays,  Discussions,  Decla- 
mations, Orations  and  DriU  in  Elocution. 

Fourth  Year — First  Term. 

Latin,  Chreek.  Roman  History.  Geology.  Rhetoric,  Mental  Philosophy.  Oratory 
—Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style,  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations,  and  Elocution. 

Second  Term. 

Latin,  Oreek.  Greek  History.  Chemistry.  English  Literature.  Mental  Phi- 
losophy.   Oratory — Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style,  Essays,  Discussions,  Orations, 

and  Elocution. 

Third  Term. 

Latin,  Oreek,  Art.  Chemistry.  Jfora2  P/it7o8op/i^.  ^Methods— Development  of  the 
Human  Faculties ;  Organization,  Grading,  and  Management  of  Schools,  and  EQstory 
of  Education.  Oratory— Lectures  on  Composition  and  Style,  Essays,  Discussions, 
Orations,  and  Elocution. 

*  Lessons  in  the  Bible  aud  EngUeh  or  Oratory,  weekly,  througliont  the  course. 
t  The  subjects  printed  In  italics  are  elective. 
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BIBLE  STUDY. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  weeklf  exercises  for  the  study  of  the  Bible 
These  exeroises  are  held  every  Monday,  6:80-7:80  p.  m.,  and  the  course  of  study  is  as  . 
follows : 

First  Year, 

The  study  of  the  Bible  in  its  more  material  form,  as  a  part  of  every  scholar's  educa- 
tion. Origin,  preservation,  grand  divisions,  and  sub-divisions,  with  relations  of  each 
to  the  other ;  authors,  books,  and  relative  position,  with  name  and  brief  analysis  of 
each ;  also  a  simple  presentation  of  such  questions  as  the  term  day,  length  of  life, 
unity  of  the  race,  deluge,  miracles,  plagues,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  founding  the  student  in 
the  Christian  faith,  rather  tlian  for  the  simple  historical  study. 

The  analysis  of  books  this  year  is  confined  to  the  Old  Testament 

Second  Year, 

The  same  general  and  special  work  in  the  New  Testament ;  together  with  the  histori- 
cal and  logical  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Third  Year. 

The  study  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  Old  Testament:  in  the  light  of  the  Old 
Dispensation  ;  and  the  study  of  the  characters  of  the  New  Testament,  except  Christ. 

Fourth  Year. 
The  study  of  Christ  as  set  forth  in  the  Gospels. 

Fifth  Year. 

The  planting  and  developing  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  church,  Covenants,  and 
Ordinances. 

Siocth  Year, 

Internal  and  external  evidences  of  Christianity. 

Seventh  Year. 

Doctrines  and  duties  as  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament  and  Pauline  Epistles.  The 
Shorter  Catechism. 

THB  OLIVET  CONSERVATORY  OP  MUSIO 

was  under  the  care  of  Prof.  H.  W.  Dnbee,  as  director,  who  fully  justified 
the  high  expectations  his  coming  raised.  He  aimed  to  cultivate  the  beat 
mnsicy  classical  and  modem,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  achieyement  all 
along  the  line  of  his  instruction.  Through  his  influence  a  students'  musical 
society  was  formed.  Their  main  object  is  to  make  themselyes  acquainted 
with  the  best  music. 

THE   ART  DEPARTMENT 

continued  to  prosper  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Eedzie,  A.  B.  Pencil 
drawing  in  24  lessons  is  free  to  all  students.  Those  who  wish  to  go  farther 
can  have  instruction  in  perspective  drawing,  in  charcoal  drawing  from  casts 
and  still  lif e,  in  crayon  drawing,  embracing  pictures  and  portraits ;  in  oil  luid 
water  colors,  comprising  studies  in  still  life,  landscapes,  flowers  and  figures; 
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in  china  coIots,  embracing  the  decoration  of  china,  vases,  tiles  and  the  like. 
A  portable  kiln  is  in  ase  for  the  firing  of  porcelain.  The  department  has 
flhown  steady  progress  from  year  to  year. 

THB  LIBBABY 

now  contains  abont  16,000  well  chosen  volumes  and  about  the  same  number 
of  pamphlets.  The  increase  is  1,000  volumes  a  year.  By  the  will  of  the  late 
Oapi  Leonard  Burrage,  of  North  Leominster,  Mass.,  the  college  is  to  receive 
120,000  for  a  library  building.  To  this  a  friend  of  the  institution  has  added 
15,000.  A  plan  has  been  accepted  and  the  building  will  go  up  in  1889.  li 
will  at  the  outset  furnish  room  for  60,000  volumes.  By  slight  changes  in  the 
interior,  without  enlarging  its  walls,  its  capacity  can  be  increased  to  110,000 
Tolumes.  And,  later,  when  the  growth  of  the  library  shall  demand  it, 
another  book  room  can  be  added  in  the  rear  quite  as  accessible  as  the  present 
one,  giving  a  total  capacity  of  200,000  volumes. 

KATHBB  HALL 

for  the  first  time  afforded  facilities  almost  ideally  complete  for  studying 
the  Natural  Sciences. 

The  Chemical  .Laboratory  is  furnished  with  all  modern  appliances  for 
experiment  and  investigation.  The  Olivet  Museum  holds  a  wealth  of  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  collections  scientifically  arranged.  The  Zodlogical 
Laboratory  is  furnished  with  cases  proof  against  insects  and  dust,  and  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  complete  zoological  collections  to  be  found  in  the  west. 
The  student  there  finds  simple  and  compound  microscopes,  microtomes, 
polarizing  instruments;  in  short,  every  appliance  thafc  he  needs.  The 
Meteorological  Department  is  supplied  with  instruments  which  record  the 
movement,  direction  and  velocity  of  the  air,  its  temperature,  weight  and 
moisture. 

The  financial  report  you  have  already  received;  thirty  thousand  dollars 
came  to  the  College  in  gilts  and  legacies. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Horatio  Q.  Buttbbfibld, 

Fresident. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  VISITORS. 

Hon.  Joseph  Estabbooe, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Deab  Sib— Two  members  of  your  committee  appointed  to  visit  Olivet  College  were 
&ble  to  inspect  the  Institution  daring  its  term  work,  and  to  spend  a  brief  time  in 
various  classes.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  excellent  record  for  carefulness  in 
fostering  the  moral  development  of  its  students  is  fully  maintained  by  the  College.  The 
thoroDghnees  and  breadth  of  the  teaching,  notable  in  the  departments  of  Qreek, 
Biology  and  Normal  work,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  So  long  has  Olivet 
College  maintained  itself  before  the  public  as  a  conscientious  and  efficient  trainer  of 
youth  that  less  emphasis  need  be  lain  on  its  routine  work  in  these  recurrent  reports. 
What  seems  to  your  committee  as  worthy  of  more  special  mention,  as  a  contribution 
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to  the  publio  encouragement,  is  the  gratifying  and  phenomenal  advance  made  by  the 
College  the  past  year  in  its  equipments  and  endowments. 

Our  commonwealth  may  well  be  interested  in  those  permanent  academic  foundations 
that  will  survive  the  age  and  life  of  their  donors  as  working  factors  for  the  rising  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  State.  Hence  we  gladly  report  to  that  wider  patronage  of  our 
fellow  citizens  that  the  large  library,  the  admirably  arranged  and  costly  museum  of 
natural  history,  the  working  laboratories  of  science  and  the  general  endowment  all 
seem  to  have  taken  a  stride  forward  the  past  year  that  becomes  a  matter  of  common 
weal  and  State  pride  to  chronicle  and  enjoy.  Your  committee  beg  leave  to  put  this 
single  fact  on  record,  in  the  belief  that  such  factors  in  our  State  are  civilizing  and 
enlightening  influences  that  we  are  not  likely  to  overestimate. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  M.  FI8K, 

J.  W.  HUMPHREY, 

Vititors. 


SOMERYILLE   SCHOOL. 


REPORT  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


Hon.  Joseph  Estabbook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Imstruciion : 

Dear  Sib — The  undersigned  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  visit 
the  Somerville  School  daring  the  academic  year  1887-8,  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  majority  report,  the  third  member  of  the  committee  being 
unable  to  act: 

The  school  was  visited  on  Friday,  the  25th  of  May.  Its  site,  upon  high 
ground  overlooking  the  St.  Olair  river,  is  unrivaled  both  in  beauty  and  in 
healthfnlness,  and  the  extensive  grounds  are  very  attractive.  The  building, 
though  in  need  of  some  repairs,  is  well  adapted  to  its  design,  the  rooms  being 
large  and  comfortable.  The  heating  is  by  steam,  and  all  the  household 
arrangements  are  unusually  good.  The  dormitory  is  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion for  the  taste  and  beauty  displayed  in  its  furnishing.  The  homelike 
atmosphere  pervading  the  entire  institution  was  very  marked,  and  its  moral 
tone  seemed  excellent. 

Music  and  art  are  the  specialties  to  which  most  of  the  energies  of  the 
school  are  directed.  In  each  of  them  the  equipment  is  unusually  good  and 
the  teaching  force  superior.  The  art  studio  is  the  best  we  have  seen,  in  all 
its  appointments.  It  is  to  music  and  art,  too,  that  most  of  the  students  are 
devoting  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  all  other  lines  of  work.  For 
a  school  having  a  full  curriculum  of  academic  studies,  there  seems  to  be 
decided  over-development  in  that  direction.  Though  there  is  nominal  work 
done  in  academic  studies,  its  general  character  is  poor  and  its  teaching 
inferior.  The  committee  would  recommend,  for  the  interests  of  the  school 
and  its  patrons,  either  that  all  academic  work  be  dropped  from  the  catalogue, 
and  its  development  into  a  school  of  music  and  art  be  still  further  perfected, 
or  that  a  vigorous  effort  be  made  to  strengthen  the  teaching,  raise  the  grade 
of  work,  and  improve  the  facilities  in  those  branches  needing  it,  so  as  to 
make  their  excellence  proportionate. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

B.  L.  D'OOGE, 

MRS.  COKA  D.  MARTIN, 

Board  of  Visitors. 


SPRING  ARBOR  SEMINARY. 


REPORT  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


Hon.  Joseph  Estabrooe, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Deab  Sib — I  have  jast  returned  from  the  annual  examinations  and  clos- 
ing exercises  of  Spring  Arbor  Seminary^  commencing  June  12,  closing  June 
19.  The  examinations,  both  oral  and  written,  showed  thorough  teaching  and 
training  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  faithful  work  done  by  the  pupils. 
In  the  higher  grades  nearly  all  examinations  were  written.  The  questions 
were  not  puzzling,  but  required  answers  showing  knowledge  of  principles, 
skill  in  solution  and  acquaintance  with  facts.  I  examined  a  number  of 
papers,  asking  for  some  from  the  best  and  poorest  students,  then  took  others 
at  random.  I  have  never  seen  papers  exhibiting  on  an  average  more  thor- 
ough instruction  and  acquirement.  The  public  exercises,  including  those  of 
the  preparatory,  under  graduates  and  graduates,  were  creditable  to  head  and 
heart  of  teachers  and  students.  The  graduating  class  comprised  one  young 
lady  and  two  young  gentlemen.  Their  themes  were  well  chosen  and  handled 
with  simplicity/  seriousness  and  dignity.  The  week  closed  with  an  able 
address  to  the  Alumni  on  '^  Modern  Greatness,''  by  Mr.  Barkworth,  an  ear- 
nest Christian,  and  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  southern  Michigan. 

The  school  is  of  a  deeply  religious  character.  The  majority  of  the  pupils 
■are  active  Christians;  their  social  meetings  are  a  school  of  Christ.  Simplicity 
of  dress  and  manner  is  the  rule.  More  genuine  courtesy,  from  faculty  down 
to  smallest  primary,  would  be  hard  to  find.  The  school  and  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding community  are  radically  temperance.  Daring  my  eight  days'  stay 
I  neither  saw  nor  smelt  tobacco.  No  one  using  tobacco  in  any  form  is 
admitted  to  membership  in  their  church.  Students  who  use  when  entering 
find  themselves  in  such  a  hopeless  minority  that  they  soon  drop  it. 

I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  thoroughness  of  culture,  simplicity  of  dress 
and  manners,  and  genuine  religious  tone  of  the  school  that  I  shall  heartily 
recommend  it  to  patronage. 

In  rating  my  time  I  coanted  only  the  days  of  active  work.  I  was  cordially 
invited  to  remain  at  the  public  exercises,  and,  at  something  of  a  sacrifice,  I 
did  so  that  I  might  make  a  more  complete  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
school. 

Mrs.  Monroe  was  not  in  attendance,  and  Supt.  Estabrook  wisely  took  the 
«very  day  working  of  the  school. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

HARRIET  B.  JAYNES, 

Visitor. 
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I. 

FORMATION  OF  NEW  DISTRICT. 

(hnUe  V,  Board  of  School  Intpeetora, 

2.  Schools  and  School  Diatricta— Annexation  and  Diciskm—Concluaiveness  of  Inspect" 

ore'  Return.    2.  Notice— Waiver,    3.  Certiorari— Laches. 

LONG,  Ju8tic5e. 

This  is  a  certiorari  to  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of  the  township  of  Colfax,  Wex- 
ford county,  and  to  the  clerk  of  said  board,  in  the  matter  of  their  proceedings  in  setting 
off  a  new  school  district  in  said  town,  to  be  called  <<  School  District  No.  8."  The  peti- 
tioner alleges  that  he  is  the  assessor  of  School  District,  No.  8,  and  that  said  school 
district  has  heretofore  been  composed  of  the  following  territory,  viz. :  All  of  sections  1 , 
2,  and  8;  the  £.  i  of  the  E.  i  of  section  4;  and  the  E.  i  of  tl^e  E.  \  of  section  9,  all  of  sec- 
tions 10, 11,  and  12;  the  W.  \  of  the  N.  W.  i  of  section  14;  and  the  entire  N.  i,  and  the 
N.  \  of  the  S.  i  of  section  15.  That  no  question  of  the  legality  of  school  district  has 
ever  been  raised.  That  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1887,  the  board  of  school  inspect- 
ors of  said  township  met  and  proceeded  to  form  a  new  school  district  out  of  the  terri- 
tory formerly  comprised  in  School  District  No.  8,  and  one  other  school  district  numbered 
two,  and  then  and  there  pretended  to  form  a  new  school  district  to  be  known  as  *'  Dis- 
trict No.  8,"  composed  of  sections  8,  4,  9,  and  10;  and  the  N.  \  of  the  N.  i  of  the  S.  \  of 
section  15;  the  E.  \  of  the  N.  E.  i;  and  the  N.  E.  i  of  the  S.  E.  i  of  section  16.  That 
said  board  then  ordered  that  said  new  school  district  should  elect  its  officers  on  the  20th 
day  of  December,  1887.  That  in  pursuance  of  the  action  of  said  board  of  school 
inspectors  certain  parties  assembled  on  said  day  and  pretended  to  elect  school  officers 
for  said  new  district,  and  who  now  claim  to  hold  such  offices.  That  by  the  action  of 
said  board  of  school  inspectors  said  district  No.  3  will  be  deprived  of  a  large  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  maintain  the  school  therein  during  the  present  year.  The  petitioner 
then  alleges  that  the  action  of  the  said  board  of  school  inspectors  is  illegal  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  (1).  That  no  petition  or  application  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
resident  taxpayers  of  said  districts  numbered  2  and  8  was  filed  reqi^esting  such  action. 
(2)  That  no  consent  from  a  majority  of  the  resident  taxpayers  of  said  school  district  or 
either  of  them  has  ever  been  obtained  by  said  board  of  school  inspectors  for  a  division 
of  said  district.  (8)  That  no  notice,  such  as  the  law  prescribes,  was  ever  posted  in  the 
districts  to  be  affected  by  the  action  of  said  board.  The  board  of  school  inspectors 
make  return  to  the  writ,  and  allege  that  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1887,  they  organ- 
ized the  new  school  district  No.  8,  and  that  it  is  composed  of  the  territory  taken  from 
districts  Nos.  2  and  8,  and  by  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  resident  taxpayers  of  said 
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districts.  .  The  {return  then  states:  **This  will  appear  by  Exhibits  2  and  3  hereto- 
attached,  which'exhibits  are  true  copies  of  the  files  and  records  now  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  board  of  school  [inspectors;  and  we  do  certify  and  return  that  the  persons 
whose  names  are  attached  to  such  Exhibits  2  and  8  are  resident  taxpayers  of  said  school 
districts,  respectively,  and  a  majority  thereof.  We  do  further  certify  and  return  that 
Exhibit  four  is*a  true(copy^of  the  original  petition  filed  with  the  respondents,  and  that 
Exhibits  2  and  8  were  considered  therewith.  We  do  further  certify  and  return 
that  on  the  2l8t{day^of  November,  1887,  a  notice  of  which  Exhibit  number  5  attached 
is  a  true  copy,  was^posted  in  the  most  public  places  in  each  of  the  said  school  districts, 
and  also  in  the  territory  proposed  to  be  erected.  We  do  further  certify  and  return  that 
the  certificate  of^  L.  W.  Gates,  township  clerk,  was  before  said  board,  showing  the 
posting  of  one  notice  each  in  the  school  districts  to  be  affected  by  the  change,  and  aisa 
one  in  the  territory  proposed  to  be  erected  into  a  new  district,  as  appears  in  Exhibit 
No.  6,  annexed.  We  do  also  certify  and  return  that  after  the  organization  of  school 
district  No.  8,  to-wit,  on  December  20, 1887,  the  voters  of  school  district  No.  8  met  and 
elected  officers  of  said  school  district,  and  that  such  election  was  held  prior  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  writ]of  eertiorari  in  this  cause.  We  do  further  certify  and  return  that  a 
meeting  of^  the  voters  of  said  school  district  No.  8,  held  on  the  14th  of  January,  1888, 
and  prior  to  the  writ  of  eertiorari  in  this  cause,  a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the 
purchase'of  one  acre  of  land  for  a  school  house  site  in  said  district,  and  a  further  resolu- 
tion passed^  authorizing  the  issuing  the  bonds  of  said  district  for  one  year  for  the  sunk 
of  $800,  as  appears  by  Exhibit  8,  attached;  and  that  ever  since  the  20th  day  of  Decern- 
ber,  1887,  said  school  district  has  exercised  the  franchises  of  a  school  district  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan." 

The  first  and  second  allegations  of  error  may  be  considered  tbgether.  Section  5041, 
Howell's  Statutes,  provides:  "The  inspectors  may,  in  their  discretion,  detach  the 
property  of  any  person  or|  persons  from  one  district  and  attach  it  to  another,  except  that 
no  land  which  has  been  taxed  for  building  a  school  house  shall  be  set  off  into 
another  school  district  for  the  period  of  three  years  thereafter,  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  owner  thereof,  and  no  district  shall  be  divided  into  two  or  more  districts  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  resident  taxpayers  of  said  district,  and  no  two 
or  more  districts  can  be  consolidated  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  ihe  resident 
taxpayers  of  each  district."  The  first  objection  made  to  the  proceedings  is  that  the 
petition  is  not  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  resident  taxpayers  of  said  districts  two  and 
three.  This  objection  has  no  force.  The  statute  does  not  require  that  the  board  of 
inspectors  shall  proceed  only  when  a  petition  shall  be  presented.  Section  5040  confers- 
upon  the  board  the  right  to  act  and  provides:  "Whenever  the  board  of  school  inspec- 
tors shall  contemplate  an  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  a  district,  the  township> 
clerk  shall  give  at  least  ten  days*  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the 
inspectors,  and  the  alterations  proposed,  by  posting  such  notice  in  at  least  three  public 
places  in  the  township  or  townships,,  one  of  which  notices  shall  be  in  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts that  may  be  affected  by  such  alteration."  It  appears,  however,  that  a  petition, 
was  presented  to  the  board,  dated  November  7,  1887,  signed  by  thirteen  legal  voters  of 
district  No.  8,  as  appears  by  their  consent  afterwards  filed  with  the  board. 

On  November  12  a  remonstrance  was  filed  with  the  board  signed  by  17  legal  voters- 
of  the  school  district  No.  8.  On  the  2lBt  of  November  the  board  took  action  upon  the 
petition  and  required  a  notice  to  be  posted  as  required  by  section  5040,  supra,  fixing  the- 
place  of  meeting  of  the  board,  and  the  time,  as  of  November  80,  and  on  that  day  set 
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off  the  territory  from  the  two  districts  and  erected  district  No.  8)  and  on  December  10 
caused  a  notice  to  be  served  on  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  new  distri  ct  as  provided 
by  law,  fixing  the  boundaries  of  such  district  and  describing  the  territory  contained 
therein.  On  December  11  both  of  the  districts  2  and  8  filed  with  the  board  their  con- 
sent m  writing  to  the  formation  of  district  No.  8,  signed  by  a  majority  of  th»  legal  vot- 
ers of  each  district,  as  appears  by  the  exhibits  presented  on  this  record.  The  objection 
is  that  such  consent  filed  by  each  of  these  districts  does  not  state  that  the  parties  are  a 
majority  of  the  resident  taxpayers  of  such  district,  and  are  therefore  not  in  compliance 
with  the  statute.  The  returns  made  by  the  board  of  school  inspectors,  however, 
state  that  these  persons  are  a  majority  of  the  resident  taxpayers  of  these  districts* 
This  return  is  conclusive. 

It  is  also  objected  that  no  legal  notice  was  given  of  the  meeting  of  the  board  of 
school  inspectors  to  form  such  new  district  and  no  proof  of  such  notice  before  the  board 
at  the  time  of  its  meeting.  The  notice  was  dated  November  21  and  posted  on  the 
same  day,  for  a  meeting  of  the  board  to  be  held  November  30,  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.  This 
would  not  give  the  full  10  days  required  by  section  5040  of  the  statute ;  but  after  such 
meeting  was  held  and  district  eight  erected,  each  of  districts  Noe.  2  and  8  consented 
to  the  action  of  the  board  in  the  formation  of  the  new  district,  and  filed  such  consent 
in  writing  with  the  board,  signed  as  returned  by  the  board  by  a  majority  of  the  resident 
taxpayers  of  each  district.  It  is  contended  by  counsel  for  the  respondents  that  a 
majority  of  the  resident  taxpayers  of  the  two  districts  having  filed  their  consent  in 
writing  to  the  formation  of  the  new  district,  and  approving  the  action  of  the  board  of 
inspectors,  it  constitutes  a  waiver  of  any  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  and  in  giving 
the  notice  required  by  the  statute.  The  object  of  this  notice  is  to  enable  parties  whose 
interests  may  be  affected  to  be  heard  before  any  action  is  taken,  and  such  persons  are 
entitled  to  10  full  days'  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that,  because  a  majority  of  the  resident  taxpayers  have  consented  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  board  upon  a  notice  fixing  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  which  falls 
short  of  the  statutory  requirements,  the  minority  have  no  right  to  complain.  The 
minority  had  a  right  to  be  heard  before  the  board  and  had  a  right  to  the  full  10  days^ 
notice  to  appear.  The  notice  of  the  meeting  was  jurisdictional,  and  should  have  been 
giTen,  as  required  by  law,  for  at  least  10  full  days  before  the  day  of  meeting,  and  proof 
made  of  the  posting  in  time  and  place  specified  in  the  statute.  Pcuaage  V8.  Iruspectora^ 
19  Mich.,  330;  PreicoU  vs,  Pattenan,  44  Mich.,  525,  7  N.  W.  Rep.,  327;  Coulter  V8. 
Ifupeetors,  59  Mich.,  391, 26  N.  W.  Rep.,  649.  It  appears  also  that  the  notice  designated 
sections  three,  four,  nine  and  ten  as  all  the  land  to  be  placed  in  the  new  school  district^ 
while  the  order  made  on  November  80,  at  the  formal  meeting  of  the  board,  placed  a. 
large  amount  of  other  lands  in  the  new  district,  some  portions  of  which  were  not 
theretofore  contained  in  either  of  the  school  districts  two  and  three,  and  no  notice  was 
posted  in  the  district  out  of  which  this  was  taken.  The  same  question  arose  in  Passage 
t^  Ifupectors,  supra,  and  such  proceedings  held  bad.  This  is  not  alleged  as  error  on 
the  affidavit  upon  which  the  writ  is  issued,  and  therefore  need  not  be  considered  here» 

Some  claim  is  made  by  counsel  for  respondent,  that  petitioner  having  delayed  taking 
his  writ  until  January  9,  1888,  and  his  neglect  in  serving  it  until  the  17th  of  January,. 
after  the  organization  of  the  new  district  was  complete,  the  case  should  be  ruled  by 
Parman  v.  Inspectors,  49  Mich.,  63,  12  N.  W.  Rep.,  910.  But  in  that  case  it  was  held 
that  the  objections  against  the  proceedings  did  not  appear  to  be  jurisdictional  but 
seemed  to  fall  under  the  head  of  irregularities.    Here  the  notice  was  jurisdictional^ 

17 
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and  the  time  to  be  stated  therein  fixed  by  the  statute.    The  action  of  the  Board  of 
School  Inspectors  must  be  set  aside,  quashed,  and  held  for  naught.    Petitioner  wiU 
recover  costs. 
The  other  justices  concurred. 

IL 

CONSOLIDATION  OP  DISTRICTS— AUTHORITY  OF  ELECTORS  TO 

DISSOLVE  A  DISTRICT. 

Brigga  v,  Borden  et  cU.  School  Inspectors,    1.  Schools  and  School  Districts—Dissolving 

Districts— Consent  of  Taaopayers.    2.  Same— Illegal  Vote— Injunction, 
MORSE  Justice. 

The  complainant  is  a  resident  and  taxpayer  of  fractional  school  districts  No.  6  and  7 
of  the  townships  of  Brighton  and  Qreen  Oak,  and  files  his  bill  against  the  school 
inspectors  of  Qreen  Oak,  in  which  township  the  schoolhouse  of  said  district  is  located, 
to  restrain  them  from  selling  the  said  schoolhouse  and  school  site,  and  also  the  wood 
and  furniture  belonging  to  said  district.  The  property  had  been  advertised  for  sale  by 
the  said  inspectors,  who  claim  that  the  school  district  has  been  disbanded  and  destroyed 
by  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  district  and  the  action  of  the  joint  boards  of  school 
inspectors  of  the  two  townships.  It  appears  from  the  record  that,  pursuant  to  a  notice 
for  a  special  school  district  meeting  to  vote  upon  a  proposition  to  **  dissolve  "  the  dis- 
trict and  attach  its  territory  to  surrounding  districts,  the  electors  of  the  district  met  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1887,  and  voted  by  ballot,  18  to  9,  to  disband  the  district.  June  7, 
1887,  the  boards  of  school  inspectors  of  Green  Oak  and  Brighton  met,  and  upon  a  peti- 
tion presented  for  that  purpose,  and  upon  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  school 
district  meeting,  showing  the  vote  as  aforesaid,  resolved  to  grant  the  request  of  said 
petitioners  and  attach  the  property  of  said  district,  after  giving  notice  of  a  meeting  to 
be  held  for  that  purpose,  to  several  other  districts.  The  boards  again  met  in  joint 
session  June  80,  1887,  and  proceeded  to  divide  up  the  territory  of  the  district  and  attach 
it  to  five  other  districts  in  Green  Oak  and  Brighton.  The  complaina<Lt  alleges  that  thia 
action  was  illegal  and  unauthorized,  and  that  the  district,  in  law,  still  exists  the  same 
as  if  no  action  looking  to  its  dissolution  had  ever  been  taken.  His  averments  to  sup- 
port his  claim  of  illegality  are : 

B^rst,  That  the  school  district  meeting  was  held  without  the  authority  of  law  ;  that 
the  electors  at  such  meeting  had  no  authority  to  disband  said  district ;  and  that  at  said 
meeting  many  persons  voted  on  the  motion  to  disband  who  were  not  resident  taxpayers 
of  the  district ;  and  that  the  vote  was  taken  without  proper  or  legal  form,  and  that  two 
ballots  were  taken,  the  result  of  said  ballots  materially  differing. 

Second,  That  the  boards  of  school  inspectors  had  no  authority  to  disband  said  school 
district  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  resident  taxpayers  of  the  district,  which 
they  did  not  have  ;  and  that  the  apportionment  of  territory  to  the  other  school  districts 
was  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers  of  said  school  districts,  and 
therefore  null  and  void.  The  defendants  in  their  answer  defend  their  selling  of  the 
property  upon  the  ground  that  their  action  in  detaching  the  lands  comprising  said 
school  district  and  attaching  the  same  to  the  other  districts  was  legal  and  proper,  and 
that  the  consent  of  the  taxpayers  of  that  district,  or  any  of  the  districts,  was  not  neces- 
sary ;  but  deny  that  a  majority  of  the  resident  taxpayers  of  the  disbanded  district  did 
not  consent.    They  admit  that  they  are  proceeding  to  sell  said  school  site,  schoolhouse 
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and  other  school  property,  and  claim  that  they  have  the  right  to  do  so  because  of  the 
legal  dissolution  of  said  district.  A  demurrer  clause  is  contained  in  the  answer,  and 
they  claim  the  benefit  of  this  defense  as  if  they  had  demurred  to  the  bill.  The  demurrer 
is  general  and  denies  that  a  case  has  been  made  by  the  bill.  Upon  hearing  on  plead- 
ings and  proofs,  the  court  below  dismissed  the  complainant's  bill.  He  appeals  to  this 
court. 

The  power  of  the  boards  of  school  inspectors  to  destroy  this  district,  by  dividing  it 
into  two  or  more  districts,  is  found  in  the  statute.  See  Howell's  Statutes,  §§  5083,  5041. 
In  such  case  the  board  of  school  inspectors  cannot  act  without  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  resident  taxpayers  of  the  district,  nor  can  two  or  more  districts  be  con- 
solidated into  one  without  the  consent  of  the  resident  taxpayers  of  each  district  to  be 
80  consolidated.  Id.  §  5041.  The  school  inspectors  have  power  to  alter  boundaries  of 
districts,  and  attach  or  detach  persons  or  the  property  of  any  person  or  persons  to  or 
from  any  district;  but  no  power  is  anywhere  granted  them  to  disband,  dissolve  or 
destroy  a  district  save  as  restricted  under  section  5041,  above  referred  to,  as  intimated 
in  Doxey  v.  Inspectors,  35  N.  W.  Rep.,  170-172.  The  school  inspectors  have  no 
authority  to  divide^p  the  district,  and  destroy  it,  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  resident  taxpayers;  nor  can  they  destroy  it  by  cutting  it  up  into  pieces,  as  in  this 
case,  and  attaching  all  the  territory  to  other  districts,  without  such  consent.  The 
complainant  claims  that  the  action  of  the  school  district  in  voting  to  **  disband"  the 
district  was  illegal  because  there  was  no  legal  notice  given  and  posted  of  such  a  meet- 
ing. We  think  the  words  *'  dissolve"  and  ''  disband"  are  of  similar  import,  and  that  a 
vote  taken  to  disband  is  supported  by  a  notice  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  to  vote  upon  a 
proposition  to  dissolve  the  district.  But  we  are  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tion in  the  bill  of  complaint,  that  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  resident  tax- 
payers to  the  dissolution  of  the  district  was  not  obtained.  At  the  school  meeting  a  list 
of  persons  voting  was  kept.  The  vote  was  taken  by  ballot.  There  were  27  votes  cast 
in  all;  18  for  the  proposition  to  disband,  and  9  against  it.  Every  person  present  who 
had  any  of  the  qualifications  of  a  voter  at  any  school  meeting,  as  named  in  the  school 
laws,  seems  to  have  voted,  without  reference  to  sex,  or  whether  he  or  she  was  a  tax- 
payer resident  in  the  district.  Eleven  women  voted.  From  10  to  15  persons  who  were 
not  iQgal  taxpayers  voted,  and  most  of  them  voted  for  the  proposition  to  disband. 
Some  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  were  not  present,  and  some  went  away  without 
voting.  It  is  plain  to  us  that  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  resident  tax-payers  of 
the  district  to  this  destruction  of  the  district  has  never  been  obtained.  In  view  of  this 
fact  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  whether  proper  notices  were  given  and  posted  of 
the  meeting,  or  whether  under  our  constitutiou  as  it  now  is,  women  could  legally  vote 
at  the  school  meeting.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  complainant  to  file  this 
bilL  The  action  of  the  school  inspectors  was  void,  and  entirely  without  jurisdiction, 
and  they  were  proceeding  to  sell  the  property  of  the  district  without  authority.  The 
complainant  is  a  resident  taxpayer  of  the  district  and  interested  in  such  property,  and 
if  the  school  inspectors  are  permitted  to  take  this  last  step  in  the  destruction  of  the 
district,  the  mischief  and  damage  to  him  may  be  irreparable. 

The  decree  of  the  court  below  dismissing  this  bill  is  reversed,  and  a  decree  granted 
complainant  in  this  court  restoring  said  district,  and  declaring  the  proceedings  of  the 
said  inspectors  to  dissolve  or  disband  the  said  district  null  and  void,  and  perpetually 
restraining  them  from  selling  any  of  said  district  property  under  or  by  virtue  of  such 
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proceedings,  or  any  other,  save  those  that  may  have  been  legally  taken  heretofore  to 
that  end.  Ck>st8  of  both  courts  to  complainant. 
The  other  justices  concurred. 

III. 
SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES. 

Lee  V,  School  District  No,  2. 

1,  Schools  and  School  Districts^Teachers— Special  Certificate" Power  of  Secretary  of 
Board  of  Examiners.    2,  Same — Examination— -Constitution  of  Board, 

MORSE,  Justice. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  suit  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1884,  entered  into  the  usual 
written  contract  with  the  officers  of  the  defendent  school  district  as  a  teacher.    She 
was  to  teach  nine  months  and  receive  therefor  the  sum  of  $815.    When  she  commenced 
teaching  under  this  contract  the  plaintiff  had  no  certificate  received  at  a  regular  exami- 
nation of  the  county  board  of  school  examiners,  but  was  granted  a  special  certificate  by 
the  secretary  of  the  board,  one  J.  E.  Fair,  under  the  statute  as  it  was  at  the  time  and 
before  the  amendment  of  1887.    The  statute  provides  as  follows:  *'  The  secretary  of  the 
board  of  school  examiners  shall  have  power,  upon  personal  examination  satisfactory  to 
himself,  and  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  of  school  examiners 
may  establish,  to  grant  special  certificates  which  shall  license  the  holder  thereof  to 
teach  in  a  specified  district  for  which  it  shall  be  granted;  but  such  certificate  shall  not 
continue  in  force  beyond  the  time  of  the  next  public  examination  by  the  board  of 
school  examiners,  and  it  shall  not  in  any  way  exempt  the  teacher  from  a  full  examina- 
tion before  said  board,"  How.  St.  §  5154.      A  general  examination  of  teachers  for  the 
county  was  held  October  30, 1884,  of  which  plaintiff  had  notice,  and  which  she  attended. 
At  such  examination  only  two  of  the  examiners  were  present.    The  place  of  the  absent 
member  was  filled  by  one  Mr.  Stecker,  who  acted  in  his  stead  and  took  part  in  the 
examination.    The  plaintiff  was  on  that  day  examined  v^th  others.    After  the  exami- 
nation  was  over  the  plaintiff  was  instructed  by  the  secretary  to  go  on  with  her  school 
until  she  heard  from  the  board,  as  it  was  undecided  who  should  receive  certificates. 
The  board  refused  to  grant  her  a  certificate  upon  such  examination,  but  on  the  80th  d&y 
of  November,  1884,  Mr.  Fair,  the  secretary,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
board,  issued  to  her  another  special  certificate  upon  which  she  taught  until  the  Slst  of 
the  same  month,  when  she  was  dismissed  by  the  officers  of  the  school  district,  and 
another  teacher  employed.    Evidence  was  produced  to  show  the  ability  and  willingness 
of  the  plaintiff  to  continue  the  school  until  the  end  of  her  term,  and  of  her  inability  to 
procure  other  employment.    She  was  paid  for  the  full  time  she  actually  taught  the 
school,  but  she  brought  this  suit  to  recover  the  balance  of  the  $815,  claiming  that  slie 
was  entitled  to  the  full  contract  price,  as  the  district  had  no  legal  right  to  dischari^e 
her.    It  does  not  appear  that  she  was  discharged  for  any  other  cause  than  the  lack  of  & 
proper  certificate.    The  circuit  judge  instructed  the  jury  to  find  for  the  school  district, 
and  judgment  was  entered  for  the  defendent. 

The  judgment  19  right.  The  secretary  had  no  authority,  four  days  after  the  refusal 
of  the  board  of  examiners  to  grant  plaintiff,  upon  examination,  a  certificate,  to  issue  a 
special  certificate  to  her.  The  certificate  so  issued  was  invalid.  The  school  district  had 
a  right  to  the  services  of  a  competent  teacher,  and  one  who  received  the  proper  licexkse 
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to  teach  under  law.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  counsel  for  plaintiff  that  the  State 
aathorizeB  the  secretary  at  any  time,  where  no  rules  and  regulations  to  the  contrary 
are  established  by  the  board  of  school  examiners,  upon  a  personal  examination  to  grant 
a  special  certificate,  and  that  the  second  special  certificate  issued  by  him  to  the  plaintiff 
was  good  until  another  public  examination  of  teachers  was  held.  To  hold  this,  would 
authorize  the  secretary  at  any  time  to  nullify  the  action  of  the  board,  and  to  make  him 
in  effect,  the  sole  person  under  the  law  to  judge  of  the  qualification  of  teachers  and  to 
issue  certificates.  The  object  of  the  statute,  eyidently,  was  to  bridge  over  the  time 
between  the  commencement  of  a  school  and  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  certificate  issued  to  plaintiff.  The  intention  is  also  plain  that  such 
certificate  shall  have  life  only  to  the  time  of  such  examination ;  and  that  if  the  appli- 
cant for  a  certificate  is  rejected,  though  holding  a  special  one,  she  shall  not  be  granted 
another  special  certificate  immediately  upon  the  heels  of  such  examination. 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  examiners  did  not  participate  in  the  examination  of  plaintiff 
or  that  an  unauthorized  person  filled  his  place  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
board,  cannot  effect  the  situation  of  the  plaintiff.  A  majority  of  the  board  acted  and 
decided  against  her,  and  she  cannot  question  the  validity  of  such  action  in  this  suit.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  no  legal  public  examination  took  place,  and  it  is  not  shown  that  the 
action  of  Mr.  Stecker  had  anything  to  do  with  her  failure  to  obtain  a  certificate  upon 
such  examination.    The  judgment  is  affirmed  with  costs. 

The  other  justices  concurred. 

IV. 

TEACHER'S  CONTBACT— NORMAL  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 

Smith  V.  School  Diatriet  No,  2  of  Pleasant  Plains^Schools  and  School  Districtn— 

QwUifteation  0/  TeacHera, 
MORSE,  J. 

The  plaintiff  was  hired  by  [the  proper  officers  of  the  defendent  school  district  as  a 
eacher,  and  the  contract  prescribed  by  law  in  such  cases  was  duly  executed  in  writing, 
and  signed  by  the  proper  persons.  Under  such  contract  the.' defendant  taught  the  dis- 
trict  school  from  September  13,  1886,  until  the  3d  day  of  March,  1887,  at  which  time 
the  schoolhouse  burned.  She  was  employed  for  a  term  of  nine  months  and  was  to  be 
paid  |60  per  month;  such  payment  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  14th  day  of  June,  1887. 
The  next  day  after  the  burning  of  the  schoolhouse  the  plaintiff  notified  the  school 
officers  that  she  wished  to  go  on  with  the  school,  and  held  herself  in  readiness  to  per- 
form her  contract.  At  the  time  of  the  fire  she  had  been  paid  $888,  a  sum  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  the  time  she  had  taught.  The  school  board  notified  her  that  she 
should  not  continue  the  school.  She  obtained  no  employment  elsewhere  and  made  no 
effort  to  secure  any.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1887,  she  demanded  the  balance  of  her 
wages  for  the  full  term.  $207.  Payment  was  refused.  She  brought  suit  in  the  Circuit 
Goart  for  the  County  of  Lake.  The  sole  defense  was  that  she  was  not  a  qualified 
teacher  at  the  time  of  her  employment  and  therefor  could  not  recover.  When  she 
entered  into  the  contract  she  was  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  had  in 
her  posseeaion  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Instruction  of  said  school,  of  which  fact 
the  School  Board  were  informed.  But  this  certificate  was  not  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
county  board  of  school  examiners  until  about  October  30,  1886.  At  that  time  she 
was  informed  by  one  of  the  Examiners  that  it  must  be  filed  and  handed  it  to  him,  and 
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he  recorded  it  in  the  record  book  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  Board  of  School  Exami- 
ners.   Ihe  statute  provides  that  such  certificate  ''  shall  serve  as  a  legal  certificate  of 
qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State  when  a  copy  thereof  shall  hav& 
been  filed  or  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  leical  examining  officer  or  officers  of  the 
county,  township,  city,  or  district.*'    Howeirs  Statute,  §  4069.    This  certificate  cannot 
be  annulled  save  by  the  board  of  instruction  of  the  Normal  School;  but  its  effect  can 
be  suspended  and  the  holder  thereof  stricken  from  the  list  of  qualified  teachers,  by 
the  legal  examinging  officers.    The  Circuit  Judge  instructed  to  find  for  the  plaintiff 
facts  being  undisputed;  and  she  recovered  judgment  for  $212.80,  the  full  amount  of 
her  w&ges,  and  interest,  less  the  payments  made  before  thefire. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  that  this  statute  is  mandatory  ;  that 
she  was  not  a  qualified  teacher  when  the  contract  was  made,  and  that  therefore  the 
contract  was  void  in  its  inception,  and  that  no  subsequent  filing  of  such  contract  nor 
ratification  by  the  district  officers  of  the  contract  could  give  such  contract  life  or  valid- 
ity. In  his  brief  the  counsel  reviews  the  legislation  of  this  State  from  1857  to  the 
present  time,  and  ably  and  ingeniously  argues  therefrom  that  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  was  to  make  this  requirement  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  right  to  teach  ;  that  the  holding  of  the  certificate  is  not  enough,  and 
confers  no  right  as  a  qualified  teacher  upon  the  holder  unless  tbe  same  is  filed  with  the 
proper  officers.  We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  discuss  this  point,  however.  The 
plaintiff  was  paid  by  the  district  for  the  month  and  a  half  she  taught  before  the  filing 
of  her  certificate,  and  for  nearly  four  months  after.  During  the  time  for  which  she 
seeks  to  recover  she  was  a  qualified  teacher  under  the  strict  terms  of  the  statute,  and 
she  is  as  much  entitled  to  her  pay  as  she  would  have  been  had  she  actually  taught  unti^ 
*  the  end  of  her  term.  If  she  had  actually  taught  the  whole  term  the  school  district 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  raise  this  technical  point  that  her  certificate  was  not 
filed  until  October  80,  1886.  See  Crane  v.  Bennington,  28  N.  W.  Rep.  107.  Neither 
will  they  be  allowed  to  do  so  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case.  We  do  not  think 
the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  look  up  any  other  school  or  endeavor  to  find  other  employ- 
ment during  the  remainder  of  her  term.  It  was  not  her  duty  to  find  work  out  of  her 
vocation,  and  it  was  out  of  the  season  to  obtain  a  situation  as  a  school  teacher.  The 
judgement  is  affirmed  with  cost. 

Sherwood,  C.  J.,  and  Champlin,  J.,  concurred  ;  Campbell  and  Long  J.  J.,  did  not  ait. 

V. 

INABILITY    OF    DISTEICT    BOARD    TO     SECURE     QUALIFIED 

TEACHER. 

State  ex  rel.  Hale  v,  Risley,  Moderator, 

Schools  and  School  Districts— Employment  of  Unqualified  Tea/ihers— Mandamus, 

Mandamus  will  not  lie  on  the  action  of  one  who  has  approved  of  the  act  complained 
of,  to  compel  a  moderator  to  bring  suit  on  an  assessor's  bond  for  paying  an  order  for 
the  salary  of  a  teacher  not  legally  qualified  and  employed  in  case  of  necessity  by  a 
school  board  which  is  satisfied  with  her  capacity  to  teach. 

Petition  for  mandamus. 

Prior  to  the  fall  of  1886  school  district  No.  1,  Boss  township,  Kalamazoo  county,  had 
employed  teachers  without  certificates,  paying  them  from  moneys  raised  by  the  district,. 
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and  at  a  special  meeting  held  in  November,  1883,  on  the  statement  of  the  relator, 
Luther  V.  Hale,  who  presided  as  moderator  of  the  difficulty  of  hiring  legally  qualified 
teachers,  the  district  board  was  instructed  to  employ  such  a  qualified  teacher  if  to  be 
found,  and  if  not,  one  not  leg^y  qualified.  At  the  annual  school  meeting  in  1886,  over 
which  relator  presided,  it  was  resolved  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote,  "that  if  the  dis- 
trict board  hired  a  teacher  who  gave  satisfaction,  but  failed  to  procure  a  certificate,  he 
or  she  should  be  retained  and  paid  out  of  any  moneys  raised  in  the  district."  Thereupon 
the  board  advertised  for  a  teacher,  and  being  unable  to  find  one  having  the  required 
certificate,  and  being  anxious  for  school  to  open,  employed  a  lady  on  trial  for  two 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  patrons  of  the  school  were  invited  to  visit  the  same  and 
judge  of  her  qualifications.  She  had  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  eight 
years  and  was  intending  to  apply  for  a  certificate  of  qualification  at  the  first  examina- 
tion of  teachers. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  weeks  she  had  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  was  employed 
by  the  board  for  four  and  one-half  months,  and  continued  to  teach  for  three  months, 
giving  like  satisfaction.  Soon  after  commencing  to  teach  she  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  required  branches,  only  failing  in  arithmetic  because 
she  could  not  give  the  analysis,  of  which  fact  the  school  board  was  ignorant, 
her  general  sti^iding  being  00  out  of  a  possible  100  per  cent.,  and  supposed  a 
certificate  would  be  granted  until  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  examination. 
On  being  informed  of  her  failure  the  teacher  was  re-examined  in  arithmetic, 
the  district  board  accompanying  her  for  that  purpose;  and  the  inspector  announced 
himself  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  competency  to  teach  that  branch  of  study,  and 
tiiat  he  would  meet  the  other  inspector  on  the  following  Saturday;  and  if  he  was 
satisfied  a  certificate  would  be  issued,  and  requested  the  presence  of  the  school  board 
at  such  meeting.  The  members  of  the  board  attended  and  found  that  a  petition  had 
been  filed  against  the  granting  of  such  certificate  and  were  informed  by  the  examiners 
that  if  a  counter  petition  containing  a  greater  number  of  names  was  filed,  it  would  be 
granted;  which  was  done,  but  on  account  of  the  disturbance  thus  created  in  the 
district  the  examiners  finally  declined  to  issue  the  certificate.  In  the  meantmie  the 
teacher  had  continued  her  work  and  given  satisfaction,  the  final  decision  of  the  exami- 
ners not  being  given  until  about  the  middle  of  December,  1886.  On  September  14, 
1886,  there  remained  in  the  district  treasury  $50.61,  of  moneys  raised  in  1885  for 
teacher's  wages,  and  on  that  day,  $114  was  raised  for  a  like  purpose  and  $12  for  the 
contingent  fund,  making  $176.61  outside  the  primary  school  and  one  mill  tax.  On 
December  20, 1886,  an  order  was  drawn  for  $120,  the  amount  due  said  teacher,  where- 
upon relator  and  others  applied  to  the  township  board  for  the  removal  of  the  members 
of  the  district  board  for  i)aying  out  such  money,  who  appeared  in  answer  to  citation. 
A  hearing  was  had  and  decision  rendered  that  the  money  had  not  been  improperly 
used  and  the  proceeding  was  dismissed.  Thereupon  relator  and  six  others  applied  in 
writing  to  the  respondent,  Geo.  Risley,  as  moderator  of  said  district,  to  bring  suit  on 
the  assessor's  bond  for  breach  of  its  conditions  in  paying  said  order,  and  on  his  refusal 
made  this  application  for  a  mandamua. 

Pbb  Cttsiam.  Mandamus  is  a  discretionary  writ,  and  will  be  allowed  only  in 
furtherance  of  justice  upon  a  proper  case  presented.  It  will  not  be  allowed  where  it  is 
apparent  that  it  is  applied  for  to  gratify  the  spite  of  a  private  individual,  nor  where  the 
relator  has  instigated,  authorized  or  approved  of  the  act  complained  of.  The  relator  in 
this  case  was  moderator  of  the  school  district,  and  presided  at  a  school  district  meeting 
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where  the  act  was  authorized  for  which  he  now  asks  a  mandamua  to  compel  suit  upon 
the  assessor's  bond,  because  such  act,  as  he  alleges,  was  unlawful.  It  does  not  appear 
by  his  petition  or  from  the  return  that  he  entered  any  protest  or  objection,  but 
declared  the  resolution  carried.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  payment  of  the 
school  teacher  under  the  circumstances  was  unlawful.  The  liability  of  a  school  district 
to  pay  a  teacher  for  seryices  actually  rendered  has  been  maintained  by  the  following 
authorities  :  School  Diet  vi,  Broum^  50  Yt.,  61 ;  School  DUt  va,  Estes,  18  Neb.,  52,  18 
N.  W.  Rep.,  16 ;  Stockdale  V8.  School  Dist,  47  Mich.,  226.  10  N.  W.  Rep.,  849  ;  Crane 
V8,  School  Dist,  61  Mich.,  299,  28  N.  W.  Rep.,  105.  The  general  policy  of  the  school 
law  is  that  schools  shall  be  taught  by  qualified  teachers,  but  necessities  may  arise 
where  this  cannot  be  done.  A  district  may  be  unable  to  find  a  qualified  teacher. 
Where  the  employment  of  an  unqualified  teacher  is  a  necessity,  the  school  district  is 
authorized  to  employ  one  who  has  not  the  proper  certificate,  if  the  school  board  are 
satisfied  that  the  teacher  is  otherwise  qualified,  and  to  pay  such  teacher  out  of  the 
moneys  belonging  to  the  district.  But  the  primary  school  moneys  and  mill  tax  cannot 
be  applied  to  that  purpose.  We  think  the  return  shows  such  a  case  of  necessity,  and 
the  mandamus  is  denied  with  costs. 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOOIATIOK 


Officers  for  1888. 

President, 
E.   P.    Chubch Greenville. 

Vice  Presidents. 

W.   D.    CiJZBE Ionia. 

P.  M.  Pakkkr. \ Qoincj. 

Secretary, 
E.  C.  Thompson East  Saginaw. 

Treasurer. 

Mbs.  C.  G.  Chapfbb Flint. 

Keeeutive  Committee. 

1885-8. 

J.  M.  B.  Sill Tpsilanti. 

a  G.  BUBKHEAD Portland. 

Ella  Dean Grand  Rapids. 

1886-9. 

I.  N.  Demmon Ann  Arbor. 

H.  N.    French Kalamazoo. 

Hiss  Maby  E.  Fish Greenville. 

1887-90. 

Geo.  F.  Mosher Hillsdale 

* 

Miss  M.  Louise  Jones Charlotte. 

AusTiK  George YpeOanti. 
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<Mlleers  ftor  1889, 

President. 

L.  R.   FiSKE Albion. 

Vice  Presidents. 

A.  E.  Haynes Hillsdale. 

J.  W.  Simmons Dowagiac. 

Secretary. 
H.  M.   Slauson Coldwater. 

Treasurer. 

Hiss  Mary  E.  Tilton Lansing. 

Executive  Committee, 

1886-9. 

L  N.  Dbmmon Ann  Arbor. 

H.  N.   French Kalamazoo. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Fish Greenville. 

1887-90. 

Geo.  F.   Mosher Hillsdale. 

Miss  M.  Louise  Jones Charlotte. 

Austin  George Ypsilanti. 

1888-91. 

Geo.  F,  Hunting Alma. 

J.  N.  McCall. Ithaca. 

Ore  Schurtz Charlotte. 
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THE  TEAJNSAOTIOl!fS  OF  THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Lansing,  Tuesday,  December  fB6,  1888. 

EYENIKG  SESSION. 

Cbortis^  by  Lansing  High  School  Choir. 
Prayer,  Rev.  G.  H.  Beale,  Lansing. 
Music,  ''Those  Evening  Bells/'  High  School  Qaintette. 
Address  of  Greeting,  Pres.  Jas.  B.  Angell,  of  the  State  University,  who 
gave  a  most  eloquent  and  happy  speech. 
Besponse,  Supt.  0.  T.  Ghrawn,  Traverse  City. 
Music,  Gentlemen's  Quartette. 
President's  address,  Supt.  E.  P.  Ghurch,  Greenville. 
Music,  ''When  My  Ship  Gomes  In,"  High  School  Quartette. 

THUBSDAY  HOBNIKG. 

Prayer,  Hon.  Lra  Mayhew,  Detroit. 

Music,  North  Lansing  Choir. 

Paper,  "Eelation  of  Intelligence  to  Crime,"  Hon.  Edwin  Willits,  Presi- 
dent of  Michigan  Agriculturid  College. 

Discussion,  Supt.  H.  M.  Slauson,  Coldwater,  Pres.  Willits,  Pres.  Fiske,  of 
Albion,  Prof.  Haynes,  of  Hillsdale,  Prof.  Barr. 

Music,  Lansing  School  Chorus,  '* Vine  Gatherers." 

Recess. 

Gov.  and  Mrs.  Luce  invited  teachers  to  informal  reception  in  executive 
parlors  this  evening.     Invitation  accepted. 

Supt.  D.  Howell  explained  diflSculty  of  the  workings  of  Reading  Circle^ 
and  introduced  the  following  resolution  in  behalf  of  the  council : 

Resolved^  That  the  subject  of  Beading  Circle  be  referred  to  the  County  Board  of 
Examiners  and  Supt  of  Public  Instruction.    Tabled. 

Paper,  "The  Pupil  in  Society,"  Supt.  W.  D.  Clizbe,  Ionia. 
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Discnsaion,  opened  by  Mary  E.  Fish^  Greenville  high  school.  Mr.  Wal- 
bridge.  Free.  Fiske^  Prof.  Fall^  of  Albion ;  Supt.  Walker^  Sapt  Slauson, 
Snpt.  Ransom,  Prin.  Hathaway. 

Committees  appointed : 

Resolutions — Prin.  Hathaway,  Baisin  Valley ;  Supt.  J.  A.  Stewart,  Port 
Enron;  Miss  H.  T.  Faller,  Oreenville ;  Prof.  J.  H«  Drake,  Ann  Arbor;  Supt.  J. 
B.  Estabrook,  Montague. 

Nominations — Prof.  D.  Fall,  Albion ;  Supt.  E.  M.  Bussell,  Battle  Creek : 
Sapt.  H.  G.  Bankin,  Lapeer;  Prin.  L.  G.  Gorton,  Detroit;  Supt.  0.  A.  Gower, 
Lansing. 

Reception — Pres.  E.  Willits,  Agricultural  College ;  Prof.  H.  King,  Olivet; 
Supt.  W.  S.  Perry,  Ann  Arbor ;  Supt.  G.  W.  Walker,  Adrian. 

Music,  Lansing  School  Chorus. 

APTBBNOON. 

Music,  Instrumental  Solo,    '^Saltarella,"  Miss  Juna  Todd. 

Paper,  ''Moral  Training  in  our  Public  Schools,''  Pres.  Oharles  Scott,  D. 
D.,  Pres.  Hope  College. 

Discussion,  Supt.  J.  G.  Plowman,  White  Pigeon ;  Supt.  George  Barnes, 
Supt  W.  8.  Perry,  Pres.  L.  B.  Fiske,  Prof.  Haynes,  Prof.  J.  Montgomery,  H. 
K  Warren,  Prof.  George. 

BBCBSS. 

Paper,  ''The  Natural  Method  in  Teaching  Language,''  Prof.  Lewis  Stuart, 
Alma  College. 

Discussion,  Prof.  B.  L.  D'Ooge,  State  Normal  School;  Prof.  Lutes  of 
Albion. 

EVENING,  7M  P.  M. 

Music,  Mrs  Sophie  Knight. 

Address,  "The  Value  of  Classical  Stuaies,"  Dean  Alfred  A.  Wright  of 
Boston.  This  was  a  very  entertaining  presentation  of  an  old  subject,  the 
lecturer  taking  the  ground  that  the  ultimate  end  of  education  should  be 
the  up-building  of  christian  character ;  that  the  yalue  of  a  study  should  be 
measured  by  this  canon.  That  the  study  of  New  Testament  Greek  yielded 
this  result  and  should  be  pursued.  No  copy  of  this  paper  was  received  for 
publication. 

Music,  "Annie  Laurie,"  Ladies'  Quartette,  Mrs.  Barrick,  Mrs.  Knight, 
Miss  Nora  Towne,  and  Mrs.  Keyes. 

FRIDAY  MORNING.  9: 00  A.  M. 

Music,  "  There  Were  Shepherds." 
Prayer,  Supt.  J.  G.  Plowman,  White  Pigeon. 
Music,  Ladies'  Quartette. 

Secretary  Thompson  read  the  following  message  from  Indiana  Teacherk' 
Association: 

«  Four  hundred  Hoosiers  in  council  assembled  send  greetings  to  ^heir  fellow  workers 
in  Michigan.    Lewis  H.  Jones,  president." 
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On  motion  President  Ohnrch  sent  the  following  reply : 

Four  hundred  Michigan  teachers  gathered  in  convention  return  greeting  to  their 
co-workers  in  Indiana. 

Paper^  ''Kindergarten  Methods  in  Our  Public  Schools ;  What  and  How 
Much/'    Mary  Lockwood^  Alma. 

Discussion,  Supt.  A.  S.  Hall,  Oadillao;  Prof.  J.  Goodison,  Snpt.  Howell, 
Supt.  McLean,  H.  G.  Jones,  Detroit;  Supt.  Olizbe,  Supt.  Burkhead,  H.  B. 
Pattengill,  Miss  Vandewalker,  Ypsilanti;  Miss  Ross,  Alma;  Prof.  A. 
George,  Miss  Mary  Sherman,  Mason ;  Supt.  Howell,  Supt.  G.  A.  Parker, 
Fort  Gratiot ;  Mrs.  D.  E.  Wood,  Englewood,  Miss  Orpha  Satter  e  . 

Music,  Ladies'  quartette. 

Mr.  Pattengill  explained  briefly  the  object  of  the  Young  Folks'  Reading 
Circle, 

Supt.  Howell  of  Lansing,  spoke  of  ^changing  time  of  holding  meeting  to 
summer's  vacation. 

Prof.  Strong  not  being  able  to  be  present  the  subject  <  f  Alcohol  and  Nar- 
cotics was  presented  by  Miss  Emma  Loughnane,  of  Lapeer.  Prof.  A.  B. 
Haynes,  Supt.  0.  D.  Thompson,  Prof.  Ira  Mayhew,  Prof.  D.  Fall,  Snpt. 
Clizbe,  of  Ionia ;  Miss  Sherman. 

In  Senate  Chamber,  the  College  Men's  Section  in  charge  of  President 
AngelL 

Paper,  "  The  Study  of  Physics,"  Prof.  A.  E.  Haynes,  Hillsdale  College. 
Discussion  opened  by  Prof.  J.  Montgomery,  Kalamazoo  College.     Prof.  A. 
E.  Haynes,   Prof.   Montgomery,  Prof.   D.  Fall,   President  Scott,  of  Hope 
College;  President  H.  Q.  Butterfield,  Mr.  A.  J.  Volland,  of  Grand  Bapida; 
Mr.  C.  W.  Carman,  C.  T.  Grawn. 

Paper,  ''Synthetic  and  Analytic  Criticism.  Prof.  G.  M.  Gayley,  Ann. 
Arbor. 

Resolution  presented  by  President  L.  R.  Fiske. 

Beaolvedf  That  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the  plan  inaugurated  at  this  meeting 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  having  a  session  for  those  engaged  in  the  work  (S 
higher  education,  and  recommend  its  continuance. 

Adopted. 
Adjournment. 

QENERAL  SESSION-AFTERNOON  8:00  O'CLOCK. 

Music,  Duet,  Mrs.  Rarrick  and  Miss  Nora  Towne. 

Paper,  Supt.  J.  W.  Simmons,  ^'Summer  Normals,  their  place  in  our  Edu- 
cational System." 

Discussion,  Secretary  Orr  Schurtz,  Eaton  county;  Supt.  J.  G.  Plowman, 
White  Pigeon ;  Supt.  Burkhead,  Hon.  S.  S.  Babcock,  Detroit;  Rev.  Dr. 
Fiske,  Albion ;  Supt.  Howell. 

aEGBSS. 

Paper,  "The  Township  Unit  in  Our  School  System,' '  Prof.  S.  D.  Barr, 
Albion  College. 
Discussion,  Supt.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor. 
Mr.  Pattengill  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolvedf  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Michigan,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  that  the  Township  District  System  would  be  advanta^BOUs  to  the 
public  schools  of  this  State,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  this  system  to  the  favorite 
attention  of  the  legislature  of  our  State,  and  ask  them  to  pass  a  law  looking  to  that  end* 
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Adopted  by  a  large  and  ananimoas  rising  vote. 

Besolation  to  pass  reading  circle  work  over  to  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instrnotion  and  county  secretaries  was  tabled^  and  funds  in  its  hands  voted 
to  the  treasury  of  this  association. 

Beport  of  Committee  on  Resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  an  association,  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  president  and 
other  ofScers  of  the  association  for  ^eir  efforts  in  making  this  meeting  a  success;  to  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  Capitol,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Lansing  for  courtesies  extended. 
Senlved,  That  we  express  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  eloquent  and  instructive 
address  by  Dean  Alfred  A.  Wright;  and  of  the  excellent  music  furnished  by  the  young 
people  of  Lansing. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  Gk>v.  Cyrus  O.  Luce  and  wife  our  thanks  for  the  cordial 
reception  given  by  them  to  the  members  of  the  Sta^  Teachers^  Association. 

ReKived,  That  we  commend  the  Yoimg  Folks*  Reading  Circle  to  the  pupils  of  the 
State. 

Resolved,  That  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  this  asso- 
ciation we  invite  the  officers  of  the  Charitable  and  Reformatory  Institutions  of  Michi- 
gan to  take  part  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the  association:  further,  that  we  instruct  our 
representative  to  the  National  Association  to  seek  to  bring  the  various  State  organiza- 
tions into  closer  relation  with  the  National  Association  of  Teachers. 

F.  R.  Hathaway. 
J.  A.  Stewart, 
j.  b.  estabbook. 
Miss  H.  T.  Fuller. 
J.  H.  Drake. 

Preamble  and  resolutions  offered  by  A.  E.  Haynes  and  passed  unani- 
mously: 

In  view  of  the  fact  of  our  learning  that  ez-Gov.  Austin  Blair  has  been« 
thinking  of  writing  his  experience  during  the  civil  war^  as  Governor  of  Mich- 
igan, and  because  of  his  intimate  relations  during  that  interesting  period 
with  the  immortal  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet, — under  the  title  of  ''The  Becol- 
lections  of  a  War  Governor/*  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  assembled  in  its  3dth  annual 
flesBion,  that  recognizing  uie  eminent  services  of  Mr.  Blair  for  the  preservation  of  lib- 
erty and  union  and  his  exceptional  advantages  for  securing  valuable  historic  informa- 
tion, we  most  respectfully  and  sincerely  request  him  to  carry  out  this  worthy  purpose. 

REPORT  OP  THE  TREASURER  OF  THE   MICHIGAN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1888. 

Mrs.  C  O.  Chaffee  in  account  with  Michigan  State  Teachers^  Association,    Dr. 

1888. 

Harch27.  To  amount  from  former  treasurer $187  74 

I>ec.«8.      "  annual  fees  received. 108  60 

'*       ^  interest  on  Msociatlon  funds. 8  75 

-         $299  99 

Mrs.  C,  Q.  Chaffee  in  account  toith  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association,    Cr. 
Dec.  12.   By  bUl  paid  E.  P.  Church  (Pres.)  for  olrculars,  programs,  R.  R.  certificates, 

postage,  express  and  telegrams S82  29 

*•    ».    **  bill  paid  D.  D.  Thorp  for  membership  cards 2  60 

"    28.    ••     "     "     K.  P.  Church  (Pres.)  for  R.  R.  certificates,  postage,  stationery 

andoiroulars 9  82 

"     * paid  Dean  Wright  (lecturer) 82  20 

* *     for  music  for  State  Teachers' Association 26  00 

•*    *.      i»     ..     ««     ]^.  R,  PattengiQ  for  local  notices 2  00 

•*      **     •*     '*     for  exchange. 26 

**    "      *•     "     "     for  express  and  postage 36 

»      i»     M     i«     K. C.Thomson  (Secretary) for  postage,  mailing,  express,  etc...     1105 

*•     *•      •'  balance  in  treasury 134  53 

1399  99 

MRS.  C.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Treamrtr. 
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Election  of  officers: 

As  it  was  apparently  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  convention^  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  Dr.  L.  R.  Fiske,  of  Albion^  for 
President  of  the  Association. 

The  committee  on  nominations  presented  the  following  report  which  was 
adopted : 
Your  committee  on  nominations  submit  the  following  report : 
For  First  Vice-President— A.  B.  Haynes,  Hillsdale. 
For  Second  Vice-President — J.  W.  Simmons,  Dowagiac. 
For  Secretary — H.  M.  Slauson,  Coldwater. 
For  Treasurer — Miss  Mary  E.  Tilton,  Lansing. 

Executive  Gommittee  for  three  years — Dr.  Geo.  F.  Hunting,  Alma;  J.  N. 
McCall,  Ithaca;  Orr  Schurtz^  Charlotte.  For  one  year  to  fill  vacancy 
caused  by  removal  from  State  of  L.  R.  Halsey,  Miss  Mary  B.  Fish,  Green- 
ville. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DELOS  FALL, 
B.  M.  RUSSELL, 
H.  C.  RANKIN, 
MR.  GORTON, 
0.  A.  GOWBR, 

Committee* 
Supt.  Perry  moved  that  the  question  of  holding  the  meeting  of  the  as- 
'sociation  in  the  sammer  at  Bay  View  be  left  to  the  executive  committee. 
Not  concurred  in. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Howell  the  association  voted  to  print  its  proceedings 
and  distribute  usual  number  to  members. 

President  Church  thanked  the  association  for  their  support  and  introduced 
the  next  president.  Dr.  Fiske,  who  spoke  a  few  timely  words,  after  which 
the  association  adjourned. 

B.  P.  CHURCH, 

President. 
E.  C.  THOMPSON, 

Seer^ary. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERa 


Elizabeth  Armstrong,  Lapeer. 

Anna  E.  Arnolds,  Quincj. 

B.  8.  Avann,  Albion  (Col.). 

Helen  E.  G.  Balmer,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Chas.  E.  Barr,  Albion. 

a  D.  Barr,  Albion. 

H.  H.  Barton,  Ryerson. 

Eva  Bates,  HaatingB. 

W.  J.  Beal,  Asricaltural  Ck>llege. 

A.  L.  Bemis.  In  ashville. 

B.  Bennett,  West  Branch. 
£.  L.  Briggs,  Grand  Haven. 
J.  J.  Bronson,  St.  Joseph. 
Giles  T.  Brown,  Ithaca. 

P.  M.  Brown,  Big  Bapids. 
Jas.  Bryant,  Bellevue. 
Florence  E.  Buck,  Kalamaasoo. 
B.  F.  Buck,  Buchanan. 
Misj  Viola  N.  Buell,  Kalamazoo. 
S.  G.  Burkhead,  Howell. 
H.  Q.  Btttterfield,  Olivet. 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Chaffee,  Flmt. 
£.  P.  Church,  Greenville. 

A.  Clapp,  Vicksburff. 
Gertrade  Clark,  Coldwater. 
F.  £.  Converse,  Saranac. 

Miss  H.  £.  Conrad,  Grand  Rapids. 
W.  B.  Crawford,  Otisco. 
J.  A.  Orawford,  Coral. 
Elnora  Cuddeback,  Hubbardston. 
lida  Cummings,  Manistique. 
J.  Cupples,  Spring  Lake. 
Nora  Cutcheon,  iSpring  Lake. 
H.  H.  Dodds,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

B.  L.  D*Ooge,  Ypsilanti. 

'W.  A.  Ellis.  Bellfontaine  School,  Detroit. 

AUieEngell,  Portland. 

J.  B.  Estabrook,  Montague. 

Belos  Fall,  Albion. 

Kate  Finch,  Elsie. 

£.  M.  Fisher,  Marine  City. 

L.  R.  Fiske,  Albion. 

Henry  N.  French,  Kalamazoo. 

E,  P.  Gee,  Vernon. 

Austin  G^ge,  Tpdlanti. 

Marion  L.  G^ls,  Pontiac. 

Homer  £.  Gk>rdon,  UnionviUe. 

C.  T.  Qrawn,  Traverse  City. 
A  a  HaU,  CadUlac. 

C.  B.  Hall,  Detroit. 
EUa  Hallock,  Hastings. 
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Frederick  Lutz  Albion  CoUege,  Albion. 

Miss  Ida  A.  Macklem,  Quincy. 

Franc  M.  Macklem,  Quincy. 

J.  W.  Matthews,  Hastings. 

Miss  Emma  Mayhew,  Detroit. 

Ira  Mayhew,  Distroit. 

EUen  Maxwell,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Ray  G.  McDonald,  OtisviUe. 

Miss  Bertha  McElheny,  Bangor. 

Chas.  M.  McCran,  Bangor. 

J.  N.  Mead,  Midland. 

E.  L.  Mills,  Chippewa  Lake. 

J.  Montgomery,  Kalamazoo. 

W.  A.  Morse,  Middleville. 

Flora  A.  Nicholson,  Detroit. 

J.  T.  0*Keele,  Saginaw. 

G.  A.  Osinga,  Otsego. 

P.  M.  Parker,  Quincy. 

G.  A.  Parker,  Ft.  Gratiot. 

H.  R.  Pattengill,  Lansing. 

BeUa  Pazton,  Lansing. 

E.  M.  Plunkett,  Ovid. 

W.  8.  Perry,  Ann  Arbor. 

J.  G.  Plowman,  White  Pigeon. 

Miss  M.  H.  Prentiss,  Saginaw. 

H.  C.  Rankin,  Lapeer. 

N.  A.  Richards,  St.  Louis. 

Chas.  M.  Robbins,  Litchfield.' 

Antoinette  Robson,  Lansing. 

E.  M.  Russell,  Battle  Creek. 
Miss  O.  Satterlee,  Elalamazoo. 
Orr  Schurtz,  Charlotte. 
AVesley  Sears,  Coldwater. 
John  E.  Thwaits,  Albion. 
Prin.  J.  M.  B.  SUl,  Ypsilanti. 
J.  W.  Summons,  Dowagiac. 
Jas.  K.  Skinner,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
H.  M.  Slauson,  Coldwater. 

0.  E.  Smith,  Sclioolcraf  t. 

F.  D.  Smith,  FremontviJle. 
Chas.  N.  Sowers,  Hart. 

Miss  Nina  M.  Stephens,  Oscoda. 

J.  A.  Stewart,  Port  Huron. 

Lewis  Stuart,  Alma. 

F.  E.  Stroup,  Tawas  City. 

Julia  Sullivan,  Lapeer. 

Nellie  Sutton,  Detroit. 

E.  C.  Thompson,  Saginaw,  201  Washing* 

ton  street. 
O.  D.  Thompson,  Romeo. 
S.  B.  Tobey,  Norway. 
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D.  H.  Hammond,  Charlotte. 
Fred  B.  Hathaway,  Adrian. 
A.  E.  Haynes,  Hillsdale. 
M.  L.  Heartt,  Hillfldaie. 
J.  H.  Hetlej,  Shelby. 
£.  Hinckley,  Lawton. 
CoraHinman,  Whitehall. 
David  Howell,  Lansing. 
Charles  O.  Hoyt,  Qriss  Lake. 
J.  W.  Humphrey,  Holland. 
G^.  F.  Hunting,  Alma. 
EtUsabeth  Jeffreys,  Portland. 
H.  Q.  Jones,  Detroit. 
H.  King,  Olivet. 
A.  Lodeman,  Ypsilanti. 
Emma  Lott,  Ypsilanti. 
Emma  Lougfanane,  Lapeer. 


Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  Ypsilanti. 
A*  J.  Volland,  Gtend  Rapids. 
J.  L.  Wagner,  Qrand  Leage. 
N.  H.  Walbridge.  Evart. 
Mrs.  N.  H.  Walbridge,  Evart. 
Qeo.  W.  Walker,  Adrian. 

E.  C.  Warner,  Ypsilanti. 
James  Wamock,  Douglass. 
Francis  J.  West.  Chase. 

H.  E^irk  White,  Fenton. 

Pres.  Willets,  Lansing. 

Jennie  C.  Wilson,  Atlas. 

Mary  O.  Wilson,  Flint. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Wood,  Englewood,  111. 

Mary  L.  Wright,  Quincy. 

F.  E.  Young,  Hart. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME.* 


PJBBS.  JAMBS  B.  ANGELL  OF  THE  STATE  UKIYEBSITT. 


The  president  of  the  association  has  devolved  on  me  the  pleasant  duty  of 
welcoming  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  their  annual  meeting.  The  greeting 
is  already  apparent.  I  am  but  the  voice  to  speak  the  word  of  mutual  welcome 
that  comes  from  the  heart  of  every  one  present  and  trembles  on  the  lips  ready 
for  utterance.  We  have  come  already  to  enjoy  ourselves.  All  have  come 
from  the  Christmas  festivities^  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  every  one  found  his 
stocJcing  f  ulL  We  are  all  as  glad  as  the  children  are  that  Santa  Glaus 
has  been  along.  We  are  better  off  than  our  political  friends  who  hung  up 
their  socks  with  the  flattering  prospect,  in  a  majority  ot  cases,  of  getting 
nothing  in  them. 

We  all  are  ready  to  take  the  good  things  of  the  papers  and  discussions  which 
will  be  given  here,  but  the  social  intercourse  in  store  for  us  is  of  no  less  profit, 
and  I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  to  the  learned  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
are  to  favor  us  with  papers. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  class  that  has  more  right  to  be  joy- 
ful— and  none  is  more  joyful — than  has  the  teacher.  The  business  man  finds 
it  almost  impossible  to  lay  aside  the  pressing  cares  of  investments  and  business, 
but  the  teacher  is  not  burdened  beyond  what  he  is  able  to  bear  as  to  what  to 
do  with  his  surplus  earnings.  The  time  is  too  short  even  to  name  the  causes 
or  consider  the  materials  of  the  teacher's  joy. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  call  your  attention  to  the  material  upon  which  we 
work.  No  artist  ever  had  the  like ;  no  sculptor  such  marble,  no  painter 
such  pigments.  What  can  be  equal  to  the  mind  and  soul  of  children?  As 
sensitive  to  speech  as  the  seolian  harp  to  the  breezes  of  as  ummer  evening. 
The  slightest  word  may  leave  a  lasting  impression,  like  the  ripples  on  the 
sand  which  thousand  of  years  since  were  caught  in  the  rocks,  and  to-day  are 
filed  in  the  stones  of  the  walks  on  which  we  tread. 

Again  what  are  the  implements  we  use?  What  are  the  instruments  in  our 
art?  The  thoughts  of  the  wisest  men,  and  with  reverence,  we  may  say,  the 
thoughts  of  Ood. 

Teachers,  what  have  you  been  doing  in  teaching  the  child  the  multiplication 
table?  Yon  have  been  giving  him  the  material  with  which  he  can  climb  the 
loftiest  heights  of  thought  ever  reached  by  Newton  or  LaPlace. 

The  log-cabin  teacher  who  is  now  giving  the  little  one  his  first  lessons  in 
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the  a  b  abSj  is  teaching  him  a  language  by  which  he  may  interrogate  Socrates, 
Plato,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  What  are  the  achievements  of  Raphael  or 
Angelo,  what  is  a  Madonna,  a  David  or  a  Moses  compared  with  the  products 
of  onr  art?  Onrs  is  a  nobler  instrnment  than  the  artist's  or  the  sculptor's  and 
our  work  is  nobler. 

Our  calling  also  serves  to  keep  us  young.  We  live  with  the  young,  think 
their  thoughts,  and  look  at  things  from  the  child's  point  of  view  —  if 
you  can't  do  this  yon  are  not  fit  to  teach  and  should  be  turned  out  The 
true  teacher  lives  on  the  sunrise  side  of  life ;  he  never  passes  high  noon. 
There  never  was  a  true  teacher  who  became  entirely  old.  Some  grow  gray, 
occasionally  one  is  bald,  but  they  are  always  young.  They  all  catch  the  glow 
of  happiness  reflected  from  the  beaming  faces  of  the  youth. 

The  teacher  should  moreover  be  happy  as  he  considers  the  reflex  influence- 
of  his  calling.  The  good  teacher  ever  strives  to  lead  his  pupils  to  high  and 
lofty  purposes,  and  these  endeavors  have  their  reflex  influence  on  the  teacher. 
Teacher's  names  are  not  numerous  in  police  records,  and  few  appear  in 
columns  of  our  papers  among  the  reports  of  vice.  Persons  of  low  moral 
training  are  not  drawn  to  this  calling,  but  they  are  elevated  by  the  in- 
influence  of  the  profession.  Our  calling  is  then  a  peculiarly  happy  one.  Let 
us  acknowledge  this  always.  I  voice  the  welcome  that  everyone  gives  to  all 
the  rest. 


RESPONSE. 

SUPT.  C.  T.  OBAWN,  TRAVERSB  OTTT. 

To  you,  sir,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
I  would  tender  our  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  for  your  eloquent  word  of 
greeting.  From  all  parts  of  the  State,  we  have  assembled  at  this  our  Jerusa- 
lem in  order  to  receive  intellectual  food  and  inspiration  for  the  all  important 
duties  of  the  profession  of  which  we  are  the  representatives.  We  have 
come  from  the  district  schools,  the  village  schools,  the  city  schools,  the 
denominational  colleges,  the  Normal  school  and  the  University  to  sit  in 
council  upon  some  of  the  great  educational  problems  of  the  day.  We  are 
here  for  enjoyment,  for  inspiration  and  for  work.  Some  of  us  have  come  with 
the  view  of  going  into  the  pumping  business  for  a  few  days,  and  can  assure 
those  who  are  to  present  papers  at  this  meeting  that  we  hope  to  pump  them 
dry  before  the  session  closes. 

The  topics  to  be  presented  at  this  meeting  cover  a  wide  field,  and  are  of 
interest  to  teachers  of  all  grades,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  University, 
and  our  deliberations  cannot  but  result  in  great  good  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
ion. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  in  responding  further  to  the  earnest  greeting  just 
voiced  by  the  honored  president  of  our  great  University,  I  speak  in  behalf  of 
a  body  of  men  and  women  who  have  in  their  keeping  the  deepest  and  widest 
interests  of  this  country.  The  time  has  at  last  come  when  the  vital  relation 
of  education  not  only  to  the  highest  interests  Of  society  but  also  to  material 
prosperity  and  civilization  is  recognized  by  all  intelligent  men  and  women. 
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The  great  yalne  of  oar  system  of  public  schools  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
awaken  and  intensify  human  desires,  and  not  only  this,  these  desires  when 
once  quickened  impel  men  to  effort  in  order  to  secnre  the  means  of  their 
gratification.  It  has  been  said  that  the  American  people  are  the  most  indus- 
trious, enterprising  and  ingenious  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  attri- 
bute this  to  the  general  culture  and  inspiration  which  our  public  schools  give, 
TTorth  infinitely  more  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  than  any  technical 
skill  these  institutions  can  give. 

Education  is  the  parent  of  industry  and  material  prosperity,  and  as  a  result 
of  its  benign  influence  our  land  is  filled  with  the  hum*of  varied  and  multiply- 
ing forms  of  labor.  In  this  age  of  marvelous  inventions  and  improvement 
in  all  departments  of  human  industry,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  before  any  of 
these  material  results  came  into  existence  they  were  born  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  had  toiled  and  thought  under  the  inspiration  caught  from  the  schools 
of  our  land.  Out  from  our  public  schools  have  come  the  men  who  have  made 
this  nation  the  most  industrious,  the  most  prosperous,  the  most  versatile 
nation  on  the  earth.  Yet  in  the  face  of  these  obvious  facts  we  hear  the 
charge  which  Bacon  made  against  the  schools  of  England  in  his  time,  that 
they  were  ^'filling  the  realm  with  idle,  indigent  and  wanton  people,"  repeated 
against  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  No  grosser  misrepresentation  was 
ever  made,  for  statistics  show  that  where  education  has  done  its  work  most 
universally  and  effectually  there  will  be  found  the  least  idleness,  tjhe  intensest 
industry  and  the  greatest  wealth. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  to  go  from  this  annual  gathering  to  our  respective 
fields  of  labor  impressed  with  the  importance  of  training  our  pupils  to  become 
strong,  self-reliant,  independent  and  free.  Let  us  make  education  broad  and 
generous,  remembering  that  a  broad  and  generous  culture  is  often  the  ante- 
cedent cause  that  makes  success  in  specific  callings  poesible.  Let  us  make 
education  thoroughly  human  by  developing  all  the  God-given  faculties  and 
sympathies  symmetrically.  Let  us  make  the  broad  foundations  of  our  com- 
mon schools  full  of  vitality  and  energy.  Let  us  labor  to  strengthen  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  our  common  schools  and  our  magnificent  State  institu- 
tions, happy  in  the  thought  that  in  this  noble  State  there  is  no  break  in  the 
chain  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  University.  We  are  proud  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  our  Normal  school,  our  colleges  and  our  great  University, 
broad,  solid,  and  rearing  high  her  pinnacles  into  the  pure  air  of  liberal 
thought  and  culture.  We  are  proud  of  the  institution  under  whose  auspices 
we  have  assembled,  because  here  teachers  of  all  grades  are  brought  into  sym- 
pathy with  each  other ;  here  the  district  school  teacher  can  shake  hands  with 
the  college  professor ;  here  we  are  made  to  feel  that,  however  humble  may  be 
the  position  we  occupy,  we  belong  to  the  great  brotherhood  of  teachers,  the 
final  result  of  whose  labors  will  be  the  highest  happiness  of  the  individual, 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  nations,  the  dignity  and  glory  of  humanity. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


SUFT.  E.  P.  CHURCH,  OBEBNVILLE. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  members  0/  the  Michigan  State  Teachers*  Association: 

The  completion  of  another  year  finds  the  teachers  of  our  great  common- 
wealth again  assembled  in  annual  convention.     This  yearly  gathering  of  the 
educational  forces  of  a  State  is  a  matter  of  profound  import  to  our  people. 
Influences  will,  or  certainly  should,  go  forth  from  these  meetings  that  will 
affect  our  whole  school  system.     As  the  devout  Jews  assembled  from  year  to 
year  in  "  the  city  of  their  solemnities/'  so  earnest,  thoughtful,  progressive 
teachers  in  this  State  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  our  capital  city.    We 
come  in  part  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  our  seniors  and 
superiors  in  the  educational  work ;  and  in  part  to  feel  the  hearty  hand  grasp 
of  men  and  women  who  are  earnest  workers  in  a  common  cause.     We  come 
to  see  the  friendly  light  of  their  benevolent  countenances,  that  we  may  par- 
take of  their  spirit  and  emulate  their  virtues.    We  come  conscious  of  our 
ipdividual  defects,  but  reaching  forward  for  something  better.     We  gather 
with  hearts  loyal  to  our  peninsular  State,  and  equally  loyal  to  our  whole 
nation.    To  a  full  participation  in  the  deliberations  of  this  association  we 
welcome  the  veterans  of  many  years'  experience,  and  the  new  recruits  just 
donning  the  teacher's  vestments.      This  is  no  secret  order;  there  are  no 
private  sessions :  there  are  no  mysterious  grips  or  passwords.    '' Welcome" 
is  written  over  all  our  portals  and  inscribed  on  all  our  door-posts.     To  all, 
from  the  president  and-  faculty  of  our  State  University,  to  the  toilers  in  log 
schoolhouses,  the  invitation  is  ^^Oome  I"    We  all  need  advice,  consultation 
and  concert  of  action.     As  teachers  in  Michigan,  our  thoughts  naturally  turn 
first  to  our  own  State.     It  is  probably  safe  to  assert  that  this  commonwealth 
is  yet  but  in  its  infancy  in  respect  to  population,  manufactures,  commerce 
and  in  the  development  of  its  material  resources.    It  is  also  as  true,  doubt- 
less, that  our  schools  and  institutions  of  learning  are  as  yet  not  far  removed 
from  an  embryo  state.    "  We  know  not  what  we  shall  be."    With  an  exten- 
sive water-front  affording  large  facilities  for  commerce;  with   a  mineral 
wealth  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  of  our  sisterhood  of  States,  and  with 
forests  equaled  by  none  of  them ;  with  a  soil  rich  in  natural  adaptation  to 
yield  abundantly  all  the  products  of  this  latitude ;  with  a  climate  healthful 
and  invigorating;  and  with  a  habitable  area  larger  than  that  of  some  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  Michigan  has  within  itself  almost  the  possibilities  of  an 
empire.     In  addition  to  these  favoring  circumstances,  the  very  position  of 
our  State  will  bring  us  into  intimate  relations  with  the  east,  west  and  the 
great  northwest.    Our  natural  water-ways  furnish  means  of  chenp  and  rapid 
transit  for  the  products  of  the  west  to  the  sea-board  and  to  Europe.     The 
great  systems  of  railroads  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  already 
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l)elt  onr  State.  The  great  tranB-contioental  lines  of  travel  between  western 
Earope  and  eastern  Asia  and  the  continent  of  Australia  pass  through  onr 
borders.  We  are  easily  connected  with  every  part  of  onr  own  land,  and  of 
the  habitable  globe.  The  products  of  the  Occident  and  the  orient  come  to 
onr  doors,  and  their  people  walk  our  streets  and  make  their  homes  among  us, 
takii}g  part  in  our  business  and  affecting  our  social,  political,  Intellectual  and 
moral  life.  If  a  line  were  drawn  across  this  State  from  east  to  west,  passing 
through  the  city  of  Lansing,  it  would  be  found  that  nearly  half  of  our  popu- 
lation resides  south  of  that  line.  All  of  our  colleges,  except  the  one  most 
recently  founded,  are  south  of  the  same  line.  To  the  north  of  this  line  is  a 
vast  area  capable  of  supporting  a  population  more  dense  than  is  now  found 
on  our  southern  border.  Already  the  population  of  Michigan,  which  is  about 
2,000,000,  exceeds  that  of  Massachusests,  and  when  our  people  shall  be  as 
numerous  per  square  mile  as  hers,  we  shall  number  twelve  and  one-half  mil- 
lions. The  area  of  this  State  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  England,  and  her 
population  is  estimated  at  about  24,000,000 ;  and  when  this  State  shall  be  as 
thickly  peopled  per  square  mile  as  is  the  average  in  the  British  Islands,  our 
enumeration  will  exceed  15,000,000.  And  this  probably  does  not  exceed  th& 
possibilities  of  the  casei 

Now,  the  important  fact  connected  with  all  this  is,  that  this  is  a  republi- 
can government,  a  government  by  the  people,  and  one  of  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  success  and  perpetuity  in  a  popular  government  is  intelligence  in  the 
mass  of  its  citizens.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  few  prominent  leaders  be 
intelligent.  Every  voter  needs  the  clear  insight  and  foresight  acquired  by 
thoughtful  culture  and  mental  discipline;  for  every  voter  is  in  a  sense  a  legis- 
lator, and  a  part  of  the  judiciary  and  executive  departments  of  the  State. 
Few  things  are  so  costly,  so  wasteful,  so  lacking  in  economy  to  our  people  as 
ignorance.  As  the  population  of  our  State  enlarges  this  will  be  increasingly 
true.  Right  here  the  power  of  able  teachers,  good  schools  and  sound 
learning  must  be  felt.  Our  schools  must  be  in  great  part  the  agency  that 
will  avert  the  dangers  that  threaten  us  on  every  hand. 

Although  this  is  the  38th  anniversary  of  this  Association,  we  are  still  laying 
foundations.  Already  the  misguided,  wasteful  contest  between  labor  and 
capital  distracts  and  paralyzes  almost  every  great  industry,  and  seriously  im- 
perils all  smaller  ones  in  many  of  our  neighboring  States,  especially  in  the 
great  cities.  We,  as  a  State,  have  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of  exemption  from 
this^vil,  partly  because  we  have  no  large  cities,  and  partly  because  we  have 
not  yet  a  crowded  population.  With  increasing  numbers,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  large  foreign  element,  this  calamity  will  surely  come  within  our 
borders,  unless  we  prevent  it  by  more  general  education,  showing  both  partiea 
that  there  is  no  nataral  contest  between  labor  and  capital ;  that  the  harmo- 
nious union  of  the  two  is  equally  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  possessor  of 
money  and  the  owner  of  muscle.  Our  people  must  be  taught  that  the  ''strike'^ 
will  not  adjust  differences  between  laborer  and  employer ;  that  it  entails  upon 
wage  earners  the  heaviest  loss  and  burden  that  they  bear.  Here  is  a  proper 
sphere  for  the  work  of  the  schools,  to  teach  the  principles  of  sound  economy 
to  all  the  children  in  the  State.  This  is  in  the  line  of  ''practical  education,'' 
that  is  so  much  desired  by  many.  By  a  law  of  our  State  we  are  required  to 
teach  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  in  general.  This  is 
well  and  should  not  be  neglected.  But  if  the  State  has  a  right  to  prescribe 
what  studies  shall  be  pursued  and  what  branches  taught,  it  has  a  right  to  in- 
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sist  that  loyalty  be  taaght,  that  patriotism  be  incalcated,  that  those  principles 
that  will  tend  to  the  preservation  of  oar  commonwealth,  be  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  children.  If  a  State  has  a  ri^ht  to  exist  at  all,  it  has  the  added 
right  to  seek  self-preservation  by  the  promulgation  of  all  principles  and  doc- 
trines that  are  essential,  or  that  contribnte  to  its  perpetnity,  and  to  the  pros- 
I>erity  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants.  The  people  of  this  good  State  have 
justly  been  proud  of  our  educational  system,  based  upon  our  common  schools, 
whose  upward  grades  converge  and  terminate  in  our  great  State  University  at 
Ann  Arbor ;  but  whose  downward  degrades  end  in  the  Reform  School  in  Lan- 
sing and  the  penitentiary  at  Jackson.  Our  common  school  system,  that  we 
reckon  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  free  institutions,  must  be  placed  on  a 
foundation  of  everlasting  granite,  every  stone  of  which  is  held  in  place  by 
clasps  and  bands  of  imperishable  steel.  The  recent  experience  of  puritan 
Boston  should  admonish  us  to  fore-arm  ourselves  against  the  unblushing 
audacity  oi  the  ''saloon  in  politics,^'  and  the  far-reaching,  deep-scheming 
plots  of  unscrupulous  Bomanism  directed  against  the  public  schools.  Let  the 
experience  of  great  Onicago  stimulate  us  to  be  vigilant  in  our  efforts  to  Amer- 
icanize, through  the  agency  of  our  common  schools,  every  foreigner  who 
enters,  and  every  child  of  foreign  parents,  born  within  the  borders  of  our 
State.  In  this  way,  more  effectually  than  in  any  other,  probably,  can  we 
defend  ourselves  from  the  baneful  effects  of  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the 
''socialist,^'  the  ''nihilist'^  and  the  '^anarchist;"  and,  may  I  not  say,  of  the 
Mormon?  It  has  been  said  thaf  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.'' 
May  it  not  as  truly  be  said  that  the  everlasting  continuance  of  our  schools, 
and  the  unrestrained  teaching  of  sound  doctrines  of  patriotism,  economy, 
Americanism  and  loyalty  are  essential  to  our  perpetuity?  The  sad  experience 
of  other  communities  will  surely  come  to  us  with  the  influx  of  an  ignorant 
and  conscienceless  European  population  unless  we  fortify  ourselves  against 
these  betimes  by  meeting  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  with  the  open  spelling 
book,  history,  science  of  government  and  principles  of  politick  economy, 
however  simply  and  untechnically.  We  must  gather  his  children  into  our 
schools,  and  pour  out  upon  them  our  American  ideas — ''will  he,  nill  he."  We 
must  insist  upon  intelligence  in  the  head,  and  loyalty  in  the  heart,  before  we 
place  the  ballot  in  their  hands. 

Indeed  it  would  be  eminently  proper  for  this  Association  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  our  law  relating  to  compulsory  education  is  efficiently  enforced,  and 
whether  any  additional  legislation  is  necessary  to  secure  a  better  compliance 
with  its  requirements.  If  we  design  to  maintain  our  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment our  motto  must  be,  "Intelligence  must  be  the  pre-requisite  to  citi- 
zenship.'' Our  daily  papers  inform  us  that  the  anarchists  of  Chicago  have 
organized  ''Sunday  schools"  in  saloons  and  adjacent  rooms,  into  which  they 
gather  the  children  and  instruct  them  in  systematic  disloyalty  and  hatred 
toward  our  government.  Our  watchword  and  battle-cry  everywhere  must 
be,  "Educate  the  people,  all  the  people,  both  native  and  foreign  born."  Prob- 
ably it  is  true  that  our  teachers  and  college  faculties  have  not  made  them- 
selves sufficiently  felt  in  our  educational  legislation. 

Almost  all  our  school  laws  show  the  marks  of  unskilled  hands.  Who  is  so 
well  qualified  to  make  valuable  suggestions  in  any  department  of  our  legisla- 
tion, as  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  that  depart- 
ment? 

The  presidents  and  faculties  of  our  University  and  denominational  col- 
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leges,  and  the  teachers  in  onr  public  schools,  nnderstand  more  thoroughly 
the  educational  defects  and  necessities  of  our  State^  than  clo  our  average  leg- 
islators, and  they  should  be  heard  in  these  matters.  Nor  should  they  always 
await  an  inyitation  before  expressing  an  opinion.  The  interests  of  our  edu- 
cational system  are  in  their  hftnds,  and  as  guardians  of  these  most  important 
interests,  it  is  proper  that  they  be  forward  to  petition  our  legislature,  and 
even  urge  that  body  to  adopt  any  measure  that  promises  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  schools.  It  will  never  do  %o  be  so  modest  as  to  make  odrselves 
inefficient.  No  reference  has  been  made  thus  far  in  this  discussion  to  the 
importance  of  moral  instruction  as  a  saving  power  among  our  people. 

This  is  not  because  small  importance  is  attached  to  that  agency,  but  be- 
cause that  part  of  the  subject  has  been  entrusted  to  worthier  hands  for  treat- 
ment and  presentation  to  this  Association.  It  will  perhaps  not  be  amiss  to 
say,  that  this  form  of  instruction  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  the  mission, 
Sunday  school,  and  church  organizations.  There  is  such  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  good  citizenship  and  sound  morality,  between  correct  doc- 
trinea  of  political  economy  and  righteousness,  between  statesmanship  and 
godliness,  that  this  part  of  an  education  should  not  be  left  to  purely  religious 
effort. 

The  spheres  of  the  school  and  the  church  may  and  in  many  places  do,  lie 
in  very  close  proximity,  and  in  some  instances  their  territories  seem  to  have 
only  an  imaginary  line  of  division,  or  even  to  overlap  each  other  at  times ; 
bnt  this  is  no  disadvantage  to  either.  Indeed  each  must  supplement  the 
work  of  the  other  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  To  the  church  must 
be  left  the  subject  of  theology,  but  applied  morality,  the  science  of  obliga- 
tion and  duty,  on  its  manward  side  at  least,  comes  properly  into  every  form 
of  education  and  instruction.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  to  Christian 
education  in  its  best  sense  we  are  to  look  for  the  best  things  that  we  desire 
for  our  people.  Christian  schools  and  colleges  have  always  been  the  promot- 
ers and  conservators  of  the  best  arts,  literature,  and  civilization  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  we  expect  they  will  continue  to  be  such  as  long  as  the  world 
shall  endure. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  to  retain  the  Bible  as  a  foundation  of  our  teach- 
ing in  morals,  and  we  do  well  to  be  jealous  of  every  attempt,  from  whatever 
source,  to  exclude  it  from  our  schools.  The  same  influence  that  seeks  to 
turn  the  Bible  out  of  our  cotnnlon  schools,  if  it  succeed,  will  at  the  next 
breath  taunt  us  with  having  Godless  schools. 

It  is  impossible  to  satisfy  unreasonableness,  bnt  safe  to  retain  the  traditions 
of  our  Puritan-American  fathers,  on  fundamental  points.  We  believe  the 
experiences  of  the  past,  the  sound  judgment  of  the  present,  and  the  hopes 
for  the  future  of  this  State,  with  all  its  coming  millions  of  population,  de- 
mand this  of  us ;  and  we  believe  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  this  generation 
will  not  consent  to  formulate  its  educational  theories  on  any  foundation  that 
leaves  out  a  chief  corner-stone. 

If  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  come  are  correct,  the  work  of  our 
TTniversity,  denominational  colleges.  Normal  School,  and  all  other  ii\stitu- 
tions  that  train  and  equip  teachers  for  their  work,  and  that  stand  at  the 
head  of  our  educational  system,  and  give  direction  largely  to  public  senti- 
ment in  matters  of  education,  is  a  most  momentous  one.  The  doctrines 
these  institutions  promulgate,  both  political  and  moral,  the  sentiments  they 
inculcate,  the  theories  of  government  they  teach,  will  be  disseminated  far  and 
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wide  by  the  pupils  they  tnin,  and  thus  their  influence  for  good  or  ill  will 
soon  be  multiplied  a  million  fold.  Our  higher  schools  of  to-day  are  shaping 
the  characters  of  indiyidual  citizens  and  of  states  for  a  century  to  come. 

No  teachers  ever  [stood  in  a  more  piyotal  position  than  do  those  of  this 
year  of  grace  1888/  Nor  is  this  true  of  the  teachers  of  Michigan  alone. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  prospective  increase  of  population  in  this  State, 
is  as  applicable  to  nearly  all  our  States  and  Territories;  certainly  to  all 
those  situated  in  the  southern,  weAem,  and  northwestern  portions  of  our 
national  domain.  The  hordes  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  now  coming  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  form  a  medium-sized  city  every  month.  Africa  is  already 
represented  in  America  by  six  millions  of  her  people.  These  diverse  nation- 
alities bring  into  different  parts  of  our  country  their  even  more  diverse 
views  of  personal  liberty,  education,  family,  and  State,  and  national  govern- 
ment. They  come  with  tastes  and  sentiments  anti-American,  anti-republi- 
can, if  not  in  some  cuses  anti-civilized.  They  come  with  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  disorders  within  and  upon  them.  Never  had  a  nation  a  mightier 
problem  to  grapple  with,  than  has  this  American  nation  in  its  efforts  to 
modify,  harmonize,  assimilate,  and  finally  safely  absorb  into  the  body  politic 
these  discordant  elements.  Never  have  men  and  women  been  hardened 
with  a  more  gigantic  task  than  is  imposed  upon  the  teachers  of  these  United 
States  in  this  generation.  To  one  standing  at  a  distance  and  viewing  the 
difficulties,  the  work  seems  almost  hopeless,  the  burden  too  great  to  be  lifted. 
But  this  work  must  be  done.  Our  national  preservation  depends  upon  it. 
If  we  do  not  Americanize  the  foreigners  they  will  de- Americanize  our 
children.  If  we  do  not  elevate  and  enlighten  them,  they  will  degrade, 
besot,  and  demoralize  us.  Every  teacher  of  every  grade,  from  University 
president  to  itinerant  boarder  in  rural  hamlet ;  from  him  who  sits  in  up- 
holstered chair  in  palatial  apartments,  to  him  who  gathers  his  little  flock 
within  humble  walls  of  unhewn  logs,  needs  to  be  in  heart  and  soul  a  plumed 
knight,  a  mailed  crusader,  sworn  to  defend  sound  morality,  republican 
government,  and  the  traditional  institutions  of  our  common  country. 

Every  one  of  us  needs  to  be  as  good  as  an  angel,  as  strong  as  a  Corliss 
engine,  as  brave  as  a  martyr,  and  endowed  with  a  portion  of  divine  wisdom 
to  be  fitted  for  such  a  work  as  is  laid  upon  the  teachers  of  this  age,  in  this 
country.  If  the  responsibility  seems  burdensome,  sarely  the  inspiration  is 
great.  This  is  a  formative  period,  a  time  of  transition,  in  matters  educa- 
tional, as  well  as  political ;  and  in  all  important  revolutions,  the  educational 
forces  must  take  the  lead,  must  direct. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  suggestions  for  our  future 
annual  meetings : 

1.  That  our  Association  holds  its  meetings  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
heretofore. 

2.  That  the  College  Men's  Section  be  continued,  and  that  our  University 
and  college  faculties  be  most  cordially  invited  to  attend  and  participate  in 
all  the  proceedings. 

3.  That  provision  be  made  for  a  section  for  our  reformatory  and  charitable 
institutions,  so  that  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  State  may  meet,  and 
thus  form  an  aggregation  of  influence  not  otherwise  attainable. 

4.  That  steps  be  taken  to  unite  our  State  Association  more  intimately  with 
ihe  National  Association,  for  all  purposes  of  national  interest. 
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This  paper  is  to  be  followed  by  one  on  the  subject  of  ^'  Moral  training  in 
our  public  schools/'  Hence  the  effort  will  be  to  treat  this  topic  independ- 
ently of  affirmative  moral  training;  to  trace  the  effect^  as  far  as  possible^  of 
mere  intellectual  powers  or  acquirements  upon  crime.  It  is  manifest  that  it 
will  be  impossible  absolutely  to  diyorce  the  subject  from  moral  questions^  in- 
asmuch as  the  word  crime  itself  and  its  statas  in  society  implies  a  wrong  and, 
in  a  degree,  moral  torpitude.  The  intellect  acts  as  freely  and  as  spontane- 
OQsly  upon  moral  questions  as  upon  those  that  are  generally  classed  as  purely 
intellectual.  A  moral  judgment  is  simply  the  intellect  exercising  its  func- 
tions upon  a  moral  question.  The  intuition  is  found  in  the  impulse  to  classify 
acts  or  events  as  right  or  wrong.  There  are,  then,  two  distinct  lines  of 
instruction  and  development — the  one  of  the  intellect  pure  and  simple,  which 
enables  it  the  more  efficiently  to  traverse  all  questions,  including  moral  ones, 
and  the  other  the  moral  faculty  or  conscience,  to  enable  it  to  respond  readily 
to  conviction.  Both  the  intellect  and  the  moral  faculty  can  be  cultivated, 
and  either  may  be  unduly  developed.  A  strong  intellect  and  an  obtuse 
moral  faculty  are  the  elements  of  lawlessness.  A  very  sensitive  conscience 
without  a  fair  proportion  of  reason  and  intelligence  is  the  basis  of  a  morbid 
life  and  promotes  fanaticism.  There  are  cranks  intellectual  as  well  as  cranks 
moral,  honest  anarchists,  and  there  were  God-fearing  witch-burners.  Our 
topic,  then,  deals  with  the  effects  of  intellectual  development  upon  character 
and  asks  whether  this  intelligence  promotes  or  restrains  crime. 

After  a  century's  experience  in  public  education  there  are  many  still  who 
believe  that  education,  as  given  by  our  public  school  system,  is  a  bane  rather 
than  a  blessing,  and  it  is  being  assailed  by  many  on  the  one  hand  who 
believe  that  so  far  as  the  system  is  godless  it  is  injurious,  and  on  the  other 
that  there  is  a  weak  point  in  it  aside  from  the  moral  and  religious  one.  The 
founders  of  the  system  were  a  trifle  obscure  in  their  statements  of  the 
importance  of  popular  education.  The  ordinance  of  1787  declared  that 
'Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  for- 
ever encouraged.^'  Were  the  schools  so  to  be  forever  encouraged  to  instruct 
in  religion  and  morality  as  well  as  in  knowledge?  And  were  their  importance 
in  the  order  named?  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Michigan  from  1813  to  1831,  and  to  whom  our  State  owes  so  much,  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  emphatic  advocates  of  education  at  the  public 
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expense.  ''No  wiser  or  juster  tax/'  said  he,  in  one  of  his  messages^  ''can 
be  levied,  than  one  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  Pablic  opinion  to 
be  safe  mast  be  enlightened. '^  What  was  to  be  the  nature  of  this  enlighten- 
ment? Was  the  "  education  of  the  poor,''  for  which  he  was  so  solicitous,  to 
exclude  or  to  include  religion  and  morality?  Whatever  its  character,  it  was 
to  be  at  public  expense. 

The  plan  adopted  will  aid  in  construing  the  meaning  and  dispel  the  obsca- 
rity.  The  schools  established  excluded  all  sectarian  instruction,  and  in  the 
main  restricted  the  coarse  of  stady  to  intellectual  development  and  endow- 
ment. Incidentally,  by  example  and  monition,  the  morals  that  underlie  the 
good  order  and  discipline  of  the  school,  are  daily  and  hourly  taught  and 
enforced,  but  there  is  no  course  of  study  provided  and  no  class  work  organ- 
ized that  distinctly  and  affirmatively  insists  on  instruction  in  religion  or 
morals.  Good  moral  character  is  a  requisite  in  a  qualified  teacher,  but  it  is 
rather  on  the  principle  that  the  teacher  shall  do  no  harm  to  the  pupils  rather 
than  a  qualificatiou  to  impart  instruction  in  morals;  though  in  practice 
school  officers  have  the  power  to  decide  what  constitutes  good  moral  char- 
acter, so  that  the  Mormon  church  in  Utah,  under  a  system  practically  iden- 
tical with  ours,  excludes  all  gentiles.  Many  catholic  schools  discriminate 
against  protestants,  and  occasionally  some  districts  against  catholics,  claiming 
with  much  truth,  that  character  has  influence,  example  instructs  and  relig- 
ious life  converts. 

Now,  with  a  century's  experience,  what  is  the  condition  of  affairs?  Are 
our  youth  made  better  citizens,  more  law  abiding,  as  a  result  of  a  practically 
universal  education  under  our  present  system?  Has  crime  been  diminished 
in  the  ratio  that  this  education  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people  have 
increased  ?  We  have  begun  to  study  the  subject  in  the  direction  of  statistics, 
but  up  to  date  with  no  clear  and  positive  conclusion.  Statistics  can  be 
manipulated  as  well  as  the  sacred  scriptures  to  prove  the  point  desired.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  claimed  that  individual  statistics  show  that  our  prisons  are 
filled  with  illiteracy,  while  it  is  apparent  that  there  is,  as  a  whole,  a  degree  of 
intelligence  behind  the  bars  which  puts  that  outside,  at  times,  upon  its 
metal.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  claimed  that  the  people  as  a  whole  or  as 
classes  are  more  law  abiding  in  proportion  to  their  intelligence.  But 
anarchists,  socialists  and  communists  cannot  be  justly  classed  as  illiterate. 
There  is  no  class  in  our  midst  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe  that  is  more 
aggressive  in  discussion.  Agrarianism  does  not  lack  intelligence.  Nihilism 
is  not  the  progency  of  ignorance,  and  dissatisf  ation  with  the  present  order  of 
things  is  not  limited  to  the  slums  of  our  cities.  Herr  Most  knows  altogether 
too  much,  Henry  George  is  a  most  accomplished  dialectician,  and  Brook 
Farm  was  the  home  for  a  time  of  many,  dreamers  as  they  were,  who  have 
made  a  reputation  in  literature  and  culture.  So  that  it  is  not  settled  that 
crime  against  life  and  property  in  the  classes  which  at  the  present  time  are 
a  cause  of  solicitude  to  society  should  be  charged  to  ignorance. 

Neither  do  statistics  solve  the  problem  when  applied  to  communities. 
Nothing  is  more  apparent  than  the  disparity  in  general  intelligence  between 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States  of  our  Republic.  Our  public  school 
system  is  the  outgrowth  of  New  England  thought.  The  Massachusetts  code 
of  1649  required  every  township  to  maintain  a  school  for  reading  and  writing, 
and  every  town  of  a  hundred  households  a  grammar  school,  with  a  teacher 
qualified  to  fit  youth  for  the  university,  "it  being,"  said  the  preamble,  in 
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quaint  phrase^  ''one  chief  project  of  that  old  delader^  Sathan^  to  keep  men 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  latter  times,  by  persuading  men  from  the  use  of 
tongues,  so  at  least  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be 
clouded  with  the  false  glosses  of  saints  seeming  deceivers."    Far  different 
was  the  purpose  south  of  the  Potomac,  as  expressed  by  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1671.     ''I  thank  God,"  said  he,  ''that  there  are  no  free  schools  nor 
printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years,  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience,  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world  and  printing  has  devel- 
oped them  and  libels  against  the  best  government.     God  keep  us  from  both." 
These  two  lines  of  thought  traversed  the  continent.    According  to  the 
census  of  1880,  of  the  white  population,  excluding  the  colored  entirely,  of  the 
thirteen  States  south  of  the  Potpmac,  nearly  twenty-five  in  every  hundred 
native  born  above  ten  years  of  age  coald  not  read  and  write,  while  north  of 
that  line,  including  the  former  slave  States,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Missouri, 
only  about  four  in  every  hundred.    There  were  1,400,000  illiterate  whites 
south  of  the  Potomac  and  8,200,000  illiterate  colored.    Is  the  calendar  of 
crime  in  the  South  in  any  proportion  to  the  illiteracy — six  times  as  great 
among  the  whites,  as  compared  with  the  Northern  States,  and  sixteen  times 
S8  great  including  the  negroes?    It  is  manifest  that  deducting  the  offenses  of 
the  whites  against  the  revenues,  which  are  in  a  large  measure  political,  and 
the  petty  thieving  and  violations  of  the  social  and  domestic  virtues  among 
the  negroes,  which  offenses  are  to  be  charged  to  their  former  servile  condition 
ss  well  as  to  their  ignorance,  it  is  at  least  a  debatable  question  whether  the 
South  can  be  justly  charged  with  a  greater  proportion  of  prime  than  the 
North.     In  fact  the  controversy  on  this  very  point  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  between  two  distinguished  Senators,  one  from  each  section,  may 
fairly  be  considered  a  draw  game.     Even  the  great  alleged  political  crime  of 
the  suppression  of  the  negro  vote  is  truly  political,  and  so  far  as  can  be  dis- 
cerned is  sustained  and  perpetrated  by  the  inteUigence  rather  than  the  igno- 
rance of  her  people. 

But  illiteracy  is  not  an  absolute  standard  of  ignorance.  Illustrations  are 
many,  both  in  history  and  in  our  own  observation,  of  strong,  practical  men 
of  forceful  character,  who  were  without  any  education  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  term.  There  is  no  invariable  rule  in  the  matter,  though  it  must 
be  conceded  that  these  illustrations  are  the  exception.  In  this  regard  the 
South  has  not  the  advantage  of  the  North.  Book  learning  is  not  as  universal, 
neither  is  that  learning  which  may  come  from  observation  and  experience. 
The  people  of  the  Southern  States  travel  less ;  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  have  never  seen  a  locomotive,  to  whom  a  hamlet  is  a  mighty  city, 
and  whose  idea,  as  a  recent  writer  has  said,  is  that  the  hills  and  mountains 
where  Jesus  trod  are  but  just  beyond  the  hills  and  mountains  that  skirt 
their  horizon.  In  all  those  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  general  intelligence 
there  is  clearly  less  to  be  found  than  in  the  busy,  bustling  North,  where 
attrition  sharpens  the  faculties  and  where  men  absorb  knowledge  as  the  pores 
of  the  skin  absorb  nutrition  and  narcotics.  Therefore  intelligence  of  this 
character  cannot  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  schools,  and  thereby  account 
for  the  absence  of  an  undue  proportion  of  crime.  It  may  be  accounted  for 
in  altogether  another  circumstance,  to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  to  wit,  the 
fact  that  the  population  of  the  South  is  so  largely  rural. 
For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  should  not  come  to  the  hasty  conclusion  that 
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crime  diminiafaeB  with  intelligenoe  and  increases  with  ignoranoe.  Oompari- 
sons  do  not  always,  from  any  one  point,  prove  a  theory.  Conditions  modify ; 
the  popular  impulses  inbred  for  generations  control  and  restrain ;  the  desire  to 
better  our  condition  and  the  inheritance  and  enjoyment  of  better  things, 
including  the  cultivation  of  the  senses,  the  intellect  and  the  moral  qualities ; 
All  combined,  conspire  to  make  up  what  we  call  civilization  and  to  lift  man- 
kind out  of  and  above  criminal  tendencies.  In  this  elevation  intelligence 
has  a  marked  influence.    Let  us  analyze  this  influence. 

1.  Intelligence  changes  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  character  of  its 
prevailing  crimes.  What  are  called  the  minor  crimes — like  petty  thievins 
and  many  vices — almost  disappear.  There  is  less  stealing  in  modern  England 
than  there  was  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  this  has  been  brought  about,  not 
alone  by  the  more  thorough  administration  of  justice,  but  in  part  by  the  lack 
of  the  impulse  to  steal ;  not  alone  from  moral  and  religious  training,  for  the 
people  in  those  times  were  more  orthodox  and  more  under  the  control  of  the 
clergy  than  to-day.  The  bear-baiting,  boar-hunting,  roystering  squire  who 
ran  afield  all  day  and  drank  himself  under  the  table  at  night,  who  could  not 
write  his  name,  who  had  his  menial  clerk  at  one  elbow  to  write  and  read  his 
ofliicial  correspondence  and  at  his  other  his  clown  to  minister  to  his  coarse 
ribaldry,  has  wholly  disappeared.  English  nobility  to-day.has  its  vices,  bat 
it  is  in  the  main  clean,  sober,  well  educated,  intelligent  and  law  abiding. 
Nothing  is  more  clear  to  the  student  of  social  questions  than  that  intelligenoe 
controls,  modifies  and  subdues  the  animal  passions.  We  find  less  gluttony, 
smaller  families  and  more  temperance  among  the  educated  and  intelligent. 
There  is  a  philosophical  reason  for  this.  A  taste  for  literature  and  for  science 
draws  the  mind  away  from  the  grosser  passions.  With  what  shall  an  igno- 
rant man  occupy  himself  but  the  gratification  of  his  lusts  and  his  appetites? 

2.  Intelligence  dispels  all  that  class  of  crimes  which  are  the  defensive  ones. 
An  ignorant  man  among  intelligent  men,  is  in  a  sense  at  the  mercy  of  intelli- 
gence. He  is  aggrieved  at  those  relations  of  society  which  seem  to  rob  him 
of  his  rights.  If  in  any  way  he  can  despoil  his  more  prosperous  neighbor  he 
will  regain  only  what  is  his  due.  This  is  at  the  bottom  of  more  crime  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Men  are  at  war  with  society,  for  one  reason  that  they 
have  no  appreciative  knowledge  of  its  scope,  its  compromises  of  natural 
rights,  and  its  obligations. 

3.  Intelligence  gives  a  wider  range  of  power  to  discriminate  in  all  debatable 
oourse  of  action.  It  enables  a  man  more  clearly  to  traverse  uncertain 
iknd  untried  social  and  economic  problems.  The  reasons  for  laws  and 
penalties  are  more  clearly  discerned,  and  their  observance  commends  itself 
to  his  judgment.  From  time  immemorial  the  ignorant  people  of  a  certain 
valley  of  South  Carolina,  shut  in  from  the  world  by  almost  impassable  roads 
over  the  mountains,  were  accustomed,  from  the  fact  that  their  coarse  products 
could  not  be  transported,  to  run  their  grain  through  the  still,  and  thus  in 
smaller  compass  ''tote  their  crap ''  to  market.  When,  after  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  the  internal  revenue  laws  were  applied  to  them,  they  could  not 
understand  their  reason  or  the  right.  They  supposed  their  constitutional 
rights  were  impaired,  and  they  ran  their  illicit  stills  without  regard  to  the 
law.  Hundreds  were  hauled  before  the  courts,  and  troops  of  them  were 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  at  Albany.  Their  representative  in  Congress 
deplored  the  situation,  but  he  insisted  that  they  had  no  conception  of 
governmental  revenues,  and  that  they  felt  that  they  were  being  robbed  to 
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line  the  pockets  of  the  revenue  officers.  As  intelligence  increased,  opposition 
diminished^  and  this  line  of  offenses  has  almost  disappeared.  In  a  marked 
degree,  all  those  laws  classed  as  "  mala  prohibita  "  depend  upon  intelligence 
for  their  due  obseryance.  They  are  more  easily  enforced  when  the  reasons 
for  their  enactment  are  fully  understood. 

An  intelligent  man  is  not  as  liable  to  be  misled  as  an  ignorant  one.  In 
matters  of  public  policy  be  is  safer  and  calls  prudence  into  the  deliberative 
council.  Bepeatedly  the  younger  braves  of  a  tribe  have  brought  on  an  Indian 
war,  under  the  false  supposition  that  they  could  withstand  the  United  States 
forces,  when  if  they  had  had  a  just  conception  of  the  overwhelming  odds 
against  which  they  were  to  contend,  they  would  not  have  gone  on  the  war 
path. 

So  in  the  walks  of  private  life,  the  man  who  is  well  stocked  with  intelligence 
ifl  not  the  fit  subject  for  delusion.  Much  might  be  said  of  the  power  of  the 
demagogue  over  the  ignorant  man,  but  this  paper  deals  with  the  relations  of 
intelligence  to  crime,  and  not  with  beliefs  and  actions  short  of  an  overt 
offense,  except  when  the  belief  tends  to  and  the  actions  prepare  the  way  to 
crime.  Without  question  but  for  the  ignorance  of  the  converts  to  Mormonism, 
polygamy  would  have  had  a  short  race.  Wat  Tyler  led  an  ignorant  rabble. 
The  iconoclasts  of  the  Netherlands  were  an  ignorant  people  led  by  a  few 
who  had  the  intelligence  to  play  upon  their  fanaticism.  The  rank  and  file 
of  every  riotous  assemblage  are  the  deluded,  led  on  generally  by  some  '^  best 
citizens,^'  as  they  are  called.  Intelligence  is  conservative,  and  in  general 
law  abiding.  The  exceptions  are  many,  and  this  paper  will  close  with  the 
consideration  of  these  exceptions  and  some  suggestions  as  to  their  cause  and 
the  remedy. 

Modem  crime  is  largely  the  product  of  the  cities.  The  problem  of  the 
government  of  our  cities  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  age.  As  I  said  on  an- 
other occasion, ''The  vice  and  crime  and  corruption  and  squalor  of  our  cities  are 
appalling.  Youthful  vagabonds,  hardened  criminals,  gamblers,  pickpockets^ 
pimps,  burglars  and  defaulters  are  on  the  increase.  These  are  all  officered  by 
intelligence ;  many  of  the  rank  and  file  are  of  rare  intellect  and  education. 
An  ignorant  man  may  commit  a  personal  crime,  but  only  an  intelligent  man 
can  organize  it.  Organized  ignorance  is  organized  intelligence.  The  'cracks- 
man' is  a  smarter  man  than  the  policeman — sometimes  he  is  a  better  man. 
Whole  streets  reek  with  filth  and  vice,  and  children  without  moral  cleanli- 
ness, savages  in  the  midst  of  civilization.  Now,  what  can  be  done  with  this 
all  increasing,  organized  criminality?  It  is  not  ignorance  that  makes  the 
problem  difficult,  for  money  can  bring  the  school  books  to  every  one  of 
them;  it  is  a  fact  that  the  elements  know  too  much  already;  that  the 
educated  'gamin'  may  become  the  intelligent  criminal;  that  the  educa- 
tion may  only  sharpen  the  tools  of  his  vicious  activity.  There  is  some- 
thing the  matter.     What  can  be  done?" 

The  regulation  specific  is  to  cultivate  the  moral  sense,  to  supplement  in- 
tellectual with  moral  training  in  our  public  schools.  Undeniably  this  sug- 
gestion has  great  force,  but  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  Those  who 
have  bad  much  to  do  with  criminal  character  have  noted  that  but  few  crimi- 
nals are  destitute  of  moral  knowledge.  As  a  rule  they  know  they  have  done 
wrong.  Many  have  had  careful  moral  and  religious  training;  they  have 
'^ memorized  the  ten  commandments;"  they  can  conduct  a  theological  con- 
troversy with  skill  and  acumen.    Some  are  really  religious  to  a  degree  that 
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almoBt  disarms  suspicion  of  hypocrisy.  Oooditions  have  been  adverse^  so 
that  the  moral  sense  has  not  been  developed,  or  the  stress  of  temptation  has 
been  more  than  they  could  bear.  Our  worst  class  of  criminals  are  not 
heathens.  Moral  training,  therefore,  will  not  be  the  sole  remedy.  Somehow 
the  conditions  must  be  changed. 

We  incidentally  remarked  while  discussing  the  status  of  crime  in  the 
Southern  States  that  one  cause  of  their  having  a  cHminal  calendar  not  in 
proportion  to  their  want  of  general  intelligence  lies  in  the  fact  that  their 
population  is  essentially  rural.  Our  prison  calendar,  as  heretofore  stated,  is 
mainly  urban.  What  is  the  generic  cause  of  this  result?  There  are  two 
causes,  the  first  the  facility  afforded  for  the  commission  of  crime  and  the 
possibility  of  association  with  the  depraved.  Grime  likes  company.  Men 
are  gregarious  in  evil  and  in  well  doing;  they  gravitate  to  tiie  slums  of 
iniquity  and  to  the  church  altar.  In  the  country  the  sparseness  of  the  popn* 
lation  in  a  large  measure  is  adverse  to  companionship  in  evil.  The  conditions 
are  hostile  to  concerted  and  organized  crime. 

The  second  cause,  and  the  one  which  I  beg  leave  to  submit  more  at  length, 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  country  manual  labor  is  the  rule,  is  honorable ;  in  the 
city  men  live  in  larger  proportion  by  their  wits.  What  relations  have  these 
two  facts  to  crime? 

We  have  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  criminal  class  have  a  knowledge 
of  good  morals  and  religion,  and  are  reasonably  well  supplied  with  good 
precepts.  But  on  the  other  hand  comparatively  few  of  them  have  a  stated 
occupation.  We  have  the  authority  of  Ex-President  Hayes,  who  has  given 
much  time  and  study  to  the  subject,  '^  that  in  one  of  the  great  prisons  seven- 
eighths  of  the  convicts  had  learned  no  trade ;  seven-eighths  had  no  way  of 
making  an  honest  living  and  so  became  convicts.''  Another  fact,  says  he, 
^'that  the  great  prison  had  so  small  a  per  cent,  of  convicts  who  could  not  read 
and  write  that  it  was  hardly  worth  mentioning.''  Another  authority  on  the 
subject  of  prisons  states  '^that  seven-tenths  of  our  criminals  in  the  State 
prisons  never  learned  a  trade  nor  followed  an  industrial  pursuit."  We  might 
quote  other  authorities  to  the  same  effect,  but  it  is  needless.  Our  observa- 
tion verifies  the  statements  made.  A  large  proportion  of  our  convict 
population  lives  by  its  wits.  They  are  intelligent,  they  have  been  educated 
to  idleness  and  have  grown  up  without  habits  of  labor,  or  the  ability  to  labor. 
We  will  quote  further  from  Ex-President  Hayes.  "If,"  says  he,  "there  is 
any  specific  for  crime,  in  all  its  stages,  it  is  labor.  If  the  young  of  all  conditions 
of  life,  of  both  sexes,  were  trained  to  industrious  habits,  taught  some  form 
of  useful  labor,  if  education  gave  them  the  love  of  labor,  the  spirit  of  labor, 
and  the  ability  to  labor,  we  should  soon  see  the  tide  turn  in  our  prison 
statistics."  Again,  "teach  every  boy  in  this  country  an  honest  trade  by 
which  he  can  make  his  living  and  you  wiU  greatly  diminish  the  number  of 
criminals."  '' Our  present  school  system  is  admirable,"  he  continues,  "yet 
our  girls  and  boys  come  out  of  these  schools  without  any  profound  respect  for 
labor  or  for  the  laborer,  or  with  a  willingness  to  make  a  living  by  the  labor 
of  their  hands.    There  is  the  weak  point  of  the  present  system." 

.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  subject,  "  Relations  of  Intelligence  to 
Grime?"  It  has  everything.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that^  learning  a  trade  is 
not  education,  that  the  ability  to  work  at  some  useful  occupation  does  not 
enter  into  and  compose  an  essential  part  of  a  man's  intelligence.  Ton  remem- 
ber what  Buskin  says :  "  A  boy  cannot  learn  to  make  a  straight  shaving  off 
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A  plank  or  drive  a  fine  curve  without  faltering,  or  to  lay  a  brick  level  in  the 
mortar,  withoat  learning  a  multitnde  of  other  matters  which  lip  of  man 
conld  never  teach  him.''  A  man  that  can  shoe  a  horse  well  knows  more  than 
the  man  holding  the  bridle.  Skill  is  intelligence  applied^  and  applied  intel- 
ligence counts  for  more  in  the  world  than  stores  of  knowledge  unapplied. 
Oive  a  man'both  knowledge  and  skill,  and  you  have  a  well-rounded  intelli- 
gence ;  these,  with  a  moral  and  religious  training^  will  do  much  to  keep  him 
outside  the  prison  walls,  outside  the  criminal  class. 

Give  the  city  boy  something  to  do,  systematic  daily  labor,  and  take  him  off 
the  sidewalk,  and  you  may  diminish  your  prisons  one-half.  Give  him  some- 
thing that  requires  skill  and  knowledge,  full  intelligence.  Busy  fingers  rarely 
steal.  Sin  of  all  kinds  is  the  product,  generally,  of  the  unoccupied  mind  and 
heart  and  hand  of  man.  If  St.  Anthony  had  washed  himself  at  least  once  a 
week,  had  discarded  his  hair  shirt  and  turned  his  cell  into  a  workshop,  he 
would  have  seen  no  devils  to  fight.  The  best  way  to  cool  off  a  passion  or 
control  an  appetite  is  to  side  tr^k  it  into  some  laudable  industry. 

DISCUSSION. 

SuFT.  H.  H.  Slattson  said :— With  the  able  paper  to  which  we  have  all  listened  with 
BO  much  interest  I  must  in  the  main  agree.  Doubtless  it  is  the  height  of  presittnption 
on  my  par^to  differ  upon  any  point,  yet  some  difference  of  opinion  seems  necessary  in 
order  that  there  may  be  interest  in  the  discussioA  that  is  to  follow.  Two  or  three 
ooimportaQt  and  weak  points  advanced  now  may  afford  amusement  to  succeeding 
speakefs  and  relieve  them  of  the  need  of  vain  attack  upon  the  more  important  and 
BtroDger  points  of  the  paper. 

Most  truthfully  have  we  been  told  that,  *'  After  a  century's  experience  in  public  edu- 
cation there  are  many  still  who  believe  that  education, '  as  given  by  oiir  public  school 
Byatem,  is  a  bane  rather  than  a  blessing,  and  it  is  being  assailed  by  many  on  the  one 
hand  who  believe  that  so  far  as  the  system  is  godless  it  is  injurious,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  there  is  a  weak  point  in  it  aside  from  the  moral  and  religious  one.'' 

That  there  is  a  weak  point,  yes,  several  of  them,  doubtless  we  shall  all  agree.  Our 
presence  here  is  evidence  of  such  belief,  and  also  of  a  desire  to  strengthen  those  weak 
points.  We  may  not,  however,  agree  so  generally  as  to  the  location  of  the  weakness, 
whether  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  system  or  in  the  administration  of  that  system.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  answer  this  question  in  order  to  know  what  in  the  duty  of  the  friends 
of  education,  but  before  they  can  discharge  that  duty  they  certainly  must  know,  not 
only  the  i^eat  of  the  evil,  but  also  its  exact  nature. 

These  qnestionB  are  put  to  us :  '*  Now,  with  a  century's  experience,  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  ?  Are  our  youth  made  better  citizens,  more  law  abiding,  as  a  result  of 
a  practically  universal  education  under  our  present  system  P  Has  crime  been  dimin- 
ished in  the  ratio  that  this  education  and  the  inteUigence  of  the  people  have  increased  P 

To  the  first  question  I  firmly  believe  that  you  will  all  answer  yes.  Our  youth  are 
better  and  more  law-abiding  citizens  as  a  result  of  our  educational  system. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878  reference  is  made  to  two 
ooonties  in  Missouri.  In  each  of  these  the  fund  received  from  the  State  in  aid  of  edu- 
cation was  about  the  same ;  but  in  one  there  was  raised  for  educational  purposes  by 
local  taxation  $8  per  capita  of  the  school  population.  This  county,  with  a  population 
lix  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  other,  cost  the  State  less  than  one-eighth  as  much  for 
criminal  prosecutions.  Let  us  grant  this  to  be  an  extreme  case  and  confined  to  a  com- 
21       • 
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paratively  small  area.  Other  cases  of  similar  import  are  given  in  the  same  report,  and 
after  a  comparison  of  the  expenditures  for  education  and  criminal  prosecutions  in  the 
city  of  Bt  Louis,  this  conclusion  is  drawn :  **  lutelligent  communities  have  found  that 
education  is  the  cheap  defense  of  cities  as  well  as  of  nations."  . 

If  our  youth  who  have  received  the  benefits  of  our  system  of  education  are  not  more 
law  abiding  in  consequence  of  it,  they  ought  to  be  found  in  as  great  proportion  in  our 
prisons  as  in  the  general  population  of  the  country. 

In  the  report  of  an  international  penitentiary  congress,  held  in  Baltimore,  this  state- 
ment occurs :    **  The  general  condition  of  prisoners  in  the  United  States,  in  point  of 
education,  is  low  as  compared  with  the  whole  population  of  the  country.      *      *     « 
About  half  of  the  prisoners  now  (1873)  in  confinement  are  practically  without  education 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  possess  it  to  only  a  very  limited  extent.^' 

In  the  report  of  the  conference  of  charities  and  corrections  for  1885,  we  are  told  that : 
«  A  comparison  of  illiteracy,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1870,  with  the  per  cent,  of  crim- 
inals in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  shows  that  the  illiterates  furnish  twelve  times  as 
many  criminals  as  an  equal  number  of  not-illiterates  do." 

To  the  second  question,  *'  Has  crime  been  diminished  in  the  ratio  that  this  education 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  people  have  increased?"  we  must  answer  mournfully,  no. 
If  statistics  are  worth  anything,  they  show  that  the  total  amount  of  crime  doubles  every 
decade,  and  that  the  number  of  criminals  to  each  thousand  of  population  in  the  United 
States  doubled  between  1850  and  1880. 

But  is  this  the  result  of  education  proceeding  from  our  public  school  system,  or  is  it 
because  a  large  majority  of  those  who  have  broken  the  laws  have  never  been,  for  any 
considerable  time,  brought  under  the  direct  influence  of  that  system?  (0.  D.  Randall, 
circular  of  information  No.  2,  '80,  p.  21.)  One  of  the  best  authorities  upon  such  mat- 
ters  in  our  own  State,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  its 
meeting  in  February,  1880,  said:  "Gather  statistics  from  whatever  State  or  country 
you  choose,  and  they  all  demonstrate  that  from  dependent  ceildren,  orphans,  half 
orphans,  children  of  pauper,  criminal,  or  intemperate  parents,  come  the  paupers  and 
criminals  that  are  supported  by  the  public." 

In  reports  on  the  causes  of  crime  received  from  Mexico  and  twelve  European  coun- 
tries at  the  International .  Penitentiary  Congress  of  1872,  nine  correspondents  placed 
defective  or  malign  education  at  the  head  of  the  list,  two  counted  it  as  among  the  chief 
and  only  two  failed  to  mention  it  at  all. 

In  all  schemes  for  the  prevention  of  crime  or  the  reformation  of  criminals,  education 
appears  to  be  the  comer  stone. 

As  to  the  comparison  of  the  criminal  calendars  of  the  northern  and  southern  States, 
the  lack  of  large  cities  in  the  south  certainly  should  be  credited  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  apparent  difference  and  I  would  not  wish  to  gainsay  the  statement  that 
in  the  country  labor  is  held  as  honorable.  But  this,  certainly,  would  in  no  way  account 
for  the  difference  referred  to  in  the  two  sections  of  the  country.  (I  scarcely  think  that 
Pros.  Willits  intended  to  be  so  understood),  for  we  all  know  that  throughout  our 
national  history  labor  has  been  held  more  in  honor  at  the  North  than  at  the  South.  Is 
not  this  discrepancy  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  many  crimes  committed  in 
the  South  have  never  been  recorded  in  any  legal  calendar?  The  enforcement  of  the  laws 
resting  in  the  hands  of  the  community,  the  more  ignorant  and  lawless  the  community  the 
greater  the  probability  that  crime  wlQ  go  unrecorded.  Convictions  for  infringement  of 
the  liquor  laws  of  this  State  are  rare  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  but  that  fact  is  not  wholly 
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dae  to  a  lack  of  Tiolation  of  the  law.    Brief  calendars  are  not  always  proof  of  paucity 
-of  crime. 

The  paper  has  given  us  a  wise  caution  [concerning  hasty  coi^dusions  from  statistics. 
Along  side  the  statements  quoted  from  Ex-President  Hayes  let  us  place  some  from  that 
report  of  charities  and  corrections  previously  referred  to.  In  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania  35  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  classed  as  industrial  by  the  census  of  1870. 
Of  the  criminals  in  the  State  prison  between  1860  and  1870,  24  per  cent,  had  been  ap- 
prenticed to  learn  some  trade.  To  put  the  matter  in  its  simplest  form  the  apprenticed 
fnnushed  two-thirds  of  their  quota  of  criminals  and  the  educated  on^-third  of  their 
quota.  Please  do  not  consider  that  this  is  advanced  under  the  impression  that  it  proves 
general  or  ordinary  education  twice  as  effectual  in  the  prevention  of  crime  as  the 
learning  of  a  trade.  Before  any  such  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  it,  we  should 
know  the  early  associations  of  those  persons  who  had  been  appi^enticed  and  whether 
those  associations  had,  in  any  way,  been  the  cause  of  the  later  violation  of  the  law. 
May  we  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  learning  of  a  trade  is  no  more  of  a  prevention 
of  crime  than  the  public  school?  And  may  we  not  conclude,  also,  that  under  some 
circomstanoes,  it  would  be  wise  to  combine  the  education  of  the  common  school  with 
that  of  the  learning  of  a  trade?  I  say,  '^  under  some  circumstances,"  because  in  the 
minds  of  many  there  are  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  general  teaching  of 
trades.  Again,  we  are  told  by  some  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  industrial  train- 
ing that  its  only  substantial  basis  is  what  is  generally  included  in  the  instruction  of  a 
good  common  school. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  cities  are  most  prolific  of  criminals.  If  education  of  any 
.  kind  is  to  act  as  a  prevention  of  crime  it  must  not  only  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
prospective  criminals,  but  they  must  be  induced  or  compelled  to  profit  by  it.  A  table  com- 
piled from  the  census  of  1880  shows  that  in  86  cities  of  the  Union  the  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  was  only  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  school  age,  and  that  in  84 
of  the  86  cities  less  than  half  of  the  school  i)opulation  had  attended  the  public 
schools  for  even  a  day.  For  the  entire  country,  the  average  attendance  is  but  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  school  population.  Couple  with  this  the  fact  that  in  hun- 
dreds, yes,  thousands,  of  country  schools  three  or  four  months  count  as  a  school  year, 
and  it  seems  fair  to  question  whether  we  do  have  "  practically  universal  education 
under  our  present  system."  Is  not  the  greatest  need  of  the  nation,  so  far  as  educational 
matters  are  concerned,  something  that  will  bring  into  our  public  schools  the  boys  and 
gffls  that  ought  to  be  there  ?  When  they  are  there,  let  them  be  taught  as  some  one  has 
said,  "  To  think,  to  work,  to  behave,  and  to  love  their  country.'* 

Pkes.  L.  R.  Fiskb  said:  The  disinclination  of  the  members  of  the  Association  to 
engage  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  evidently  grows  out  of  two  facts.  (1)  The 
problem  is  a  very  complex  one,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach  conclusions  that  are 
certain.  (2)  Both  papers  presented  have  given  us  a  very  discriminating  treatment  of 
the  subject.  I  think  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  petty  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  illiterate  classes  than  by  the  educated.  But  in  these  cases  is  crime  due  to 
lack  of  intelligence  or  the  absence  of  intelligence  due  to  criminal  tendencies 'and 
associations?  Or  are  illiteracy  and  crime  both— and  in  common — the  product  of  some 
other  cause  working  out  these  results  ?  Perhaps  in  a  limited  degree  an  affirmative 
ant wer  could  be  given  to  each  of  these  three  questions.  Who  can  unravel  the  influences 
which  act  upon  human  life  and  assign  a  definite  value  to  each  force  of  action  ? 

That  intelligence  is  not  an  adequate  bar  to  crime  must  be  apparent  to  everyone.   The 
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great  oriminals  are  mostly  persons  of  a  high  grade  of  intelligeiice.  Technical  or  pro  - 
f essional  knowledge  often  supplies  the  very  conditions  of  crime.  It  is  the  skillf ol  bank 
clerk  or  cashier  that  absconds.  Tt  is  the  man  who  has  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the 
ftieans  -of  successful  gambling  who  takes  it  up  as  a  profession.  The  burglar  takes 
advantage  of  knowledge  which  the  ordinary  citizen  does  not  possess  to  make  his  way 
into  his  neighbor's  dwelling  or  bank  or  other  place  of  business  for  pUlage.  Indeed,  is 
it  not  true  that  in  all  ages  intelligence  has  been  the  avenue  and  inspiration  of  crime  f 
Men  of  superior  mental  powers,  due  perhaps  largely  to  greater  intelligence  than  others 
possess,  have  been  the  leaders  in  the  criminal  movements  of  successive  ages.  Ambition 
is  sure  to  fill  the  heart  of  that  man  who  is  conscious  of  unusual  intellectual  capabilities, 
and  this  ambition  links  itself  with  selfishness,  and  the  result  is  that  for  personal  ends 
rights  are  trampled  under  foot,  and  crimes,  not  only  against  individuals  but  against 
nations  and  even  humanity  itself— crimes  whose  breadth  and  blackness  words  cannot 
portray— are  committed.  Is  he  a  murderer  who  kUls  a  man  on  the  street  that  he  may 
get  his  purse,  and  that  military  chieftain  who,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  ambition,  organizes 
an  army,  leads  it  into  battle,  slays  his  thousands,  breaks  up  innumerable  homes,  over- 
throws governments,  trampling  under  his  feet  the  rights  of  all  who  come  in  his  way — is 
this  man  simply  a  hero,  not  a  murderer,  not  a  traitor  to  humanity?  The  leaders  in 
crime  are  the  men  who,  by  virtue  of  intelligence  and  distinguished  mental  pollers,  have 
thrown  disorder  into  society  and  most  widely  carried  havoc  and  ruin  wherever  they 
have  gone.  The  race  needs  to  be  intelligent,  but  something  more  is  required  to  prevent 
crime  and  insure  general  respect  for  human  rights. 
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To  just  what  extent  the  moral  and  social  training  of  the  home  should 
become  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  school  has  long  been  discussed  and 
never  satisfactorily  decided. 

The  mother  must  show  the  infant  child  that  it  is  wrong  to  tell  a  falsehood 
and  that  it  is  not  polite  to  talk  improperly  to  others,  etc.  When  he  has 
grown  older  the  same  lessons  are  taught  him  in  school.  The  school,  as  I 
look  upon  it,  is  nearly  what  might  be  called  an  enlargement  of  an  intelligent 
family.  The  happy  school  is  a  happy  family  where  numerous  social  customs 
will  be  observed  as  a  natural  outcome  of  the  golden  rule.  If  a  school  has  a 
careless  or  rude  teacher,  the  pupils  will  probably  lack  the  desire  to  observe 
certain  of  the  common  xules  of  society.  Good  manners,  however,  come  from 
or  are  the  product  of  a  true  heart.  Simply  telling  is  not  enough  to  cause  chil- 
dren to  act  gentlemanly  on  the  street.  The  idea  must  take  deeper  root  and 
enter  the  very  heart.  The  model  teacher  assists  materially  in  accomplishing 
this  result. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  introduce  chil- 
dren into  real  society  very  early.  Some  parents  desire  their  children  to 
appear  bright  and  forward,  and,  in  carrying  out  this  design,  fall  into  that 
very  serious  error  of  supposing  that  society  small-talk  is  symbolical  of 
brilliant  intellect.  The  habit  of  being  satisfied  with  the  chaff  of  personal 
intercourse  doubtless  paves  the  way  to  cheating  them  out  of  the  real  substance 
that  should  be  enjoyed  by  them  in  later  years. 

lliat  which  causes  considerable  trouble  in  grades  below  the  high  school 
is  the  birthday  party.  Every  child,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  a  birthday  and  not 
a  few  celebrate  them  with  parties.  There  are  five  chances  in  seven  that  it 
falls  on  a  school  day.  These  red-letter  days  should  be  made  pleasant  and 
memorable  when  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  school  duties.  The  bad  result 
coming  from  these  little  parties,  (and  in  a  degree  the  same  is  true  of  the  parties 
and  socials  of  older  people)  is  that  a  day  or  two  before  are  filled  with  the 
excitement  of  anticipation,  and  that  a  day  or  two  after  are  required  for  the 
chUdren  to  regain  their  accustomed  vitality. 

We  find  nothing  more  hurtful  to  success  in  grammar  and  high  school  study 
than  the  dissipation  attending  even  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco.  It  is  too 
mnch  to  ask  the  great  army  of  Michigan  teachers  to  judiciously  antagonize 
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this  habit  so  hurtful  to  pupils.  We  believe  twenty  per  cent,  of  ihe  boys  in 
grammer  and  high  schools  daily  use  tobacco.  Kind  and  conscientious  teach- 
ers  can  lower  it  to  five  per  cent.  The  twin  of  this  habit  is  that  of  loitering 
on  the  streets  evenings.  Nine  of  every  ten  boys  that  waste  time  on  the  street 
evenings  are  the  poorest  scholars.  The  studies  in  the  schools  are  generally 
adapted  to  the  ability  of  the  good  or  average  student.  In  most  cases  those 
who  are  interfered  with  by  social  habits  are  not  even  the  average  students. 
The  conclusion  is  evident.  Those  that  can  the  less  afford  to  suffer  these 
interruptions  meet  most  of  them. 

Ever  since  higher  education  for  young  people  became  common,  but  more 
especially  within  the  past  few  years,  every  town  and  city  has  developed  critics 
who  have  made  it  their  constant  duty  to  complain  of  the  excessive  require- 
ments of  the  schools.  Not  alone  has  his  criticism  been  applied  to  the  grades 
in  which  the  tender  age  of  the  pupils  has  made  some  of  it  seem  just,  but  it  has 
been  urged  against  high  schools  and  colleges,  in  which  the  students  have  arrived 
at  some  degree  of  mental  and  physical  maturity.  Not  infrequently  have  con- 
scientious teachers,  superintendents  and  school  committees  asked  if  these 
criticisms  have  any  real  foundation.  All  of  us  know  what  intelligent  investi- 
gation has  shown  in  most  cases.  Has  the  curriculum  been  considered  too 
heavy?  No!  Various  other  causes,  however,  have  been  discovered.  The 
courses  have  been  laid  down  for  the  good  or  average  student.  It  is  expected 
that  he  shall  devote  to  this  course  of  study  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time,  not 
taken  for  proper  recreation  and  sleep. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  real  causes  that  have  led  people  to  complain  f 
The  first  may  be  illustrated  by  citing  you  to  a  young  man  of  frail  constitution 
and  bright  mind.  He  worries  under  close  application  and  finally  goes  east 
with  his  parents.  On  returning  he  finds  his  class  advanced,  but,  determined 
not  to  drop  back,  he  summons  his  weakened  forces  to  do  more  than  the  regu- 
lar course  would  have  demanded.  Health  gives  away ;  the  schools  are  cen- 
sured. Another  pupil  has  rushed  through  the  grades  much  more  rapidly  than 
others.  We  see  him  solving  the  very  abstract  problems  in  algebra  and  the 
intricate  practical  problems  of  physics  at  an  age  that  renders  the  work  too 
deep  for  him.  He  staggers  under  the  load,  the  schools  are  censured.  Then 
there  comes  the  army  of  girls,  who,  after  the  studies  of  school  are  finished, 
are  expected  to  devote  from  one  to  three  hours  to  the  piano,  and  that  other 
perhaps  smaller  army  of  boys,  who  have  to  peddle  papers  and  work  in  stores. 
These  either  find  the  work  too  hard  and  break  down  under  it,  or  resort  to  the 
less  honorable  practice  of  slighting  lessons,  which  brings  them  untold  trouble 
in  the  near  future. 

The  cause  of  the  indifferent  success  of  the  above  is  quite  different  from 
that  which  causes  the  bad  record  of  those  who  consider  school  as  an  incidental 
employment,  while  the  lightest  fiction  together  with  card  and  dancing  parties 
seem  to  them  to  be  the  chief  aim  in  life.  I  have  no  intention,  in  this  paper, 
of  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  morality  of  such  disposal  of  time.  I  in- 
tend simply  to  touch  the  subject  as  it  pertains  to  school  questions.  In  some 
instances  we  notice  these  pupils  inclined  to  an  excessive  use  of  slang.  In 
many  of  their  most  serious  expressions  it  becomes  difficult  to  choose  English 
appropriate  to  the  subject  in  hand.  They  must  resort  to  circumlocution 
and  ellipsis.  How  often  are  they  compelled  to  leave  subtle  thoughts 
unexpressed  for  lack  of  the  appropriate  vehicle  of  language.  How  often 
we  see  them  silent  when  some   topic   of   the    day   is  under  discussion. 
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Snch  papils  may  know  how  to  poae  in  the  latest  Bohemian  ateps^  but 
they  USD  ally  know  little  of  celebrated  authors.  Do  they  come  to  realize 
what  real  life  is?  The  school  curriculum  and  the  precepts  of  their  instruct- 
ors being  considered  by  them  incidental  rather  than  otherwise^  the  schools 
are  not  able  to  counteract  their  erroneous  impressions. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  complain.  Now  let  us  see  what  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  of  pupils.  Assuming  that  the  schools  have  a  morning  session  of 
three  hours  and  an  afternoon  session  of  two  and  one-half  hours,  making  an 
aggregate  of  five  and  one-half  hours  daily,  the  pupils  of  the  primary  schools 
(first  four  grades)  should  not,  ordinarily,  be  asked  to  do  any  school  work  at 
home.  The  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  (second  four  grades)  should  be- 
able  to  devote  one  hour  to  study  at  home.  There  would  not  be  so  much 
Decessity  for  this  extra  study  if  these  pupils  were  not  reciting  more  than  one-^ 
haU  of  the  time — their  recitations  usually  number  six*  In  the  high  school 
the  recitation  hours  are  longer  and  the  number  is  usually  four.  The  time 
left  for  study  is  not  sufficient  for  the  preparation  of  more  than  two  lessons, 
hence  students  require  fully  two  hours  for  solid  study  outside  of  school.  I 
do  no  think  these  demands  are  excessive.  We  have  many  an  earnest  student 
devoting  double  this  time  to  preparatory  work  out  of  school.  However,  four 
hours  cannot  be  recommended  and  in  many  cases  should  be  condemned.  A 
large  class  of  fair  students  find  two  .hours  more  than  necessary  to  prepare 
ordinary  work. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  perfect  day  is  distributed  in  three  parts,  eight  hours 
for  work,  eight  for  recreation,  and  eight  for  sleep.  This  paper  urges  but 
seven  and  one-half  hours  for  mental  application  and,  doubtless,  one  hour  of 
this  will  be  taken  up  by  recesses  and  various  other  relief  exercises.  If  our 
students  could  be  led  to  apply  themselves  with  a  greater  degree  of  concen- 
tration, the  hours  here  suggested  would  be  sufficient  for  any  reasonable  school 
task. 

We  have  said  the  school  should  be  similar  to  the  model  home.  Where  can 
you  find  better  society  for  those  of  this  age  than  in  the  school  itself  P  Oan  it 
not  and  does  it  not  furnish  nearly  ideal  social  relations,  covering  the  time  the 
school  is  in  session?  Granted,  there  is  not  much  room  for  lev\ty  and  frivolty, 
jokes  and  puns,  no  room  whatever  for  slang  and  small  talk,  giggling  and  sim- 
pering; yet  there  is  a  world  of  liberty  as  touching  those  elements  that  enter 
into  the  most  intellectual  intercourse.  Note  the  vast  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  kindness,  charity,  forgiveness,  affability,  respect  and  dignity. 
What  is  society  except  it  be  that  which  passes  among  persons  mingled  together? 
In  conversational  recitations  like  those  in  history,  the  burden  of  conversation 
is  upon  the  pupil,  while  the  teacher  simply  directs  and  perhaps  in  turn  leads 
the  argument.  In  rhetoric,  grammar  and  literature,  and  even  in  science  it 
is  quite  the  same. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  ask  what  and  how  many  other  social  events 
the  school  or  its  classes  shall  furnish.  Glass  socials  and  suppers  and  other 
purely  social  evenings  should  be  few,  and  even  these  should  be  arranged  to 
come  at  such  times  as  should  create  the  least  gravitation  from  regular  work! 
Janior  exhibitions  and  graduating  exercises  are  probably  worth  all  they  cost 
becausetheyarousethe  community  to  an  unusual  interest  in  educational  mat- 
ters at  home.  But  there  is  one  phase  of  these  events  that  demands  some  modifi- 
cation. They  have  become  so  expensive  that  some  pupils  are  either  compelled 
to  l^ve  the  school  or  suffer  intense  humiliation. 
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Allow  me  to  Buggest,  in  conclnsioiiy  that  there  is  a  class  of  literary-social 
gatherings  that  are  highly  productive  of  good  to  the  participants.  I  refer  to 
debating  and  literary  clubs  for  young  men  and  reading  circles  for  young 
ladies.  These  can  be  easily  conducted  by  the  teachers  or  other  competant 
persons.  While  the  greatest  liberty  could  be  given  to  conversation,  still  a 
proper  sense  of  reetricttion  would  be  present.  No  more  profitable  evening  can 
he  found  than  that  spent  in  this  manner. 

In  giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  in  this  paper,  I  hope  the  days  of 
my  own  youth  have  not  been  forgotten.  It  would  be  foreign  to  my  nature  to 
curtail  anyone's  enjoyment,  but  I  think  it  our  duty  as  true  teachers  to  advise 
our  scholars  and,  by  dropping  a  word  here  and  there  among  the  parents,  to 
create  a  correct  sentiment  on  this  subject. 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss  Mart  E.  Fish  said  :  It  would  seem  that  after  a  sixteen  weeks'  struggle  with 
the  pupil  in  school,  none  but  fanatical  reformers  or  insatiate  monsters  would  attack 
the  pupil  in  society.  Whether  the  teacher  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  a  reformer  or  a 
monster  is  but  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  changes  not  the  truth  that  he  is  very  much  in 
earnest.    The  abandon  with  which  he  does  not  take  a  vacation  suggests  that  he  would 
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make  a  proper  subject  for  the  old  lady's  prayers,  the  burden  of  whose  petition  was 
that  it  might  rain  nights  and  Sundays  so  that* hired  men  could  rest. 

But  let  us  give  to  the  '' pupil  in  society"  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  for  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  work  up  a  righteous  indignation  against  glittering  generalities  and 
cold  abstractions.  The  name  '*  pupil "  shall  apply  to  all  who  attend  the  public  schools, 
from  the  lisping  kindergarten  kind  to  the  belated  youth  who  takes  his  certificate  of 
graduation  at  the  age  of  25  ;  and  **  society  "  shall  mean  that  intangible  entity,  or  that 
tangible  nonentity  which  nobody  can  define ;  that  beflowered,  beribboHed,  bejeweled, 
bedizened,  belighted,  benighted  incarnation  of  roseate  nothingness,  whose  worship* 
pers  are  in  slavery  bound,  about  which  the  fool  'doth  glibly  prate,  and  within  whose 
precincts  the  dude  doth  dotingly  dawdle  and  wisdom  verily  doth  not  seek  her  ovm. 

The  pupil  is  in  society.  He  is  there  in  the  plural  number.  When  children,  our  fath- 
ers and  mothers  were  taught  that  they  were  to  be  seen  and  not  heard,  and  now,  older 
grown,  they  have  bettered  their  instruction  and  are  neither  heard  nor  seen,  if  perchance 
by  such  self- extinction  their  *'  John"  or  their  '*  Jennie  "  may  shine,  for  John  and  Jennie 
must  be  both  seen  and  heard.  « 

Today  seems  bent  on  making  amends  to  the  outraged  childhood  of  yesterday  ;  but  if 
there  are  abuses  behind  there  is  danger  ahead. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  young  America  is  on  familiar  terms  with  **  the  governor"  or  the 
<*  old  man,*^  when  from  his  cradle  he  has  been  responsible  for  the  entertainment  of 
guests,  and  the  mainspring  of  success  in  all  home  talent  performances.  Everybody 
acts  as  though  he  were  the  center  of  the  universe.  He  probably  is — a  perfectly  logical 
'  conclusion  for  the  child  to  come  to.  Qo  to  any  ordinary  exhibition  or  Sunday  school 
concert,  and  see  what  you  see.  Behold  the  poor  little  innocent  d&mtante-^not  exactly 
''  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  "—but  dazed  and  badly  scared,  that  the  gaping 
crowd  may  know  that  some  fond  mamma  has  **  such  a  perfectly  lovely  child."  Two 
years  later  the  same  child  appears,  less  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  others,  more  so  in  her  own, 
and  pitifully  self-conscious ;  and  so  from  the  time  siie  is  made  to  iolpersonate  Cupid 
in  a  tableau,  to  the  proud  fourth  of  July,  when,  with  a  dry  goods  box  for  a  throne  and 
a  dray  for  a  presence  chamber,  she  queens  it  over  the  sister  states  as  the  Gk>ddea8  of 
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Liberty,  are  her  vanity  and  conceit  nurtured.  Meanwhile  the  boy*s  honesty  and  cour- 
age, that  yery  heart  and  core  of  manly  manhood,  under  the  same  abnormal  treatment  < 
doTelop  into  disfcusting  self-assertion  and  bluster. 

And  even  this  is  not  the  Vbrst  that  society  does  for  the  pupil.  It  utterly  unfits  him 
for  iiis  work  in  school.  Hard  study  is  distasteful,  nay,  it  is  impossible,  with  the  sleepy 
eyes  and  drowsy  head  that  follow  an  evening  out.  The  little  study  he  does  is  in  the 
rain  hope  of  acquiring  a  superficial  veneering  that  shall  cover  the  depths  of  his  own 
shallowness ;  but  even  the  ebullient  spirit  of  youth  cannot  long  hope  against  such  fear- 
ful odds,  and  before  many  weeks  are  numbered  we  hear  that  "  school  work  does  not 
agree  with  Johnny,  and  he's  going  into  a  grocery  store  "  ;  or  '*  poor  little  Jenny  so-and- 
00  has  worried  herself  sick  oxer  those  beastly,  examinations.*'  And  so  somebody  else 
crawls  from  under  his  burden  of  responsibili^,  and  lets  it  down  on  the  already  over- 
burdened public  school.  There  is  just  one  chance  in  a  ttiousand  .that  the  child  may 
have  studied  too  hard  ;  there's  999  chances  that  he's  danced  too  much,  and  the  public 
school  must  pay  the  fiddler. 

Now,  is  there  anything  like  an  adequate  return  for  this  dUtlay  ?  Society  does  not 
need  the  pupH  ;  to  the  pleasure  seekers  he  is  a  nuisance,  and  the  workers  need  nothing 
but  skilled  workmen. 

Men  display  more  sense  in  the  training  of  horses  than  in  the  education  of  children. 
They  do  not  expect  a  colt  to  do  the  work  of  an  old  horse;  the  driver  does  not  exert  his 
utmost  skill  in  training  the  horse  one  day,  and  on  the  next  turn  him  loose  in  the  fields, 
because  forsooth  the  horse  enjoys  the  cool,sweet-scented  clover  better  than  bit  and  rein. 

The  father  helps  to  bipld  schoolhouses,  puts  his  money  into  libraries,  apparatus  and 
exorbitant  (?)  salariee  for  teachers,  that  his  children  may  be  educated,  and  then  he  and 
the  other  fathers  in  the  neighborhood  seemingly  do  their  best  to  defeat  their  own  ends, 
bj  such  machinations  as  would  make  his  worst  enemy  blush.  Ther<}  is  no  education, 
but  there  are  parties,  and  rides  and  societies  and  clubs  galore.  But  they  say  the  young 
people  must  learn  society  manners  and  the  ways  of  the  world!  As  to  manners,  if  they 
will  compare  any  young  girl  of  eighteen  who  has  been  kept  at  home  by  a  wise  mother, 
a  girl,  who  when  little  was  kind  to  her  kitty  and  her  canary,  and  now  believes  that  the 
girl  in  the  kitchen  has  a  soul,  a  girl  who  respects  the  aged  and  recognizes  some  super- 
iors, a  girl  whose  greatest  happiness  is  found  in  the  happiness  of  others — compare  this  * 
girl  with  another  of  the  same  age  who  has  been  literally  banged  about  society  for  four  , 
years  past,  is  blas^  at  eighteen,  and  the  question  of  good  manners  will  be  answered. 
And  if  the  openings  of  heaven  are  upon  •  earth  they  are  in  the  'homes  and  not  in  the 
"ways  of  the  world." 

''  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child  ;  I  understood  as  a  child  ;  I  thought  as  a 
child;  but  when  I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish  things."  Alas  for  the  one  who 
has  no  childish  things  to  put  away  when  he  becomes  a  man— if  indeed  one  can  come  to 
broad,  generous,  full-grown  manhood,  not  having  passed  through  a  natural,  playful, 
rollicking,  romping  childhood.  "  When  I  was  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child."  Happy 
child,  if  no  grown-up  wisdom  has  ever  saddled  itself  upon  you !  Unhappy  wight,  who, 
when  starving  for  the  ''  milk  for  babes,"  has  .been  absolutely  strangled  with  *'  meat  for 
strong  men.'^  It  is  a  wicked  shame  to  take  from  the  boy  Ms  natural  inheritance  of  blue 
^J.  fresh  a|r,  rustling  forests,  birds,  bees,  rivers,  lakes  and  flowers,  and  give  him 
instead,  hot,  stifling  rooms,  the  very  air  laden  with  deception,  headaches,  heartaches, 
and  wearing  excitements. 

2i 
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Pbbs.  L.  R.  F18KB  said:  My  judgment  is  in  full  acoord  with  the  positions  taken  by 
Superintendant  Qisbe  and  Ifiss  Fish  iy  the  paper  presented.  Were  I  a  pastor  in  a 
church,  as  I  have  been,  I  might  be  glad  to  have  my  neighbors'  children  take  promi- 
nent part  in  anything  like  a  Sabbath  school  concert,  but  I  would  surely  put  a  check  on 
my  own  children.  It  may  be  that  the  interests  of  a  church  are  promoted  by  these  pub- 
lic exhibitions,  but  there  is  danger  which  I  see  no  means  of  counteracting  that  the 
children  which  are  brought  into  special  prominence,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  audi- 
ence, will  suffer  harm  that  may  even  continue  through  life. 

There  is  every  reason  for  discouraging  outside  social  relations  and  indulgences  on  the 
part  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  Scholarship  will  suffer  to  the  extent  that  social  dissipa- 
tion is  indulged  in.  The  two  are  wholly  incompatible.  I  apprehend  that  the  difficulty 
in  regulating  this  subject  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  grows  out  of  the  unwise 
course  pursued  by  many  parents.  Social  life  is,  we  admit,  a  necessity,  but  enough  of 
it  is  sure  to  be  supplied,  especially  for  the  younger  pupils,  as  incidentiGJ  to  the  school 
itself  And  beyond  this  it  is  better  in  the  high  school  and  college  that  special  social 
gatherings  be  under  the  guidance,  so  that  they  may  be  under  the  restraints  of  school 
authorities.  There  is  no  danger  of  too  much  repression.  Any  school  of  any  grade  that 
runs  to  entertainments  will  send  forth  poor  scholars. 

Pbof.  Babb  said:  We  shall  not  effect  the  end  desired  by  technical  education,  but  in 
teaching  in  our  ordinary  branches  a  love  of  our  institutions,  by  instilling  a  love  of 
courtesy,  of  right  du^  to  socie^.  Present  in  the  concrete  to  yeung  and  old  pupils,  that 
a  life  of  virtue,  sobriety,  industry,  is  the  only  life  that  leads  to  success.  Teach  by  lives 
of  noble  men,  biography  of  our  great  and  good  men. 
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The  subject  assigned  to  me  on  this  occasion  is  of  yital  interest  to  the 
American  people.  The  discnssion  of  it^  therefore,  must  be  direct  and  plain 
in  statement,  and  not  much  given  to  the  ornamentations  of  speech. 

"Moral  training  in  our  public  schools ''  is  the  topic  to  be  thus  considered. 
As  jOQ  may  notice,  the  reference  is  not  to  private  or  parochial  schools;  not 
to  the  family  nor  to  the  church,  nor  to  the  societies  which  run  their  ethic 
threads  of  gold  through  the  social  fabric  of  mankind,  but  to  those  numerous 
institutions  of  our  land  where  the  young  are  gathered  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year  in  order  to  receive  the  '^  education,"  as  it  is  termed,  which  is  pro- 
rided  by  the  State.  We  call  them  ''our  public  schools,"  and  we  regard  them 
with  conscious  and  proper  pride.  If  our  country  has  a  pillar  of  striking  form 
and  beauty,  it  is  her  noble  system  of  popular  education ;  and  how  necessary 
it  is  that  from  base  to  capital  it  should  be  a  shaft  of  faultless  symmetry  and 
power. 

The  field  of  observation,  however,  must  be  confined  to  our  own  fair  com- 
monwealth of  Michigan.  Within  its  borders  are  over  7,000  school  districts, 
and,  during  the  last  year,  over  15,000  teachers  have  toiled  therein  for  the 
public  weal.  It  is  said  that  nearly  450,000  pupils  have  been  receiving 
instruction  with  more  or  less  regularity.  A  few  years' hence  and  that  youth- 
ful host  will  have  become  the  citizens  of  the  State,  yea,  the  very  State  itself ; 
and  will  help  to  make  its  history  and  character.  What  a  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  teachers  of  Michigan  ! 

Of  the  intellectual  aspect  of  our  school  system,  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  children  may  compare  their  present  advantages  with  those  of  their 
fathers  and  say  that  the  old  lumbering  stage  coach,  in  education  also,  has 
given  plsQC  to  the  railroad  train.  Tjeachers  are  seeking  higher  grades  and 
are  doing  better  work ;  while  the  pupils  feel  that  they  are  scaling  the  bights 
of  learning  apace,  and  that  they  seldom  need  the  diplomas  of  college  halls. 
Tes,  the  cause  of  education  with  us  is  on  the  advance ;  the  will  of  the  people, 
the  efforts  of  the  legislatures  and  the  codperation  of  school  officers  are  crown- 
ing it  with  much  intellectual  success. 

But  I  must  now  turn  to  the  moral  side  of  the  subject,  to  the  gold  within 
rather  than  to  the  apparent  gilt  without.  It  may  be  asked,  ''Are  the 
450,000  pupils  of  Michigan  receiving  a  healthy  and  true  development  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood ;  of  mind  and  soul,  or  of  head  and  heart,  as  we  some- 
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times  say?  Does  moral  training  stand  by  the  side  of  ifcs  sister,  culture?  Is 
this  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  the  feeling  of  oar  people,  and  the  Yoice  of  onr 
civilization?"  Some  look  upon  our  public  schools  with  anxious  doubtings. 
Notwithstanding  the  noble  number  of  conscientious  Christian  teachers,  and 
their  warm  desires  to  elevate  our  youth  in  virtue,  there  are  statutes,  and  cus- 
toms, and  opinions  and  tendencies  which  have  awakened  serious  alarm. 
When  Professor  Church  asked  for  the  suggestion  of  topics  to -present  at  this 
meeting,  it  was  found  that  a  manifest  anxiety  existed  ^  to  the  ethical  aspect 
of  our  system  of  education.  Let  it  be  noted,  that  the  inquiry  is  about  moral 
training,  and  not  about  the  presence  of  moral  persons  or  influences.  The 
former  is  one  thing  and  the  latter  another.  For  example,  a  fine  voice  or  ear 
.  in  music,  or  an  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to  render  the  sweetest 
harmonies,  would  never  make  the  young  proficient  in  song.  By  no  means: 
only  a  daily  drill  of  the  most  careful  sort  would  summon  forth  this  power  of 
the  soul,  and  so  the  training  of  which  we  speak  must  be  the  fruit  of  labor  and 
skill  ever  active  in  the  development  of  the  moral  nature. 

This  solid  earth  is  but  the  result  of  physical  forces.  The  moving  waters, 
whether  by  river  or  tide  or  ocean  current,  have  heaped  up  the  strata  of  its 
crust,  and  the  billows  of  fire  within  have  formed  the  mountain  ranges. 
Learn  from  this  the  sure  effects  of  cause,  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the 
material  world.  Around  us  is  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe,  and  happy 
are  we  in  the  midst  of  its  environments.  But  is  not  that  civilization  the 
workmanship  of  forces,  grand  soul  forces,  during  the  historical  ages  of 
Europe?  Ask  me  for  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  result,  and  at  once  I 
would  point  to  the  church  of  God  and  its  moral  surroundings.  The  fairest 
mountain  tops  of  humanity  in  the  world  have  been  made  bright  by  the 
glorious  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  may  ba  another  civilization  in  the 
future,  and  it  will  be  one  of  unique  aspect  on  this  western  continent.  If 
allowed  to  prophesy,  we  would  say  that  the  status  of  that  civilization,  be  it 
what  it  may,  will  warmly  fiow  from  our  modem  system  of  public  education. 
There  promises  to  be  an  era  of  wide  spread  knowledge  and  superior  science, 
but  will  God  and  truth  remain  as  the  pillars  of  the  state?  Will  men  love  the 
light,  or  walk  in  moral  darkness?  Will  the  republic  fall  because  society  has 
lost  its  vitality?  All  must  know  that  unless  the  people  be  trained  to  a 
higher  action  than  the  sensual  and  material,  the  glory  of  America  may  be- 
come its  shame. 

What  is  the  avowed  object  of  our  public  schools,  and  upon  what  theory 
have  they  been  established  atod  supported  with  such  generous  munificence? 
For  their  maintenance,  over  $5,000,000  per  annum  are  expended  in  Michi- 
gan, and  the  amount  rapidly  increases.  As  a  basis  or  warrant  for  their  cost 
must  be  a  firm  belief  in  their  utility,  and  the  explanation  for  this  is  obvious. 
In  nations  where  all  have  a  citizenship  to  cherish  and  public  duties  to  per- 
form, it  is  assumed  that  the  commonwealth,  for  the  good  of  all,  must  fit  its 
citizens  for  their  respective  positions  in  life  and  for  its  service.  Grant  the 
argument:  Let  the  State  prepare  her  youth  for  humanity's  calls;  let  her 
imprint,  on  every  child  a  stamp,  as  distinct  as  upon  current  coin  of  the  mint; 
let  her  furnish  men  and  women  who  can  work  with  skill  in  the  various 
activities  of  the  world,  and  to  the  common  advantage.  If  this  be  done  aright, 
then  will  popular  education  be  indeed  an  untold  blessing. 

But  mark  the  correlate.  To  -be  fitted  for  anything  in  this  life,  that  is 
worthy  of  esteem,  implies  far  more  than  a  mere  intellectual  culture.     What 
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18  a  massiye  brtfin  in  a  withered  body,  or  what  an  overpowering  mind,  if  soul 
feeling  be  lacking,  or  what  a  vast  reach  of  knowledge  apart  from  yirtnons 
desires?  The  intellect  and  the  affections  and  the  will  are  as  one,  and  shall 
education  ever  seek  to  sander  the  relation?  Oan  the  trae  teacher  ever 
ignore  the  sway  of  emotion  or  the  claims  of 'daty;  l^ave  the  sonl  to 
passion's  control,  or  to  the  mastery  of  an  untrained  will  ?  To  illustrate: 
can  the  brightest  school  boy  be  ready  for  his  manhood,  when  in  his  home  or 
companionships  he  is  vicious  and  vile?  Or  what  would  bf  the  benefit  of 
a  science  like  chemistry,  when  the  conscience  is  dead,  afid  the  expert  therein 
uses  his  skill  as  the  meaus  of  crime?  Shall  the  pupil  be  versed  in  the 
elegancies  of  language  in  order  to  produce  the  debasing  fiction  or  poetry 
which  is  cursing  the  land?  My  meaning  is  clear:  crime  often  increases  by 
the  side  of  the  school,  and  although  moral  culture  cannot  preyent,  it  will 
reduce  towards  minimum  the  wickedness  which  uudermines  the  State. 
Said  Josiah  Adams,  ''Virtue  is  the  main  pillar  of  the  nation."  ''It  leads, 
says  Paul,  to  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  what- 
soever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  and  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report. '^  On  the  other  hand,  a 
neglect  of  moral  training  may  lead  to  "perilous  times,"  when  some  shall  be 
'^ heady  and  high-minded,  despisers  of  those  that  are  good." 

In  the  old  academies  and  colleges  of  the  east,  there  wa^  no  absence  of 
ethical  care,  and  the  study  of  the  moralities  stood  proudly  by  the  side  of  the 
other  philosophies.  Even  in  such  state  universities  as  formerly  existed  no 
curriculum  could  exclude  moral  'science,  or  admit  a  professor  of  irreligious 
principles.  Befereuce  may  be  made  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  or  to 
Grirard  Gollege*  but  forget  not  that  the  character  and  standing  of  these  fine 
foundations  were  never  established  until  they  felt  compelled,  as  it  were,  to 
unfurl  the  banner  of  our  common  Christianity. 

And  if  this  be  so,  how  is  it  possible  for  our  public  achools  to  build  upon 
any  other  foundation  ?  If  the  more  mature  minds  of  college  students  had 
an  anchor  like  this,  how  much  more  the  young  boy  or  girl  who  hardly 
knowa  the  coming  of  the  danger?  Why  so  many  senseless  flings  at  the  idea 
of  moral  teachings,  and  the  disposition  of  branding  them  as  sectarian  and 
wrong  ?  The  teacher  is  in  duty  bound  to  watch  over  the  character  of  his 
pupil,  as  over  his  daily  lessons.  My  own  early  knowledge  of  duty  and  obliga- 
tion came  mainly  from  my  preceptors  in  common  schools,  and  why  should  it 
not  be  so?  From  fifty  to  sixty  years  ago,  in  New  York,  the  province  of  the 
teacher  was  most  distinctly  moral  and  religions. 

So  far,  there  may  be  no  essential  disagreements  among  us,  but  when  we 
enter  into  some  detaUs  and  essay  to  answer  certain  questions,  we  may  differ 
more  widely  and  honestly,  and  come  to  separate  conclusions.*  Still,  I  shall 
venture  to  reply  candidly  in  four  or  %ve  particulars. 

1.  What  are  the  relations  of  moral  training  to  the  christian  religion  as  it 
appertains  to  our  country  ? 

It  is  assumed  that  conscience  is  a  part  of  the  human  soul ;  that  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  is  universal,  but  not  in  degree,  and  that  it  may  be  developed 
or  improved  by  culture.  But  how?  The  wise  instructors  of  the  race  have 
never  doubted  of  the  means,  and  to  that  end  have  ever  inculcated  the  precepts 
of  religion.  Said  one:  "Piety  leads  to  the  palace  of  yirtue."  "  He  who 
reveres  the  gods  will  be  good  to  men."  The  great  reformers  were  those  who 
led  to  a  better  and  higher  faith. 
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This  being  so^  the  teachings  of  Jesas  have  become  the  mirror  of  virtue  in 
our  land ;  have  created  the  accepted  moralities  of  the  human  race.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  American  people  believe  in  the  gospel,  and  contend  that  an 
education  of  any  value  and  power  muiit  include  the  precepts  of  Horeb  and 
the  sermon  on  the  mount.  Whatever  their  party  names,  they  practically  are 
as  one  in  their  views  of  conduct  and  duty,  in  the  light  of  the  christian  revela- 
tion. 

Again,  the  highest  officers  of  the  State  are  sworn  on  the  word  of  God ;  the 
Congress  of  the  nation  opens  with  the  voice  of  prayer ;  the  codes  of  law  are 
molded  after  the  divine  commands,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  is  modi- 
fied by  sacred  authors.  When  can  our  schools  be  pointed  to  any  other 
source  of  ethics?  Is  not  the  New  Testament  to  be  the  moral  medulla  of 
their  teaching?  What  matters  it  if  this  be  called  sectarian,  for  he  who 
cavils  is  as  deficient  in  logic  as  in  common  sense.  Or  what  if  Jews  and  Hin- 
doos and  Mormons  object?  We  do  not  let  them  nullify  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath or  the  laws  of  marriage,  and  why  should  they  not  in  general  be  subject 
to  the  moralities  which  the  country  recognizes  as  of  divine  authority  ? 

2.  To  what  extent  shall  moral  training  be  carried  ? 

*' Bemember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth."  So  said  the  wise 
preacher,  and  so  say  all  who  have  wisdom.  No  pupil  in  the  schools  should 
be  allowed  to  blaspheme  the  holy  name  of  Gtod.  From  this  simple  fount  of 
ethics  flow  the  virtues  which  bind  man  to  man  in  duty  and  in  love.  Educa- 
tion cannot  fulfill  its  office  until  the  human  heart  has  been  incited  to  the 
full  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  mail  and  its  claims.  The  law  now 
says  that  instruction  nciust  be  given  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  narcotics  and 
poisons,  but  the  true  teacher  will  rise  to  the  gospel  position,  and  brand  the 
drunkard  and  drunkard  maker  as  enemies  of  God  and  man.  Similar  vices 
of  all  kinds  call  for  unsparing  denunciation. 

3.  What  place  shall  be  given  to  the  sacred  scriptures? 

I  am  no  extremist  in  the  matter  of  the  Bible  in  schools;  would  not  insist 
upon  its  use  under  all  circumstances  whatever.  *'  Mercy  is  better  than  sacri- 
fice," and  needless  offenses  are  not  to  be  given.  Yet  this  is  clear,  that  in 
such  a  land  as  ours,  and  amon^  such  a  people,  the  Bible  should  be  used  in 
most  of  the  districts,  and  that  in  all  our  public  schools  it  should  be  a  text- 
book of  the  highest  moral  authority.  Legally  exclude  it  in  this  sense,  never  I 
Suffer  it  to  be  divided  or  blasphemed,  never!  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  1  would  make  it  obligatory  against  consciences,  or  against  religious  or 
denominational  prejudices;  only  let  it  be  an  established  '* classic"  and  a 
recognized  corner-stone  in  any  system  of  good  education. 

4.  What  shall  be  the  character  of  the  teachers  employed? 

One  class  of  qualifications,  viz.,  the  mental,  is  carefully  investigated. 
Note  the  examinations  made  and  the  certificates  given.  And  the  cry  is  for 
higher  standard?  and  stricter  questionings.  Be  it  so,  but  may  it  not  be 
deemed  strange,  that  moral  qualifications  are  not  likewise  to  be  ascertained 
by  law,  and  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  immoral  applicants  to  obtain 
the  guidance  of  the  young.  True,  the  unworthy  teacher  is  rarely  commis- 
sioned and  employed,  but  where  is  the  effective  barrier  ?  What  is  the  legal 
security? 

Anyone  whose  life  or  habits  or  infiuences  are  distinctly  against  Christian 
morality  should  be  debarred  from  a  certificate,  as  truly  as  an  ignoramus;  the 
former  may  be  the  most  harmful  in  his  position.    This  does  not  exclude,  in 
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my  jadgment,  the  Jew  or  even  the  upright  Pagan^  for  their  ethical  law  may 
be  on  the  Bible  plan,  bnt  assuredly,  it  would  cut  off  the  unfit  and  vile  with 
greater  certainty,  and  perve  to  elevate  the  moral  standard  of  our  schools. 

I  wished  to  discuss  also  the  extent  of  the  teacher's  authority,  especially 
outside  of  the  school  premises,  but  having  consamed  all  the  time  which  I 
am  willing  to  employ,  I  will  close  with  two  needful  remarks. 

First,  the  crimes  of  the  American  people  are  said  to  be  on  a  steady  in- 
crease, and  that  not  merely  among  the  immigrants  from  abroad,  but  as  decid- 
edly among  the  native  born.     Figures  show  this : 

Secondly,  the  more  highly  educated  are  charged  with  a  surprising  propor- 
tion of  all  this  depravity.  Statistics  and  the  newspapers  have  made  state- 
ments which  almost  seem  to  impeach  the  results  of  our  school  system. 

Sach  facts  seem  to  add  a  peculiar  significance  to  the  subject  which  has 
been  discussed.  Alas,  if  the  fault  lies  at  the  door  of  our  public  schools!  Let 
US  ponder  the  matter  carefully,  and  face  our  duty  whenever  or  however  pre- 
sented. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prbs.  L.  R.  Fisxis  said:  In  the  very  nature  and  conduct  of  a  school  that  is  well  organ- 
ized there  is  moral  training.  In  a  state  there  are  rulers  and  subjects.  There  is  law 
that  reaches  and  embraces  every  citizen.'  There  are  duties  and  there  are  rights  on  the 
part  of  both  rulers  and  subjects.  Over  against  the  rights  of  one  are  the  duties  of  an- 
other. In  the  enforcement  of  these  rights,  and  the  regular  discharge  of  the  duties  in- 
volved, there  is  moral  training.  Morals  mean  obedience  to  law,  civil  law,  or  law  relating 
to  other  relations.  That  life  is  moral  to  the  extent  that  there  is  willing  obedience  to  law. 
In  the  successful  management  of  the  school  there  is  necessarily  secured  considerable 
measure  of  moral  training.  But  beyond  all  of  this,  it  is  certainly  the  province  and 
doty  of  the  teacher  to  labor  to  secure  the  uprightness  of  life  of  the  pupil.  He  may  not 
be  indifferent  to  the  character  of  any  of  his  pupils.  They  are  put  under  his  instruction 
and  guidance  that  they  may  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  and  work  of  later  years.  Is 
that  boy  disposed  to  engage  in  vicious  practices?  Has  the  teacher  a  right  to  pass  it  by, 
putting  forth  no  effort  to  turn  his  feet  into  paths  of  virtue?  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
teacher  is  moral,  that  he  is  addicted  to  no  vicious  or  objectionable  practices  (of  course  no 
teacher  in  Michigan  uses  tobacco).  Starting  with  his  own  personal  moral  capital,  realizing 
the  sacrednees  of  his  charge,  and  that  he  is  to  watch  over  the  life  of  each  pupil  not  less 
morally  than  intellectually,  the  moral  training  of  all  the  members  of  his  school  will  be 
a  result  secured  from  day  to  day.  It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  discussion 
to  speak  of  the  dependence  of  the  moral  on  the  religious.  Of  course  I  believe  in  it,  but 
leave  the  thought  for  others  to  develop.  Certainly  with  Gk>d  overhead  and  truth  under- 
neath, and  moral  purposes  and  a  feeling  of  moral  responsibility  at  the  very  center  of 
oar  life,  we  may  and  should,  as  teachers,  so  carry  forward  our  work  that  it  will  result 
in  the  moral  training  of  the  young  who  are  placed  under  our  instruction  for  the  de- 
velopment of  genuine  manhood  and  womanhood. 

SuPT.  J.  G.  Plowman  said:  The  great  city  was  crowded.  Vast,  excited  throngs 
were  gathered  about  all  the  news  depots  and  bulletin  boards.  The  first  dispatches 
favored  the  Demoorats.  The  Republicans  were  patiently  silent.  About  eight  o'clock, 
a  change  came  over  the  wires.  The  Democrats  reluctantly,  but  good  naturedly  took 
the  background.  Two  hours  later,  and  the  cannon  had  regained  its  voice;  the  streets, 
windows,  doorways,  alleys,  and  housetops  became  a  ruffled  sea  of  living,  excited, 
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shouting,  je^ulting  humanity;  while  th<»  earth  tremhled  with  the  tramp  of  victory.  But 
among  all  thi9  tumult,  there  is  no  riot  nor  bloodshed.  If  you  ask  why,  there  is  but  one 
answer:  The  people  are  morally  intelligent.  At  the  same  time,  in  one  of  the  great 
European  cities,  the  people,  excited  by  a  matter  of  very  little  moment,  compared  with 
the  great  American  issue,  are  engaged  in  revolts,  and  are  demanding  revoluti6n.  Why? 
Because  they  are  not  morally  intelligent.  A  race- war  feeling  outprops  very  frequently 
in  the  South.  None  except  the  uninformed  will  ignore  this  fact.  *  There  are  sections  in 
the  Southern  States  where  the  whites  frankly  admit  that  they  take  care  of  the  ballot* 
and  they  further  claim  that  we,  if  placed  in  the  same  situation,  would  do  the  same. 
The  blacks  are  as  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  the  situation  as  are  the  whites.  As  long 
as  there  is  submission  with  one  and  domination  with  the  other,  peace  is  possible.  But 
look  ahead.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  in  the  year  2()|P0,  there  will  be  in  eight  of 
the  Southern  States,  104,000,000  of  whites  and  196,000,000  of  blacks.  None  but  the  most 
obtuse  will  claim  for  a  moment  that,  under  such  circumstances,  peace  would  be  possi- 
ble under  the  present  system  of  suppressing,  or  limiting,  the  ballot.  Would  we  avert 
bloodshed  or  race  extermination!  Then  educate  and  moralize  the  whole  people,  not 
the  present  generation — for  their  prejudices  are  unalterably  formed,  their  destiny  is. 
fixed-^but  the  young. 

Moral  intelligence  raises  man's  point  of  view  above  the  horizon  of  clan  or  colon  it 
makes  us  see  that  He  created  us  (white  and  black)  to  dwell  in  peace,  subserving  the 
common  interests  of  humanity ;  and  the  desire  to  exterminate  is  changed  into  a  wish 
to  elevate  and  humanize. 

With  the  patriot,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  we  oug|it  to  teach  christian 
morals,  but  can  we  long  exist  without  teaching  this  science  more  thoroughly. 
America's  greatest  statesman  said,  *'That  government  which  is  not  founded  upon 
religion  cannot  long  stand."     Our  modem  demogogue  says,  "Our  government  is 

» 

purely  secular."    Which  is  the  wiser  ? 

We  have,  in  part,  followed  the  secular  idea  until  some  of  the  grand  institutions  of 
our  fathers  are  well  nigh  overthrown,  until  race-extermination  is  currently  talked  in  a 
large  section  of  our  country,  until  the  word  of  God  no  longer  has  any  place  in  many 
of  our  schools,  until  some  of  our  teachers  are  as  godless  as  were  the  profane  heroes 
whom  they  admire,  and  by  whose  bloody  lives  they  judge  modem  greatness.  Godless 
schoob  will  soon  make  a  godless  nation.  History  tells  us  the  fate  of  godless  nations: 
sodoes  thePible.  We  are  told  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  teaching  of  morals^ 
but  that  the  christian  God  must  not  be  mentioned,  because  the  government  and  schools 
are  purely  secular. 

What  are  morals  in  this  country.?  They  are  the  science  of  the  christian  religion, 
with  the  idea  of  worship  and  God  omitted.  That  is  we  can  teach  a  part  of  the 
scieDoe,  but  we  must  not  mention  its  author.  There  are  no  objections  to  teaching  pro- 
fane history,  to  our  filling  the  minds  of  our  pupils  full  of  the  images  and  deeds  of  the 
war-butchers  of  the  past;  but  we  must  say  nothing  of  that  character  whose  mission 
is  to  cleanse  the  hearts  and  purify  the  minds  of  men.  All  is  pacific  if  we  teach  about 
Latin  and  Latin  heroes,  Ghreek  and  Greek  heroes  or  even  Greek  philosophers,  in  fact, 
anything  that  is  dead  or  fossil. 

But  here  is  a  principle,  a  living,  progressive,  self -energizing  science.  It  touches  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  and  they  are  changed  from  cannibalism  to  civilization;  it  enters  the 
heart  of  man,  and  murder,  dishonesty,  drunkenness,  falsehood,  licentiousness,  hatred, 
profanity,  and  avarice  flee  away ;  it  heightens,  widens,  and  deepens  his  conception  of 
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life ;  it  permeates  the  nation,  colleges,  uniyersities,  and  oharitftble  institutions  spring 
up  as  if  by  magic :  it  goes  into  the  devastated,  war-stricken  south,  where  the  govern- 
ment by  force  of  arms,  has  liberated  in  freedom's  ignorance,  5,000,000  slaves,  and  by 
establishing  schools  of  every  grade  (schools  with  a  Gk)d  in  them),  it  scatters  the  leaven 
that  is  to  make  men  charitable. and  intelligent,  and  so  prevent  race-war  and  bloodshed. 
Its  present,  if  understood,  foretells,  with  unerring  certainty,  the  future,  not  only  of  this 
nation,  but  of  the  world.  Still  this  most  vital  principle  must  not  enter  the  minds  of 
our  children  through  the  agency  of  the  school. 

And  yet  charitable  (?)  infidelity  and  bigotry  demand  silence,  on  this 'great  science,  in 
the  public  school-room.  Shall  we  teach  the  law  of  the  **  rolling  spheres*'  and  not 
mention  the  law-maker  I  Shall  we  teach  about  the  creation  of  the  earth  and  say 
nothing  of  its  Creator  I  Shall  we  teach  history,  which  gleams  with  the  achievements 
ox  Christianity,  and  not  say  anything  of  Christ  I  In  teaching  literature,  shall  we 
ignore  the  gems  of  christian  thought  which  burnish  its  modem  pages!  I^hall  the 
teacher  be  dumb  before  the  spirit  of  history,  literature,  invention,  and  even  govern- 
ment itself,  teaching  simply  their  shadow,  not  their  substance,  that  principle  whose 
combat  with  ignorance,  superstition,  and  darkness,  makes  history,  creates  literature, 
and  awakens  science  I  Is  it  not  time  for  men  to  be  honest  on  this  question,  to  recognize 
the  hypocrisy  of  infidelity,  to  demand  of  the  old  cynic  his  good  works,  what  govern- 
ments he  had  founded,  his  great  charities,  the  good  hopes  with  which  he  has  inspired 
humanity,  and  what  great,  good  things  he  has  done  for  the  world  at  large. 

If  he  has  no  answer,  then  accept  that  principle  which  is  blessing  the  world,  be  loyal 
to  it,  teach  it  in  all  of  its  cosmopolitan  forms. 

SuFT.  Gbo.  Babnbs  said:  I  have  never  heard  anyone  object  to  the  teaching  of  morals 
in  our  public  schools.  We  are  crossing  a  bridge  before  we  come  to  it.  If  we  teach  the 
vabject  in  its  place  and  in  its  time,  it  will  meet  no  objection.  We  should  teach  it  as  an 
art,  not  as  a  science. 

Stjpt.  W.  S.  Pebby  said:  I  don't  think  it  necessary  to  teach  religion  from  the  Bible. 
Is  there  a  faculty  called  conscience  ?  I  believe  there  is  and  that  the  training  of  this 
conscienpe  will  accomplish  our  end.  Do  not  think  that  we  need  to  refer  to  the  Bible 
or  religion  to  do  it.  Make  conscience  quick  and  strong.  Children  have  no  more  of 
conscience  than  they  have  of  geometry.  Potentially  they  have  a  conscience,  practi- 
cally they  have  not.  We  don't  know  what  method  to  pursue  to  make  this  conscience 
j^row,  and  that  is  why  we  fail.  We  should  call  our  pupils  to  exercise  their  opinions  on 
the  virtues  and  the  vices.  Conscience  grows  by  use.  Boys  and  girls  are  neither  all 
£Ood  nor  all  bad,  but  they  are  all  possibilities.  Gall  into  activity  the  good  natures  and 
meA  not  to  antagonize  the  baser  natures. 

PSBS.  L.  R.  FiSKS  said :  In  every  State  there  are  sovereign  powers.  Some  one  is  at 
the  head  of  the  school.  He  has  rights  and  duties ;  his  pupils  have  both  rights  and 
duties.  Every  good  school  is  a  system  of  moral  training  from  beginning  to  end.  All 
teachers  are  giving  moral  training  in  our  schools.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  school  in 
vrhich  this  is  not  the  case.  No  one  should  be  at  the  head  of  a  school  who  is  not  a 
moral  man  or  woman.  Of  course  no  teacher  uses  tobacco.  Teachers  can  thus  buttress 
the  moral  training  of  the  boy.  Teachers  must  fee  special  responsibilities  for  the  char- 
of  pnpib. 
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I  think  it  is  La  Qarde  who  says  that  the  reanltg  from  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classics  in  continental  Europe  are  '^  contempt  for  the  past,  incapacity 
for  the  future  and  weak  eyes.''  This  is  epigrammatic,  but  then  it  is  not 
altogether  true.  What  wit  would  sacrifice  a  fine  epigram  to  truth?  Sidney 
Smith,  in  England,  said  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  thoughr,  if  not  the  words, 
has  been  dinned  into  the  minds  of  the  English  people  ever  since  by  quite  a 
large  body  of  educational  reformers :  *'  If  there  is  anything  which  fills  reflt^cting 
men  with  melancholy  and  regret,  it  is  the  waste  of  mortal  time,  parental 
money  and  puerile  happiness  in  the  present  method  of  pursuing  Latin  and 
Oreek."  In  our  own  country  Mr.  Adams  voiced  the  thought  of  many  in  his 
'^  Greek  as  a  Fetish,"  and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  thought  with  him 
and  think  thus,  regard  Latin  in  much  the  same  light. 

The  reason  for  such  views  is  suggested  in  a  remark  of  Dr.  Munger,  that 
he  really  thought  during  his  boyhood's  wrestle  with  Homer  that  the  Iliad 
was  written  to  bear  out  the  assertions  of  the  Greek  grammar.  Most  of  ub 
have  bad  this  feeling  about  Cadsar  and  the  Latin  grammar;  and  not  a  few, 
I  doubt  not,  have  entertained  a  similar  idea  about  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  or 
Wordsworth's  Excursion  and  the  English  grammar.  We  have  emphasized 
grammatical  rules  and  principles  too  much,  and  the  facts  of  language  and  the 
thought  too  little^ — the  abstract  rather  than  the  concrete  has  been  our  chief 
•concern.  Not  thal^  grammar  should  be  disregarded  or  its  importance  in 
Acquiring  an  adequate  knowledge  of  a  language  depreciated,  but  the 
natural  or  inductive  method  would  have  the  students  study  facts  first,  prin- 
oiples  from  the  facts  and  the  text-book  of  science  for  verification.  It  hopes 
thus  to  advance  the  interest  in  and  the  value  of  the  grammar  and  dictionary 
as  the  text-books  of  the  science  of  language.  This  is  the  modern  method  in 
science,  as  you  know,  and  the  rapid  and  gigantic  strides  forward  made  of  late 
years  by  pursuing  this  method  are  the  wonder  of  the  age.  So,  too,  have  the 
modern  languages  progressed.  In  these,  as  in  scieuce,  the  inductive  method 
is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Even  Hebrew  and  the  Semitic  languages  which 
a  dozen  years  ago  were  the  *'  deadest  of  dead  languages "  ( if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression),  have  been  recalled  to  life  and  are  being  studied  with 
wonderful  interest  and  spirit.  There  are  a  hundred  enthusiastic  students  of 
these  languages  for  the  former  dull,  listless,  lifeless  one. 
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According  to  this  method  a  sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence  is  placed  before 
the  student.  The  pronunciation  and  exact  translation  are  giyen  him.  His 
mastery  of  these  is  tested* n  yarious  ways.  Let  ns  illustrate  this  from  Latin. 
The  method  is  practically  the  same  for  all  languages.  The  student  has 
before  him  (on  a  blackboard  if  possible)  "  Gallia  sst  omnia  diviaa  in  partes 
ir$8,*'  divided  into  syllables  and  the  quantities  marked.  The  teacher  points 
to  Gallia  and  pronounces  it  slowly  and  distinctly  two  or  three  times.  The 
class  repeat  Gallia.  The  teacher  gives  the  translation  Gaul  and  points  it  out 
on  the  map.  The  class  repeat  Gallia^  Gaul,  and  each  writes  in  his  note 
book  GauL  Each  word  is  treated  similarly.  The  sentence  is  pronounced  as 
a  whole  and  the  English  given  word  for  word.  This  work  is  done  first  by 
the  class  in  concert^  then  individually.  The  absolute  mastery  of  this  work 
18  now  tested.  The  words  and  phrases  are  taken  in  any  order,  the  student 
giring  Knglish  for  Latin  and  Latin  for  English  either  orally  or  in  writing,  or 
both. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  second  step.  This  is  the  bringing  out  of  a  good 
English  translation.  This  may  be  done  either  in  English  or  in  Latin,  though 
the  latter  is  preferable.  If  this  latter  is  chosen,  the  word  '^  nonne  "  is  written 
on  the  board  and  the  teacher  explains  its  use,  as  asking  a  question  when  an 
affirmative  answer  is  expected.  The  question, '^iVbnnd  GaUia  est  diviaa  f^^ 
ifl  giyen,  and  its  answer  ^'  Gallia  eat  diviaa"  The  student  gets  the  idea  in  a 
moment,  and  similar  questions  will  be  answered  with  great  promptness  and 
vivacity. 

The  student  almost  unconsciously  grasps  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the 
sentence,  and,  at  the  end  of  this  exercise,  it  will  be  translated  at  once  into 
good  English.  Great  care,  of  course,  is  required  to  get  the  student  to  think 
the  Latin  both  in  question  and  answer,  but  the  results  will  more  than  repay 
the  enthusiastic  teacher  for  the  time  and  care  required.  The  advantages  from 
developing  the  thought  in  this  way  are  many.  The  words  and  phrases  and 
the  facts  of  etymology  and  syntax  involved  in  them  are  gone  over  again  and 
again.  The  ear  and  the  tongue  are  exercised ;  attention  and  readiness  are 
developed.  Professor  D'Ooge,  in  the  preface  to  his  '^  Golloquia  Latina,''  very 
aptly  says  in  this  connection:  ''It  will  be  granted  that  speaking  Latin  is  sure 
to  promote  thoroughness.  It  is  sure  to  bring  exactness  of  pronunciation 
and  accent,  to  give  a  large  and  ready  vocabulary,  to  perfect  the  knowledge  of 
forms  and  to  make  the  fundamental  constructions  as  familiar  as  constant  use 
<ian  make  them."  This  is  from  a  teacher  whom  you  all  know,  and  his  ex- 
perience is  that  of  many,  indeed  of  all  who  have  tried  it,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn.  The  questions  are  varied  slightly  from  time  to  time,  and 
irhen  the  first  chapter  is  fairly  well  mastered,  the  student  can  give  its  con- 
tents in  answer  to  less  than  a  dozen  questions.  If  this  work  is  omitted  a  few 
simple  questions  showing  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  are  asked, 
and  the  thought  thus  made  apparent  will  readily  be  clothed  in  proper  English 
dress.  The  sentence  is  now  analyzed  into  subject  with  modifiers,  and  predi- 
<»te  with  modifiers.  This  is  the  work  of  a  very  few  moments,  if  the  student 
has  any  knowledge  (I  might  say  even  though  he  has  no  knowledge),  of  Eng- 
lish grammar.  In  this  first  lesson,  attention  would  be  called  at  this  point 
to  the  vowels,  consonants,  accent,  number  and  gender.  The  class  collate  the 
vowels  d[,  i,  {,  S,  e,  %,  from  the  sentence  on  the  board,  and  English  words  are  given 
by  the  class  in  which  th^  same  letters  represent  the  same  sounds.  The 
t^her  selects  one  and  the  student  jots  down  in  his  grammar  or  note  book 
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ds=fti,i,  etc.  The  consonantfl  are  treated  in  the  same  manner.  In  these  it  is 
only  necessary  to  note  the  letters  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  English 
sounds,  e.  g.  the  letters  v  and  8.  The  words  (ymnis  ^ndpartes  illustrate  accent 
in  words  of  two  syllables ;  Oallla  and  divisa  in  those  of  three.  Oallia  and 
divisa  illustrate  also  grammatical  gender ;  Oallia  and  partes  number.  To  gq 
over  this  work  with  a  class  takes  less  time  than  to  describe  it,  and  it  is  also 
more  entertaining.  This  is  laboratory  work,  and  the  student  is  simply  directed 
in  his  experiments  while  the  results  are  yerified  b>  the  teacher,  by  notes  and 
obseryations  in  the  ^'method/'  and  by  the  grammar.  The  Tocabulary  with 
the  words  arranged  alphabetically  is  now  taken  up.  The  Latin  word  is 
given  by  the  teacher ;  its  translation,  the  Latia  phrase  in  which  it  occurs  and 
its  translation  by  the  student,  a.  g.  The  teacher  gives  divisa.  The  answer 
is  divided,  Oallia  est  omnis  divisa,  Oaul  is  all  divided.  This  has  been  found 
a  very  interesting  and  profitable  exercise.  The  dreaded  vocabulary,  dreaded 
not  more  by  the  pupil  than  by  the  teacher,  is  now  a  source  of  genuine  pleas- 
ure to  both.  In  connection  with  this  exercise  simple  English  derivations  are 
elicited  from  the  class  and  suggested  by  the  teacher,  e.  g.,  divisa,  division, 
divisor,  divide,  etc.  The  last  exercise  is  a  rapid  review  and  test  of  the  thorough 
mastery  of  the  entire  work.  This  is  done  by  combining  the  forms  and  prin- 
ciples into  new  phrases  and  sentences,  the  same  words  in  new  combinations : 
1.  Latin  into  English.  2.  English  into  Latin.  This  furnishes  also  the  best 
possible  prepitration  for  composition.  It  is  composition,  but  with  none  of 
the  dryness  and  formality  of  the  regulation  prose  composition  book.  This 
work,  like  the  vocabulary  work,  is  no  longer  a  bugbear  but  a  source  of  delight. 

Before  the  next  recitation  the  student  is  expected  to  practice  (I)  reading 
the  original  text,  (2)  translations,  word  for  word  and  into  good  English,  (3) 
giving  the  Latin  orally  and  in  writing,  with  the  help  of  his  own  word  for 
word  translation.  He  is  also  expected  to  read  over  the  notes  and  observations 
where  he  finds  the  facts  and  principles  with  whiclr  he  has  become  acquainted 
in  the  recitation  room,  and  to  further  verify  his  work  by  reading  selected 
portions  of  the  grammar.  On  the  following  day  the  Latin  is  read,  not  simply 
pronounced ;  from  the  word  for  word  for  word  translation  the  Latin  is  given 
orally  and  in  writing ;  the  more  important  facts  and  principles  are  recalled 
and  the  class  are  ready  for  advance  work.  All  advance  work  is  for  some  time 
done  in  the*  recitation  room  and  directed  by  the  teacher.  The  same  general 
method  is  pursued  in  all  the  work,  subject  to  such  variations  as  naturally 
suggest  themselves  to  the  apt  teacher.  When  a  word  or  construction  is  once 
met  with  the  student  is  expected  to  know  it  forever.  If  it  is  forgotten,  the 
teacher  does  not  explain  it,  but,  if  possible,  aids  the  student  in  recalling  it. 
This  is  an  educational  principle  cf  much  importance.  What  the  student  has- 
thoroughly  mastered  is  rarely  forgotten ;  when  it  is  forgotten,  it  should  be 
recalled,  not  treated  as  new.  This  is  the  condition  of  a  continuous  progress*. 
Habits  of  observation  and  attention  are  cultivated,  the  memory  is  strength* 
ened,  and  these  are  things  of  inestimable  value  in  adl  the  work  of  life. 

By  the  inductive  method  the  study  of  etymology,  syntax  and  composition 
is  vitalized.  The  student  is  all  along,  even  from  the  first  day,  conscious  of 
results,  the  dreary  monotony  of  grammar  and  vocabulary  and  the  patchwork 
of  First  Lessons  and  First  Beaders  are  all  avoided,  and  the  words  and 
thoughts  and  spirit  of  a  great  master  are  taken  up  into  the  life  of  the  stu- 
dent. After  the  student  has  read  a  few  chapters  of  Gsesar  or  Xenophon  in 
the  manner  described,  he  is  prepared  to  read  the  rest  of  the  writings  of  these 
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tnaaters  with  ease  and  rapidity  and  almost  entirely  without  the  aid  of  either 
grammar  or  dictionary.  He  reads  Latin  and  Greek  as  the  stadent  of  French 
Teadfl  French,  or  the  student  of  German  that  langna^re.  The  old  time 
-drudging  is  gone.  Study  is  pleasure.  No  fear  that  the  student  thus  trained 
will  lose  his  interest  in  classical  studies  even  before  he  leaves  college.  When 
41  new  author  is  taken  up — say  Cicero— one  or  two  orations  will  be  thoroughly 
mastered,  and  the  student  will  be  able  to  read  Cicero's  orations  as  he  reads 
'those  of  Burke  or  Webster.  In  poetry  the  same  method  is  pursued,  and  in 
the  study  of  prosody  the  student  learns  to  read  metrically  first.  After  read- 
ing some  stanzas  of  Evangeline  the  teacher  reads  a  few  verses  of  Vergil, 
fibon  the  rythm  is  caught  and  the  principles  developed.  The  same  principles 
4ure  everywhere  observed ;  facts  first,  principles  from  facts,  and  the  grammar 
and  dictionary  for  reference. 

It  is  proposed  by  those  who  are  the  leaders  in  this  movement  to  prepare 
special  vocabularies  for  the  earlier  read  authors,  Csosar,  Cicero,  Vergil  and 
Xenophon.  When  the  student  has  mastered,  for  example,  the  Helvetian  war, 
that  is  thirty  chapter  of  CaBsar,  he  will  be  provided  with  a  vocabulary  which 
contains  such  words  and  such  words  only  as  are  found  in  the  remaining 
chapters  of  the  first  book,  and  have  not  been  met  with  before.  The  next  one 
•will  contain  those  words  which  are  found  in  the  second  book  but  not  in  the 
^rst,  and  so  on.  In  the  notes  and  observations  the  same  principle  will  be 
•observed  in  respect  to  syntax.  The  necessary  helps  for  inductive  teaching 
.are  in  course  of  preparation  by  enthusiastic  scholars  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  Harper.  Much  of  this 
work  has  already  been  done  in  Hebrew  and  the  Semitic  languages.  Scholars 
are  engaged  in  preparing  a  method  for  New  Testament  Greek.  The  work  has 
been  begun  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Michigan, 
"Which  has  already  done  so  much  for  classical  study  in  the  past,  will  have  some 
honorable  part  in  this  revival.  No  scholar,  in  America  at  least,  can  fail  to 
appreciate  the  service  which  such  men  as  Professor  Boise,  formerly  of  the 
•University  of  Michigan,  the  late  Professor  Elisha  Jones,  Professor  Frieze  and 
others  have  rendered — a  service  vastly  broader  than  their  respective  depart- 
ments. '  The  noble  service  of  the  past  is  the  promise  and  prophecy  of  noble 
^service  in  the  future.  The  parsing  years  bring  with  them  ever  increasing 
demands  and  an  ever  more  imperative  call  for  progress.  We  must  lighten 
the  burdens  of  the  rising  generation,  kindle  a  new  enthusiasm,  gather  up  the 
labors  of  the  self  sacrificing  heroes  of  the  past  and,  if  possible,  attain  unto 
better  things.  The  present  demands  larger  results  and  better  results  for  the 
time  and  energy  spent  in  classical  study.  The  inductive  method  claims  to 
give  these.  All  that  is  best  in  other  methods  is  conserved.  Exact  and  critical 
^(diolarship  is  increased.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  is  aroused.  The  student 
is  inspired  by  the  spirit  and  life  as  well  as  by  the  thought  and  language  of 
distant  lands  and  by-gone  ages.  The  narrowing  commercial  tendencies  of  the 
present  and  its  increasing  materialism  are  corrected  by  a  broader  culture  and 
jk  larger  sympathy.  Its  claims  are  certified  by  success  in  other  fields  of 
icpowiedge,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  language  field.  Let  us  cordially  welcome 
the  young  giant,  prove  him  and  if  he  can  only  make  good  his  claims  here  as 
he  has  elsewhere  we  shall  soon  sep  classical  study  in  the  place  it  once  held, 
.and  deserves  to  hold,  in  the  educational  system  and  in  the  popular  favor* 
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DISCUSSION. 
Prof.  B.  L.  D'Ooge   said:    As  I  had  no  opportunity  of  conferring  with  Prof. 

• 

Stuart,  or  of  reading  his  paper  before  coming  to  this  meeting,  it  had  not  occurred  to 
me  that  there  were  possible  two  ways  of  interpreting  the  above  subject ;  the  one,  that 
the  term  '*  Natural  Method'*  referred  to  that  process  of  teaching  a  foreign  language  by 
the  oral  method  without  grammar,  championed  by  Dr.  Sauveur  and  his  followers ;  the 
other,  that  the  "  Natural  Method"  meant  the  method  natural  to  the  man  who  is  teach- 
ing it.  The  latter  understanding  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  Professor;  who,  in  his  own 
case,  makes  it  mean  the  *' Inductive  Method,"  and  who  has  limited  it  to  the  study  of 
Latin  only.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  subject  in  which  I  am  much  interested,  and  it  is  one 
which  I  am  glad  to  discuss;  but  as  I  took  the  subject  in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  its- 
more  natural  and  evident  sense,  and,  as  I  know  that  many  of  you  have  taken  it  in  the 
same  sense,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  word  about  that  fhrst,  and  then  try  to 
show  its  application  to  the  method  so  well  described  in  the  paper. 

That  there  is  something  in  a  name,  in  spite  of  what  the  poet  has  said  on  that  subject, 
is  well  demonstrated  by  the  happy  baptism  given  to  the  method  now  under  discussion, 
the  so-called  natural  method.  I  believe  it  is  largely  responsible  for  much  of  the  vogue 
that  the  method  has  had.  The  name  implies,  in  the  first  place,  a  discovery  of  what  is- 
natural;  and,  in  the  second  place,  assumes  that  all  other  methods  are  unnatural  and' 
irrational.  Though  its  educational  status  has  been  often  discussed  and  settled,  it 
possesses  the  well  known  characteristic  of  Banquo's  ghost  and  must  be  laid  again  andi 
again,  that  the  newer  and  younger  teachers  may  have  an  enlightened  conscience  on. 
the  matter,  and  may  not  be  led  estray  by  the  glittering  but  shallow  successes  that  the 
method  has  scored. 

There  is  a  popular  and  therefore  wide-spread  belief  that  the  abilify  to  speak  a  lan- 
guas^e  it  the  surest  index  of  acquaintance  with  it;  while  in  realify  speaking  it  is  merely 
a  knack,  or  an  acquirement,  something  like  piano  playing  or  telegraphy,  and  is,  in  it- 
self, quite  devoid  of  any  educatory  value.  For  example,  German  boys  coming  to  this 
country,  soon  speak  English  almost  as  well  as  their  mother  tongue;  but  they  have  not 
therefore  broadened  their  minds  or  increased  their  stock  of  ideas.  They  simply  use  two 
sets  of  symbols  for  the  same  thoughts.  To  add  to  the  authority  of  my  statements  and* 
settle  the  whole  matter  quite  conclusively,  let  me  quote  to  you  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  ablest  teachers  in  the  land. 

Prof.  Calvin  Thomas,  of  the  University,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  schoolmasters' 
club,  says:  ''The  value  of  the  ability  to  speak  a  foreign  language  lies  along  one 
of  two  lines,  it  ought  to  be  either  practical  or  educational.  Of  the  former,  the 
attainable  results  of  teaching  students  in  the  class  room  to  speak  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, are  so  insigniflcant  as  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  any  practical  value  out  in  the 
world.  The  ability  to  speak  a  foreign  language  is  a  matter  of  practice,  not  of  men- 
»  tal  discipline.  The  teaching  of  a  modem  or  ancient  language  should  be  thorough 
and  scientific.  In  the  laying  of  this  foundation,  a  certain  amount  of  colloquial  practice 
is  desirable.  There  are  some  things  about  a  language  that  are  needful  to  leam,  'which 
can  really  be  learned  in  this  way  better  and  faster  than  in  any  other.  But  it  should  be 
treated  not  as  itself  the  end  of  study,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end,  that  end  being  lingrulstic 
and  literary  scholarship." 

Prof.  Morris,  of  Williams,  in  his  excellent  monograph  on  the  "Study  of  LAtln,' 
■ays :  "  This  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  natural  method  'may  not  be  an  impor- 
tant help  in  preparatory  work,  but  only  that  it  is  entirely  incapable  of  a£Fording. 
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any  drill  in  scientific  thinking.  The  natural  method  is  absolutely  valueless  as  an 
educating  tool,  and  the  learning  of  a  new  lang^uage  by  simple  imitation  leaves  the 
mind  very  much  where  it  was  before.  It  duplicates  the  power  of  expression,  but 
neither  doubles  it  nor  gives  a  single  new  idea  to  be  expressed.*'  In  the  index  for  May, 
1884,  Prof.  Lodeman,  in  speaking  of  the  Meisterschaft  system,  says:  "Any  method 
that  aims  at  making  grown  people  learn  like  children,  and  claims  that  reflection,  judg* 
ment,  in  short,  all  rational  aids  should  be  avoided  as  dangerous,  is  unnatural  and  un- 
philosophical.  ** 

From  the  November  and  December  numbers  of  the  Academy  for  1886,  I  quote 
the  following  opinions  of  well  known  scholars :    Dr.  E.  F.  Becker  says:  ''  The  fre- 
quently praised  methods  of  learning  foreign  languages  without  grammatical  foun 
dation,  can,  to  be  sure,  lead  to  a  certain  fluency  of  speech  but  not  to  a  thorough  com- 
mand  of  the  language.    For  mind  development  these  methods  are  positively  injurious." 

Prof.  W.  T.  Hewett,  of  Ck)rnell,  says,  *'  The  scientific  method  of  teaching  language 
requires  that  all  the  powers  should  be  enlisted  in  the  work.  A  defect  of  the  so-called 
'  natural '  method  is  that  it  appeals  to  the  memory  exclusively.  The  oral  method 
should  be  assigned  to  its  true  place.  It  is  an  important  and  valuable  aid  in  training 
the  ear  to  understand  the  spoken. language.  It  is  fallacious,  however,  to  hope  to  im- 
part to  all  students  the  ability  to  speak  a  foreign  language  fiuently.  Few  would  have 
occasion  to  use  the  lang^uage,  if  acquired.  It  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  mastery  of  gram- 
matical forms.  The  manifest  merit  of  the  natural  method  should  not  be  obscured  by 
the  exclusive  claim  that  it  is  a  substitute  for  and  should  displace  other  recognized  and 
approved  systems  of  instruction.  As  an  accompaniment  of  higher  study,  it  will 
perform  a  useful,  and  possibly  an  indispensable  part. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Brandt,  of  Hamilton  College,  says:  **  When  <  Sprechfertigkeit'^is  aimed 
at  the  natural  method  it  is  the  proper  and  only  one  to  use,  but  it  will  not  do  when  any- 
thing else  but  the  speaking  of  a  language  is  aimed'  at.*' 

Geo.  A.  Bacon,  says:  ''The  advocates  of  the  natural  method  have  always  failed  to 
recognize  that  the  differences  in  the  conditions  under  which  a  language  is  to  be  learned 
necessitate  changes  in  methods  of  instruction.  This  is  seen  in  their  faUure  to  discern 
the  difference  in  the  mental  environment  between  childhood  and  maturity." 

From  these  opinions  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  natural  method  has  a  place,  but 
that  its  advocates  have  •claimed  too  much  for  it.  Its  mission  seems  to  have  been  to- 
get  us  away  from  our  former  slavlshness  to  grammar  to  a  more  rational  procedure ;. 
but,  like  all  reforms,  it  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Even  Dr.  Sauveur,  perhaps 
the  leader  of  the  movement,  seems  to  have  a  glimmer  of  this  fact  himself,  for  he  does 
not  go  to  the  length  of  banishing  grammar  entirely  as  some  of  his  disciples  have  done, 
bat  says,  **  In  my  thought  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to  begin  the  study  of  a  language  with 
grammar.  It  is  not  natural ;"  but  further,  "  when  the  moment  has  come,  teach  the 
pupil  grammar  completely,  deeply,  philosophically."  Now,  if  the  method  has  use  and^ 
place,  what  is  it?    Its  use  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes. 

A.  To  give  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language.  If  one's  aim  is  to  learn  simply 
how  to  speak,  how  to  become  master  of  a  small  vocabulary  of  conmion  words  and 
idioms,  let  him  use  the  natural  method  by  all  means.  As  Professor  Heness,  of  Tale, 
well  says  :  '*  If  you  would  learn  to  speak,  speak.  By  reading,  writing  and  grammar 
yoo  wont  leam  to  speak."  This,  then,  is  not  at  all  to  be  recommended  for  its  educa- 
tional,  but  only  for  its  practical  value,  e.  g»  to  men  who  need  the  language  or  a  smat- 
tering of  it  for  their  business  or  for  oonvenience  in  traveling.  The  number  of  such  cases 
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in  our  BohooLi  and  oolleg«e  is  comparatively  tmall.  Those  that  need  to  speak  a  foreign 
language  can  best  acquire  it  by  a  short  residence  in  the  country  whose  language  is 
sought,  or  by  liying  in  a  family  of  its  nadves  in  this  country.  The  real  conditions  of 
learning  by  the  natural  method  are  then  realized  far  better  than  by  the  artificial 
methods  transplanted  to  the  school  room.  We  may,  I  think,  leave  out  of  consideration 
then,  the  first  use  of  the  natural  method  for  two  reasons  already  apparent;  first, 
because  it  has  no  educatory  value,  and  se«x>ndly  because  its  results  are  of  no  practical 
use  to  most  of  those  that  follow  it. 

The  second  use  it  may  have  is  : 

B.  To  assidt  in  the  acquirement  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  a  lang^iage.  By  scien- 
tific knowledge  I  mean  that  familiarity  which  can  come  only  from  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  facts  and  principles  of  a  language,  their  thorough  mastery  and  their  repeated 
use.  Prof.  Stuart  has  already  indicated  in  his  paper  how  this  may  be  done  with  the  "  in- 
•ductive  method.'*  Prof.  EUirper,  of  Tale,  its  foremost  advocate,  urges  this  use  of  the 
natural  method  strongly,  and  says  in  his  "Inductive  Qreek  Method,"  under  "Sugges- 
^ons  to  teachers:"  "  Introduce  conversation  in  Qreek  upon  the  text  if  possible ;  it  relieves 
^he  monotony  of  a  recitation  ;  it  fixes  the  text  more  firmly  in  mind ;  it  teaches  the  pupil 
to  think  in  the  language  he  is  studying.^'  I  make  constant  use  of  this  combination  of 
methods  in  my  own  classes,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  with  the  best  results.  Espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  study  it  is  of  great  advantage.  Added  to  an  exact  study 
of  grammatical  facts,  whether  by  the  inductive  method  or  any  other,  the  natural 
method  gives  enthusiasm,  exactness  in  pronunciation  by  cultivation  of  the  ear  and 
vocal  organs,  increase  in  vocabulary,  and  great  familiarity  with  forms  and  construc- 
tions. 

As  regards  the  respective  merits  of  the  inductive  and  the  deductive  methods  of  study- 
ing language,  there  remains  time  to  say  but  little.  I  gladly  acknowledge  the  many 
claims  to  consideration  that  the  inductive  method  presents.  But,  for  one,  see  danger 
in  separating  inductive  and  deductive  too  rigidly.  We  get  our  knowledge  in  both  ways. 
The  great  influence  that  scientific  research  has  exerted  is  felt  in  all  lines  of  work,  and 
its  triumph  includes  much  of  the  domain  of  philology.  But  let  us  not  be  carried  away 
by  the  scientific  spirit  to  such  an  extent  as  to  banish  all  deductive  means  of  getting 
knowledge  just  because  they  are  so.  Let  us  not  expect  too  much  of  our  pupils,  let  us 
not  demand  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  a  power  of  observation,  generalization  and  proof  that 
might  tax  many  a  mature  mind.  This  is  the  warning  note  I  would  sound,  while  agree- 
ing in  the  main  with  the  method  explained  and  recommended  in  the  paper.  And, 
finally,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  teacher  is  greater  than  the  method;  and  that  he  is  to 
use  a  method,  but  let  no  method  use  him.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  a  man's  reverence 
for  method  usually  varies  inversely  with  his  intellectual  breadth.  We  want  no  machine 
teachers.  That  is  bad  enough  in  politics.  Let  me  conclude  with  a  few  appropriate 
words  from  Prof,  Tomlinson,  of  Rutger's  college  in  the  Index  for  1884 :  "No  careful, 
competent  teacher  will  bind  himself  to  any  one  method.  He  strives  to  rise  above  his 
method,  as  a  man  is  better  than  the  thought  of  man.  In  every  recitation  there  must 
and  will  be  a  constant  mingling  of  all  methods.  No  teacher  should  confine  himself  to 
^ne  method,  but  be  conversant  with  all  and  hold  to  the  proven  good  of  each." 
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The  first  principle  of  the  kindergarten  method  is  self  activity.  That  the 
-<shild  may  reach  a  harmonious  development  of  his  whole  being,  he  mnst  grow 

freely  in  all  directions.    No  growth  or  development  takes  place  without 

activity,  use  is  the  law  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  as  well  as  of  physical  in- 
-crease  hence  all-sided  activity  is  necessary  to  all-sided  development.    Qrowth 

in  one  direction  should  not  be  allowed  to  supersede  growth  in  another.  The 
-cultivation  of  the  physical  and  of  the  moral  nature  should  go  hand  in  hand 

with  the  training  of  the  intellect. 

Until  the  fullest  development  of  all  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  the 

human  being  is  reached,  education  is  not  complete. 

Froebel  was  the  first  educator  to  bring  a  wide  study  of  human  nature  to 
*bear  upon  child  life  and  to  reduce  to  an  orderly  system  the  results  of  his 
-observations.     He  studied  not  only  the  child,  but  the  history  of  the  human 

race  in  its  strivings  after  culture,  and  found  that  the  race  is  epitomized  in 

the  individual. 

The  race  began  in  perfect  ignorance  of  itself  and  its  surroundings  and 

reached  its  present  state  of  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  culture  through 

repeated  experiments  and  experiences.  In  a  like  manner  the  child  begins 
^with  every  thing  to  learn,  and  he  comes  to  complete  posession  of  his  faculties 
-and  a  knowledge  of  the  world  around  him  through  corresponding  stages  of 
-develoyment.  So  Froebel  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  education  of  the 
-child  should  be  conducted  as  "(}od  has  conducted  the  education  of  the  hum- 


man  race.'' 


The  education  of  the  race  has  come  through  its  activities  which  have  been 
conditioned  by  material  things.    Begarding  the  child  as  the  race  in  miniature, 
Froebel  provided  material  by  which  the  child  may  learn  by  doing.    He  sub- 
•atitates  experience  for  instruction  and  action  for  abstract  learning. 

*<The  undeveloped  mind,''  he  says,  ''needs  sensuous  impressions,  the  visible 
idgn,in.  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  truth  *  *  the  deepest 
need  of  childhood  is  to  make  the  intellectaal  its  own  through  symbols." 

Froebel  regarded  all  phenomena  as  the  signs  of  spiritual  truth,  and  con- 
saiden  the  study  of  nature  of  great  importance.    Children  must  first  read  the 
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book  which  God  has  giyen  humanity  to  rea^  in  its  childhood,  namely,  the- 
world  which  He  created  and  in  which  he  manifests  hiB  divine  thoughts.  Not 
till  this  part  of  the  child's  education  is  brought  into  a  certain  stage  of  forward- 
ness did  Froebel  consider  that  the  child  should  be  given  books.  He  would 
have  a  knowledge  of  ideas  wait  upon  a  knowledge  of  things.  To  live  with 
books  and  be  ignorant  of  nature  and  of 'the  facts  and  laws  in  the  midst  of 
which  our  lives  are  placed,  was  to  Froebel  no  less  senseless  than  irreligious. 
The  objects  of  the  material  world  Froebel  regarded  as  God's  gifts  to  the 
human  race,  provided  out  of  his  loving  kindness  for  our  education.  Out  of 
the  many  objects  suited  to  all  stages  of  man's  development,  Froebel  chose  a 
few  which  should  epitomize  the  world  of  matter  in  its  most  salient  charac- 
teristics and  arranged  them  in  an  order  suited  to  the  different  stages  of  the 
child's  development.    These  objects  he  called  the  kindergarten  gifts. 

Some  one  has  said:    **  Each  of  the  gifts  in  its  place  is  the  small  end  of  a. 
large  problem  which  the  child  is  continually  working  out  from  the  center  in 
which  he  stands,  into  ever  widening  circles,  from  which  he  may  again  take 
into  his  mind  and  heart  all  the  truths  worth  knowing,  which  go  to  make  up 
a  life  worth  living." 

The  gifts  are  accompanied  by  appropriate  occupations  which  enable  the 
child  to  put  into  permanent  form  the  ideas  which  he  receives,  their  study. 

''Man  is  a  creative  being,"  Froeble  repeats  again  and  again.  By  this  h& 
means  that  out  of  given  material  man  may  make  new  combinations,  for  in 
this  sense  only  can  man  be  said  to  create.  By  the  use  of  the  occupations,  this- 
creative  instinct  is  fostered  in  the  child,  and  his  inner  thought  and  purpose 
finds  outward  expression,  and  by  being  thus  expressed  reveals  the  child's- 
possibilities  to  himself. 

The  gifts  are  divided  into  three  groups,  suited  to  different  stages  of  the 
child's  mental  growth.  The  first  group  consists  of  the  first  and  second  gifts 
and  is  intended  to  give  the  child  a  basis  for  the  classification  of  his  ideas  of 
color,  size,  form,  position  and  number.  The  child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age 
has  enough  material  in  his  mind  fer  it  to  work  upon  for  a  long  time,  but  he 
has  often  no  means  of  gaining  control  of  what  he  knows.  His  ideas  are 
unclassified  and  indistinct.  Bain  says,  ''To  know  classification  is  to  be 
cultivated."  We  may  assist  the  child  in  the  study  of  these  gifts  to  take  his. 
first  steps  toward  culture. 

The  first  gift  is  composed  of  six  soft,  elastic,  worsted  balls,  comprising  the 
primary  and  secondary  colors.  The  ball  was  chosen  by  Froebel  to  be  the  first 
link  in  his  chain  of  objects  because  it  is  the  simplest  shape,  yet  the  one  from 
which  all  others  may  be  derived.  It  is  the  form  most  readily  grasped  by  the 
mind  as  well  as  by  the  hand.  Its  elasticity  and  mobility  bring  it  very  near  ta 
animate  nature,  and  thus  to  the  child's  sympathies.  The  bright  coldrs  are- 
repeated  in  fruits  and  fiowers ;  the  shape  is  the  "ground  form  "  of  nature. 

Every  child  loves  to  invest  his  playthings  with  personality.  Bichter  has 
beautifully  said:  '<  Every  bit  of  wood  is  a  gilded  flower  rod  to  the  child,  on 
which  fancy  can  bud  hundred  leaved  roses;  in  the  eyes  of  wonder  working 
fancy>  every  Aaron's  rod  blossoms." 

Through  the  many  games  played  with  the  balls  of  this  gift,  the  child  may 
be  led  into  a  very  fairy  land  of  wonders — the  world  around  him. 

By  the  use  of  the  ball  the  child  gains  a  distinct  idea  of  the  spherical  form 
and  of  its  universality  in  the  world  of  nature.     He  also  gains  ideas  of  oolor 
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which  form  a  uuclens  around  which  all  other  ideas  of  color  may  group  them- 
sehes. 

The  balls  may  be  made  the  subject  of  language  and  reading  lessons.  Their 
mobility  and  elasticity  make  them  especially  valuable  in  teaching  words  denot- 
ing action.  Accompanying  this  gift  we  have  the  occupations  of  assorting  colors, 
pricking  and  crayoning  pictures  of  balls,  and  modeling  balls  with  clay  and 
coloring  them  when  dry. 

The  second  gift  consists  of  a  wooden  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder.  This  gift 
illustrates  the  law  upon  which  Froebel  built  his  educational  system.  Thi» 
law  is  sometimes  called  the  law  of  unity,  more  often  the  law  of  the  connection 
of  contrasts  or  opposites. 

This  law  had  long  been  recognized  as  goyerning  all  things  in  the  material 
and  intellectual  world,  but  Froebel  was  the  first  to  apply  it  to  methods  of 
edncation. 

Every  idea  which  we  have  is  based  upon  some  object,  and  the  clearness  of 
the  idea  depends  upon  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  the 
object.  We  gain  this  knowledge  through  observation  and  comparison.  In 
order  to  compare  we  must  recognize  differences.  The  most  distinct  differ- 
ences  form  relative  contrasts  which  are  connected  by  that  which  has  a  resem- 
blance to  each.  Thinking,  therefore,  is  a  connection  of  contrasts  or  opposites 
in  the  mind. 

Froebel  recognized  this  truth  and  realized  how  important  it  is  that  the* 
child  be  early  taught  to  recoznize  differences  by  the  comparison  of  contrasts. 
Slight  differences  are  hot  readily  recognized,  so  to  the  child  strong  contrasts 
should  be  first  presented.    This  is  done  in  the  second  gift. 

The  sphere  and  cube  are  exactly  in  contrast  as  to  their  form.  The  sphere 
has  only  one  surface  and  no  edges  or  corners.  The  cube  has  many  faces, 
edges  and  corners.  The  sphere  is  unchangeable  in  all  positions,  while  the 
cube  presents  different  aspects  according  to  its  position  with  reference  to  the 
eye.  The  sphere  has  always  a  tendency  to  motion,  the  cube  to  rest.  To 
nnite  these  two  opposires  the  cylinder  is  given.  Its  curved  surface  resembles- 
the  sphere,  and  its  two  faces  and  edges  the  cube.  Then,  too,  when  placed  on 
its  face  it  resembles  the  cube  in  inertness  and  when  rolled  on  its  side  it 
appears  almost  as  mobile  as  the  sphere.  This  gift  is  sometimes  called  the 
type  of  the  universe,  because  che  whole  universe  of  form  may  be  classified 
under  its  three  forms;  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder.  There  are  numberless 
devices  by  which  the  child  may  be  led  to  discover  this  truth. 

A  cabinet  of  form  may  be  made  in  which  a  shelf  may  be  devoted  to  the  sphere 
and  all  forms  related  to  it,  another  shelf  devoted  to  the  cube  and  its  relatives, 
a  third  to  the  cylinder  family.  If  a  fourth  shelf  be  provided  where  strangers 
in  no  way  related  to  one  of  the  three  forms  may  be  entertained,  the  child  will 
soon  be  led  to  discover  that  there  are  no  strangers  in  the  world  of  form. 
Ifow,  if  the  sphere  be  rapidly  revolved  in  all  positions,  the  child  will  discover 
its  unchangeableness.  If  the  cylinder  be  revolved  about  an  axis  parallel  to  its 
plain  faces,  a  sphere  will  appear  enclosed  in  an  indistinct  cylinder.  If  the 
cabe  be  revolved  'about  an  axis  passing  through  the  center  of  opposite  faces, 
it  will  appear  a  cylinder.  This  device  shows  the  child  that  each  form  is  an 
evolution  from  and  a  part  of  the  same  source;  that  all  form  is  embodied  in 
the  sphere.  Thus  the  child  gains  a  glimpse  of  the  great  law  of  unity  under- 
lying all  things. 

The  second  group  of  gifts  is  composed  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth... 
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These  are  yarionsly  divided  oabes  and  are  usually  called  the ''  building  gifts." 
With  these  gifts  the  child's  instinctive  desire  to  investigate  and  to  know  the 
•essence  of  things  is  satisfied.  The  cubes  may  be  taken  apart  and  built  up 
again.  With  them  the  child  can  represent  many  of  the  objects  he  sees 
around  him.  Froebel  said  that  the  order  of  his  building  gifts  was  such  that 
in  their  use  the  child  could  represent  the  world's  great  building  epochs  from 
Egypt  to  Greece.  These  gifts  are  very  valuable  as  a  means  of  making  the 
•child  practically  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  geometry.  In  the  third 
gift  he  works  with  the  cube ;  in  the  fourth  with  the  parallelopipedon ;  in  the' 
fifth  the  triangular  prism  is  emphasized  and  in  the  sixth  the  square  prism. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  group  of  gifts  presents  a  much  wider  field  for 
language  and  number  exercises.  It  also  offers  an  excellent  basis  for  mathe- 
matical and  architectural  drawing,  which  may  be  carried  to  the  highest 
grades  of  the  public  schools. 

The  third  group  comprises  the  remaining  four  gifts,  the  7th,  8  th,  9th  and 
10th  which  present  planes,  lines  and  points.  In  the  7th  gift  almost  unlimited 
•opportunity  is  given  for  study  and  practi^  work  in  plane  geometry.  The 
-enclosing  of  space  by  lines  may  be  studied  in  the  8th  and  9th.  The  10th  gift 
is  composed  of  lentils  which  represent  the  point. 

The  order  of  the  gifts  is  from  solid  to  surface,  from  surface  to  line,  from 
line  to  point.  With  the  occupations  this  order  is  reversed.  We  begin  with 
the  point  and  end  with  the  solid.  The  gifts  are  analytical,  the  occupations 
synthetic. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  paper  to^answer  difinitely  how 
much  of  the  kindergarden  methods  may  be  applied  to  the  public  school. 
Those  who  have  thoroughly  studied  the  system  believe  it  to  be  founded  upon 
nature's  laws.  If  this  be  true  then  the  spirit  of  the  system  should  be  carried 
through  the  entire  course  of  study. 

It  has  long  been  admitted  thai  when  the  school  withholds  all  work  from 
the  restless  hands  of  childhood  it  greatly  lessens  the  good  which  it  might 
accomplish. 

''The  hand  and  head  being  jointed  by  nature  ought  not  to  be  separated  by 
education,"  is  one  of  Froebel's  principles.  The  school  as  well  as  the  kinder- 
garten recognizes  the  necessity  of  giving  *'  things  before  words,"  but  in  the 
schools  this  has  been  applied  only  to  the  inleading  process  in  the  growth  of 
the  intellect.  The  fact  that  in  the  expressive  or  ontleading  process,  things 
^should  also  come  before  words,  has  been  overlooked. 

Uailman  says:  ''It  has  been  conceded  that  in  the  growth  of  insight,  in  the 
tfurmation  of  accurate  ideas,  expression  is  needed  as  much  as  impression,  that 
the  intellect  owes  much  to  the  refiex  action  which  comes  from  efforts  to 
formulate  knowledge  in  words.  But  it  has  been  overlooked  that  the  more 
^r  less  plastic  expression  of  ideas  by  the  hands,  with  the  help  of  suitable 
•material,  holds  to  their  formulation  in  words  very  much  the  same  relation 
that  things  holds  to  symbols ;  that  in  expression,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
things  before  words.'' 

The  young  child  is  endowed  with  great  curiosity  and  a  desire  for  investiga- 
tion, which  is  shown  by  the  constant  doing  with  the  hands.  These  desires 
^ve  great  opportunity  to  the  skillful  teacher,  for  if  suitable  material  be 
provided  for  mind  and  hand,  habits  of  physical  and  mental  activity  will  be 
4U3quired  which  will  influence  the  whole  life. 
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If  these  desires  are  not  gratified  they  are  dulled^  and  a  mental  apathy 
takes  place  from  which  many  areneyer  aroused. 

Among  the  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  system  which  may  be  carried 
into  the  schools  we  find  clay  modelings  paper  folding  from  squares,  circles,  and 
triangles,  paper  cutting  and  pasting,  paper  catting,  drawing,  mat  weaving, 
pricking,  crayoning,  cardboard  modeling  and  parquetry  pasting.  No  one- 
who  has  made  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  study  of  the  kindergarten  system 
Bees  in  the  beautiful  productions  of  childish  hands,  mere  fancy  work,  but  he 
recognizes  their  yalne  as  means  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  culture.  One 
writer  says  that  the  command  ''know  thyself  is  impossible  of  fulfillment 
except  through  obedience  to  the  injunction  ''know  what  thou  canst  do.'^ 

"Who  can  count  the  fettered  powers  and  gifts  that  drop  from  the  tree  of  life- 
like unripe  fruit  because  they  had  no  scope  for  exercise,  because  the  soul  was 
never  brought  out  from  its  darkness. '' 

"Gome,  let  us  live  with  the  children.'' 

DISCUSSION. 

HUFT.  A.  8.  HA.LL  said :  What  and  how  much  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  school  and  the  public  8entim«ni  with  reference  to  the  work.  If  the  school 
is  already  well  graded  and  doing  the  work  that  should  be  done,  more  of  the  kinder- 
garten material  can  be  used  than  under  other  conditions.  Nevertheless,  the  public 
feeling  towards  the  work  will  be  a  large  factor  in  the  matter.  If  the  work  i»  just  being 
introduced  and  the  public  is  not  specially  in  favor  of  the  methods,  it  should  be  used 
only  in  primary  grades  while  the  people  are  being  educated.  If  it  Ib  thought  desirable- 
to  adopt  the  work  in  other  grades,  it  should  not  advanoe  faster  than  a  grade  a  year. 

The  first  gift  may  be  used  very  effectively  in  the  first  grade  reading,  especially  the 
beginners'  class,  furnishing  objects,  form  and  colors  with  which  the  child  is  to  associate 
words,  sounds  and  word  forms.  This  gift  may  also  serve  as  an  introduction  to  num- 
bers. In  other  grades  fractions  may  be  taught  by  means  of  the  third  and  fifth  gifts.  With 
the  third  gift  i,  i,  i,  f ,  |,  f,  h  2-4-4,8-8-^.4-8— 2-4— i,  6-8— f,  can  be  made  very  clear  to 
the  child.  With  the  fifth  gift  i,  1-9, 1-27  and  all  the  various  fractions  growing  out  of 
these  oombinatioDS  can  be  presented  to  the  young  pupil.  By  a  peculiar  combination  of 
the  parts  of  the  fifth  gift  1-12  and  the  numerous  fractions  growing  out  of  combinations 
of  two,  three,  four,  etc. ,  twelfths  may  all  be  easily  and  thoroughly  taught.  But  we  must 
not  overlook  clay  modeling  and  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  this  part  of  the  work^ 
taking  hold,  as  it  does,  of  entirely  another  side  of  the  pupil's  nature.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  purely  manual  training  it  furnishes,  in  giving  delicacy  of  touch  and  deftness, 
much  can  be  obtained  from  this  in  the  way  of  close  observation  and  careful  comparison 
of  objects  that  are  to  be  reproduced  in  clay.  How  many  of  us  go  through  the  world 
half  blind  because  we  were  not  taught  to  use  our  eyes  in  our  youth.  How  many  of  us- 
ooold  model  a  pear  leaf  or  a  plum  leaf  or  many  of  the  forms  that  we  see  very  often, 
yet  do  not  really  see.  Not  that  that  knowledge  would  be  specially  valuable,  but  the- 
habit  that  this  work  would  establish  would  be  of  almost  inestimable  worth  in  leadmg^ 
US  to  see  more  in  nature  around  us  every  day.  But  this  clay  modeling  has  another 
value  for  the  school.  Drawing  of  flat  forms,  I  mean  simply  pictures,  has  no  very  large- 
educational  value.  If  the  pupil  is  taught  lo  work  the  clay  he  can  make  his  own  forms 
and  have  real  objects  before  him  for  representation  on  paper.  In  this  way  much 
expense  can  be  saved  the  public  which  would  otherwise  be  necessary  if  this  plan  of 
drawing  were  followed. 
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Space  would  not  permit  that  all  the  tubjecte  of  sohool  work  should  be  mentioned 
separately.  The  ingenious  teacher,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  system,  will  find 
A  thousand  and  one  places  where  these  methods  may  be  used  in  reading,  numbers, 
language,  science,  and,  in  fact,  every  branch  taught  in  the  public  schools.  i 

Pbof.  Johm  Ooodison  said :  Am  personally  in  sympathy  with  the  work,  but  think 
that  Froebel^s  view  of  psychology,  on  which  he  based  his  system,  is  very  erroneous.  The 
.greatest  value  of  the  system  is  in  cultivating  the  idea  of  form.  The  process  of  analysis 
And  synthesis  must  be  united. 

Am  a  teacher  of  drawing  for  thirty-five  years,  I  at  this  time  wish  to  enter  an  em- 
phatic protest  against  the  kindergarten  system  of  teaching  drawing.  The  paper  fold- 
ing by  lines,  etc.,  does  not  give  the  child  a  proper  idea  of  representing  form. 
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AND  NAKCOTICS. 
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Education,  in  its  highest  and  trnest  sense,  reoognizes  the  physical,  intel- 
lectnal  and  moral  being  of  the  child,  and  demands  the  harmonious  unfolding 
and  development  of  this  threefold  natnre. 

Train  only  the  physical  attributes  of  the  child  and  you  make  an  animal  of 
him;  direct  all  your  attention  to  his  intellectual  faculties  and  you  may  pro- 
duce a  prodigy,  but  you  will  ruin  him  for  his  best  usefulness  in  life;  cultivate 
his  moral  nature  exclusively  and  too  frequently  you  develop  a  fanatic. 

True  education  consists  in  so  stimulating  and  developing  the  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  faculties  of  the  child  that  he  may  be  fitted  to  occupy 
the  beat  position  in  life  that  his  natural  powers,  thus  trained,  will  permit; 
that  he  may  be  useful  to  his  fellow  men,  of  value  to  the  community,  and  as 
important  a  factor  as  possible  in  making  this  world  better. 

Any  system  of  education  which  fosters  the  growth  of  one  or  two  of  these 
powers  and  permits  the  others  to  become  dwarfed  by  inactivity  or  neglect, 
*'  when  weighed  in  the  balance  will  be  found  wanting/' 

True  education  not  only  stimulates  the  development  of  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual  and  moral  faculties  of  the  child,  but  it  also  cautions  us  to  beware  of 
the  enervating  effects  of  some  of  the  attendant  characteristics  of  abnormal 
higher  civilization.  In  other  words,  if  we  would  escape  the  doom  of  Assyria, 
Oreece  and  Bome,  we  must  shun  many  of  the  paths  and  by-ways  of  luxury 
and  indulgence.  True  education  restrains  us  and  says  '^nay^'  when  custom 
or  habit  too  frequently  invites  us  to  partake  of  forbidden  fruit.  Ah!  well  may 
we  tremble  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  toward  ourselves! 

Many  of  the  seeming  demands  of  our  modern  society  are  in  direct  violation 
of  the  laws  of  harmonious  unfolding  and  development  of  him,  who,  having 
'been  created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  and  who  may,  if  he  will,  think  God's 
thoughts  after  Him. 

The  use  of  narcotics  and  intoxicants  has  been  carried  on  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  among  our  English  speaking  people,  that  the  State  has  been 
forced  to  recognize  the  monster  evil  and  suggest  a  remedy  for  its  overthrow 
and  banishment.  This  use  interferes  with  the  perfect  development  of  those 
:three  €K)d-given  faculties. 

There  are  many  diseases  of  the  mind,  the  body  and  the  moral  nature 
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which  physiciane  well  know  are  caused  by  alcohol,  bnt  which  the  publie- 
generally  is  not  aware  are  produced  by  this  agent. 

It  causes  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  of  all  the  other  neryes  of 
the  body;  it  hinders  the  perfect  deyelopment  of  the  mental  faculties;  it  pre- 
cludes the  formation  of  strong,  symmetrical  character ;  it  stimulates  the 
lower  nature  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual  and  higher.  Evidently  thea 
this  study  should  have  a  very  important  place  in  our  system  of  education. 

While  much  is  being  done  in  the  detailed  improvement  of  our  systems,  in 
respect  both  of  matter  and  manner,  this  one  most  pressing  necessity  has  been 
sadly  overlooked.  To  prepare  the  young  for  the  stern  duties  of  life  is 
tacitly  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  end  which  parents  and  schools  should  have 
in  view.  And  fortunately  the  value  of  the  things  taught  and  the  correct- 
ness of  the  methods  followed  in  teaching  them  are  now  universally  judged  by 
their  fitness  to  this  end. 

The  propriety  of  substituting  for  an  exclusively  classical  training,  a  train* 
ing  in  which  the  modern  languages  should  have  a  share  is  argued  on  the 
ground  that  it  better  fits  the  youth  for  usefulness  in  life.     The  necessity  of ' 
increasing  the  amount  of  science  is  urged  for  like  reasons.     Why  should  it 
not  be  argued  on  the  same  principle,  that  every  child  in  the  republic,  through' 
the  school,  should  be  taught  and  intelligently  warned  concerning  the  eflfecta 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco  and  kindred  narcotics.    And  is  it  not  of  vital 
importance  to  interest  and  arouse  teachers  in  order  to  secure  existing  laws^ 
regarding  this  study  7 

It  is  conceded  by  the  best  legislators  of  some  of  our  States,  and  indeed  bj 
every  thoughtful  ^lerson,  that  the  hope  of  the  nation  in  respect  to  the  use  g^' 
alcohol  and  narcotics  is  in  the  education  of  the  young.    If  this  new  education- 
— scientific    temperance — is  to  give    to    the  world   a  generation  of    total  • 
abstainers,  as  we  expect  it  will,  then  like  the  little  Holland  lad  who  hejd  hia 
hand  over  the  dangerous  opening  of  the  dike,  teachers  must  throw  themselves- 
against  these  dangerous  openings  which  are  admitting  the  waters  of  destruc- 
tion, by  faithfully  complymg  with  the  law — ^becoming  scientific  temperance 
workers  in  their  schools. 

Thousands  of  boys  grow  up  with  the  idea  that  beer  and  cider  are  not  verj 
bad  drinks,  and  that  tobacco  is  really  quite  a  good  thing.  They  smoke  and 
chew  long  before  they  are  out  of  their  teens,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  taste 
of  beer  and  whisky  follows  hard  on  the  heels  of  that  of  tobacco.  And  it  is- 
not  until  they  experience  the  poisonous  effects  upon  their  own  systems  that 
they  become  convinced  of  their  injurious  character. 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Sate  of  Michigan  it  is  an  encouraging 
fact  that  teachers  are  now  required  to  inform  themselves  somewhat  as  to  the 
nature  of  alcohol  and  narcotics,  and  their  action  on  the  human  system,  and 
so  prepare  thcfuselves  to  give  sound  instruction  to  their  pupils. 

What  the  American  people  need  on  this  vital  theme  is  instruction.    They 
need  to  know  what  the  physiological  action  of  alcohol  is.    They  need  to  know 
that  alcohol  is  a  poison;  that  it  is  a  narcotic;    that  it  does  not  build  up* 
tissue  as  a  food ;  that  the  legitimate  result  of  its  use  is  to  weaken  important 
organs,  to  interfere  with  their  proper  physiological  functions,  to  alter  tissue^, 
to  paralyze  the  nerves  and  nerve  centers,  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
to  obliterate  the  power  of  distinguishing  between    right  and    wrong,    to- 
paralyze  the  higher  nature  and  to  let  loose  the  lower,  thus  opening  the  waj- 
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to  crime  and  finally  destroying  the  highest  type  of  animal  creation — body  and 

soal. 

If  the  American  people  can  be  taught  that  all  this  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  result  of  alcoholic  drinks  it  will  go  far  towards  undermining  the 
influence  of  this  terrible  evil  in  our  land,  for  many  of  our  well  disposed 
citizeDS  belieye  their  use  as  a  beverage  may  be  harmless  and  even  beneficial, 
aod  it  u  only  their  abuse  that  is  to  be  deplored. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  State  expects  from  its  teachers  a  prepara- 
tioQ  oa  their  part  for  the  work  of  giving  scientific  instruction  upon  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

The  te  tcher  should  be  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  alco- 
hol, for  it  is  well  known  to  m»>n  of  science  that  alcohol  does  not  exist  ready 
formed  in  nature,  but  is  always  the  product  of  art. 

The  instructor  should  be  able  to  explain  to  his  pupils  that  grain  is  oon- 
Torted  into  malt  by  sprouting ;  that  malt  is  changed  into  work  by  solution, 
and  that  work  is  converted  into  intoxicating  drinks  by  fermentation;  that 
fermented  liquors  subjected  to  the  process  of  distillation,  give  as  a  product, 
ardent  spirits.  He  may  know  the  relative  percentages  of  alcohol  in  fer- 
mt'nted  and  distillc)  liquors. 

The  teacher  should  be  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  alcohol,  its  infiam- 
mable  nature,  its  hardening  effect  upon  animal  tissae^  its  irritating  proper- 
ties, its  coagulating  effect  upon  albuminous  substances,  its  antiseptic  nature; 
in  short,  its  murderous  antagonism  to  life  and  againrt  man,  living,  while  it 
Donrishes,  protects,  and  arrests  decay  of  all  dead  flesh.  And  more  impor- 
tant still,  the  instructor  should  know  the  action  of  alcohol  and  narcotics 
upon  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  haman  body. 

It  is  then  evident  that  from  the  primary  grade  to  the  high  school,  from  the 
lowest  class  in  the  district  school  to  the  University,  the  boy  must  be  taught 
and  tr'iined,  not  told,  that  tobacco,  cider,  beer,  and  whisky  are  poisons  and 
that  used  as  a  beverage  they  always  endanger  the  drinker  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  taken. 

The  teacher  must  impart  to  the  pupil  what  science  has  proved  to  be  true, 
whether  or  not  it  coincides  with  his  ideas.  To  do  this  successfully  text-books 
on  this  subject  must  be  used. 

Oral  instruction^  with  our  present  imperfect  preparation  as  teachers^  would 
be  very  inaccurate,  since  we  have  had  comparatively  little  drill  in  methods  of 
tea  hing  this  new  study^  or  in  the  matter  to  be  taught. 

In  the  primary  grades,  where  the  pupils  are  learning  to  read,  the  teacher 
can  give,  as  often  as  twice  a  week,  an  oral  lesson  on  this  subject  of  not  less 
than  ten  minutes.  These  lessons  should  be  illustrated  truths,  adapted  to 
young  minds,  by  using  all  the  modern  objective  methods  of  teaching. 

The  wise  teacher  will  realize  that  the  first  and  main  object  of  these  lessons 
is  to  impress  upon  the  young  minds  the  reasons  why  they  should  not  drink 
cider,  beer,  wine  or  other  alcohols,  and  why  they  should  not  use  tobacco  in 
atiy  form.  It  will  be  necessary  to  teach  with  this  some  of  the  simple  laws  of 
health  and  a  little  relative  physiology.  The  child  must  know  something 
about  the  stomach,  the  brain,  and  their  functions  before  he  can  understand 
how  cider  or  tobacco  will  injure  them. 

Certainly  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  time  at  least  will  not  be  wanting 
in  lower  grades  for  this  instruction.  We  have  recently  introduced  the 
kindergarten  as  an  aid  to  primary  work,  and  still  there  is  room^ 
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Interesting  stories  to  illustrate  the  evil  effects  of  drink  and  the  filthy  habit 
of  nsing  tobacco,  opium  and  other  drags  can  be  read  frequently.  If  the 
teacher  be  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  possibilities  of  temperance,  story 
papers  can  be  procured  for  supplementary  reading  as  early  as  second  year. 

If  the  State  is  in  earnest  let  suitable  papers  be  secured  for  all  lower 
grades;  the  cost  will  be  but  a  trifle,  and  discretion  on  the  teacher's  part,  with 
use  of  tact,  will  enable  her  to  introduce  songs  and  recitations,  illustrating 
our  subject,  even  in  the  kindergarten  department.  Let  this  teaching  begin 
with  the  pupils'  efforts  to  read  intelligently.  Let  more,  infinitely  more,  of 
this  literature  appear  in  our  ordinary  first,  second,  third  and  other  readers. 
Let  mottoes  be  hung  in  the  schoolroom  alongside  of  "  God  bless  our  school" 
and  kindred  sentiments. 

Let  the  primary  teacher  do  her  duty,  untrammeled  by  the  public  opinion 
— ^10  teach  the  child  from  an  early  age  to  hate  tobacco,  as  little  Robert  Bead 
did, — to  loathe,  abhor,  to  have  his  very  soul,  in  the  first  lispings  of  knowledge, 
stirred  with  stlrong  disgust,  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  dark  beverage  of 
hell ;  and  the  battle  for  truer,  hit^her  civilization  will  be  more  than  half  won. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  read,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
yo^r  in  school,  he  should  pursue  this  branch  with  an  endorsed  text-book  used 
for  supplementary  reading  and  as  a  basis  of  language  lessons,  with  examina- 
tions. The  language  of  the  book  should  be  simple  and  direct.  ''The  house 
I  live  in,''  and  similar  books  would  be  excellent  for  this  grade  of  work  were 
each  chapter  a  little  more  extensive  in  its  explanations  of  the  effects  of  the 
use  of  tobacco. 

This  course  might  be  pursued  through  the  third  and  fourth  years,  with  cor- 
responding oral  instruction,  as  mentioned  for  previous  grades.  Pupils  of 
the  fifth  grade  should  continue  this  branch  as  a  regular  text-book  study ;  as 
the  basis  for  language,  story  writing  and  easy  essays,  or  moral  lessons. 

In  the  next  grade  they  will  be  ready  to  take,  if  thought  advisable,  a  more 
advanced  book  of  an  endorsed  series,  as  a  regular  study  or  reader,  with  writ- 
ten examinations,  as  a  basis  of  language  lessons  and  compositions. 

Through  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade  this  subject  should  be  further  pur- 
sued, in  onnection  with  physiology,  as  a  regular  text-book  study. 

Examinations  and  requirements  for  passing  this  subject  should  be  as  rigid 
as  those  for  any  other  study  in  the  grade. 

The  books  for  these  grades  need  not  teach  technical  physiology,  but  rather 
teach  plainly  the  origin,  nature,  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco, 
with  enough  physiology  to  understand  some  of  the  simplest  laws  of  health. 

The  books  of  the  first  four  or  five  years  should  lay  particular  stress  upon 
the  evils  of  tobacco  and  cider,  as  it  is  well  known  they  are  the  stepping 
stones  to  the  drinking  habit.  Many  teachers  can  testify  that  one  of  the 
worst  evils  they  have  to  contend  with  in  che  schoolroom  is  the  effects  of 
tobacco  upon  the  young  boy. 

Parents  and  teachers  do  not  seem  to  be  as  yet  sufiSciently  aroused  regarding 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the  young. 

As  the  use  of  alcohol  is  much  less  common  among  the  young  than  the  use 
of  tobacco  the  latter  is  at  the  present  time  working  greater  injury  among 
boys  than  the  former. 

In  the  lower  grades,  while  fighting  against  alcohol  it  should  be  recognized 
that  other  evils,  though  more  quietly,  are  just  as  surely  sapping  the  strength 
and  destroying  the  vigor  of  the  youth  of  this  generation. 
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Bat  a  very  small  per  cent  of  onr  pupils,  and  those  generally  of  the  better 
<^las8,  the  class  that  least  needs  scientific  temperance,  ever  reach  the  high 
school.  Therefore  the  preceding  grades  afford  the  only  opportunities  for  the 
fichools  to  reach  these  oyerwhelming  majorities  of  our  f  atare  citizens. 

Thus  we  see  the  highest  and  best  teaching  of  scientific  temperance  should 
be  constantly  given  in  those  grades. 

In  this  way,  with  competent  instructors  and  good  endorsed  text-books^ 
pupils  who  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  or  intermediate  grades 
▼ill  understand  why  they  should  be  total  abstainers,  and  fit  those  who  go  on 
to  the  high  school,  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  society  and  molders  of 
opinions,  to  pursue  a  more  advanced  and  technical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Experiments  should  be  frequently  made  before  each  class,  but  they  should 
be  the  illustration  or  proof  of  the  statements  of  the  lesson,  which  should  be 
the  chief  thing. 

The  teaching  of  this  subject  has  been  made  a  ridiculous  failure  by  the 
Attempt  in  ungraded  schools  to  make  one  book,  and  that  often  a  high  school 
book,  fit  all  pupils.  This  instruction  must  be  as  well  graded  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  each  class  as  the  modern  school  readers  are.  Truth  is  just  as  true  and 
flcientific  when  told  in  easy  words  as  when  put  into  stilted  technicalities,  which 
the  child  can  not  comprehend. 

We  gratefully  recognize  the  prodigious  efforts  put  forth  by  the  large  pub- 
lishing houses  at  great  expense  to  place  in  our  hands  suitable  charts  and  text- 
books, for  showing  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  Many  of  these 
charts  and  text-b<>oks  have  been  largely  used  in  our  State.  But  said  books 
and  charts  of  the  future  must  carefully  avoid  the  error  of  over  statement. 
Assertion  without  reason  weakens  a  cause ;  the  facts  are  sufficient. 

The  books  should  teach:  That  alcohol  and  narcotics  are  dangerous  and 
seductive  poisons;  that  as  cider,  beer  and  wine  contain  alcohol  they  are  dan- 
gerous drinks  and  to  be  avoided;  that  tbey  are  the  product  of  a  fermenta- 
tion which  changes  food  to  a  poison ;  that  it  is  the  nature  of  a  little  of  any 
liquor  containing  alcohol  to  create  an  appetite  for  more  which  is  apt  to  be- 
come uncontrollable. 

They  must  teacb,  also,  the  hereditary  and  acquired  effects  of  these  upon 
the  human  system — that  is  upon  the  whole  being — mental,  physical  and 
moral.  The  appalling  effects  of  the  drinking  habit  upon  the  citizenship  of 
the  nation;  the  degradation  and  crime  resulting  demand  that  instruction 
here  should  give  clearly  and  forcibly  the  warnings  of  science  on  this  subject. 

The  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  s>stem  should  not  be 
appended  at  the  end  of  the  book,  but  should  be  stated  in  each  division  of  the 
subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene;  otherwise  a  text-book  on  scientific  tem- 
perance will  not  create  a  strong  temperance  sentiment  among  the  pupils 
QBing  it. 

Much  wisdom  was  manifested  in  providing  that  this  must  be  taught  in  the 
public  school. 

The  law  assumes  that  bad  habits  are  largely  due  to  ignorance.  It  would 
diminish  the  evils  by  removing  the  cause.  It  submits  the  solution  of  this 
great  social  problem  to  science.  It  demands  the  exact  truth,  and  the  teacher 
is  called  upon  to  conquer  prejudice  and  to  arm  the  inexperienced  against 
temptation. 

Such  responsibility  demands  from  the  teacher  all  the  moral  courage  he  can 
gather. 
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With  all  onr  improved  methods,  with  song  and  story,  recitations,  pictures,, 
charts,  papers  and  text- books  all  devoted  to  temperance  instruction,  every 
school  should  have  in  it  a  fearless,  enthusiastic  christian  teacher. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted  that  our  superintendents  and  principals  often 
fall  very  short  of  duty  in  this  respect,  from  fear  of  meeting  the  disapproval 
of  the  patrons.  We  subordinate  teachers  are  guilty  of  the  same  offense;  still 
we  have  a  right  to  look  up  to  and  expect  of  those  above  us  the  highest  degree 
of  moral  courage  in  denouncing  this  evil. 

And  again,  while  I  feel  my  inability  to  present  suitable  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  hour,  and  while  I  feel  my  incompetence 
to  criticise  anybody's  work,  it  is  certain  the  best  work  possible  in  this  direc- 
tion can  not  be  done  while  any  of  our  teachers,  and  especially  our  superin- 
tendendents  and  principals,  are  addicted  to  the  filthy  habit  of  using  tobacca 
in  any  form,  or  of  using  alcohol  as  a  beverage. 

The  State  gives  us  our  arms;  all  we  must  do  is  to  put  them  on,  and  .with 
all  the  moral  courage  we  have,  fight  for  *'Home,  for  liberty  and  for  Ood.'' 
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BY  PBOR  A.  B.  HAYNES   OF  HILLSDALE  CJOLLEGB. 


ITS  PRAOTIOAL  IMPORTANCE. 

Sitting  Iq  my  room  at  a  hotel  in  Detroit  one  day  last  week,  listening  to  the 
rounds  of  the  busy  industries  of  our  metropolis,  the  question  came  to  me, 
how  much  of  the  success  of  these  industries  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  topic  to  be  under  discussion  in  this  place,  during  the  present  hour.  Had 
I  desired  a  clean  towel  or  to  send  a  message  over  continents  and  under  oceans 
to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  my  wish  could  have  been  gratified  without 
leaving  the  room.  Had  I  wished  to  know  the  prob>ible  weataer  for  the  next 
twenty- four  hours  or  the  conditions  of  the  solar  surface  8^  minutes  previous, 
I  need  not  to  have  left  the  same  room. 

Had  I  desired  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  friend  hundreds  of  miles  away  or  the 
electric  light  to  enable  me  to  read  as  the  twilight  gathered  its  gauzy  curtains 
about  me,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  leave  the  building  to  have  had 
the  wish  falfilled. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  almost  countless  number  of  ways  in  which  the 
study  of  physics  has  become  of  practical  importance  and  which  bas  differenti- 
ated and  advanced,  in  so  many  ways,  the  civilization  of  the  present  from  that 
of  the  past. 

The  proper  study  of  physics  furnishes  the  would-be-inventor  with  in- 
numerable suggestions,  while  its  laws  furnish  a  safe  guide  in  his  investiga- 
tions and  point  with  accuracy  to  the  region  of  future  discoveries.  [An  inter- 
esting illastration  of  this  is  the  invention  of  the  graphophone.] 

By  the  applications  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  this  science  the  ancient 
methods  of  travel,  manufacture  and  general  business  have  been  so  completely 
revolationized  that  men  now  living  have  seen  vastly  more  progress  than 
Washington  Irving  even  dreamed  of  while  portraying  the  character  of  poor 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  Several  years  since  Herbert  Spencer  summed  up  the  matter 
in  this  way^  in  speaking  of  the  practical  importance  of  physics:  '^Jomed 
with  mathematics  it  has  given  us  the  steam  engine,  which  does  rhe  work  of 
millions  of  laborers.  That  section  of  physics  which  deals  with  the  laws  of 
heat  has  taught  us  how  to  economize  fuel  in  our  various  industries;  how  to 
increase  the  produce  of  our  smelting  furnaces  by  substituting  the  hot  for  the 
cold  blast ;  how  to  ventilate  oar  mines ;  how  to  prevent  explosions  by  using 
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the  safety  lamp ;  and,  through  the  thermometer,  how  to  regulate  innumera- 
ble  processes.  That  division  which  has  the  phenomena  of  light  for  its  snb- 
ject  gives  eyes  to  the  old  and  myopic;  aids  through  the  microscope  in  detect- 
ing diseases  and  adulterations,  and  by  improved  lighthouses  prevents  ship- 
wrecks. Researches  in  electricity  and  magnetism  have  saved  incalculable 
life  and  property  by  the  compass ;  have  subserved  sundry  arts  by  the  electro- 
type and  now  in  the  telegraph,  have  supplied  us  with  the  agency  by  which 
for  the  future  all  mercantile  transactions  will  be  regulated,  political  inter- 
course carried  on  and  perhaps  national  quarrels  often  avoided.  While  in  the 
details  of  indoor  life,  from  the  improved  kitchen-range  up  to  the  stereo- 
scope on  the  drawing  table,  the  applications  of  advanced  physics  underlie 
our  comforts  and  gratifications/' 

Permit  me  here  to  call  special  attention  to  two  other  somewhat  recent 
applications  of  the  study  of  physics,  of  great  practical  importance  to  human 
wellare  in  the  saving  of  life  and  property,  viz :  the  U.  S.  Weather  Signal 
Service  and  the  work  of  the  State  boards  of  health. 

If  one  doubts  the  great  value  of  either  of  these  services^  let  him  consult 
Sergt.  Conger,  the  U.  S.  signal  ofScer,  at  his  o£Sce  in  this  city  (Lansing), 
and  let  him  examine  carefully  the  methods  and  aims  of  our  State  Board  of 
Health,  whose  able  secretary.  Dr.  H.  B.  Baker,  has  bis  office  in  this  building 
(the  capitol) ;  and  as  his  doubts  are  removed  he  will  see  now  beneficently  the 
work  of  each  bears  upon  our  individual,  State  and  national  welfare.  He  will 
be  led  to  clearly  see  how  the  physical  conditions  around  us  sometimes  peril 
our  very  existence,  and  how  by  knowledge  of  these  conditions  and  some  of 
the  simple  laws  of  physics,  the  conditions  may  be  so  modified  as  to  avert 
actual  danger. 

The  first  three  kinds  of  activities  of  greatest  value  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  as  stated  by  Mr.  Spencer  are : 

1.  Those  activities  which  directly  minister  to  self  preservation. 

2.  Those  activities  which,  by  securing  the  necessaries  of  life,  indirectly 
minister  to  self  preservation. 

3.  Those  activities  which  have  for  their  end  the  rearing  and  disciplining 
of  offspring. 

Do  not  the  practical  applications  of  physics  have  a  direct,  helpful  and  very 
important  bearing  upon  each  of  these  classes  of  activities? 

May  not  work  of  our  schools  in  some  degree  as  far  as  recognizing  the  great 
importance  of  teaching  this  subject  and  teaching  it  well,  be  justly  subject  to- 
the  following  criticism  of  Mr.  Spencer,  upon  the  schools  of  his  own  country: 
^*That  which  our  school  courses  leave  almi^st  entirely  out  we  thus  find  to  be 
that  which  most  nearly  concerns  the  business  of  life." 

In  view  of  the  great  practical  value  of  this  science'  alone,  does  not  the 
recent  action  of  our  State  University  requiring  the  whole  of  the  work  of 
Avery  or  Gage  in  elementary  physics,  for  admission  to  the  fresbman  class,, 
seem  both  wise  and  even  necessary?*' 

Not  the  least  interesting  and  important  practical  effects  of  the  study  of 
physics  are  the  substitution  of  reasons  for  current  vagueness  and  the  removal 
of  superstitions  frequently  met,  with  reference  to  the  common  phenomena  of 
nature.  As  exauiples  of  vagueness  take  the  oft  repeated  sayings,  "  The  pitcher 
sweats,  and  therefore  it  is  going  to  rain ;  '^  ''The  air  sounds  hollow,  and  henoe^ 
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we  are  to  have  rain  or  snow/^  *  As  examples  of  such  superstitions  the  fol- 
lowing are  perhaps  an  average:  The  planting  of  seeds  in  a  certain  time  of 
the  moon  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results;  the  ill  omen  of  seeing  the  new 
moon  over  the  left  shoulder^  and  the  equally  good  omen  of  seeing  it  over  the 
right  shoulder. 

As  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  superstitions  as  compared  with  the 
scientific  method  of  accounting  for  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon,  I  will  relate 
an  experience  which  I  had  several  years  since  with  an  Arrapahoe  chief :  On  his 
letam  from  Washington^  in  company  with  three  other  chiefs  of  the  same  tribe 
and  the  Indian  agent,  they  came  into  my  class  room  where  I  was  using  a  large 
Holtz  electric  machine.  Upon  urgent  invitation  the  leading  chief  was  induced 
to  place  himself  upon  the  insulating  stool  and  to  take  in  hand  the  chain  con- 
necting him  with  one  pole  of  the  machine ;  very  soon  jiis  body  was  heavily 
charged  and  as  I  drew  large  sparks  from  different  parts  of  his  body  and  from 
points  close  to  his  eyes,  not  a  muscle  moved;  he  did  not  even  wink,  he  seemed 
like  a  piece  of  marble  in  its  rigidity  and  had  a  look  so  glum,  and  yet.  withal, 
80  disdainful^  upon  his  dark  features,  that  I  became  pleased ;  I  then  turned 
the  gas  on,  and  holding  the  Bunsen  burner  towards  him  motioned  him  to  touch 
it;  as  he  did  so  the  gas  was  lighted,  but  to  my  surprise  his  features  were  as 
firm  set  as  if  they  were  made  of  steel ;  finally,  I  placed  in  his  hand  a  piece  of 
ice  and  bade  him  again  touch  the  burner,  the  gas  was  as  instantly  lighted,  and, 
as  the  flame  flashed  upward,  he  quickly  jerked  his  hand  away,  his  face  seemed 
to  shorten  a  finger's  length  in  an  instant,  and  the  look  of  stoicism  gave  place 
to  one  of  the  most  intense  surprise:  he  looked  at  his  hand,  he  looked  at  the 
bnmer,  he  looked  at  the  machine  and  then  at  me,  and  finally,  with  an  expres- 
sion on  his  face  never  to  be  forgotten,  he  turned  to  his  brethren,  and  bowing, 
gave  one  of  the  most  significant' grunts  I  have  ever  heard;  it  seemed  as  if 
whole  volumes  of  meaning  were  contained  in  that  one  sound.  Twice  the 
experiment  was  repeated  with  similar  results,  and  then  these  dusky  sons  of  the 
western  wilds  sang  one  of  their  wierd,  strange  war-songs  and  took  their  depart- 
ure.   On  returning  to  their  tribe,  so  Major  Hatton,  the  agent,  subsequently 

*8ince  preparing  and  reading  this  paper  I  have  recalled  the  following  scene  which  I 
obeerred  seyeral  years  since  in  a  city  in  Michigan,  and  which  furnishes  a  good  iUustration 
of  how  ignorance  of  one  of  the  simple  lawn  of  physics  on  the  part  of  people  sometimes 
leads  to  their  being  most  shamefully  imposed  upon.  A  man  with  an  electric  battery 
and  a  pulse  glass  stood  upon  the  street  comers  surrounded  by  a  large  and  interested 
crowd  of  men.  He  was  tolling  them,  in  a  voice  like  that  of  a  town  crier,  of  the  almost 
miraculous,  salutary  effects  upon  the  health  that  a  current  of  electricity  would  pro* 
duce.  As  an  individual  would  become  persuaded  of  his  '^condition,"  and  who  fancied 
that  he  had,  at  last,  found  the  panacea  for  all  his  ills,  stepped  forward,  he  would  be 
asked  to  take  hold  of  one  bulb  of  the  pulse  glass  and  as  the  heat  of  the  hand  expanded 
tiie  air  above  the  colored  alcohol  m  the  bulb  and  so  drove  it  into  the  other  bulb,  this 
psendo  physician,  looking  as  wise  as  Solon,  proceeded  to  diagnose  the  case  of  the 
patient  sufferer,  enumerating  various  ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to  and  some  of  which 
It  is  not  the  heir,  and  thejp  (as  in  every  other  instance),  prescribed  to  his  trustful  patient 
the  taking  of  a  current  from  his  electric  machine.  Ihe  ''consultation"  was  free,  and 
the  uniform  cost  of  each  treatment  was  ten  cents.  By  the  eagerness  with  which  his 
patients  acquiesced  in  his  opinions  of  their  various  cases  and  took  his  prescription  ;fron^ 
the  comments  they  made  after  the  treatment,  by  the  looks  of  satisfaction  upon  the 
faces  of  these  deluded  mortals  and  the  bland  countenance  of  the  * 'doctor,"  one  was  con- 
strained to  believe  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  old  saw,  "ignorance  is  bliss." 

Quite  recently  one  of  this  class  of  "healers"  has  been  in  a  section  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  without  the  batterv,  but  simply  with  the  pulse-glass  and  bottles  of  so- 
called  "medicine" — "cure-alls,"  with  which,  and  a  marvelous  development  of  so-called 
''cheek,"  he  has  succeeded  in  filling  his  pocketbook  from  those  of  others,  without  giv- 
Ihg  an  equivalent,  except,  perhaps,  a  litUe  more  of  the  wisdom  of  dearly-bought  expe- 
rience. 
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wrote,  the  chief  upon  whom  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  in  relating  the 
experience  to  the  members  of  the  tribjS,  said  he  had  met  a  man  possessed  with 
the  devil,  laconically  expressing  the  reason  for  his  belief  in  the  following 
language:  ''ladian  he  strike  Are  with  flint,  white  man,  he  strike  fire  with  ice.'' 

llow  strangely  different  are  the  following  words  of  the  great  Agassiz:  ''I 
will  frankly  tell  yon  that  my  experience  in  prolonged  scientific  inyestigations 
convinces  me  that  a  belief  in  Ood— ^a  Oixi  who  is  behind  and  within  the  chaos 
of  vanishing  points  of  human  knowledge — adds  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
man  who  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  regions  of  the  unknown.''  And  he 
further  adds :  '^  Of  myself,  I  may  say  that  I  never  make  preparations  for 
penetrating  into  some  small  province  of  nature,  hitherto  undiscovered, 
without  breathing  a  prayer  to  the  Being  who  hides  his  secrets  from  me  only 
to  allure  me  graciously  on  to  the  unfolding  of  them." 

These  two  examples  illustrate  in  an  interesting  manner  the  effects  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature  upon  the  miud  trained  in  natural  science  and  one 
wholly  untrained. 

ITS   EDUCATIONAL  OR   DI8CIPLIKARY   VALUE. 

But  while  all  may  admit  the  practical  value  of  this  study,  yet  there  may  be 
some  who  do  not  consider  its  educational  or  disciplinary  value  of  a  high  order. 
To  me  it  seems  that  that  depends  very  largely  on  how  one  is  taught  the 
subject. 

If  the  subject  be  simply  read  over,  unaccompanied  by  experiments  either 
by  teacher  or  pupil,  the  discipline  is  of  an  inferior  kind ;  yet  this  is  better 
than  no  knowledge  of  the  subject.  If  the  subject  be  taught  by  the  aid  of 
experiments  given  by  the  teacher  before  the  class,  it  is  better  than  the  first 
method,  because  the  eye  and  sometimes  the  ear  is  called  in  to  assist  in  causing 
the  mind  to  apprehend  the  truth. 

Again,  the  teacher  may  require  the  pupil  to  perform  some  of  the  simplest 
•of  the  experiments  while  he  performs  the  more  difficult  ones.  This  is  even 
superior  to  the  second  method.  But  in  my  opinion  the  best  method  is  that 
in  which  the  pupil  becomes  the  experimenter  and  the  teacher  is  simply  a  wise 
director. 

Let  me  here  quote  from  two  of  our  ablest  works  on  pedagogy.  One  says : 
''  It  is  what  a  child  does  for  himself  and  by  himself,  under  wise  direction, 
that  educates  him."* 

While  the  second  says:  ''Whatever  knowledge  is  taught  a  child  should  be 
430  taught  that  tbe  act  of  acquiring  it  shall  be  of  greater  value  than  the 
knowledge  itself  ;"f  in  other  words,  what  is  learned  should  be  so  learned  that 
the  operation  of  learning  it  shall  be  of  more  worth  to  the  learner  than  that 
which  is  learned. 

Now,  the  first  of  these  methods,  which  may  be  called  the  reading  and 
reciting  method,  does  not  correspond  in  any  degree  with  the  foregoing  excel- 
lent maxims ;  the  second,  which  may  be  called  the  reading  and  illustrative  or 
ishowy  method,  does  not  correspond  in  any  great  degree  with  the  high  ideal 
held  up  before  us  in  these  quotations ;  the  third  or  combination  method  oor- 
responds  in  part,  while  the  fourth  or  experimental  method  corresponds  with 
these  high  requirements  in  every  way.  It  is  Ood's  way  as  expressed  in 
nature.    Does  a  child  learn  that  fire  will  bum  it  by  being  told  so  P    By  the 

♦Swett,    tWhite. 
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last  mentioned  method  perception  is  sharpened,  memory  is  quickened,  the 
Judgment  is  made  more  accurate,  the  reaaoaing  faculties  are  enlarged,  the 
whole  mind  is  aroused  to  activity,  while  eye,  ear,  nose,  tongue  and  hand 
alike  are  made  the  ready  and  obedient  adjutanta  of  the  brain. 

Besides  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  secured 
by  this  method,  the  drill  in  patience,  self-possession  and  perseverance  is 
alone  of  far  greater  value  than  the  knowledge  thus  acquired. 

All  of  theae  methods  are  found  in  the  schools  of  our  State.  In  very  few  of 
the  country  schools  is  the  subject  taught  at  all,  and  in  these  few  it  is  usually 
by  the  first  method.  In  a  large  number  of  the  graded  schools  the  subject  is 
not  taught;  while  in  many  of  those  in  which  it  is  taught  it  is  largely  taught 
by  the  first  method,  supplemented  by  a  few  pieces  of  apparatus,  usually  old 
in  style  and  out  of  repair.  In  a  number  of  the  high  schools  and  in  some  of 
the  colleges  the  second  is  the  prevailing  one;  while  in  a  few  of  the  high 
schools,  notably  that  of  Detroit,  where  I  saw  some  very  commendable  results 
^f  it  recently,  the  third  or  combination  method  is  used ;  this  is  also  used  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  some  of  the  colleges.  In  the  University,  the  State 
Normal  School,  the  Agricultural  Gollege,  some  of  the  denominational  col- 
leges and  perhaps  in  a  very  few  of  the  high  schools,  the  scientific  or  experi- 
mental method  prevails.  As  to  the  superior  value  of  this  method,  even  in 
teaching  the  tables  of  compound  numbers,  a  simple  illustration  will  suffice. 
One  day  the  little  adopted  daughter  of  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  the  West 
came  running  home  from  school  and  he  began  to  question  her  upon  what  she 
had  been  reciting  during  the  day.  In  reply  she  repeated  the  table  of  liquid 
measure.  Now,  said  he,  speaking  her  name,  go  to  the  kitchen  and  bring  me 
a  gill  of  water;  she  took  the  dipper  and  brought  him  more  than  a  pint.  He 
saw  at  once  that  she  had  not  been  taught  anything,  but  to  speak  mere  words, 
without  ideas.  The  mind  of  the  teacher  was  suddenly  aroused ;  he  at  once 
went  to  the  tin-shop  and  ordered  a  gill  cup,  a  pint  cup,  a  quart  cup,  and  a 
gallon  measure,  and  on  bringing  them  home,  went  with  the  little  learner  to 
the  kitchen  and  producing  the  simple  apparatus  told  her  the  name  of  the 
capacity  of  each  and  asked  her  to  bring  him  a  gill  of  water,  to  bring  a  pint, 
to  find  out  how  many  gills  are  in  a  pint,  how  many  pints  in  a  quart,  how 
many  gills  in  a  quart,  etc.  At  the  end  of  a  short  lesson  of  this  kind,  the 
superior  results  of  a  real  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
were  plainly  manifest  Were  we  who  are  assembled  here  to  be  examined  upon 
this  same  subject,  do  you  think  that  we  would  be  ready  to  take  the  second 
examination  with  as  good  results  as  this  little  child  gave?    If  not,  why? 

The  question  that  suggests  itself  here  is,  at  what  age  should  the  study  of 
physics  be  begun.  My  opinion  is  that  this  subject  should  be  begun  early; 
the  activity  of  the  sense  in  childhood  and  youth,  if  properly  exercised,  makes 
food  for  the  mind  in  the  more  mature  age.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished speaker  of  last  evening  (Dean  Alfred  A.  Wright),  that  the  study  of 
science  should  be  completed  at  the  early  age  of  which  he  spoke.  While  it 
should  be  begun  early,  it  should  be  continued  into  the  maturer  years ;  for  its 
finest  results  are  reached  only  with  the  fullest  mental  strength.  The  study 
of  physics,  under  proper  direction,  is  certainly  an  invaluable  aid  not  only  in 
atirring  the  activity  of  the  senses,  but  in  leading  to  reflection  upon  the 
phenomena  made  known  by  them.  As  an  example  of  this,  I  often  recall  a 
sentence  written  by  one  of  my  pupils  at  the  close  of  an  examination  in  the 
•subject  of  electricity.    Said  he :  ''  This  is  the  most  wonderful  subject  I  have 
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eTer  studied  except  the  plan  of  salyation/'  Like  a  coarge  of  bodily  training* 
for  a  proper  physical  development,  this  study  should  begin  when  such 
training  can  be  most  successfully  done  in  early  childhood.  The  innate- 
curiosity  of  the  child  is  shown  by  its  constant  questioning  and  its  almost, 
uncontrollable  propensity  to  learn  the  nature  and  construction  of  things  by 
taking  them  apart  for  inspection.  Why  not  direct  these  natural  tendencies 
and  properly  develop  them  by  allowing  him  to  perform  some  simple  experi- 
ments;  Manual  training  can  be  best  taught  while  the  muscles  are  flexible 
and  are  must  easily  made  to  obey  the  will.  Some  of  the  most  delicate- 
manipulations  require  nothing  less  than  this  early  training  for  the  highest 
success  in  experimenting.  Permit  me  to  again  quote  from  one  of  our  fore- 
most educators:  ^' It  is  in  teaching  the  elements  of  a  science  that  the- 
laboratory  has  the  highest  educational  value.''*  Another  feature  of  this- 
study  becomes  of  great  importance  when  we  recognize  that  it  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  by  the  pupil  himself  of  the  special, 
gift  of  the  pupil  for  scientific  investigation  and  its  consequent  encouragement. 
A  point  we  often  overlook,  and  because  of  which  our  system  of  education  has^ 
been  in  some  sense  at  least  justly  criticised.  In  that  most  admirable  addresS' 
given  before  this  association  a  few  years  since,  by  the  late  Pres.  0.  O. 
Thomson,  he  said  that  the  machine  a  child  needs  most  to  know  how  to  use 
IS  his  own  brain.  True;  but  may  it  not  be  also  true  that  in  many  cases,  at 
least,  that  in  order  to  learn  to  use  his  brain  he  must  do  it  by  using  or  making^ 
other  machines?  I  here  call  to  mind  one  of  the  most  successful  and  promis- 
ing young  civil  and  mechanical  engineers  of  the  West,  who  has  developed  his 
brain  almost  wholly  by  this  method.  The  experimental  study  of  this  subject- 
has  a  moral  training  for  the  more  thoughtful  student.  He  here  learns  that 
Deity  has  his  laws  in  the  physical  universe,  such  that  when  he  questions 
nature  aright,  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  these  laws,  he  is  sure  to  receive  the 
answer  sought ;  and  this  knowledge  of  the  method  by  which  Ood  works 
through  these  laws  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  same  Being  has  laws  in  the 
spiritual  realm,  the  conditions  of  which  bein^  met,  will  give  as  sure  and  even 
more  helpful  results  to  his  life  in  the  way  of  experimental  religion.  H'S- 
mind  ought  certainly  to  be  made  more  catholic  in  matters  of  religion  as  he 
considers  it  in  the  light  of  such  statements  as  these,  viz. :  Men  know  some 
of  the  effects  of  which  electricity  is  the  cause ;  they  also  know  some  of  its 
laws ;  but  because  they  do  not  know  what  electricity  is,  shall  they  deny  its- 
very  existence  with  its  laws  and  effects? 

God's  word  says  there  is  a  Holy  Spirit;  we  know  some  of  its  laws  and  have 
seen  some  of  its  blessed  effects ;  but  because  we  do  not  know  what  this  Divine 
energy  is  shall  we  deny  its  laws,  its  effects,  its  very  existence? 

WHY   IS  THB  STUDY  NEGLECTED? 

My  answer  to  the  foregoing  question  is  that  it  is  not  because  of  a  lack  of 
interest  in  district  boards,  or  a  lack  of  apparatus,  so  much  as  a  lack  of 
properly  qualified  teachers.  And  this  lack  is  due  very  largely  to  our  own- 
faulty  system  of  instruction.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  teacher  who  has  never 
been  accustomed  to  the  handling  of  apparatus  in  experimenting  should  feel 
a  lack  of  interest  in  such  teachiog,  and  even  hesitate  to  undertake  such  work? 

Perhaps  a  note  here  from  my  experience  may  not  be  out  of  place.     I  was 
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taught  by  the  second  method,  the  teacher  giving  all  the  experiments  as  a 
means  of  illustrating  the  text  recited ;  as  a  conseqaence  I  had  no  training  in 
the  handling  of  apparatus,  and  at  that  time  little  dreamed  that  I  would  have 
occasion  to  need  it.  But  alas !  by  the  power  of  circumstances,  a  few  years 
later  I  found  myself  before  a  class  of  Sophomores,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
Hol'z  electric  machine,  for  a  series  of  experiments. 

My  desire  to  succeed  was  great,  but  the  fear  that  I  might  not  was  greater. 
I,  however,  grasped  the  cat's  skin  with  one  hand  and  the  crank  with  the 
other,  and  striking  one  of  the  paper  armatures  with  the  fur,  I  turned  the 
crank  in  the  desperate  hope  of  seeing  the  flash  from  pole  to  pole,  but  not  a 
spark  was  visible.  I  became  more  anxious,  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  work. 
Why  I  I  bad  even  in  my  boyhood  days  drawn  fire  from  puss/s  back  simply 
by  stroking  her  fur,  and  now  with  all  the  elaborate  machinery  of  modern 
science,  I  could  not  equal  my  early  attempts !  I  grew  desperately  in  earnest, 
the  perspiration  trickled  down  my  face.  [It  would  have  been  tears  had  I 
thought  they  would  have  helped  the  matter.]  My  hands  became  damp,  the 
cat's  skin  became  moist,  and  still  I  turned  on,  until  the  close  of  the  hour, 
and  the  class  was  excused,  with  not  a  ray  of  light  cast  upon  it  by  either  the 
electric  machine  or  the  machine  that  turned  it. 

The  hour  seemed  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  class.  My  own  feelings,  however, 
were  admirably  described  a  few  days  since  in  our  college  chapel,  by  that 
noble  woman,  Mrs.  Laura  Haviland.  She  said  that  she  had  taught  some 
twenty  years  in  her  younger  life,  and  remembered  how  the  boys  and  girls 
dreaded  to  write  compositions.  So  they  used  to  make  all  sorts  of  excuses, 
some  said  they  had  the  headache,  some  actually  became  sick.  One  young 
man  had  put  ofF  writing  his  part  until  the  last  moment  and  he  then  chose  for 
his  subject  ''The  Seasons.''  He  began  by  saying  that  some  like  the  spring 
best  for,  for  the  birds  then  come  back;  some  like,  like  the  summer  best 
because,  because,  it  is  the  time  when  the  early  fruits  are  ripe;  some  like  the 
fall  best,  for  it  is,  is,  the  time,  time  of  harvest,  and  some  like  the  winter 
best  because,  well,  because  they  can  then  slide  down  hill,  and  closed  by  say- 
inji:,  **  But  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

Fellow  teachers  I  went  out  of  that  recitation  room,  humbled  but  not  con* 
quered. 

During  the  hours  that  intervened  between  that  recitation  and  the  next,  I 
was  a  diligent,  faithful  student  of  experimental  physics.  I  had  a  very  serious 
interview  with  that  machine,  in  fact  it  was  a  battle,  but  it  finally  surrendered, 
and  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  that  it  should  never  fail  again,  so 
long  as  I  would  meet  certain  conditions,  and  the  covenant  has  been  kept  for 
more  than  a  decade  through  rainy  and  sunshiny  weather  alike. 

THE   BEMEDY  FOB  THIS  CONDITION. 

I  do  not  blame  a  teacher  for  not  undertaking  a  work  for  which  he  is  not 
qualified ;  he  is  rather  to  be  honored  for  7Wt  undertaking  it  under  such  cir- 
cnmstances. 

I  do  find  fault  with  our  system  of  instruction  in  this  branch.  The  remedy 
is,  to  adopt  the  experimental  method  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  all  our  schools 
which  furnish  teachers,  these  in  turn  will  teach  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
country  schools,  and  thus  an  improved  condition  will  be  brought  about.  The 
cost  of  necessary  apparatus  need   not  be  large.     Two  hundred  dollars,  if 
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wisely  expanded,  is  snfficient  to  purchase  a  very  fair  lot  of  apparatus.  For 
less  than  $75  one  caa  secure  all  the  apparatus  necessary  to  illastrate  most  of 
the  more  interesting  and  important  practical  application  of  electricity,  as 
found  in  the  dynamo,  the  electro-motor  and  the  electric  light,  fixpensiye 
apparatus  and  showy  experiments  may  be  essential  in  giving  a  public  enter- 
tainment, but  they  need  form  no  part  of  a  successful,  working  school  labora- 
tory. 

An  enthusiastic,  qualifier!  teacher  of  this  topic  will  remove  obstacles  to  his 
progress  and  that  of  his  school,  and  even  though  he  may  not  have  been 
taught  by  the  best  method,  yet  with  an  overmastering  interest  in  the  study, 
combined  with  perseverance  and  a  fixed  purpose  to  succeed,  he  f(^t7/ succeed  in 
a  large  degree,  in  removing  many  of  the  defects  of  his  early  training,  and  in 
awakening  an  abiding  interest  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  in  the  questioning  of 
nature  by  experiment. 

When  we  thns  teach,  our  pupils  will  be  able  to  do  likewise  and  thus  shall 
we  progress:  while  the  bo>s  and  girl'^,  the  men  and  women  of  the  future, 
with  eyes  trained  to  observe  the  beauties  of  earth,  with  ears  attentive  to  its 
sounds,  with  senses  all  awake  to  the  lessons  of  nature  and  with  hands  deft  in 
mMnipulation,  as  they  obey  the  will,  directed  by  a  trained  judgment,  will  be 
better  abl^  to  appreciate  the  work  of  the  Oreat  Geometer,  whether  in  crystal 
or  in  planetary  orbit,  and  to  comprehend  the  wonders  displayed  in  both  atom 
and  star  alike. 

They  will  be  more  ready  to  reverently  say:  ''Great  and  marvelous  are  thy 
works,  Lord,  God  Almighty." 
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BY  SUPT.  J.  W.  SIMMONS,  DOWAGIAO. 

The  edncational  system  of  our  country  has  been  nndergoinir  a  transforma- 
tion. The  awakening  and  progress  made  during  the  past  few  years  are  per- 
fectly astonishing.  The  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  euds  desired  to  be 
attained  hive  rapidly  multiplied,  until,  in  our  haste  to  partake  of  these  so- 
called  advantages,  we  have  failed  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  coun- 
terfeit. 

We  have  a  magnificent  University,  whose  name  and  mighty  works  are  on 
the  tongnes  of  men  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  At  the  other  extreme,  we- 
have  a  vast  public  school  system,  so  extended  that  it  requires  an  army  of 
11,000  teachers  to  supply  the  teachers^  desks  in  Michigan  alone. 

Owing  to  frequent  changes,  about  16,000  persons  annually  find  employment 
as  pedagogues.  The  school  census  of  Michigan  shows  an  enrollment  of 
620.0CH),  a  little  more  than  two-thiids  of  them  being  enrolled  in  the  publio 
schools. 

The  military  system  of  the  country  has  its  West  Point,  from  which  are  sent 
{hose  professionidly  trained  men  who  have  to  deal  wiih  the  raw  recruit. 

Our  school  system  has  its  State  Normal,  where  men  and  women  are  pre- 
pared to  combat  the  elements  and  forces  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and,, 
by  systematic  and  professional  methods,  lead  the  inquiring  mind  toward 
those  heights  from  which  it  can, survey  the  grand,  comprehensive  plan  of 
creation ;  and  thus  the  same  mii  d  equipped  with  development,  force  and 
lofty  ambition;  can  go  forth  into  the  valleys  of  thought,  can  go  forth  upon 
the  plains  ol  knowledge,  can  go  forth  into  the  vast  mountain  fastnesses  of 
hidden  resources,  and  can  command  them  all  to  do  its  bidding. 

Our  high  schools,  colleges  and  University  are  doing  some  of  the  work 
belonging  to  the  field  of  normal  instruction.  Yet,  in  view  of  all  these  facts, 
we  find  a  large  percentage  of  the  work  being  done,  is  purely  that  of  amateurs;. 
in  many  cases  mere  boys  and  girls. 

Not  long  ago,  because  of  several  disastrous  fires  connected  with  the  wreck- 
ing of  trains,  a  great,  popular  demand  was  made  for  a  more  perfect  car  heater. 
In  answer  to  this  demand,  many  devices  Wi  re  brought  before  the  public,  but 
the  majority  of  them  wt-re  defective. 

The  popular  demand  has  been  made  for  better  teaching,  which  means  more 
professional  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  In  answer  to  this  latter  demand, 
many  schools  of  many  kinds  have  sprung  into  existence,  each  claiming  to  have 
discovered  the  short  and  royal  road  to  perfection  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
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That  many  of  these  have  prored  to  be  shams  and  impositions,  is  well  known. 
Many  of  them  have  taken  the  name  of  Normal,  or  Samiiier  Normal.  By 
normal  we  are  to  understand  that  a  school  properly  bearing  that  name  is  an 
institntion  where  teachers  receiye  professional  training ;  and  yet  many  of  these 
80  called  normals  have  no  indication  of  a  professional  coarse  except  in  the 
name. 

If  these  summer  schools,  bearing  whatever  name  they  may,  areto  become  a 
part  of  our  educational  system,  they  must  show  that  there  is  a  genuine  demand 
for  the  kind  of  work  they  are  doing.  The  majority  of  them  are  schools  for 
review,  and  the  main  part  of  the  review  is  a  cramming  process  preparatory  to 
the  coming  public  ezaminarion. 

Our  school  system  is  broad  enough  to  include  all  legitimate  wants  for  the 
«tudy  of  the  text- book  as  such.  What  we  need  is  more  professional  training. 
There  needs  to  be  a  careful  and  thoughtful  study  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
development  and  in  its  workings  at  all  stages  of  its  growth. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  a  teacher's  certificate  is  a  knowledge  of  ^^theory 
and  art."  That  this  knowledge  is  very  crude,  and  the  examinacion  concern- 
ing it  is  generally  a  farce,  is  too  evident  to  be  affirmed  or  disputed.  Of  the 
teaching  force  in  1887,  only  318  held  Stat^  or  normal  certificates,  and  only 
2,500  had  ever  attended  a  normal  school.  Gonsequently,  more  than  seven- 
eighths  of  the  teachers  of  Michigan  need  professional  instruction.  The 
thoroughness  of  a  teacher's  searching  after  the  knowledge  possessed  by  his 
pupils,  will  determine,  iu  a  large  measure,  their  carefulness  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  lessons.  Theory  and  art  mean  something.  They  should  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list  instead  of  at  the  foot.  To  obtain  a  certificate,  the  applicant 
should  possess  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  psychology. 
Less  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  per  cents  in  grammar  and  arithmetic, 
And  more  upon  theory  and  art.  The  fields  of  work  for  teacher  and  pupil  are 
not  identical.  The  pupil  is  aiming  to  develop  the  resources  of  his  own  mind, 
but  the  teacher  is  to  guide  the  development  of  minds  other  than  his  own. 

Almost  anyone  can  daub  the  colors  upon  the  canvas,  but  only  the  profes- 
43ional  can  so  arrange  them  as  to  bring  out  all  the  possibilities  of  the  art. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  paper  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  attending 
our  public  school  system,  the  growing  need  of  the  hour,  and  the  merits  of  the 
helps  offered;  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  not  arguing  for  or  against 
the  summer  school  as  an  adjunct  of  our  public  school  system,  because  as  such 
it  is  not  needed.  If  it  has  a  true  and  legitimate  place,  it  is  for  the  purpose, 
as  Ohancellor  Payne  says,  ''  of  supplementing  the  work  of  the  normal  school; 
to  do  a  little  of  the  work  it  should  have  done,  but  which  it  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing," 

The  summer  normal  is  becoming  a  very  fashionable  appendage  to  our 
educational  system.  Many  Ghautauquas,  great  and  small,  during  a  few  weeks 
of  the  vacation  period,  dot  our  principal  summer  resorts  by  lake  or  river,  as 
well  as  in  the  city  or  many  of  the  villages. 

The  danger  does  not  lie  in  that  they  may  accomplish  too  much  in  the  way 
•of  mind  development,  but  in  the  fact  that  much  of  their  work  may  be  and 
often  is  very  superficial. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools 
are  not  actuated  in  their  work  by  higher  motives  than  gaining  per  cents  or 
public  approbation.  More  sincerely  and  deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted  that 
many  instructors  do  not  hold  more  worthy  mental  stimulants  before  their 
pupils  than  these  same  per  cents. 
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Many  of  the  so-called  summer  normals  are  no  better  in  these  respects  than 
«ome  of  our  public  schools. 

A  goodly  percentage  of  those  enlisted  in  this  army  of  16,000  work  solely 
for  the  almighty  dollar,  regret  when  the  day  begins,  and  rejoice  when  the 
4ay  nears  its  close.    It  is  the  same  with  tbe  pupils  under  their  tuition. 

To  my  certain  knowledge,  some  of  these  summer  schools  are  managed  by 
persons  whose  highest  motives  are  worldly  gain,  and  those  who  attend  do  so 
hoping  that  they  may  get  some  suggestions  that  may  help  them  in  the  ex- 
-amlDations  which  are  near«  at  hand.  In  short,  they  are  managed  and 
attended,  largely,  through  selfish  and  unworthy  motives. 

For  fear  I  may  be  misunderstood  in  this  discussion,  I  desire  to  now  state 
that  I  make  two  classes  of  these  summer  normals,  one  of  which  has  a  true 
and  legitimate  place  in  our  educational  system ;  the  other  I  look  upon  as 
counterfeit  and  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  and  the  sooner  this  second  class 
is  relegated  into  obscurity  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  grand  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  our  State.  But  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  attend  these  schools  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  or  acquiring  aid  other  than  that  which  may  help 
them  in  obtaining  a  license  to  teach.  Somehow,  the  idea  is  prevalent  that 
scholarship  is  the  one  prerequisite  to  teaching. 

How  long  would  a  person  who  styled  himself  a  bridge-engineer  find  em- 
ployment if  his  working  capital  consisted  in  knowing  how  to  measure  lengths? 
how  to  cut  rods  and  beams?  how  to  elevate  materials  into  position  and  fasten 
them  in  place  ?  Ee  must  have  a  knowledge  of  materials  as  such.  He 
must  know  their  tensile  strength  and  their  relative  values.  He  must  stutiy 
the  philosophy  of  the  entire  subject  in  all  of  its  varied  phases.  In  fact,  he 
must  be  greater  than  or  superior  to  the  structure  that  he  would  build. 

The  case  of  the  teacher  is  similar.  The  teacher  is  to  take  pliable,  human 
material,  and  he  is  to  build  it  into  a  structure  that  we  term  womanhood  and 
mauhood.  This  structure  is  for  a  purpose.  It  is  not  to  be  dead,  senseless 
material,  but  is  to  be  a  living,  thinking,  moving,  acting  organism,  capable  of 
developing  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  universe  of  God,  and  materially 
•aiding  in  the  glorification  of  His  eternal  kingdom.  The  mind  is  to  become 
a  spring  of  living  thought,  unceasing  and  enlarging  in  its  operations.  Ttie 
goal  that  it  reaches,  and  the  possibilities  of  development,  depend  largely 
upon  the  initial  steps.  Tne  adage,  '^  As  the  twig  is  bent  so  is  the  tree  in- 
clined,^' is  applicable  to  child  life  developing  into  the  possibilities  of  the 
future. 

How  many  teachers  are  there  who  fully  realize  the  sacred  responsibility 
*  they  assume  when  they  enter  the  schoolroom  as  teachers?  They  can  ring 
the  bell  at  the  app<iinted  times  and  lock  the  doors  when  the  school  is  dis- 
missed. They  can  mark  the  attendance  and  make  a  record  of  the  absence 
and  the  tardiut-ss.  They  can  assign  lessons,  and,  in  many  cases,  can  follow 
the  narrow  groove  of  the  text-book  in  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  the 
answer.  In  fact,  the  whole  system  is  a  routine  of  treadmill  duties  and  tasks 
assigned,  unleavened  by  the  active  principle  that  to  educate  means  to  stimu- 
late thought.  To  educate  means  to  develop  the  inborn  possibilities  of  the 
•image  of  God. 

It  has  been  beautifully  said  that  the  true  sculptor  stands  before  the  block 
of  marble,  chisel  in  hand,  not  ready  to  strike  unmeaning  blows  here  and 
there,  but  prepared  by  previous  professional* education  to  proceed  methodi- 
•eally  to  liberate  the  imprisoned  forms  within.     The  preparatory  training  of 
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the  true  artist  prepares  him  to  draw  the  veil  that  sparates  the  seen  from  the 
unseen.  He  looks  upon  a  senseless  block  of  marble  or  granite ;  his  trained 
and  skillful  eye  penetrates  the  mass  to  its  very  center.  All  the  possibilities 
of  form,  posture  and  finish  spring  into  existence,  and  his  further  work  is 
devoted  to  developmrnt. 

Child  life  is  more  precious  than  marble.  Accidents  of  workmanship  can 
not  be  effaced.  Each  line  i«  indelibly  stamped  thereon  and  will  endure  even 
into  the  eons  of  eternity.  The  schoolroom  is  not  the  place  for  the  practice 
of  much  empiricism.  The  results  of  careless  or  ill-advised  experimentation 
are  too  costly^  too  dangerous  in  their  tendency. 

White's  definition  of  the  ends  of  education  should  be  before  the  teacher 


a  cl^^  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  He  says:  ''  The  one  compre- 
hensn^  end  of  education  is  to  prepare  man  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  human 
existence;  i,  e,,  to  live  complettly."  **  The  purposes  of  a  complete  life  touch 
all  the  relations  of  man  as  man,  and  hence  tax  ail  his  poweis  and  activities.''^ 

While  in  the  pursuit  of  observed  information  as  related  to  the  su^gects  of 
natural  history,  we  have  been  annoyed  and  pained  to  find  a  specimen  deformed 
because  of  some  interference  with  the  laws  of  development.  More  frequently 
do  we  meet  these  abnormal  cases  in  the  school-room  than  would  appear  upon 
first  thought. 

The  unprofessional  teacher  has  but  the  one  pattern  after  which  to  formu- 
late all  minds  and  souls.  He  murders  individuality,  throt'les  originaL 
thought,  and  tolerates  only  slavish  imitation.  It  is  impossible  to  unfold  and 
furnish  the  human  soul  b7  pattern.  ''The  laws  wbic(<  govern  the  activity  and 
growth  of  its  powers  must  guide  in  its  trainii  g  "  Dr.  White  says,  ''The- 
teacher  must  bean  artist,  and  the  teacher  of  a  child  the  artist  of  artists. '^ 
The  art  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  greater  than  the  knowledge  itself.  Power 
is  developed  ability  for  action.  We  regret  to  say  that  very  often  this  develop- 
ment of  power  is  long  delayed.  We  fully  agree  with  one  who  has  said  that 
"children  are  kept  swinging  on  the  gate  of  sense  when  they  should  be  pre- 
pared to  make  easy  and  fruitful  excursions  into  the  garden  of  thought." 

The  pupil  acquires  knowledge  only  by  putting  forth  an  inner  energy.  This 
can  be  best  accomplished  by  systematic  processes  of  thought  trainmg.  Oar- 
lyle  characterizes  his  instructors  as  "hide-bound  pedants,  who  crammed  him. 
with  innumerable  dead  vocables,  and  called  it  fostering  the  growth  of  the 
mind."  White  says,  "knowledge  is  necessary  to  enlighien  and  guide  in  all 
human  effort,  but  mental  power  gives  acumen  grasp,  strength,  poise,  inspira- 
tion, and  these  are  the  winners  of  success  in  all  the  duties  of  practical  life.'^ 

If  the  summer  normals  are  tested  by  the  above  desired  results,  will  they 
prove  to  be  genuine  or  counterfeit?  I  firmly  believe  they  will  not  all  bear 
thorough  investigation.  Our  State  department  cannot  prevent  schools  from 
coming  into  existence,  but  it  can  and  should  withhold  the  expenditure  of 
State  funds  when  they  are  to  be  used  in  a  non-professional  way. 

We  know  of  examiners  who  would  expand  these  funds  judiciously  and  the 
results  would  be  highly  satisfactory.  We  know  of  others  who  have  even- 
asked  for  these  funds,  and  we  must  say  that  it  would  be  a  grevious error  were^ 
they  allowed  to  expend  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  State  aid  should  be- 
given,  outside  of  our  professional  schools  and  university,  for  the  purpose  of 
merely  instructing  in  the  elementary  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  a  comm«»n 
school  course.  The  few  weeks  given  to  the  work  of  a  summer  normal  are* 
insufScient  to  impart  a  wholesome  knowledge  of  the  subject.    If  they  are  de- 
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(dgned  as  Bchools  of  review,  then  they  presuppose  that  the  subject  has  already 
been  carefully  studied.  Bat  many  of  them  serve  neither  of  these  purposes. 
The  intent  of  the  instructor  is  to  pocket  the  funds^  and  the  object  of  the 
pnpil  is  to  cram  for  examination. 

Some  of  these  normals  charge  a  tuition  and  also  ask  State  aid  in  addition 
to  it.  To  increase  the  enrollment^  the  coming  examination  is  used  as  a  whip 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  many  who  would  not  o*therwise  attend.  This  is 
all  wrong.  It  is  not  the  way  in  which  genuine  teachers  are  developed. 
Consequently^  we  say  that  such  schools  have  no  place  in  our  educational 
sygtem,  and  should  not  be  recognized  by  State  authority. 

Chancellor  Payne  says,  that  ''It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on  that  a 
school  of  given  grade  should  have  for  its  teacher  one  who  has  been  edummd 
in  a  school  of  a  higher  grade,''  If  this  be  true,  do  these  so-called  manuals 
stand  the  test?  Most  certainly  not!  The  instructors  often  have  no^igher 
conception  of  the  work  than  those  who  come  to  be  instructed.  Gan  a  foun- 
tain rise  higher  than  its  source? 

Say:  ''Beware  of  these  false  prophets  which  come  in  sheep's  clothing.  Ye 
can  know  them  by  their  fruits.  For^  do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs 
of  thistles." 

It  has  alreadv  been  inferred  that  the  legitimate  work  of  the  institute  and 
summer  normal  is  that  of  a  profession^  character.  An  author  previously 
quoted,  says :  "  If  our  public  school  service  is  to  be  administered,  in  great 
part,  by  young  persons  who  have  made  no  study  of  the  teaching  art,  the  dis- 
tinctive function  of  the  institute  (or  normal)  is  to  provide  some  training  for 
these  non-professional  teachers. 

"  The  design  is  to  elevate  teachers  so  they  may  be  made  to  survey  their 
work  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  conception,  and  then,  forever  after,  thia 
work  will  be  done  in  a  new  spirit,  under  a  kind  of  inspiration." 

As  the  institute  is  but  a  normal  under  another  name,  we  include  it  in  thia 
discussion.  Even  these  are  undergoing  a  transformation.  The  time  is  being 
extended  from  one  to  two,  three,  and  even  four  weeks.  This  enables  the 
conductor  to  lay  out  his  work  more  economically.  He  can  combine  text- 
book instruction  with  the  applications  of  methods  and  principles,  making 
the  latter  more  prominent  than  the  former.  The  old  fragmentary  and  often 
aimless  lecture  system  must  give  place  to  the  scientific  development  of 
psychological  principles.  This  work  is  not  the  work  for  the  amateur.  The 
instructor  must  be  a  person  who  has  carefully  surveyed  the  field  from  the 
summit  of  this  lofty  conception.  His  work  is  to  teach  teachers.  He  is  to 
enthuse  them  with  the  beauties  of  the  intellectual  heavens  as  they  view  them 
through  the  wonderful  powers  of  this  educational  telescope.' 

"Psychology  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  teaching  that  anatomy  does  to 
medicine." 

We  claim  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  properly  develop  the  powers 
of  the  mind  unless  he  has  first  studied  the  activities  of  the  miud  from  a 
scientific  standpoint.  Matter,  method  and  spirit  are  the  endowments  of  the 
accomplished  teacher,  and  the  legitimate  work  of  this  summer  instruction  ia 
to  properly  endow  those  who  seek  for  the  truth. 

The  field  of  work  for  the  institute  is  not  identical  with  the  public  school,. 
yet  it  has  been  degraded  through  the  unprofessional  handling  of  those  who 
look  upon  these  institutions  as  opportunities  for  primary  reviews. 
We  have  already  stated  that  a  secondary  object  is  review,  but  this  review 
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must  be  oondacted  with  a  large  admixtnre  of  sound  pedagogical  prinoiples^ 
or  the  work  will  not  be  enduring. 

Many  persons  are  capable  of  receiving  a  large  amount  of  educational  food^ 
but  they  possess  no  power  for  mental  assimilation.  Those  who  attend  the 
institute  or  normal  have  but  little  if  any  practical  knowledge  of  mental  phi- 
losophy. In  yiew  of  this  fact,  tne  instructor  must,  at  first,  deal  with  the 
elements,  but  gradually  and  persistently  progress  toward  the  citadel  of  the 
subject.  The  instructors  must  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who  attend  have 
already  some  competence  m  the  branches  to  be  taught  and  their  efforts 
should  be  directed  mainly  in  leading  them  to  know  how  to  instruct,  how  to 
organize,  how  to  goyern.  The  text  book  teaching  attempted  should  be  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  practical  illustrations  of  the  theory  and  art  of  instruc- 
tion. We  then  affirm  that  the  so-called  summer  normal  that  is  conducted 
merely  as  a  school  of  hasty  and,  of  necessity,  superficial  review,  and  often  by 
persons  of  no  professional  knowledge,  has  no  legitimate  right  to  claim  State 
recognition  or  to  receive  State  funds. 

In  our  institutes  and  recognized  summer  schools,  there  should  be  a  large 
amount  of  work  accomplished  along  the  line  of  instruction  in  psychological 
principles,  at  the  same  time  showing  the  hearer  how  to  apply  the  same  to  the 
work  of  instructing  children  in  our  public  schools. 

It  jis  then  the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to  only  sanction  those  institutions, 
those  agencies,  that  can  conform  to  this  legitimate  test. 

[  DISCUSSION.  ] 

Fres.  L.  R.  Feskb  said : — Mr.  President  may  I  take  just  one  monent  to  draw  a  par- 
allel ?  We  are  in  danger  of  using  words  without  fully  considering  their  meaning.  We 
have  some  purely  professional  schools.  How  do  we  conduct  a  law  school,  how  a  medi- 
cal school?  These  are  purely  professionaL  The  work  of  the  law  school  is  by  no  meaDS 
confined  to  the  application  of  law,  the  organization  of  courts,  the  drawing  up  of  papers. 
The  principles  of  law  are  taught,  all  the  principles  of  law.  The  method  is  the  same 
in  a  medical  school.  If  these  are  professional  schools  conducted  on  this  plan,  is  not  the 
Normal  a  professional  school  notwithstanding  the  branches  which  the  student  is  pre- 
paring to  teach  are  themelves  taught  ?  I  know  of  no  other  way  successfully  to  carry 
forward  a  Normal  school  than  to  teach  the  several^;  branches  by  the  best  method,  and 
to  show  that  such  method  is  the  beet.  Thus  will  the  student  get  the  most  complete 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  profession  he  is  to  enter. 

Secretabt  Orr  Schurtz  said  :  The  topic  under  discussion  of  necessity  leads  the 
careful  thinker  to  a  question  of  great  importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  this 
State,  a  question  that  cannot  well  be  left  out  of  consideration,  a  question  that  is  bound 
to  force  itself  to  the  front  and  demand  a  solution  until  settled  right.  Before  I  call 
your  attention  to  this  particular  feature  of  the  subject,  however,  it  will  be  well  to 
trace  hastily  the  steps  that  naturally,  lead  up  to  it. 

The  summer  normal  is  a  thing  of  recent  growth.  It  sprang  up  in  a  night,  almost, 
and  its  mushroom  development  has  mingled  the  good  with  the  bad,  the  poisonous  with 
the  wholesome.  A  different  outcome  could  scarcely  have  been  looked  for.  When  we 
consider  for  a  moment  the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  this  particular  feature  of  school 
woik  in  Michigan,  we  need  not  be  greatly  surprised  that  the  much  heralded  *'  summer 
normal*'  is  here,  and  that  it  is  what  it  is, — a  thing  peculiar  to  itself.    Previous  to  the 
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law  of  '82,  which  put  in  force  the  present  Bystem  of  examination  for  all  but  city 
schools,  we  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  To  secure  the  attendance  of  enough  teachers  at 
the  regular  State  institutes  to  keep  the  breath  of  life  in  them,  was  a  task.  The  aver- 
age teacher  not  only  did  not  trouble  himself  about  learning  proper  methods,  but  he 
did  not  worry  about  being  even  moderately  well  posted  in  what  was  supposed  to  be 
necessary  to  one  who  aspired  to  tread  the  teacher's  path.  There  was  nothing  to 
demand  or  even  encourage  preparation  for  teaching,  either  in  scholarship  or  methods. 
Tbere  was  little  or  no  comparison,  so  far  as  ^the  public  was  concerned,  between  results 
obtained  by  the  live,  active,  well  prepared  and  successful  teacher,  and  the  weak,  un- 
satisfactory, beggarly  results  obtained  by  those  incompetent  in  scholarship,  incompetent 
in  methods,  incompetent  in  tact,  judgment,  everything.  Can  we  wonder  that  such  a 
system  should  lead  to  weakness,  inactivity,  dry  rot  ?  Can  we  wonder  that  teachers 
made  no  effort  to  grow  better  and  stronger?  The  very  condition  of  things  placed  a 
premium  upon  listlessness,  carelessness,  and  this  condition  of  things  was  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  such  a  system. 

But  with  the  new  law,  imperfect  as  it  was,  lacking  as  it  did  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial elements  of  strength,  there  came  a  sudden  change.  An  element  heretofore  well 
nigh  eliminated,  the  test  of  scholarship  became  a  problem  for  every  aspiring  teacher  to 
solve.  To  attempt  its  solution  was  to  cast  about  for  means  to  solve  it.  Those  who  be- 
fore had  been  able  to  pass  muster  and  slip  through  a  very  small  hole  into  the  ever 
numerous  ranks  of  the  elect,  found,  all  at  once,  the  pedagogical  horizson  extending  and 
receding  beyond  them.  Where  they  before  could  stand,  and  with  ease  strike  the  head 
against  its  dome,  and  stretch  the  hands  to  its  remotest  boundaries,  they  now  found 
themselves  lost  in  a  wide  expanse  of  ignorance.  There  was  a  sudden  rush  to  the  high  school 
and  the  graded  school.  Almost  every  school  of  high  or  low  estate  had  its  teachers'  class. 
The  first  and  all  pressing  demand  was  for  schools  that  could  cram  a  great  amount  of 
learning  into  a  ver^  little  amount  of  time.  It  was  not  the  '*how  to  teach,"  but  the 
"  wherewith"  that  was  in  inunediate  demand.  The  graded  schools  came  to  the  rescue 
and  did  a  good  work.  With  book  knowledge  they  gave,  also,  a  taste  for  methods.  The 
requirements  for  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship  and  consequent  demand  for  better 
teachers  brought  with  them  a  call  for  summer  classes  and  simimer  schools.  Later,  this 
demand  became  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  learn  more  of  methods 
and  principles.  At  first  this  demand  for  summer  schools  came  about,  not  because  suf- 
ficient scholarship  could  not  be  had  in  graded  schools,  but  because  it  could  not  be  got 
in  large  doses  in  a  very  few  days.  In  every  county  were  schools,  where  could  be  had 
at  very  trifling  cost,  a  thoroughly  good  preparation  to  teach,  so  far  as  mere  book  knowl- 
edge was  concerned.  These  schools  were  upon  every  hand,  at  the  very  doors  of  those 
with  inclination  and  desire  to  avail  of  them.  But  they  were  not  run  at  sufficiently  high 
rate  of  speed.  They  could  not  turn  out  with  a  four  weeks'  grind,  a  hopper  full  of  full- 
fledged  teachers.  The  cry  was  for  something  speedier.  This  led  to  increased  attend- 
ance upon  the  State  institutes,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  absorb  enough  knowledge 
in  a  week's  trip  through  the  flelds  of  lore,  to  enable  the  ambitious  aspirant  to  squeeze 
through  an  examination  held  at  the  close.  When  this  did  not  suffice,  the  summer  nor- 
mal stepped  in  to  flll  the  void. 

We  do  not  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter  when  we  assert  that  the  summer  normal 
exists  because  of  the  selfish  and  pecuniary  interests  of  some  who  conduct  them.  There 
is  something  beyond  this,  of  which  we  must  not  lose  sight.  I  assert,  and  I  have 
weighed  the  matter  carefully,  that  these  summer  schools  exist  because  therjS  is  a  wide 
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spread,  eameet,  and  constantly  growing;  demand  for  them  on  the  part  of  earnest, 
thoroughgoing,  progressive  teachers.  With  equal  emphasis  and  poeitiTenes8,al8o,I  assert 
that  this  demand  is  only  a  mere  outward  expression  of  a  deepseated  and  rapidly  increasing 
desire  on  the  part  of  a  large  body  of  successful  teachers  and  careful  thinkers  for  a  school 
in  Michigan  that  shall  furnish  a  strictly  professional  training  for  teachers.  A  school 
that  shall  make  a  business  of  training  and  fitting  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  a 
school  that  shall  not  take  upon  itself  the  triple  burden  of  furnishing  all  who  may  apply 
sufficient  of  the  merest  rudiments  of  the  Tarious  branches  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
academic  work,  and  then  give  three-fourths  of  the  remaining  time  to  this  academic 
work,  doling  out  grudgingly  the  other  fourth  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  make  teachers. 
This  demand  cannot  be  met  by  the  institute  and  the  summer  normal.  These  have  their 
part  and  parcel  in  the  general  work,  but  they  by  no  means  suffice.  They  are  the  mere 
scraps  that  dull,  but  do  not  appease  the  appetite  for  something  more  substantial.  How, 
then,  shall  it  be  met  ?    Can  it  be  met?    Is  the  State  doing  what  it  can  to  meet  it  ? 

To  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  we  need  to  divest  ourselves  of  all 
partisanship,  all  former  inclinations  and  prejudices  and  investigate  honestly,  conscien- 
tiously, unaffected  by  opinions  previously  formed,  prepare  to  concede  that  we  may 
have  been  mistaken. 

Michigan  supports  a  law  school  where  absolutely  nothing  but  law  is  taught;  a  medi- 
cal school  where  students  get  a  thorough  training  in  medicine,  and  nothing  but  medi- 
cine;  a  dental  school  that  turns  out  nothing  but  dentists;  a  farmers*  school, intended  solely 
for  the  farming  classes;  why  not  a  school  for  teachers,  whose  chief  end  and  aim  shall 
be  to  make  teachers  of  its  students,  where  none  but  those  already  provided  with  a 
thorough  elementary  education,  and  who  hope  and  expect  to  make  teaching  their  bus- 
iness in  life  shall  be  received,  where  the  lines  shall  be  strictly  drawn  between  academic 
and  professional  work,  where  mere  academic  instruction  shall  be  relegated  to  a  second 
place;  and  where  it  shall  be  known  and  understood,  where  the  vei)r  atmosphere  shall 
proclaim  it  to  be  a  teachers*  school,  whose  sole  purpose  shall  be  to  fit  those  who  come 
vrith  necessary  scholarship  already  acquired,  to  guide,  instruct  and  mold  our  boys  and 
girls  to  intelligent,  useful  citizenship. 

No  one  here  present  will  dispute  that  mere  attainment  of  learning  does  not  prepare  one 
for  the  teacher's  high  calling.  I  care  not  of  how  high  an  order  mere  literary  attainment 
may  be,  even  though  it  include  the  university  or  college  training,  that  of  itself,  doos  not 
fit  any  man  or  woman  to  become  a  teacher,  no  matter  how  broad  and  liberal  his  general 
makeup  may  be— such  an  one  lacks  the  one  essential,  the  all  important  thing — ^the 
knowledge  of  how  to  impart  to  the  pupil  what  is  locked  up  within  himself.  He  does 
not  know  how  to  pour  the  dew  of  his  own  store-house  of  blessings  into  the  child  mind, 
tenderly,  judiciously,  wisely,  so  that  the  plant  he  nourishes  may  spring  up  to  finely 
proportioned,  delicately  rounded,  beauteous,  strong  maturity.  Whoever  enters  the 
teacher*s  work  without  the  knowledge  of  methods,  does  so  unprepared  and  incompetent 
to  discharge  his  duties.  He  arrives  at  a  fair,  or  the  highest  measure  of  success,  only 
after  much  blundering  and  experimenting  and  failure,  to  the  serious  and  life-long 
injury  of  those  at  whose  cost  he  finally  comes  off  conqueror.  Thus  far,  it  seems  to  me, 
there  is  little  or  no  room  for  argument.  What  has  already  been  stated  are  only  stub- 
born facts  which  all  who  have  had  any  considerable  experience  in  school  work,  I  think, 
wiU  readily  concede.  The  greatest  educational  institution  in  this  State,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  to  be  found  anywhere,  conceded  and  proclaimed  this  when  some  ten  years  ago 
it  established  a  department  intended  to  supplement  its  broad  and  thorough  scholarship 
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with  a  direct  and  special  training  for  those  of  its  graduates  who  might  wish  to  become 
teachers.  For  ten  years  this  work  was  carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  one  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  school  men  the  country  over,  and  it  is  continuing  under  another 
equally  as  eminent.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  report  of  the  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc- 
tioD  for  '80  you  will  find  that  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Normal  School  took  the 
same  ground  in  1878,  when  it  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice,  a  plan  of  work  hav- 
ing in  view  a  radical  change,  and  declaring  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  normal 
school  "should  be  relieved  of  a  large  share  of  its  preparatory  academic  work,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  confine  itself  to  legitimate  prefessional  instruction  of  teachers  for  the 
public  schools;"  "that,  aside  iVom  general  reviews  in  connection  with  professional  in- 
struction, the  normal  school  proper  should  be  confined  to  professional  instruction." 

For  reasons  with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  these  plans  were  never  carried  into 
effect,  save  those  relating  to  the  school  of  practice.  Can  it  be  possible  that  with  a 
^rand  total  of  15,566  teachers  actually  employed  in  1887  (Supt  Estabrook's  report)  there 
IB  not  room  in  Michigan  for  a  school  that  shall  put  its  full  strength  upon  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional course  and  make  academic  work  entirely  subordinate  ? 

Two  of  our  State  schools,  up  to  a  certain  {loint,  give  an  equal  amount  of  training  for 
teachers.  The  instruction  in  the  theory  of  teaching  is  of  the  same  amount  in  Uni- 
Tonity  and  Normal  ScbooL  In  addition  to  this  theory,  the  Normal  Schoof  requires  its 
students,  during  a  part  of  their  senior  year  at  least,  to  spend  one  hour  a  day  in  the 
practice  school  (amounting  to  about  forty  days'  teaching  in  all),  under  the  guidance  of 
an  experienced  director.  In  this  only  does  it  do  any  more  to  fit  its  students  to  teach 
than  the  University. 

Now  I  wish  to  state  right  here  that  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  It  is  an  element  in  our  educational  system  that  cannot  be  safely  left  out.  I 
believe  the  State  should  extend  to  it  the  most  liberal  support,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  forget  or  ignore  the  object  for  which  it  was  created  and  is  now  fostered.  I 
believe  it  should  either  cease  doing  so  much  academic  work  and  put  its  strength  upon 
the  work  of  training  men  and  women  to  teach,  and  that  alone,  or  change  its  name, 
continue  what  it  is  now  understood  and  recognized  to  be, — a  school  where  can  be  had 
a!good,  liberal  common  school  education,  and  cease  to  lay  claim  to  being  a  Normal 
SchooL 

I  hope  before  any  one  of  these  teachers  before  me  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
speaker  is  trying  to  be  sensational,  he  will  listen  patiently  to  fturther  arguments  that 
present  themselves  to  my  mind,  that  have  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  me. 

Ko  one  who  taKee  upon  himself  the  burden  he  assumes  in  accepting  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  schools  of  a  county,  and  who  devotes  all  his  energies  of  mind  and  body  to 
the  task,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  an  honest  belief  that,  so  far  as  the  State  is  con- 
cerned, she  is  doiog  practically  nothing  for  the  common  schools,  toward  giving  them 
trained  teachers.  He  labors  and  struggles  amid  the  discouraging  circumstances  con- 
stantly surrounding  him,  chiefly  from  the  lack  of  adequate  teaching  material  upon 
ivhich  he  is  forced  to  depend,  and  sees  progress  evolving  at  a  pace  than  which  the 
speed  of  a  snail  is  inconceivably  swifter.  Casting  about  for  help,  seeing  no  straw  at 
which  to  grasp,  and  ready,  almost,  to  give  up  in  despair,  he  naturally  turns  his  eyes 
longingly  to  that  State  institution  whence  he  has  just  right  to  expect  succor.  Naturally 
he  asks  why  this  school  cannot  reach  down  to  the  common  schools  and  lift  them  up. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  is  apt  to  hail  with  delight  any  school  that  promises  to  help 
him,  no  matter  under  what  name  it  sails,  be  it  summer  or  winter. 
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For  my  part,  I  cannot  oonoeire  how  the  State  Normal  oan  view  with  so  little  self 
coDoem  the  oonstantly  increasing  number  of  normal  schools  springing  up  all  over  the 
State.  Why  should  it  resign  to  these  numerous  and,  for  the  meet  part,  weak  achools 
its  own  legitimate  work  ?  And  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  this  is  the  natural  and  inevitable 
result  of  its  present  policy.  Of  all  the  seven  distinct  courses  of  study  pursued  at  the 
State  Normal  (for  the  eighth  is  only  a  musical  course)  but  one  requires  less  than  four 
years,  and  of  these  four  years  the  strictly  professional  work  does  not  consume  more 
than  five  months,  or  about  one-eighth  of  all  the  time.  The  result  is  that  the  very 
atmosphere  at  the  Normal  ia  academic.  The  work  of  training  teachers  for  practical 
work  is  relegated  to  a  very  subordinate  place.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  some,  but  the 
fact  is  that  all  the  * 'professional  training  in  common  branches,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography  and  reading"  is  done  by  subordinate  teachers,  whose  names  are  unknown 
outside  the  walls  of  the  school,  none  of  whom,  I  believe,  have  had  any  considerable 
experience  in  common  school  work.  None  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  professors,  the 
only  teachers  there  who  have  the  experience  to  do  it. 

The  speaker  recently  paid  a  visit  to  this  school  with  the  purpose  of  getting  some  in- 
sight into  its  practical  workings.  He  visited  four  different  class  rooms  during  the  fore- 
noon. In  the  first  was  a  class  doing  the  '^professional  training  in  reading.*'  ThSs  class 
was  reciting^in  orthoephy,  dividing  words  into  syllables,  marking  them  diacritically, 
aud  giving  rules  for  such  marking.  It  was  found  that  a  goodly  share  of  the  time  laid 
down  in  the  course  for  "professional  training  in  reading'*  (one  hour  a  day  for  five 
weeks,  in  all  26  hours)  was  not  spent  in  instructing  these  students  how  to  teach  read- 
ing. This  class  was  conducted  by  a  bright,  active  young  instructor,  but  not  by  one  of 
the  professors. 

Professor  Bellows'  class  room  was  next  visited,  and  a  class  in  arithmetic  heard.  The 
same  kind  of  instruction  was  being  given  as  would  be  expected  of  any  arithmetic  class 
in  a  good  high  school.  At  the  dose  of  the  recitation  Professor  Bellows  was  asked  how 
much  of  his  time  was  given  to  training  these  students  how  to  teach  arithmetic.  '*Not 
any,"  he  replied.    '^But,"  we  returned,  ''your  catalogue  calls  for  a  certain  amount  of 

professional  training  in  this  branch."    "O.  yes,  but  that  work  is  under  Mr.  ,  just 

down  the  hall."  "But  do  you,  the  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics,  give  no 
instruction  in  methods?"  "I  used  to,"  was  answered,  "but  the  time  allotted  to  it  was 
cut  down  to  five  weeks,  and  it  became  such  a  perfect  farce  that  I  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  Before  this,  there  was  by  no  means  sufficient  time,  and  now  there 
is  practically  none." 

The  next  hour  found  us  in  Mr. 's  class  room,  where  the  "professional  training 

in  arithmetic"  was  going  on.  During  this  hour,  nearly  the  entire  subject  of  common 
fractions  was  gone  over.  Any  superintendent  of  experience  is  able  to  judge  how  much 
of  methods  in  fractions  could  be  given  to  a  class  of  teachers  who  were  supposed  to  know 
nothing  of  methods,  in  that  length  of  time.  It  is  unnecessary  to  lay  the  fault  to  the 
teacher  in  charge.  If  he  must  give  the  entire  training  in  26  hours,  he  must  of  necessity 
skim  the  ground.  Here  again,  this  important  work  was  relegated  to  a  subordinate 
teacher,  instead  of  being  done  by  the  professor  of  mathematics. 

We  learned,  upon  inquiry,  that  this  teacher  had  never  had  any  experience  in  com- 
mon school  work,  save  what  he  got  during  a  single  year  in  a  small  graded  school,  an 
experience  which,  no  matter  how  bright  his  natural  attainments  may  be,  could  not  fit 
him  for  such  work. 

During  the  next  hour  we  listened  to  a  class  recitation  in  history  under  Ifiss  King, 
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Ac  thft  dose  the  queetion,  '*How  mach  time  do  jou  give  to  methods  of  teaching  his- 
tory ?**  was  asked.  ''None,  save  what  comes  ap  incidentally,  bat  these  students  observe 
the  order  in  which  the  subject  is  handled,  and  so  get  an  idea  of  how  it  should  be 
taoght.'*    This  observation,  we  are  all  aware,  is  equally  applicable  to  any  school. 

Here  then  again,  the  head  of  the  department,  the  one  best  fitted  to  give  instruction 
in  methods,  was  giving  nothing  but  academic  instruction. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  school  of  observation  under  the  painstaking  guidance 
of  Professor  Greorge.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  especially  valuable  feature  of  the 
Normal  School.  Without  this,  it  seems  to  us,  it  would  have  little  claim  to  the  name  of 
normal  sohooL  In  this  work,  the  fourth  year  students  get  a  taste,  at  least,  of  practical 
school  work.  They  are  not  able  to  get  much  beyond  this,  for  assigning  to  each  the 
maximum  time  given  for  practice  teaching,  he  gets  less  than  two  months'  experience 
in  all,  and  this  at  the  rate  of  one  hour  a  day.  But,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  very  valuable.. 
The  amount  of  this  kind  of  work  could  be  greatly  increased,  and  in  connection  with  it 
oonld  be  given  the  necessary  amount  of  training  in  'methods,  if  the  academic  work 
were  reduced  as  it  could  and  should  be. 

It  will  not  do  for  thoee  directly  connected  with  the  Normal  to  meet  the  agitation  of 
this  question  with  the  crushing  argument  that  it  has  been  agitated  for  the  past  20  years. 
Nor  is  it  safe  to  meet  it  with  the  arg^ument  that  the  school  is  compelled  to  do  this  work 
because  of  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  a  large  body  of  the  students  who  come  to 
them.  Take  the  Normal  School  catalogue,  compare  its  course  of  study  with  that  of 
scores  of  high  schools  all  over  the  State,  and  you  will  find  them  almost  identically  the 
same.  The  Normal  School,  in  the  g^^eater  part  of  its  work,  is  duplicating  and  infring- 
ing upon  the  work  of  the  public  schools  (the  exact  words  of  Prof.  Bellows).  It  is  not 
doing  one-fourth  the  strictly  professional  work  it  should  do,  and  which  it  is  commonly 
Bopposed  to  be  doing. 

To  take  a  short  cut  to  what  this  all  leads  to,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  we  shall 
have  too  many  summer  normals,  and  summer  normals  that  are  not  far  from  being  a 
positive  injury  to  the  school  interests  of  Michigan,  so  long  as  there  is!  no  school  that 
makes  a  business  of  training  and  fitting  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  object  of  a  summer  normal,  or  any  normal,  to  g^ve  those 
who  wish  to  teach  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  they  may  pursue  in  the  common 
schools.  A  normal  school  should  train  how  to  |teach,  after  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  branches  to  be  taught  is  once  obtained.  A  normal  school  should  not  undertake  to 
give  the  same  instruction  that  may  be  had  in  graded  schools  lall  over  the  State,  aside 
from  what  would  be  necessary  by  way  of  reviews.  Let  students  obtain  technical 
knowledge  of  branches  theyjare  to  teach,  then  let  the  Normal  School  receive  them  and 
make  teachers  of  them.  Such  a  policy  would  save  time  and  cost.  It  would  increase 
the  number  of  trained  teachers.  It  would  greatly  benefit  the  public  schools.  Advocat- 
ing this  10  doing  only  what  the  board  of  control  and  the  Normal  School  faculty  took 
decided  ground  in  favor  of  ten  years  ago. 
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The  only  guaranty  for  the  sacoess  and  perpetuity  of  republican  govern- 
ment and  institutions  is  found  in  the  intelligence^  the  virtue  and  patriotism 
of  the  people.  If  our  institutions  are  threatened  today  1»y  a  heterogeneous 
horde  of  immigrants  from  Europe,  it  is  because  they  are  ignorant  and  yioious, 
and  because  many  of  them  not  only  do  not  understand  our  institutions  but 
hate  the  free  goyemment  that  protects  and  blesses  them.  They  have  been 
reared  to  maturity  under  institutions  and  conditions  widely  different  from 
those  they  find  here,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  change  them  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  If  their  children  shall  become  better  citizens  than  they  are,  it 
will  be  because  the  State  shall  use,  during  their  childhood  and  youth, 
eflectiye  means  to  educate  them,  to  engender  in  their  minds  and  hearts  senti- 
ments of  yirtue,  morality  and  patriotism.  If  we  would  thin  the  ranks  of 
vice  and  crime,  in  which  are  now  found  so  many  thousands  of  native  Ameri- 
can youth,  we  must  cherish  a  most  solicitous  regard  for  them,  and  be  moyed 
by  a  strong  purpose  to  early  and  properly  educate  them  to  mold  their  charac- 
ters to  virtue  and  inspire  their  hearts  with  a  genuine  love  for  the  great 
brotherhood  of  man. 

It  is  our  deep  interest  in  this  great  question  that  has  brought  us  face  to 
iace  in  the  State's  capitol,  and  moved  us  to  consider  the  present  topic : 
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At  our  session  held  a  year  ago  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  paper  was  read  by 
iBon.  H.  B.  Oass,  in  which  he  treated  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
statistics,  and  presented  a  large  number  of  advantages  that  Michigan  would 
gain  by  an  immediate  adoption  of  the  township  system.  That  paper  was 
published  at  length  in  the  last  report  of  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  I  presume  that  a  majority  of  those  now  present  heard  it  at 
the  time  of  its  delivery.  I  am  frank  to  say  I  can  add  notMng  of  importance 
to  the  exposition  then  made  of  the  nature  and  working  of  the  system.  I  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  any  who  have  not  heard  or  seen  that  paper,  that  they 
read  it  at  their  earliest  convenience.  I  should  not  omit  to  state,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  who  may  not  have  yet  read  the  last  report  of  State  Supt.  Estabrook, 
that  he  has  therein  made  a  very  thorough  and  instructive  statement  in  regard 
to  the  township  district. 
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Therefore  it  is  not  my  intention  to  caref ally  trayerse  the  ground  so  criti- 
cally examined  by  these  men,  but  to  attempt  to  say  something  that  may  stir 
np  onr  mind  by  way  of  remembrance,  and  lead  to  sach  action  on  the  part  of 
this  Association  as  shall  moye  onr  State  Legislature  to  adopt  the  township 
system. 

It  is  a  very  important  fact  that  the  power  of  Michigan  to  educate  her 
children  has  been  rendered  ineffectiye  and  squandered  by  depositing  it  in 
over  six  thousand  school  districts,  and  giring  them  indiyidnally  and  practically 
almost  absolute  power  oyer  education  within  their  own  limits.  •  And  as,  under 
the  feudalism  of  the  middle  ages,  the  barons  came  to  haye  more  power  often 
than  their  soyereign,  and  obeyed  him  only  at  their  pleasure,  so  in  this  year  of 
grace,  in  Michigan,  the  people  in  the  seyeral  school  districts  haye  school  or 
no  school,  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  school,  and  a  good,  bad  or  indifferent 
teacher,  with  little  regard  for  the  purpose  or  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Hence, 
in  the  majority  of  districts*  education  for  years  has  been  and  still  is  almost  at 
a  stand-still. 

This  state  of  things  should  not  be  permitted  longer  to  continue.  The 
present  is  the  time- for  action.  These  rural  district  schools  must  be  stimu- 
lated. They  are  now  entirely  disjoined,  many  liying  but  a  weak  life,  most 
of  them  a  sickly  one,  while  some  are  dead  as  far  as  serying  any  useful  pur- 
pose is  concerned.  A  multitude  of  their  teachers,  young  and  inexperienced, 
immature  and  uninformed  as  they  are,  with  narrow  yiews  of  the  wants  of 
their  pupils  and  of  the  proper  modes  of  deyeloping  and  inspiring  their  minds, 
fall  shockingly  far  below  the  proper  standard  for  a  true  teacher.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  intellectual,  social  and  moral  spirit  of  the  school  is 
necessarily  feeble,  indefinite  and  yoid  of  yigor  and  purpose.  A  school  needs 
a  teacher  who  will  stir  it  up  and  set  the  chUdren  to  thinking,  and  awaken  in 
them  emulation,  ambition,  and  induce  an  appetite  for  information,  an  ardent 
loye  for  scientific  truth. 

But  some  mummified  wiseacre  will  say:  "We  can  expect  nothing  better. 
While  the  districte  are  so  poor,  and  the  people  are  so  ignorant,  it  is  useless  to 
hope  for  or  attempt  much  improyement.'^  We  say  no  I  A  thousand  times 
no!  It  is  not  hopeless.  We  are  amazed  that  so  much  that  is  desirable  has 
been  accomplished  under  so  unf  ayorable  circumstances — school  and  teacher 
practically  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  cannot  immure  myself  in 
a  dungeon,  shutting  out  the  yitalizing  air  and  the  reyealing  light,  the  beauty 
of  landscape  and  sky,  the  grandeur  of  the  heayens,  the  intense  and  stimu- 
lating life  of  the  great,  busy,  struggling  world  outside,  and,  feeling  no  throb 
from  the  great  heart  of  society,  without  any  definite  object,  any  lofty  purpose 
te  stimulate  me,  thus  maintain  a  healthy,  yigorous  life.  I  must  go  forth  at 
high  noon  and,  standing  under  the  open  sky,  look  upon  and  know  this  actiye 
world  and  its  intereste,  its  life  so  full  of  energy  and  purpose,  and  from  this 
teeming  world,  with  whose  life  and  destiny  mine  and  my  children's  are 
linked,  I  must  take  its  best  life,  its  energy  and  power,  its  best  knowledge,  its 
loftiest  purposes,  its  mighty  aspirations  into  my  life.  I  must  touch  elbows 
with  my  fellows.  I  must  look  them  in  the  face,  ana  hold  intercourse  with 
them.  Standing  in  line  with  them  in  society,  I  must  clasp  hands  with  them 
and  reoeiye,  as  by  an  electric  shock,  the  inyigorating  stimulus  of  their  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life  and  power.  So  it  is,  and  f oreyer  must  be,  with  the 
public  school  teacher.  He  cannot  be  truly  successful  unless  he  measures  up 
to  a  higher  standard  than  these  isolated  districts  set  up,  each  for  itself. 

28 
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Kow  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  people  in  these  iso- 
lated districts  are^  in  the  general  sense,  ignorant,  not  intelligent  as  regards 
the  social,  political  and  religions  questions  of  the  day;  but  I  do  mean  that 
they  are  from  the  very  nature  of  their  situation  and  manner  of  life,  profoundly 
ignorant  regarding  the  essentials  of  what  can  be  justly  ranked  as  a  good 
school  or  a  good  teacher  for  this,  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  world  has  been  moying  at  a  rapid  rate,  educationally,  while  they  haye 
been  side-tracked.  True,  they  have  escaped  much  that  might  have  harmed 
them,  but  a  vast  deal  has  escaped  them  that  might  have  been  useful  to  them 
and  their  children. 

As  afFairs  now  are,  under  this  system  of  isolation,  which  is  a  system  only  in 
name,  the  grade  of  the  school,  the  general  plan  on  which  it  is  conducted  and 
the  kind  of  teacher  employed  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  money 
received  from  the  State,  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  district,  the 
estimate  the  voters  therein  put  on  an  education,  the  intensity  and  intelligence 
of  their  love  for  the  children,  and  often  by  their  preference  as  regards  what 
friend's  or  relative's  son  or  daughter  shall  attempt  to  teach  the  school.  Under 
this  state  of  things,  capable  and  efficient  teachers,  as  a  rule  never  have  been 
and  never  will  be  employed  in  the  rural  districts. 

In  some  districts  the  children  have  school  open  to  them  only  one-half  or 
one-third  as  long  as  those  in  other  districts  of  the  same  town,  and  of  the 
same  grade  and  number  of  children.  We  find  a  shocking  disparity  in  this 
regard.  In  1887  81  districts  having  1,350  children  had  no  school ;  seven 
others,  having  137  children,  had  school|  less  than  three  months;  136  others, 
having  2,493  children,  had  school  threb  months ;  128  others,  having  2,326 
children,  had  school  four  months;  222  others,  having  7,415  children,  had 
school  five  months.  Thus  we  see  that  in  637  districts,  more  than  nine  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number,  having  13,721  children,  more  than  two  and  a 
quarter  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  some  districts  maintained  no  school, 
and  no  one  of  them  for  more  than  five  months.  What  a  forcible  com- 
mentary on  the  educational  spirit,  the  intelligent  patriotism  and  loyalty  to 
republican  institutions,  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  school  officers  in  these 
637  independent  and  sovereign  districts,  do  these  facts  constitute  I 

Now,  shall  any  man  or  any  class  or  society  of  men  say  to  us :  The  State 
must  not  disturb  the  autonomy  of  these  districts!  Shall  they  declare  before 
the  intelligent  people  of  Michigan  that  this  crime  against  the  children  must 
still  be  perpetrated  I  Away  with  such  nonsense — views  that  might  find  some 
excuse  in  a  darker  age,  but  should  find  none  to-day  in  Michigan.  We  may 
make  and  enforce  laws  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  dumb  beasts,  but  men 
may  hold  their  own  children  bound  in  the  shackles  of  ignorance  and  the  State 
may  not  interfere.  This  doctrine  may  find  followers  in  the  fool's  paradise 
or  the  limbo  of  anarchism,  but  it  must  not  in  Michigan. 

Sixteen  of  the  northern  States,  and  among  them  Michigan,  have  enacted 
lawb  making  attendance  of  children  between  certain  ages  compulsory ;  but 
what  the  result  is  in  Michigan  we  have  seen.  The  State  undertakes  to  com- 
pel parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  it  does  not  compel  them  to 
open  a  school.  It  fixes  an  unreasonably  low  minimum  limit  for  the  length 
of  school  required  to  entitle  a  district  to  public  money  from  the  State. 
Hence>  if  the  children  have  any  rights  to  the  privileges  of  education  in  which 
the  State  is  bound  to  protect  them,  either  it  does  not,  or  it  grants  them  pro- 
tection very  unequally. 
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Nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  my.  feelings  than  to  unjustly  and  unfairly 
characterize  the  teachers  in  the  weaker  districts.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed. 
Those  in  the  non-progressive  districts  are  entitled  to  our  fraternal  sympathy. 
They  are  victims  to  circumstances  that  bind  them  with  shackles  and  paralyze 
their  energies.  Some  of  them,  nevertheless^  do  excellent  service.  Many 
more  would  become  efficient  teachers  if  they  held  close  relation  to  a  com- 
petent superintendent,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  direct  and  instruct  them  in 
their  work.  But  this  can  never  be  efFected  under  the  present  system,  with 
small  and  independent  districts.  A  multitude  of  others  have  insufficient 
acquirements  and  mental  cultnre,  hardly  any  knowledge  of  school  organiza- 
tion, and  of  the  principles  and  proper  methods  of  instruction,  and  these 
should  not  be  permitted  to  teach.  It  is  incomparably  more  important  that 
the  children  of  the  State  shall  be  well  taught,  than  that  a  few  young  people, 
who  ought  to  be  enrolled  as  pupils,  shall  be  permitted,  as  teachers,  to  experi- 
ment aimlessly,  while  the  children  lose  the  advantages  that  efficient  instruction 
would  give. 

But  I  hear  some  one  asking:  ''Has  Hot  Michigan  a^State  Normal  School?'' 
She  has,  just  one,  and  she  granted  it,in  1887,  from  her  general  fund,  t38,178  for 
its  regular  annual  support,  while  little  Massachusetts  has  six,  and  granted 
them,  the  same  year,  $86,225.72;  Pennsylvania  has  eleven;  New  York  has 
nine,  besides  that  in  New  York  city,  and  is  now  building  her  tenth.  Last  year 
she  granted  for  the  support  of  her  normal  schools  $258,966.23.  She  also  gave 
from  her  State  treasury,  for  the  support  of  teachers'  classes  in  academies,  $35,- 
524,  and  for  teachers'  institutes,  $18,556.54,  making  a  total,  of  $331,045.77. 
Furthermore,  she  granted  from  her  State  treasury  specifically  for  school 
supervision  *and  superintendency,  $173,283.04.  Thus  she  gave  in  one  year, 
directly  from  her  State  treasury,  for  the  normal  schools  and  the  instrnction 
and  supervision  of  her  teachers,  $486,328.81 — almost  half  a  million  dollars. 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  devote  a  large  per  cent,  of  their  school  mone>s 
to  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  an  efficient  supervision  of  the  public 
schools,  wisely  directing  their  appropriations  in  such  manner  as  to  insure  their 
improvement. 

I  am  aware  that  comparisons  are  sometimes  invidious.  Therefore,  I  will 
add,  that  Michigan  has  contributed  nobly  and  generously  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  her  charitable  institutions.  But  my  sense  of  justice  compete  me  to 
ask :  What  shall  she  now  do  for  over  600,000  children  of  school  age,  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  whom  are  under  ten  years  of  age?  They  look  to 
her  for  protection  in  their  rights,  and  for  some  sufficient  guaranty  of  the 
privileges  of  an  education. 

In  the  first  place  the  State  should  change  her  system  of  local,  district 
management  and  taxation,  and  employment  of  teachers,  to  what  is  called  the 
township  system,  and  should  provide  therein  for  a  thorough  and  efficient 
organization  of  the  schools  of  each  town  as  a  system.  This  plan  should  pro- 
vide for  an  efficient  and  constant  supervision  of  the  schools  of  each  town,  the 
instruction  and  direction  of  the  teachers  by  a  soperintendent,  who,  subject  to 
the  town  board,  and  a  county  or  State  superintendent,  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  work  done.  The  schools  should  be  graded,  and  a  course  of  study 
adopted  suited  to  the  circumstances.  Monthly  town  teachers'  institutes 
should  be  provided  for  and  made  imperative,  and  all  teachers  should  be 
required  to  attend  them.  Under  such  circumstaoces  the  best  and  most 
experienoed  teachers  would,  as  superintendents,  be  officially  charged  with  the 
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instrnotion  and  direction  of  those  less  thoroughly  prepared  for  their  work  by 
education  and  experience.  They  would  set  up  and  maintain  a  higher  standard 
of  requirement.  They  would  impress  themselves  strongly  on  the  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  would  thus  determine  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  schools.  This 
system  would  bring  the  best  teachers  to  the  front,  and  give  them  prominent 
positions,  and  thus  would  multiply  their  influence  on  public  education. 
Competent,  ambitious  and  faithful  teachers  of  less  experience,  but  having 
natural  aptitude  and  a  love  for  teaching,  would  thus  be  helped  to  rise  in  the 
profession.  The  Jazy  and  incompetent,  and  those  lacking  the  aptitude,  the 
courage  and  spirit  of  the  true  teacher,  would  inevitably  lose  their  present 
vocation.  The  number  of  teachers  would  be  diminished,  but  the  profession 
would  gain  immensely  in  the  public  esteem,  and  the  spirit  ruling  in  the 
schools  would  enter  the  homes  of  the  children  and  act  as  a  healthy  tonic  on 
the  views  and  purposes  of  parents. 

Our  present  system  is  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  having  no  effect  to  bind  the 
schools  together  by  organization.  It  is  not  adapted  to  any  method  of  super* 
vision  that  can  accomplish  much  for  improvement.  Herein  lies  its  fatal 
defect.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  leading  and  experienced  educators 
that  the  primary  and  indispensable  prerequisite  for  good  schools,  is  a  system 
of  effective  supervision,  one  under  which  the  teachers  and  schools  are  con- 
stantly under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent.  He  is  the  architect  for 
the  schools,  and  gives  them  form.  He  is  general  in  chief.  He  instructs  and 
drills  the  teachers  as  his  subordinate  officers.  They  move  at  his  command. 
The  battle  against  ignorance,  vice  and  indolence  is  fought  according  to  his 
plan  of  campaign.     If  he  is  able  and  active,  victory  will  be  won. 

The  township  system  ofFers  the  best  conditions  yet  found  for  an  effective 
auperintendency  of  the  rural  district  schools.  This  system  would  benefit 
most  those  districts  weakest  in  financial  resources,  giving  them  educational 
advantages  proximately  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  larger  and  stronger  dis- 
tricts. It  would  give  all  the  children  of  a  town  school  privileges  for  the  same 
number  of  weeks.    The  strong  would  help  in  carrying  the  weak. 

Do  I  hear  some  despondent,  faint-hearted  teacher  say:  *'This  would  be  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished;  but  we  cannot  hope  ever  to  reach  it?'' 
Kot  so.  If  this  end  ought  to  be  gained  it  will  be  gained  if  we  entertain  a 
proper  purpose  in  view  of  our  obligation,  and  have  the  necessary  courage  in 
working  for  the  good  cause. 

What,  then,  does  Michigan  owe  her  children  F  It  is  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple in  republican  governments  that  the  welfare  and  perpetuity  of  the  State 
can  be  se^cured  only  by  the  iDtelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people.  Hence  the 
Northern  States  have  long  recognized,  and  declared  it  before  the  world,  as 
their  first  duty  to  guarantee  their  children  the  benefits  of  a  common  school 
education.  It  follows  that  such  an  education  is  the  birthright  of  every 
American  child.  If  so,  then  the  State  must,  if  necessary,  use  compulsory 
means  to  open  public  schools  every  year  for  all  children,  for  a  period  com- 
mensurate to  the  end  in  view,  and  must  enforce  attendance. 

It  is  this  principle  that  justifies  and  dignifies  the  State  when  it  declares 
that  the  property  of  the  State  must  educate  the  children  of  the  State,  and 
levies  a  tax  on  every  dollar  of  taxable  property  for  this  high  purpose.  But 
the  State  has  no  proper  right  to  take  your  property  and  mine  and  squander 
it,  by  attempting  to  educate  under  a  scheme  that  precludes  the  possibility  of 
any  success  proportionate  to  the  money  expended.    It  must  do  whatever  it 
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k  expedient  to  do  in  order  to  attain  the  end.  Therefore,  since  the  end  can- 
not be  attained  without  effective  superyision,  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  it 
ia  the  imperative  duty,  of  the  State  to  incorporate  a  plan  for  thorongh  super- 
vision of  all  public  schools  as  an  organic  part  of  its  system  of  education. 
It  follows  that  the  State  must  either  adopt  the  township  system  or  some 
other  that  goes  still  farther  in  the  same  direction,  since  otherwise  nothing 
worthy  the  name  of  supervision  is  possible. 

If,  now,  the  State  is  charged  with  this  education,  and  the  property  of 
citizens  having  no  children  of  their  own  to  educate,  must  pay  a  school  tax,  it 
would  seem  to  be  axiomatic  that  the  tax  should  be  so  laid  as  to  press  equally 
upon  the  property  of  all.  Hence  the  tax  must,  so  far  as  possible,  be  a  State 
tax,  and  be  uniform  throughout  the  State.  But  under  the  present  system  of 
school  district  taxation,  nearly  three*f ourths  of  the  entire  amount  is  raised  in 
the  districts.  Only  a  little  ovidr  one-fourth  is  so  raised  that  all  the  property 
in  the  State  contributes  in  equal  proportion.  The.  present  system  of  district 
taxation  is  exceedingly  unjust,  since,  under  its  operation,  the  property  owners 
of  some  districts  are  required  to  pay  a  tax  at  a  rate  three  or  four  times  as  high 
as  that  laid  upon  those  of  other  stronger  districts.  The  township  system 
would  tend  toward  equalization  of  taxes,  and  hence  would  prove  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction.  But  this  would  not  go  far  enough.  The  State  school 
tax  should  be  considerably  increased.  It  is  now  one  mill  on  the  dollar.  Some 
ten  years  ago  it  was  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  but  was  reduced  to  one  mill.  I 
dare  not  risk  myself  to  characterize  such  action.  In  Indiana  it  is  one  mill  and 
six-tenths.  This  increase  would  innre  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  gain  for  the  new  legislation, 
including  the  township  system,  thousands  of  friends  where  they  are  most 
needed.  These  people  are  not  slow  to  see  any  pecuniary  advantage.  At 
nearly  the  same  time,  and  when  the  people  were  not  expecting  it,  the  State 
of  New  York  greatly  increased  the  salaries  of  her  school  commissioners  or 
superintendents  in  the  entire  State,  established  five  new  normal  schools, 
abolished  the  odious  rate-bill,  thus  making  the  schools  free,  and  increased 
her  State  school  tax ;  and  all  the  people  said  ''AmenP  No  more  popular 
move  was  ever  made  by  a  legislature.  The  rural  districts  at  once  saw  their 
advantage. 

Let  us  examine,  for  a  moment,  to  see  how  a  State  school  tax  works.  The 
property  of  a  State  tends  toward  the  cities  or  business  centers.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  property  in  large  cities  forms  a  larger  per  cent,  of  all  the 
property  of  the  State  than  the  number  of  children  in  such  cities  forms  of  the 
whole  number  in  the  State.  Now,  when  we  apportion  the  proceeds  of  this 
tax  according  to  the  number  of  children,  the  small  towns  and  rural  districts 
receive  considerably  more  money  than  they  pay  in  taxes.  In  1887  New  York 
State  took  over  tl,650,000  out  of  New  York  city  by  her  State  school  tax, 
paid  back  to  the  city  $622,000  of  it,  and  took  the  balance,  over  a  round  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  and  scattered  it  over  the  rural  districts,  to  educate  the  children 
of  the  State.  This  was  a  wise,  paternal  act.  I  was  present  in  the  legislature 
when  the  increase  of  the  State  tax  was  under  discussion,  and  when  the  vote 
was  taken.  The  members  from  New  York  city  stated  what  the  effect  of  the 
law  would  be  on  them,  and  said  it  was  just,  and  that  they  should  vote  for  it. 
They  did  so  vote.  A  single  member,  from  a  rural  constituency,  was  so  stupid 
as  to  vote  against  it.  Let  his  fate  stand  as  a  warning  to  all  legislators  of  like 
views.    He  never  graced  the  capitol  again. 
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What  is  the  most  important  duty  the  coming  legislature  of  Michigan  may 
perform?    It  is: 

1st.  To  fix  six  months  as  the  minimum  length  of  school  during  the  year; 

2d.  To  enact  a  law  adopting  the  township  system  for  public  schools,  in- 
corporating therein  a  definite,  compulsory  provision  for  thorough  supervision; 

3d.  To  increase  the  means  for  the  preparation  of  teachers ;  and, 

4th.  To  increase  the  State  school  tax. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale  said:— I  take  it  for  grauted  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion, BO  far  as  those  present  are  concerned,  aa  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  that  has 
been  discussed.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  those  educational  questions  that  are  attracting^ 
a  large  measure  of  attention  at  the  present  time.  Neither,  in  the  second  place,  do  I  sup- 
pose there  is  any  differenoe  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  full,  vigor- 
ous, and  incisive  presentation  of  the  principal  features  of  the  subject  that  Prof.  Barr 
has  made  in  his  paper.  He  has  presented  the  main  points  of  the  argument  with  oon- 
cisenesfi  and  strength,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  proper  for  me,  at  this  stage  of 
the  session,  to  talk  very  long.  However,  there  are  two  or  three  phases  of  the  subject 
that,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  state  in  such  a  way  as  to  enlarge  somewhat  the  range  of 
the  discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  are  in  the  United  States  two  generically  different  ideafl 
or  systems  of  local  organization  for  pohtioal  purposes.  We  have  the  town  system  of 
New  England,  and  the  county  system  of  the  Southern  States.  Local  government  in 
New  England  is  carried  on  on  almost  exclusively  by  means  of  the  town,  or  township  as 
we  should  say  in  the  West;  the  county  exists,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  political  unit.  In  the 
South  the  town  is  almost  unknown;  in  some  States  it  is  wholly  unknown;  those  divisions 
of  land  six  miles  square  that  have  been  run  out  by  the  government  surveyors  have  never 
received  names;  they  are  known  simply  by  their  numbers;  and  are  not  units  of  polit- 
ical organization  for  any  purpose  whatever.  The  county  is  everything,  the  township 
nothing.  In  the  old  Middle  States  we  find  the  compromise  system,  which  makes  less 
of  the  town  than  New  England  makes  of  it.  and  more  of  the  county;  it  makes  less  of  the 
county  than  the  South  makes  of  it,  and  more  of  the  town.  And  it  is  the  compromise 
system  of  the  old  Middle  States  that  has  extended  itself  over  the  West.  I  speak  in  gen- 
eral terms,  and  have  not  time  for  the  qualifications  and  explanations  that  would  be 
necessary  if  I  were  g^ing  very  thoroughly  into  the  matter. 

So  far  as  I  know,  wherever  the  town  exists  in  any  vigorous  political  sense,  it  is  a 
factor  larger  or  smaller  in  educational  matters.  Some  of  the  States  have  adopted  the 
town  or  township  system  as  the  educational  unit,  and  they  work  from  that  basis.  Other 
States  have  divided  the  township  into  districts,  and  use  the  district  as  the  basis  of  opera- 
tions. That  is  the  unit  of  organization  so  far  as  common  school  education  is  concerned. 
It  is  understood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  Michigan  the  local  school  unit  is  the  dis~ 
trict  and  not  the  township.  The  great  question  is,  which  one  of  these  two  methods  is 
the  better? 

From  two  points  of  view,  the  subject  has  been  investigated.  The  first  is  the  theo- 
retical or  philosophical  view,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  who  have  looked  at  the  question 
in  that  way,  think  the  township  is  the  proper  unit  and  that  the  district  system  is  a  mis- 
take. The  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  looked  into  the  matter  as  a  question  of 
political  philosophy,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  town  system  is  a  better  one. 
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But,  in  the  second  place,  we  have  had  these  two  methods  tested  by  experience  for  long 
periods  of  time.  Some  of  the  States  have  tried  both  of  them;  and  the  men  in  those 
States  who  are  most  competent  to  jadge,  strongly  favor  the  town  system.  They  argue 
from  educational  experience.  ' 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  political  theory  upon  which  the  district  school  organi- 
sations depends,  is  a  theory  which  has  been  almost  universally  abandoned  tor  all  other 
purposes  whatsoever.  We  all  know  that  there  is  no  line  of  poUtical  or  social  develop- 
ment along  which  thei  English  race  haa  made  more  progress  than  along  the  line  of  local 
pohtical  organization.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  English  race,  admitted  to  be  such 
by  all  competent  authorities.  We  know,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  old  Saxon  theory 
of  carrying  on  government  was  democratical.  The  people  met  in  public  assembly,  and 
/  there  they  voted,  in  their  way,  some  questions  up  and  some  questions  down.  But 
-democratic  government  was  found  not  to  work  well,  and  representative  government 
was  set  up  in  its  place.  In  New  England  the  democratic  system  of  local  government 
prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  in  its  extreme  form  it  has  been  abolished.  It  can- 
not meet  with  good  results,  for  the  reason  that  in  its  extreme  form  it  was  found  too 
<M>mplicated.  The  representation  principle  is  the  one  that  prevails  in  school  matters 
where  the  township  system  exists.  The  people  have  the  ballot  box,  and  elect  men 
whose  business  it  is  to  administer  town  government.  But,  for  some  peason,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  clung  more  closely  tofthe  antiquated  method  of  carrying  forward  local 
government  in  education  than  anywhere  else.  They  have  clung,  in  many  of  the  States, 
to  the  ancient  democratical  idea,  and  shunned  the  representative  idea.  The  district 
system  is  very  dear  to  the  hearts  of  very  many  people,  as  Prof.  Barr  intimated.  But 
anyone  who  will  inquire  into  the  facts,  can  hardly  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that, 
upon  the  face  of  it,  it  is  an  absurdity. 

In  every  district  in  Ohio,  for  example,  there  are  three  school  directors.  The  town- 
ehip  derk  has  certain  educational  duties  to  perform,  and  so  have  the  county  auditor 
and  treasurer,  and  the  county  board  of  examiners.  And  I  remember  that,  some  years 
4igo,  there  were  engaged  40,000  persons  in  administering  tbe  public  schools  of  Ohio. 
Nor  does  this  number  include  the  teachers.  About  that  time  there  were  required  to 
man  the  schools  18,000  teachers.  You  put  tnese  two  numbers  in  ratio,  and  it  will 
appear,  that,  for  every  teacher  employed,  there  were  three  and  one-third  directors, 
inspectors,  supervisors,  or  call  them  what  you  will;  and  they  did  not  do  the  duties  for 
which  they  were  elected.  They  did  hire  the  teachers,  but  so  far  as  inspection  or  super* 
vision  was  concerned,  the  cases  were  exceedingly  rare  where  anything  of  that  kind  was 
done  at  all.  It  was  the  natural  course  of  things.  What  is  left  to  so  many  hands  to  do, 
is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  done  at  all.    Power  is  divided  and  responsibility  is  destroyed. 

A  plausible  argument  in  behalf  of  the  district  system  is,  that  the  schools  are  very 
near  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  retained  the 
ancient  democratic  idea  in  school  management  more  fully  than  in  anything  else.  Then 
it  will  be  argued  that  this  shows  proper  interest,  and  that  the  school  will  be  more 
properly  administered  by  people  who  are  near  the  school  and  interested  in  it,  than  by 
those  at  a  distance.  But  all  the  analogies  bearing  on  the  question  point  to  the  f oolish- 
nees  of  this  conclusion. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  Michigan,  but  in  the  State  of  Ohio  the  township  is  divided 
into  road  districts,  and  the  keeping  up  of  the  public  roads  is  committed  to  a  supervisor, 
and  the  people  are  required  to  work  out  their  taxes  under  the  law.  I  have  worked  on 
the  road  many  a  day,  and  I  want  to  say,  of  all  the  shiftless  and  inefficient  work  with 
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which  I  ever  had  anything  to  do,  the  most  shif tlees  wae  that  done  on  the  country  roads* 
My  father  was  often  saperviaor,  and  I  well  remember  occasions  when  there  were  heart- 
burnings between  him  and  his  neighbors  because  he  insisted*  that  the  road  work  should 
be  well  done,  while  chey  were  determined  to  slight  the  work  as  they  had  always  done. 
And  yet  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  public  interest  lying  nearer  a  farmer's  door  that  more 
concerns  his  comfort  and  convenience  than  the  country  road.  Antecedently,  we  would 
ezx>ect  the  people  would  take  an  interest  in  keeping  the  roads  in  prime  condition,  but 
they  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

I  see  the  time  assigned  me  is  up,  but  I  wish  to  close  with  saying  just  this  one  thing,  that 
the  district  system  of  conducting  common  schools  rests  npon  an  idea,  and  proceeds  by 
means  of  an  organization,  that  has  not  been  preserved  by  English-speaking  people  for 
any  other  purpose,  save  for  the  one  to  which  I  have  just  made  reference — the  roads. 
And  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  are  the  worse  managed — the  schools  or  the  roads. 
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LETTER  OF  TEANSMriTAL. 


STATE  OP  MICHIGAN,  ) 

Bureau  of  Labor  akd  Industrial  Statistics,  >■ 

Lansing,  February  1,  1869.  ) 

HoK.  Cyrus  Q.  Luce,  Oovernor  of  Michigan : 

Deab  Sir: — In  compliance  with  Section  two.  Act  No.  156,  Public  Acts  of 
Michigan,  of  1883, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Sixth  Annual 
report  of  this  Burean. 

Vlrjr  respectfully, 

A.  H.  HEATH, 
Commissioner  of  Labor » 


INTRODUOTORT. 


The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  StatisticB  for  the  year  1888 
has  been  confined  to  an  investigation  of  the  wages  and  social  condition  of 
the  men  who  are  employed  in^  and  produce  wealth  from  the  fire  clay  banks, 
slate,  building  stone  and  grindstone  quarries,  coal  deposits,  gypsum  beds 
and  the  great  copper  mines  of  our  State.  It  was  deemed  of  more  value  to 
make  a  canvass  of  a  few  industries  and  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  systematic* 
ally  than  to  spread  the  work  over  many  occupations  and  only  obtain  partial 
reports.  In  order  to  secure  reliable  information'  competent  men  were 
employed  to  make  a  special  canvass  of  each  industry,  who  obtained  the 
replies  to  the  questions  on  our  blanks  from  the  miners  and  laborers  them- 
selves in  personal  interviews. 

The  report  is  divided  into  ten  parts.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  the  Statistics  of 
the  Fire  Clay  Industry ;  Part  II  to  the  Statistics  of  the  Slate  Industry ;  Part 
III  to  the  Statistics  of  the  0^1  Industry;  Part  IV  to  the  Statistics  of  the 
Grindstone  Industry;  Part  V  to  the  Statistics  of  the  Gypsum  Industry;  Part 
VI  to  the  Statistics  of  the  Building  Stone  Industry;  Part  YII  to  the  Statistics 
of  the  Oopper  Industry.  In  each  industry  the  following  information  has  been 
obtained:  Age  of  the  workmen;  nativity;  nativity  of  parents;  how  long  in 
the  United  States,  if  foreign  born;  married  or  single;  if  married  how  many 
children  in  the  family;  how  many  depend  upon  him  for  support ;  how  many 
years  at  present  occupation ;  how  long  with  present  employer ;  number  of 
months  employed  during  the  year;  how  many  hours  for  a  day's  work ;  wages 
received;  annual  earnings;  whether  paid  cash  or  trade;  how  often  paid; 
amount  saved  during  the  year ;  how  do  wages  compare  with  former  years  in 
this  country ;  his  occupation  in  the  old  country,  if  foreign  born ;  wages 
received  in  the  old  country ;  how  many  hours  for  a  day's  work  in  the  old 
country ;  amount  of  money  at  interest  or  deposited  in  the  bank  ;  if  foreign 
born,  how  much  money  did  he  possess  on  arrival  in  this  country  ;  if  owning 
home,  its  value ;  if  mortgaged,  amount  of  mortgage ;  rate  of  interest ;  are  you 
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as  well  off  as  five  years  ago;  loss  of  time  during  the  year  and  the  causes;  if 
renting  home,  monthly  rental;  if  boarding,  cost  per  week,  including  room;  is 
life  insured,  and  for  how  much ;  do  you  belong  to  a  benefit  society ;  weekly 
benefit  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident;  have  you  a  sewing  machine;  have  you 
an  organ  or  piano ;  do  you  take  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  newspaper;  age 
began  work;  state  of  health  then  and  now;  amount  of  relief  rendered  friends 
in  the  old  country ;  amount  of  money  furnished  to  friends  for  passage  to  the 
United  States. 

The  individual  replies  to  each  of  the  above  questions  are  published  just  as 
answered,  in  Tables  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  which  correspond  to  Parts  I,' 
n,  m,  lY,  V,  VI  and  VIL  Preceding  each  table  is  a  written  summary  of 
the  statistical  information  contained  in  the  table,  which  will  be  of  great  value 
to  those  persons  who  do  not  care  to  give  time  to  the  study  of  the  individual 
returns.  This  summary  is  compiled  by  industries  and  comprises  individual 
replies  from  the  following :  The  Fire  Clay  Industry,  54  employes ;  the  Slate 
Industry,  20 ;  the  Coal  Industry,  69 ;  the  Grindstone  Industry,  124 ;  the  Gyp- 
sum Industry,  193 ;  the  Stone  Industry,  259 ;  the  Copper  Industry,  3,070 ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  3,789  employes  canvassed.  In  the  Copper  Industry  only  2,497 
of  the  individual  returns  are  printed,  as  the  blanks  on  which  573  of  the  returns 
were  made  omitted  four  questions,  the  most  important  one  being  .the  state- 
ment of  wages  received  in  the  old  country.  In  the  Copper  Industry  the 
returns  would  indicate  that  the  native  bom  workmen  do  not  receive  as  large 
wages  as  the  foreign  bom.  This  apparent  disparity  will  be  explained  by 
consulting  the  age  column.  Almost  the  entire  labor  in  the  copper  mines  is 
foreign.  The  few  recorded  as  Americans  are  the  sons  of  foreigners,  who  are 
old  enough  to  begin  work  in  or  about  the  mines,  and  to  earn  their  own  living, 
but  who  have  not,  as  yet,  had  the  experience  necessary  to  command  full 
wages. 

Part  Vni  contains  a  summary  by  nationalities  of  the  information  embodied 
in  Tables  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7.  Table  No.  8  is  a  summary  of  the  Fire 
Glay,  Slate,  Coal,  Grindstone,  Gypsum  and  Building  Stone  Industries,  and 
Table  No.  9  of  the  Copper  Industry.  These  tables  show  the  thrift  and  social 
condition  of  the  different  nationalities,  embodied  in  the  following  imforma- 
tion:  Average  years  in  the  United  States;  number  married  and  single; 
average  hours  for  a  day^s  work  in  the  old  country ;  average  wages  paid  per 
month  in  the  old  country ;  average  number  of  hours  for  a  day's  work  in  this 
country;  average  wages  paid  per  month  in  this  country;  total  amount  of 
money  on  arrival  in  this  country ;  number  having  money  on  hand  or  in  the 
bank ;  total  amount  of  money  on  hand  or  in  the  bank ;  number  who  refused 
to  answer  the  above  question ;  number  who  have  homes ;  amount  invested  in 
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homes ;  number  who  have  sent  money  to  friends  in  the  old  coantry ;  amount 
sent  to  friends  in  the  old  oountry ;  number  renting  homes  ;  average  monthly 
rental ;  number  boarding ;  average  cost  per  week  for  board,  including  room ; 
number  having  life  insurance ;  amount  of  life  insurance ;  number  belonging 
to  benefit  societies ;  average  weekly  benefit  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident ; 
number  having  sewing  machines ;  number  taking  newspapers. 

Part  IX  is  a  comparison  by  nationalities  of  the  wages  received  in  the  old 
country  with  the  wages  received  in  Michigan,  and  includes  Table  No.  10  to 
Table  No.  24,  inclusive.  Many  of  the  employ6s  did  not  give  the  amount  of 
wages  received  in  the  old  country,  or  the  occupation  followed.  All  who 
answered  these  questions,  making  a  comparison  possible,  have  been  recorded 
in  the  tables.  The  amount  of  wages  received  both  in  the  old  country  and 
in  Michigan  was  obtained  by  our  canvassers  from  the  men  themselves,  and 
the  recorded  answers  are  their  own.  As  nearly  all  the  labor  employed  in  the 
industries  treated  upon  in  this  report  is  foreign  born,  it  has  afforded  the 
right  opportunity  to  make  a  reliable  comparison  of  wages.  It  is  an  invalu- 
able compilation,  well  worth  the  time  given  to  its  examination. 

Part  X  is  the  proceedings  of  the  Sixth  National  Convention  of  the  Bureaus 
of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  the  United  States,  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  22 
and  23,  1888. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Hon.  G.  D.  Lawton,  Commissioner  of  Mineral 
Statistics,  for  the  geological  and  mineralogical  information  contained  in  this 
report. 


PART  I. 


STATISTICS 


or  THB 


FIRE  CLAY  INDUSTRY. 


THE  FIRE  OLAT    INDUSTRY. 


In  every  section  of  the  state  there  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  clay,  which 
is  utilized  for  brick-making.  There  are  234  brick  kilns  in  Michigan.  In 
Jackson  county  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  superior  fire  clay,  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  quality  of  fire  bricks,  drain  tile,  sewer  pipe, 
paTing  brick,  meat  tubs,  chimney  fiues  and  tops.  The  Commissioner  of  Min- 
eral Statistics  says  tliat  *'  the  clay  found  in  Jackson  county  is  Ukely  to  be  of 
greater  yalue  than  the  coal.  It  already  forms  the  basis  of  large  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  and  the  supply  of  clay,  suitable  for  nearly  all  purposes,  is 
practically  inexhaustible.'' 

At  Orand  Ledge  there  is  also  a  superior  quality  of  fire  clay,  but  as  yet  it 
is  not  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Jackson  clay  is  obtained  two 
miles  north  of  the  city,  in  Blackman  township,  and  in  Spring  Arbor  township 
four  miles  southwest.  An  extensive  business  is  carried  on  by  the  Jackson 
Fire  Clay,  Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile  Co.,  and  the  Bennett  Sewer  Pipe  Go.  The 
former  employs  60  men,  has  been  in  operation  21  years,  and  has  $80,000 
capital  invested.  For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887,  10,000  tons  of 
manufactured  goods  were  produced,  worth  $75,000.  Aggregate  wages  paid 
during  the  year,  $30,000;  expenses  other  than  labor,  $14,400. 

The  Bennett  Co.  employs  7^  men,  has  been  in  operation  7  years,  and  has 
a  capital  of  $100,000.  For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887,  21,000  tons 
of  manufactured  goods  were  produced,  worth  $100,000.  Aggregate  wages 
paid  during  the  year,  $41,000;  expenses  other  than  labor,  $14,019.68. 

The  men  are  paid  cash  every  week  by  the  Bennett  Company,  and  every  two 
weeks  by  the  Jackson  Company,  and  trade  where  they  choose.  They  are 
just  as  independent  as  those  in  other  manufacturing  institutions.  In  the  two 
works  a  canvass  of  54  men  was  secured,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
summary: 

The  nationalities  are:  Three  Irishmen,  17  Americans,  1  Polander,  10 
Englishmen,  20  Oermans,  1  Canadian,  1  Scotchman  and  1   Bussian.     Of 
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those  born  in  the  United  States  12  are  of  American  parentage,  2  English, 
and  one  French,  German  and  Danish.  The  occupations  are:  Twenty-one 
laborers,  3  engineers,  2  clay  moulders,  2  bricklayers  and  1  fireman,  kiln  set- 
ter, worker  of  clay  press,  brickmaker  and  potter.  Wages  per  day :  Brick- 
layers, one  11.50  and  one  11.75;  fireman,  $1.75;  kiln  setter,  $1.75;  clay 
moulder,  one  11.50,  and  one  $2.00;  worker  of  clay  press,  11.50;  brickmaker, 
11.25;  potter,  11.75;  engineers,  one  12.00,  one  $2.25,  and  one  $2.33;  la- 
borers, one  50  cents ;  two  60  cents ;  two  $1.10 ;  twenty-eight  $1.25  ;  one  $1.32; 
one  $1.35;  one  $1.40;  four  $1.50;  one  $1.80;  one  $2.00.  Nationalities  by 
occupation :  Bricklayers,  1  Irishman,  1  Englishman ;  the  brickmaker,  Eng- 
lish; the  potter,  Oerman;  clay  moulders,  1  Englishman,  1  American;  eugi- 
neers,  1  Englishman,  1  Canadian,  1  American ;  the  fireman,  Irish ;  the  kiln 
setter,  American ;  the  clay  presser,  American ;  laborers,  1  Polander,  1  Bupsian^ 
1  Scotchman,  1  Irishman,  6  Englishmen,  11  Americans,  21  Germans.  Forty- 
two  of  the  men  are  married  and  12  are  single.  Five  of  the  men  have  no 
children  and  37  have  children.  Of  the  married  men  having  no  children  3 
are  Americans,  1  German  and  1  English.  Three  have  1  child  each,  eleven  2, 
nine  3,  five  4,  five  5,  six  2,  one  8  and  one  9,  a  total  of  126.  Twenty-six  are 
children  of  Americans  and  100  of  foreigners.  Fifty-three  attend  school ;  104 
of  the  children  depend  upon  their  parents  for  support.  Eight  of  the  men 
work  12  hours  a  day  and  forty-six  10  hours.  Number  of  years  at  the  present 
occupation  of  those  having  trades:  One  2  years,  three  6,  two  9,  one  10^ 
two  12,  one  17,  one  25,  one  35.  Time  in  the  employ  of  the  present  companies, 
from  three  weeks  to  17  years.  Number  of  months  employed  during  the  year : 
One  man  6  months^  one  9,  five  10,  one  11  and  forty-six  12.  Loss  of  time 
from  sickness:  One  man  13  days,  one  26  days,  one  52  days.  Loss  of  time 
from  inability  to  obtain  work:  Two  26  days,  one  52,  one  156.  Loss  of  time 
from  causes  not  stated:  Two  26  days,  one  52  days,  one  65  days.  Ages  of  the 
men:  One  15,  three  18,  one  19,  three  20,  one  24,  two  26,  three  27,  five  28, 
four  30,  one  31,  two  32,  three  33,  one  34,  one  35,  three  36,  one  37,  two  38, 
two  39,  one  41,  two  43,  two  46,  one  47,  three  49,  one  50,  one  51,  one  52, 
one  55  and  two  56.  Began  work  at  the  following  ages:  One  at  8  years,  five 
at  10,  two  11,  six  12,  five  13,  eight  14,  eleven  15,  eleven  16,  one  17,  one 
18,  two  19  and  one  20.  The  number  of  years  the  foreign  born  have  been  in 
the  United  States :  One  3  years,  two  4,  five  5,  four  6,  four  7,  five  8,  one 
10,  one  12,  one  13,  three  14,  one  17,  one  18,  one  19,  two  20,  one  26,  one  23, 
one  33,  one  34,  one  36.  Occupation  in  the  old  country:  One  each  of  the 
following :  Brickmaker,  clay  moulder,  fisherman,  slate  maker,  blacksmith, 
carriage  maker,  butcher,  and  one  not  answered ;  2  stone  cutters,  3  miners,  3 
laborers,  11  farmers.     Wages  received  in  the  old  country:    Six  did  not  an- 
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Bwer,  one  40  cents  a  day^  two  48  cents,  one  50  cents  one  72  cents,  one  75 
cents,  one  11.25,  one  $1.85,  one  $1.75,  one  $1.50;  per  week,  one  $2.00,  one 
$2.40,  one  $3.65,  one  $5.00,  one  $6.84;  a  month,  one  $23,  one  $35;  a  year, 
two  $36.50,  one  $50  and  one  $75.  Earnings  for  the  year :  Two  earned  $187 
each,  two  $343,  two  $540,  two  $624,  three  $546,  fonr  $325,  four  $468  and  one 
each  the  following  sums:  $156,  $357,  $393,  $421,  $436,  $475,  $620,  $640,  $650, 
$702,  $726;  twenty-one  $390  each.  Total  earnings,  $23,564;  average  per 
man,  $436.37.  The  children  in  3  families  earned  a  total  snm  of  $1,080,  as 
follows:  One  family  of  children,  $200,  one  $380,  one  $500.  None  of  the 
wives  earned  any  money.  Fonr  sent  money  for  the  support  of  relatives  in  the 
old  country.  One  sent  $25,  one  $50,  one  $60,  one  $500 ;  total  $635.  Two 
sent  money  to  pay  passage  of  relatives  to  this  country:  One  $15,  one  $25. 
Ffteen  saved  money  during  the  year:  One  $56,  one  $80,  one  $150,  three  $50, 
three  $200,  six  $100,  total  $1,636.  Three  have  money  at  interest :  One  $200, 
one  $600,  one  $2,000,  total  $2,800.  Thirty-two  own  homes  valued  at :  One 
each  $200,  $250,  $350,  $450,  $700,  $2,000,  $2,500,  two  $300,  two  $550,  two 
$600,  two  $650,  two  $1,500,  three  $800,  five  $1,000,  six  $500,  total  invested 
in  homes,  $19,950.  Thirteen  of  the  32  home  owners  are  mortgaged:  One 
each  for  $150,  $250,  $350,  $360,  $400,  $550,  two  for  $70,  two  $100,  three 
1300,  total  $3,280.  One  pays  6  per  cent  interest,  two  8  per  cent  and  ten  7 
per  cent.  Thirteen  pay  rent:  One  $3  per  month,  three  $4,  two  $4.50,  two 
15,  two  $6,  one  $7,  one  $7  50,  one  $8.  Those  boarding  do  not  all  report  price 
of  board.  Two  pay  $3  per  week,  four  $3.50  and  one  $4.  Ten  of  the  for- 
eigners had  money  upon  arrival  in  this  country  and  37  had  nothing.  One 
had  $30,  one  $34,  one  $50,  one  $100,  two  $200,  one  $250,  two  $300,  one  $400, 
total  $1,864.  Forty-four  said  that  they  were  as  well  oS  as  five  years  ago,  9 
said  that  they  were  not,  and  one  did  not  reply.  The  reasons  why  the  9  were 
not  as  well  off  were :  One,  more  in  debt,  2  lessr  work,  2  less  wages,  4  less 
money.  To  the  question,  how  do  wages  compare  with  previous  years  in  this 
country?  Two  replied  better,  7  not  answered,  17  not  as  good,  28  about  the 
same.  All  had  good  health  when  they  commenced  work.  Present  state  of 
health:  Forty-seven  good,  3  fair,  and  4  not  good.  One  has  a  life  insurance 
of  11,500,  one  $2,000  and  two  $1,000  each,  total  $5,500.  One  said  that  his 
life  was  insured  but  did  not  state  the  amount.  Thirteen  belong  to  a  benefit 
society,  and  receive  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident :  Three  $3  per  week  and 
ten  $4  per  week.  Two  own  pianos,  one  an  organ,  and  30  own  sewing  ma- 
chines.    Six  take  a  monthly  magazine,  25  a  weekly  and  14  a  daily  paper. 
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SLATE  INDUSTRY. 


THE  SLATE  INDUSTET. 


"  The  slate  formation  of  Baraga  county  oompriseB  a  wide  belt,  and  extends  from  the 
Huron  mountains  west  for  many  miles  through  Baraga  county.  At  Huron  Bay,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  L'Anse,  an  excellent  quality  of  merchantable  slate  is  found  in  abundance, 
which  has  been  examined  and  tested  by  experienced  slate  men,  quarry  men,  architects 
and  builders,  etc.,  who  universally  pronounce  it  to  be  fully  equal  to  any  slate  pro- 
duced for  nearly  all  purposes  for  which  this  rock  is  used.  Companies  were  organized 
to  manufacture  roofing  slate  as  early  as  1872.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
alate  suitable  for  commercial  purposes  exist  in  practically  inexhaustible  quantities  in 
Baraga  county.  This  county  has  in  slate  deposits  the  basis  of  a  great  industry.  There 
IB  no  question  regarding  the  quality  of  the  material ;  the  slate  is  generally  of  a  jet  black 
color,  or  a  very  dark  blue  black,  but  there  are  also  lighter  shades.  It  is  fine  grained, 
with  smooth  surface,  free  from  pyrites  or  other  deleterious  minerals,  and  has  the  most 
perfect  cleavage.  The  quarries  would  be  within  a  short  distance  of  Lake  Superior,  thus 
giving  cheap  transportation. 

**  There  are  other  points  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  where  slate  is  found,  but  none  that 
is  at  aU  comparable  in  excellence  to  that  of  Baraga  county ;  these  are  certainly  of 
superior  value,  and  the  best  grades  are  probably  not  excelled  in  quality  by  any,  native 
or  imported. 

**  The  slate  formation  is  made  up  of  beds  of  slate  rock,  which  at  some  points  are 
found  to  be  beds  of  workable  slate.  The  planes  of  stratification  and  the  cleavage  planes 
are  usually  at  opposite  angles,  but  sometimes  they  are  in  the  same  direction  and  may 
even  very  nearly  conform. 

"  The  rock  is  loosened  by  powder  blast  placed  in  what  are  called  the  '  ribbons '  in  the 
formation  and  then  is  separated  and  worked  out  in  huge  blocks  with  wedges  and 
picks,  when  it  slides  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  from  where  it  is  elevated  to  the 
platform  above  and  run  to  the  dressing  house  or  to  the  dump  pile,  according  as  it  is 
slate  or  waste  rock.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  waste,  and  immense  heaps  of 
waste  rock  have  accumulated,  derived  mainly  from  the  beds  that  it  is  found  necessary 
to  remove  in  order  to  quarry  in  those  which  are  suitable  for  slate.  There  are  two  trim- 
mers, the  men  who  finally  trim  the  edges  of  the  sheets  and  shape  the  slates;  each  trim- 
mer requires  two  splitters —the  men  who  split  the  blocks  into  sheets  ready  for  the  trim- 
mer— and  each  splitter  requires  one  dresser.  The  latter  split  the  block  across  the  joints 
into  suitable  size  and  shape  to  be  rendered  into  sheets." — From  Report  of  Commissioner 
of  Mineral  Statistics,  1885. 

The  only  company  now  making  alate  is  the  Michigan  Slate  Co.,  who  own 
the  former  lands  and  property  of  the  Huron  Bay  Slate  and  Iron  Go.^  the 
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Olinton  Slate  and  Iron  Oo.,  and  the  Saperior  Slate  and  Mining  Co.,  compris- 
ing 6^;500  acres  of  land.  The  quarries  are  at  Arvon,  twelve  miles  from 
L'Anse,  and  five  miles  from  Haron  Bay,  at  an  elevation  of  500  feet  above 
the  lake.  The  company  owns  and  operates  a  narrow  gauge  railroa4  between 
the  quarries  and  the  bay^  where  there  is  a  shipping  dock. 

During  1888  the  company  did  not  work  the  quarries  as  extensively  as  in 
previous  years,  and  only  employed  25  men.  The  skilled  work,  slate  makings 
is  almost  entirely  done  by  Welshmen  from  the  quarries  of  Wales.  They  are 
natural  born  slate  makers  and  are  employed  in  all  the  slate  quarries  in  the 
United  States.  The  company  has  improved  machinery  and  all  the  facilities 
necessary  for  successfully  operating  the  quarries.  The  slate  is  reached  by  strip- 
ping the  surface.  This  company  has  substantial  buildings  of  every  description, 
and  what  is  noticeable  is  that  they  are  all  nicely  painted.  There  are  neat,  cosy 
dwellings  for  the  workmen,  and  the  most  commodious  and  convenient  board- 
ing house  in  the  quarry  or  mine  districts  of  Michigan.  It  is  153  feet  long 
and  two  stories  high.  As  the  quarry  is  12  miles  from  the  nearest  villaj^e,  the 
company  are  obliged  to  run  a  store,  at  which  the  men  trade,  and  who  are 
theu  paid  their  balance  monthly  in  cash.  The  employes  have  no  club  or 
benefit  society,  and  no  provision  for  assistance  or  relief  in  case  of  accident 
or  sickness.  The  company  physician  lives  in  L'Anse  and  makes  regular 
visits  to  the  location  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  married  men  contribute 
$1.50  and  the  single  men  $1  per  month  to  the  company  physician,  and  in 
case  of  sickness  or  accident  are  furnished  medicine  and  medical  attendance 
free.  The  capital  stock  invested,  total  amount  of  slate  made  during  the 
year,  aggregate  wages  paid,  etc.,  the  company  failed  to  return  to  this  bureau. 
Of  the  total  number  employed  in  the  quarry  our  canvasser  secured  the  in- 
formation sought  from  20,  from  which  we  make  the  following  summary: 

The  nationalities  are:  Three  Irishmen,  six  Welshmen,  seven  Swedes,  three 
Americans  and  one  Canadian  French ;  of  the  three  born  in  the  United  States 
two  are  of  Irish  parentage  and  one  Scotch.  The  occupations  are:  One  team- 
ster, one  engineer,  one  quarryman,  two  blacksmiths,  five  slate  makers,  and 
ten  laborers.  Wages  per  month :  Teamster,  152 ;  quarryman,  152 ;  engineer, 
152;  blacksmith,  one  $45.50  and  one  $78;  slate  makers,  $52;  laborers,  one 
$28.60,  five  $39,  one  $45.50,  two  $52.  Nationality  by  occupation:  Team- 
ster, Canadian  French;  engineer,  American;  quarryman,  Welshman;  the 
two  blacksmiths,  Swede;  slate  makers,  1  Irishman  and  4  Welshmen; 
laborers,  1  Welshman,  2  Irishmen,  2  Americans  and  5  Swedes.  Ten  are 
married  and  10  are  single.  Four  of  the  married  men  have  no  children  and 
6  have  children.  One  has  1  child,  one  2,  one  3,  one  4,  one  5  and  one  6. 
None  of  the  21  children  attend  school.    Ten  hours  is  a  day^s  work.    Number 
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of  years  at  present  occupation,  those  having  trades :  One  2  months,  one  4 
years,  one  6,  two  7,  one  12,  two  40  and  one  49.  Time  in  the  employ  of  the 
present  company,  from  one  month  to  seven  years.  Number  of  months  work- 
ed during  the  year:  One  7,  one  81,  ten  9^,  six  10^  and  one  11.  Work  can- 
not be  carried  on  in  the  slate  quarries  in  the  winter  season.  Only  one  man 
reports  loss  of  time  from  sickness — 14  days.  Two  of  the  men  are  ^^  years  of 
age,  and  one  each  the  following  age:  16,  18,  19,  22,  24,  25,  27,  28,  32,  35, 
36,  38,  41,  42,  48,  52,  53,  56,  58.  Age  at  which  they  began  work:  Two  at 
9  years,  three  at  10,  one  at  11,  four  at  12,  one  at  13,  two  at  14,  four  at  15 
and  one  at  19.  Have  been  in  the  United  States :  One  1  year,  one  2,  one  5, 
foor  6,  one  7,  one  8,  one  16,  two  21,  one  25,  one  26  and  one  27  years.  The 
occupations  of  the  foreign  born  in  the  old  country  were:  Five  slate  makers, 
3  blacksmiths,  2  farmers,  and  one  teamster,  quarryman,  laborer,  railroading 
and  blast  furnace.  In  the  old  country  the  following  wages  were  received 
per  month:  One  113,  one  919.50,  nine  $26  and  one  932.50.  Hours  worked 
in  the  old  country:  Two  10  hours,  seven  II,  two  12  and  two  15.  The  total 
earnings  of  the  men  for  the  past  year  were:  One  9200,  one  9398,  three 
$399.75,  ten  9494,  one  $550.50  and  one  $799.50;  total  earnings,  $8,087.25; 
average  per  man,  $404.36.  None  of  the  wives  worked  at  gainful  occupations 
outside  of  household  duties.  None  have  contributed  to  the  support  of  friends 
in  the  old  country.  One  sent  $58  and  one  $120  to  pay  the  passage  of  relatives 
to  this  country.  Only  one  man  saved  anything  during  the  year — $100.  Only 
one  man  has  money  at  interest  or  in  savings  bank — $500.  None  own  homes, 
but  rent  dwellings  of  the  company.  One  pays  $8  per  month,  one  $450 
and  seven  $4  each.  The  single  men  pay  $4.50  per  week  /or  board  aud  roonu 
Of  those  bom  in  foreign  countries  8  had  nothing  upon  arrival  in  this  country ; 
one  had  25  cents,  two  $5  each,  one  $7,  one  $9,  two  $10  each,  one  $45  and  one 
$150.  Seventeen  said  that  they  were  as  well  ofiF  as  five  years  ago,  and  three 
made  no  reply,  although  all  reported  wages  as  lower  than  in  former  years  in  this 
country.  All  report  their  present  state  of  health  as  being  good.  None 
carry  any  life  insurance,  and  only  two  belong  to  a  benefit  society,  for  which 
they  receive  $4  per  week  when  sick  or  disabled.  Two  of  the  families  own 
sewing  machines  and  two  organs.  The  two  owning  organs  have  no  sewing 
machines.  Out  of  the  20  men  reported,  one  takes  a  daily  paper  and  five  a 
weekly  paper. 
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COAL  INDUSTRY. 
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THE  COAL  INDUSTRY. 


*'The  ooal  measures  of  Michigan  are  supposed  to  occupy  an  area  comprising  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  central  portion  of  the  lower  peninsula.  The  seams  of  coal  are  interstratified 
-with  beds  of  shale,  beds  of  coarse  friable  sandstone  and  clay.  The  extent  of  the  coal 
field  is  embraced  in  a  circle,  with  a  radius  of  fifty  miles,  having  its  center  southeast  of 
the  village  of  St.  Louis,  in  Gratiot  county,  and  its  southern  boundary  passing  a  few 
mflee  south  of  the  city  of  Jackson.  Over  the  greater  portion  of  this  wide  field  indications 
of  ooal  have  been  found."— Report  of  Ck>mmi8sioner  of  Mineral  Statistics,  1881. 

"The  coal  mining  business  is  an  industry  that  in  Michigan  is  never  likely  to  be  of 
much  magnitude.  Nowhere  has  the  coal  seam  been  found  to  be  thick  enough  to  make 
it  easily  mined,  and  frequently,  when  it  does  exist  in  such  quantity  that  it  would  do  to 
mine,  the  overlying  rock  is  too  soft  and  friable  to  form  a  roof.  Although  the  only  deposits 
that  have  been  worked  to  any  profit  have  been  found  in  Jackson  and  Shiawassee 
counties,  still,  coal  exists  to  some  extent  in  many  of  the  counties  in  the  lower  peninsula. 
Very  fine  coal  has  been  dug  in  Cass,  Van  Buren  and  Berrien  counties.  It  does  not  exist 
in  those  localities  in  any  appreciable  quantity.  Coal  has  been  mined  in  a  small  way  at 
Williamston  and  Grand  Ledge,  and  the  coal  at  the  former  place  is  of  a  superior  quality 

m 

for  Michigan  coal,  but  the  deposit  is  wanting  in  roof,  and  the  seam  is  thin.  -No  matter 
if  the  coal  is  ever  so  desirable,  if  the  overlying  rock  cannot  be  made  to  support  thjS 
burden,  the  coal  cannot  be  mined,  and  this  is  the  trouble  with  much  of  the  Michigan 
coal.  It  won't  pay  to  strip  it;  it  is  too  deep  down  for  that,  and  it  cannot  be  roomed 
out.  This  seems  to  be  the  trouble  with  the  coal  deposits  in  the  Saginaw  Valley.  There 
is  no  overlying  deposit  of  rock  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  the  dirt  as  the  coal  is 
removed.  The  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Jackson  has  ever  been,  and  still  continues  to  be, 
the  best  coal  mining  section  in  the  State.  Second  to  this  is  Corunna." — From  Report  of 
Commissioner  of  Mineral  Statistics,  1886. 

'^Michigan  coal  is  light  and  friable,  sometimes  slaty,  making  a  good  deal  of  slack. 
The  deposits  of  coal  seams  are  thin,  exceeding  nowhere  8  to  4  feet  in  thinkness;  generally 
ninch  less.  The  roof  is  frequently  poor,  and  the  ground  wet.  The  mines  are  so  low 
and  ^vet  that  men  do  not  like  to  work  in  them;  and  as  the  mining  is  done  on  contract, 

the  miners  must  understand  how  to  work  to  advantage,  or  they  cannot  make  wages. 

TbBy  mnet  learn  how  to  mine  here,  as  new  miners  cannot  take  the  place  of  experienced 

ones,** — From  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Mineral  Statistics,  1887. 
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The  only  coal  mined  in  Michigan  during  1888  was  by  the  Oornnna  Goal 
Gompany  of  Coranna,  and  the  Bennett,  Standai^d,  and  Emerson  Gompanies 
at  Jackson.     The  mine  of  the  Oorunna  Goal  Gompany  is  located  three  miles 
from  Gornnna,  in  the  township  of  Galedonia,  Shiawassee  county.     The  com- 
pany mines  on  lands  owned  by  the  farmers  in  that  section,  and  pay  a  royalty 
of  from  10  to  15  cents  a  ton.     The  vein  is  from  two  to  three  feet  thick,  and 
extends  over  an  area  of  1,000  acres.     It  is  a  bitaminoas  coal,  and  in  mining 
blasting  is  necessary.     The  men  use  common  powder,  which  they  purchase 
at  their  own  expense  of  the  company  at  a  cost  of  $2.10  per  keg.     They  also 
pay  65  cents  per  50  feet  for  gatta  percha  fuse.     Some  use  the  squib  and 
needle.    The  men  buy  their  own  hand  drills,  costing  from  50  cents  to  II 
each,  and  buy  their  own  picks  and  shovels.     They  pay  the  company  75  cents 
a  month  for  sharpening  picks  and  drills.     Each  man  does  his  own  blasting. 
The  men  get  from  II  to  11.10  per  ton,  after  it  is  screened,  for  mining  coal. 
The  company  rent  the  dwellings  to  the  employes  for  from  12.25  to  13.00  per 
month.     The  company  physician  resides  in  Oorunna.     To  the  physician^s 
fund  the  married  men  contribute  II  and  the  single  men  50  cents  per  month. 
There  is  no  miners'  club  or  relief  society  and  no  associations  for  self  improve- 
ment.    The  township  school  is  fairly  attended  by  the  miners'  children.     The 
company  run  a  store,  where  the  families  do  their  trading.     The  bills  are 
deducted  from  the  pay  roll  on  pay  day — every  two  weeks.    All  nationalities 
are  employed. 

The  Gommissioner  of  Mineral  Statistics  says:  *'The  men  cannot  make 
good  wages  until  they  get  used  to  working  here,  and  learn  to  exercise  skill  in 
placing  their  blasts  so  that  they  shall  be  effective.  At  first  men  are  almost 
certain  to  make  a  failure  and  they  get  discouraged  and  quit  work.  Only  two 
serious  casualties  have  occurred  in  ten  years;  one  man  was  killed  and  another 
had  a  leg  broken.  The  fatal  accident  was  due  to  blasting."  The  safety  of 
the  mine  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ''  drift  '*  is  so  low  that  the  rock  has  no 
distance  to  fall. 

The  hoisting  shaft  is  70  feet  deep.  There  are  two  air  shafts,  well  ventilat- 
ing the  mine,  and  an  entrance  slope  for  the  miners.  From  the  bottom  of 
the  hoisting  shaft  are  two  main  galleries,  one  running  due  west  and  one  east* 
Every  100  yards  from  these  main  galleries  extend  the  butt  galleries,  and  from 
these  are  put  in  a  room  every  30  feet.  There  are  300  rooms  in  this  mine. 
From  one  to  four  men  work  in  a  room.  They  mine  in  these  rooms  until  they 
meet  the  gallery.  The  coal  cars  are  hauled  through  the  main  gallery  to  the 
hoisting  shaft  by  mules.  We  appointed  two  enumerators  for  the  Oorunna 
mine,  and  each  failed  to  secure  a  canvass. 
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The  Jackson  ooal,  like  all  Michigan's  production,  is  bitnminons.  It  is 
much  easier  to  mine  than  the  Goranna  coal,  blasting  not  being  necessary. 
This  saves  the  expense  of  powder  and  fuse  to  the  miners.  The  out-put  of  the 
Jackson  mines  is  sold  to  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  for  loco- 
motive use.  Tlie  miners  are  paid  by  the  car — 25  cents  per  car,  and  earn 
from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day  for  eight  hours'  work.  The  men  in  all  of  the 
mines  are  paid  cash  every  two  weeks.  None  of  the  companies  run  stores  or 
own  tenant  houses.  There  are  no  miners'  relief  clubs  or  mine  physician. 
The  systems  in  vogue  in  other  mining  localities  do  not  exist  here.  The 
men  do  their  work,  are  paid  cash,  and  there  the  relation  between  the 
employer  and  employe  ceases. 

The  Bennett  mine  is  located  four  miles  west  of  Jacksdn,  and  is  only  worked 
sufficiently  to  supply  the  Bennett  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  with  coal  for  their  own  use. 
Only  eight  men  are  employed  in  the  mine.  The  company  has  been  in  opera- 
tion one  year,  has  a  capital  of  $2,000  and  produced  7,644  tons  of  coal  last  year, 
valued  at  $13,378.29;  aggregate  wages  paid,  $11,101.77;  expenses  of  mine 
other  than  labor,  $1,500. 

The  Standard  mine  is  two  miles  east  of  Jackson,  in  Leoni  township,  on  the 
Michigan  Central.  The  company  own  160  acres,  and  have  a  vein  2i  to  4  feet 
thick.  The  hoisting  shaft  is  50  feet  deep.  Forty-five  men  are  employed,  of 
which  our  enumerator  secured  a  canvass  of  29.  The  company  has  been  in 
operation  2^  years,  has  a  capital  of  $10,000.  Total  wages  paid  for  the  year 
ending  1887,  $31,602.69;  expenses  other  than  labor,  $8,636.  Tons  of  coal 
pl-oduced  last  year,  27,791,  valued  at  $48,170.75. 

The  Trumbull  mine,  at  Trumbull  Station,  five  miles  west  of  Jackson,  is 
owned  by  B.  H.  Emerson  &  Co.  They  give  employment  to  65  men.  Our 
canvasser  secured  40  of  them.  The  hoisting  shaft  is  100  to  the  tip.  There 
are  no  air  shafts  in  the  mine.  The  vein  is  from  2i  to  4  feet  thick.  Capital 
stock  $10,000.  Tons  of  coal  produced  for  the  six  months  ending  Dec.  31, 
1887,  11,091;  cash  value,  $19,999.16.  Total  wages  paid  for  labor  during  the 
six  months,  $9,700;  expenses  for  other  than  labor,  including  royalty,  $8,797. 

The  following  69  names  constitute  the  summary  from  the  Emerson  and 
Standard  mines:  The  nationalities  are:  Ten  Americans,  33  Englishmen,  10 
Scotchmen,  12  Welshmen,  1  Irishman,  1  Canadian,  1  New  Brunswick  and  1 
Newfoundland.  0£  those  born  in  the  United  States  4  are  of  American 
parentage,  3  Irish  and  3  English.  The  occupations  are:  One  laborer,  2 
engineers  and  66  miners.  Wages  per  day:  Two  at  50  cents,  one  75  cents, 
four  $1,  nine  $1.25,  twenty-nine  $1.50,  twenty  $1.75,  four  $2.     Nationalties 
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by  oconpation:  Engineers^  1  American  and  1  Englishman;  laborer,  1 
Englishman;  miners,  31  Englishmen,  9  Americans,  10  Scotchmen,  1  Irish- 
/'  man,  12  Welshmen,  1  Canadian,  1  New  firanswick  and  1  Newfoundland. 
Fifty-three  of  the  men  are  married  and  16  are  single.  Four  have  no  children 
and  49  have  children,  to  the  number  of  202.  Number  of  children  of  Ameri- 
can parents^  5 ;  of  foreign  .parents,  197.  Eighty-four  attend  school  and  151 
depend  upon  their  parents  for  support.  One  man  works  7  hours  a  day,  sixty- 
four  8  hours,  two  10  hours  and  two  12  hours.  Number  of  months  employed 
during  the  year:  One  man  4  months,  two  5,  eight  6,  five  7,  thirty-three  8, 
eight  9,  five  10,  one  11  and  six  12.  Loss  of  time  from  sickness:  Two  men 
12  days,  one  18,  one  36,  three  52,  one  54  and  one  78  each.  Loss  of  time  from 
inability  to  obtain  work:    One  man  6  days,  one  26,  seven  52,  eight  78,  one 

65,  one  68,  two  86,  one  92,  twenty-seven  104,  four  130,  one  154,  five  156  each. 
Loss  of  time  from  causes  not  stated :  One  man  18  days,  three  26,  one  52,  one 

66,  one  54,  one  72,  one  156.  Age  began  work:  Two  at  6  years,  three 
at  7,  seven  8,  six  9,  seventeen  10,  eight  11,  ten  12,  two  13,  seven 
14,  two  15,  two  16,  two  17  and  one  not  answered.  •  Number 
of  years  in  the  United  States  of  those  foreign  born:  One  man  7 
months,  three  1  year,  one  4,  two  6,  five  7,  six  8,  six  9,  two  10,  one  12,  one 
13,  one  15,  two  16,  three  17,  two  18,  seven  19,  five  20,  and  one  each,  21,  22, 
23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  31  and  45.  Occupation  in  the  old  country:  One  fire- 
man, one  blacksmith,  one  laborer,  49  miners  and  7  not  answered.  Wages  in 
the  old  country:  Ten  75  cents  a  day,  fifteen  $1  a  day,  thirteen  $1.25  a  day, 
and  one  each  11.50  a  day,  35  cents  a  day,  930  a  month,  |12  a  mouth,  $6.50 
a  week,  $7.50  a  week,  $25  a  year  and  $50  a  year.  Number  of  hours  for  a  day's 
work  in  the  old  country:  Seven  men  worked  6  hours,  three  7,  eleven  8,  three 
9,  fifteen  10,  five  12  and  one  14.  Number  owning  homes  and  value:  One 
$30,  one  $200,  one  $300,  two  $400,  one  $450,  three  $500,  two  $600,  two  $700, 
three  $800,  two  $1,000,  one  $1,500,  one  $1,800,  two  $2,000,  one  $4,000,  total, 
$21,580,  owned  by  23  men.  The  homes  are  mortgaged  for  the  following: 
Two  for  $200  each,  one  $85,  two  $150, one $350,  total  $1,135 ;  rate  of  interest: 
Two  7  per  cent,  one  8,  one  10  and  one  15.  Hent  of  homes :  One  $2  per  u.onth, 
two  $3,  two  $3.50,  six  $4,  one  $4.25,  two  $4.50,  seven  $5,  one  $5.25,  one  $5.50, 
one  $7.  Board  per  week :  One  pays  $2,  two  ^2.50,  four  $3,  four  $3.50,  one  $4, 
one  $5.  Total  annual  earnings  of  the  men,  $22,172 ;  of  the  children,  $1,285. 
Nine  men  sent  $795  to  pay  passage  of  relatives  to  this  country.  Twenty-one 
sent  $830  as  assistance  to  relatives  in  the  old  country.  Three  men  saved  a 
total  of  $300  during  the  year :  One  $25,  one  $125  and  one  $150.  Fifteen  of 
the  foreigners  had  $2,082  on  arrival  in  this  country  and  44  had  nothing. 
In  reply  to  the  question,  are  you  as  well  of  as  five  years  ago,  46  said  yes,  22 
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no,  and  1  did  not  answer.  Of  those  who  replied  no  12  said  they  were  not  as 
well  off  on  account  of  less  work,  8  less  wa^^es  and  2  less  money.  Fifty-nine 
said  that  wages  were  not  as  good  as  in  previous  years  in  this  country  and  10 
did  not  answer.  Sixty-seven  said  that  they  had  good  health  and  2  not  good. 
Three  have  their  life  insured  for  $1,000  each  and  2  for  $2,000  each;  total, 
t7,000.  Eight  belong  to  a  benefit  society.  Six  receive  $3  per  week  in  case 
of  sickness,  one  $4  and  one  $8.  Five  own  an  organ  and  36  sewing  machines. 
Eighteen  take  a  daily  paper,  19  a  weekly  aud  1  a  monthly. 
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PART    IV. 


STATISTICS 


OF  TRB 


GRINDSTONE  INDUSTRY. 


THE  GRINDSTONE  IJSDTJSTRT. 


"Up  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  'thumb*  of  Michigan's 
lower  peninsula,  in  Huron  county,  is  located  Grindstone  City.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  location  on  the  most  extensive  grindstone  quarries  known  in  America. 
These  strata  stretch  away  in  a  most  limitless  extent,  containing  stone  sufficient  to  supply 
the  world  with  this  most  important  article  for  centuries.  These  quarries  were  first 
worked  in  1888.  The  stone  extends  from  near  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet,  and 
lies  in  nearly  horizontal  strata,  which  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness. 
That  nearest  the  surface  is  a  trifle  softer  than  the  rest.  The  features  of  this  stone  are  a 
hard,  fine  grit,  and  the  absence  of  all  foreign  substances,  which  e8i>ecially  adapt  it  for 
cutlery  and  sharp  edge  tools.  When  first  taken  from  the  quarry  the  stone  is  soft  and 
easdly  broken,  but  a  few  days*  exposure  to  the  sun  evaporates  the  'sap'  and  fits  the  stone 
for  use.  Grindstones  are  made  by  first  chipping  the  block  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
size  of  the  intended  stone,  after  which  it  is  'hung*  and  turned  to  the  requisite  thickness 
and  diameter.  This  work  is  done  in  mills  near  the  quarries,  from  which  the  stones  are 
shipped  by  water  to  Detroit,  Chicago  and  New  York.  "^  From  report  of  Ck)mmi8sioner 
of  Mineral  Statistics,  1881. 

At  Grindstoue  City  there  are  now  two  companies  manufactaring  grind- 
stones and  scythe  stones.  The  Lake  Huron  Stone  Oo.^  which  has  been  in 
operation  34  years,  with  a  capital  of  $125, 000,  employs  95  men  and  produces 
4,500  tons  of  grindstones  per  year  and  2,500  gross  of  scythe  stones.  The 
cash  value  of  the  stone  is  t8. 75  per  ton  and  of  the  scythe  si  ones  $2.50  per  gross. 
The  Cleveland  Stone  Co.  has  been  in  operation  26  years,  has  a  capital  of 
$50,000,  gives  employment  to  100  men,  makes  3,000  tons  of  grindstones  and 
5,000  gross  of  scythe  stones  per  year.  Cash  value  of  the  grind  and  scythe 
stones,  $26,250.  Each  company  owns  and  runs  a  store,  where  the  men  buy 
their  provisions  and  goods,  although  trading  is  not  compulsatory  and  many 
make  their  purchases  of  other  merchants  in  the  village.  The  pay  day  is 
monthly,  when,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  trade  at  the  store,  the  men 
receive  the  balance  due  them  in  cash.  The  companies  own  a  few  dwellings, 
which  are  rented  to  the  workmen.  There  is  no  local  benefit  society  among 
the  men,  and  no  company  physician.  Many  belong  to  the  Maccabees  and 
other  kindred  fraternal  societies.  The  educational  advantages  are  those 
afforded  by  the  district  school  and  library.  The  scythe  rubbers  and  some 
other  branches  of  the  business  requires  skill  and  is  paid  for  by  the  piece.  The 
men  are  only  employed  seven  months  in  the  year,  as  the  stone  freezes  and 
cannot  be  worked  in  the  cold  weather.  In  the  two  quarries  our  enumerator 
secured  a  canvass  of  124  men.    The  summary  is  as  follows: 
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The  nationalities  are:     Two  Frenchmen^  4  Englishmen,  10  Scotchmen,  12 
Irishmen,  13  Gh)rmans,  25  Americans,  57  Canadians  and  1  born  at  sea.    Of 
the  25  born  in  the  United  States,  one  is  of  American  parentage,  2  French,  3 
German,  5  Scotch,  6  Irish  and  8  English.     The  occupations  are:     Fifty-three 
quarry-men,  23  laborers,  10  eye  cutters,  7  rubbers,  5  trenchers,  5  trimmers, 
5  teamsters,  4  foremen,  3  turners,  2  blacksmiths.  2  engineers,  1  carpenter, 
shipping  clerk,  lumberman,  fireman,  and  general  jobber.     Wages  per  month: 
Bubbers,  two  at  139,  four  152  and  one  $65;  quarry  men,  two  at  $35.62,  ten 
$39,  one  $40.82,  three  $41.60,  ten  $42.90,  one  $44.20,  twenty-five  $45.50  and 
one  $48.60;  forepian,   one  $52,  one  $58.50  and  two  $65;    the  carpenter, 
$45.50;  teamsters,  one  $32.50,  one  $35.62  and  three  $39;  blacksmiths,  one 
$32.50  and  one  $35.50;  laborers,  one  $19.50,  one  $20,  one  $2B,  eleven  t32.50, 
two  $35.6*^,  five  $39  and  one  $40.82;  eye  cutters,  two  $39,  one $41.60,  five  t42.90, 
one  $43  and  one  $45.50;  the  shipping  clerk,  $50;  five  trimmers,  $39;  the 
lumberman,  $28;    the  fiveman,  $41.60;  trenchers,  one  each  at  $26,   $39, 
$45^50,  $52  and  $65 ;  turners,  two  $52  and  one  $65 ;  engineers,  one  $20.80 
And  one  $42.90;  the  general  jobber,  $45.50.    Nationality  by  occupations: 
Bubbers,  1  American,  2  Irishmen  and  4  Canadians;  quarrymen,  1  English- 
man, 1  Frenchman,  4  Germans,  5  Irishmen,  6  Scotchmen,  11  Americans  and 
25  Canadians ;  foremen,  1  at  sea  and  3  Irishmen ;    carpenter,  Scotchman ; 
blacksmiths,  1  Englishman  and  1  Scotchman ;  teamsters,  1  American,  2  Cana- 
dians and  2 Englishmen;  laborers,  4  Americans,  9  Germans  and  10  Canadians; 
eye  cutters,  1  Frenchman,  2  Americans  and  7  Canadians ;  the  shipping  clerk, 
American ;  trimmers,  1  Scotchman  and  4  Americans ;  the  lumberman,  Ameri- 
can; the  fireman,  Canadian;  trenchers,   5  Canadians;  turners,  1  Scotchman 
and  2  Canadians;  engineers,  1  Irishman  and  1  Canadian;  the  general  jobber, 
Canadian.    Sixty-six  of  the  men  are  married  and  58  single.     Nine  of  the 
married  men  have  no  children  and  57  have  children.     Of  the  men  having  no 
children  I  is  a  Scotchman,  1  American  and  7  Canadians.     Five  have  1  child 
each,  twelve  2,  nine  3,  seven  4,  ten  5,  seven  6,  two  7,  three  8,  one  9  and  one 
10;  total,  233.     Seventeen  are  children  of  Americans  and  216  of  foreigners. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-two  attend  school;  209  depend  upon  their  parents 
for  support.     One  man  works  9  hoars  a  day,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  10, 
one  12  and  one  15.     Number  of  months  employed  during  the  year:    One  at  3, 
one  5,  twenty-one  6,  seventy-three  7,  eight  8,  three  9,  nine  10,  two  11  and 
six  12.     Loss  of  time  from  sickness:    One  man  2  days,  three  6.  one  7,  one  8, 
one  12,  one  13,  three  18,  one  24,  one  26,  one  30,  one  39,  one  52,  one  60,  one 
72,  two  78  and  one  104.     Loss  of  time  from  inability  to  obtain  work :     Two 
52  days,  three  48,  three  twelve  and  one  each  24,  33,  60,  72  and  78.     Loss  of 
time  from  causes  not  stated:    Five  men  6  days,  twelve  12,  one  14,  nine  18, 
ten  24,  one  26,  three  30,  one  52  and  one  104.     Ages  of  the  men:     One  15, 
two  16,  four  17,  four  18,  four  19,  six  20,  nine  21,  seven  22,  nine  23,  five  24, 
five  25,  four  26,  four  27,  five  28,  six  29,  three  30,  four  31,  seven  32,  three  33, 
two  34,  five  35,  one  36,  three  37,  two  38,  five  39,  two  40,  one  43,  two  44,  two 
45,  one  each  46,  47,  49,  52,  54,  63  and  64.    Began  work  at  the  following  ages: 
Two  at  7  years,  three  8,  four  9,  twenty-two  10,  nine  11,  twenty-two  12,  eight 
13,  twenty-eight  14,  eleven  15,  nine  16  and  one  each  at  17,  19,  21,  23  and 
25.    Number  of  years  the  foreign  born  have  been  in  the  United  States;    Foar 
2  years,  three  3,  four  4,  three  5,  three  6,  nine  7,  ten  8,  seven  9,  two  10,  three 
11,  four  12,  two  13,  two  14,  six  15,  six  16,  two  17,  seven  18,  two  19,  two  20, 
two  21,  four  22,  one  23,  three  24,  one  30,  and  one  each  25,  26,  28  and  37. 
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Occnpation  in  the  old  coantry:  Fifty-six  not  answered;  22  farmers,  2  each 
qnarrymen,  clerk,  blacksmith,  laborer  and  teamster;  1  each  iron  worker, 
carpenter,  agent,  batcher,  stone  work,  store  keeper,  miner,  saw  mill,  shoe- 
maker, maltster  and  sugar  maker.  Wages  received  in  the  old  coantry: 
All  did  not  answer:  Three  received  $12  a  month,  three  tl8,  two  t*^4,  two 
t30,  two  $13,  two  $39,  and  one  each  $2,  $3.60,  $6,  $6.30,  $11,  $13,  $14.40.  $15.60, 
tl6,  $20,  $22.62,  $26,  $32.50  and  $42.  Earnings  for  the  year:  Twelve  $400, 
nine  $275,  six  $325,  six  $200,  six  $350,  foar  $273,  three  $218,  three  $2^7, 
three  $^50,  two  each,  $364,  $235,  $450,  $225,  $195,  $343,  $600,  $500,  $285, 
$213,  and  one  each  $351,  $308,  $624,  $428,  $455.  $168,  $136.  $182,  $540, 
$291,  $630,  $249,  $499,  $520,  $702,  $280,  $145,  $430,  $546,  $700,  $360,  $260, 
1390,. $480.  Total  earnings,  $40,902;  average  per  man,  $329.85.  The 
children  in  3  families  earned  a  total  sam  of  $340,  as  follows:  One  $90,  one 
tlOO  and  one  $150.  Eleven  sent  money  to  friends  in  the  old  coantry:  Three 
$100  each,  two  $10  each  and  one  each  the  following:  $20,  $25,  $30,  $47,  $60 
and  $193;  total,  $695.  Twelve  sent  money  to  pay  passage  of  relatives  to  this 
country:  Two  $30,  two  $40,  and  one  each  $14.25,  $41,  $48,  $80,  $90,  $197, 
t300;  total,  $1,039.25.  Sixty-one  saved  money  daring  the  year:  Twenty- 
one  saved  $100  ^^h,  eighteen  $50,  six  $150,  foar  $75,  three  $200,  two  $300, 
two  $125,  and  one  each  $35,  $80,  $160,  $175  and  $250;  total,  $6,350.  Seven 
have  money  at  interest  or  in  savings  bank:  One  each  $25,  $75,  $100,  $300, 
$400,  $500  and  $600;  total,  $2,000.  Forty-fonr  own  homes  valned  at:  Seven 
$300  each,  six  $1,000  each,  three  $150,  three  $200,  three  $500,  three  $600, 
three  $1,200,  two  $400,  two  $450,  two  $700,  and  one  each  $75,  $100,  $225, 
$260,  $350,  $900,  $1,500,  $1,550,  $2,000  and  $2,100 ;  total,  $28,210.  Several 
of  the  above  enamerated  as  homes  are  farmers,  the  owners  of  which  work 
in  the  qnarries  in  the  sammer  season.  Seven  of  the  home  owners  are 
mortgaged:  Two  for  $200  each,  and  1  each  for  $35,  $100,  $150,  $250,  $400; 
total,  $1,335.  Five  pay  10  per  cent,  interest,  1  eight  per  cent,  and  one  not 
given.  Forty-two  pay  rent:  One  pays  50  cents  per  month,  three  $1,  two 
$1.50,  five  $2,  one  $2.50,  sixteen  $2.70,  ten  $3,  three  $3.50  and  one  $8. 
Those  boarding  do  not  all  report  price  of  board.  Of  the  51  reporting,  one 
pays  $2  per  week,  eleven  $3  and  thirty-nine  $3.50.  Twenty-one  of  the 
foreigners  had  money  apon  arrival  in  this  coantry:  Foar  had  $10  each, 
three  $50,  two  $100,  two  $400,  and  one  each  $3,  $6,  $7,  $11,  $15,  $25,  $75, 
$275,  $500  and  $2,000 ;  total,  $4,107.  Forty-six  said  that  they  were  as  well 
off  as  five  years  ago,  44  said  that  they  were  better  off,  and  13  said  that  they 
were  not  as  well  off.  Of  the  13  who  said  that  they  were  not  as  well  off,  8 
gave  sickness  as  the  reason,  2  less  money,  1  bad  luck  and  2  gave  no  reason. 
To  the  qaestion,  how  do  wages  compare  with  previous  years  in  this  coantry  ? 
Forty-eight  replied  the  same,  56  better,  14  not  as  good  and  6  did  not  answer. 
One  reported  his  health  as  not  being  good  and  123  as  being  good.  Two  have 
a  life  insurance  of  $1,000  each  and  1  for  $2,000 ;  total,  $3,000.  Ten  belong  to 
benefit  societies  and  receive  $3  per  week  when  sick.  Four  own  organs  and 
40  own  sewing  machines.  Six  take  a  monthly  magazine  or  paper,  and  63  take 
weekly  papers. 
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THE  GYPSUM  HfDUSTRY. 


*'The  gjrpsam  deposits  of  Michigan,  that  are  readilj  workable,  are  iimited  to  a  few 
localities,  but  fortunately  they  are  at  those  points  of  sufficient  extent  and  accessibility 
to  Bnffioe  for  all  the  demands  that  may  be  make  upon  them  in  the  future.  The  most 
eixteiiflive  deposits  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  at  Alabaster,  Iosco 
<x>iinty.  At  each  of  these  localities  is  found  a  succession  of  thick  beds  of  gypsum,  com- 
mencing near  the  surface,  and  aggregating  many  feet  in  depth.  In  the  quarries  at 
Alabaster  the  upper  gypsum  bed  has  a  thickness  of  16  feet.  Commencing  a  few  miles 
south  from  Alabaster  point,  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  may  be  observed  the  plaster 
beds  which  lie  next  above  those  found  at  the  latter  locality^  and  which  rise  above  the 
SEorf ace  in  bluffs,  to  the  height  of  20  to  80  feet.  Near  the  head  waters  of  the  Auz  Qree 
river,  extending  west  from  Alabaster  for  nearly  40  miles,  gypsum  is  found  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil;  also  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  but  it  is  at  Grand  Rapids  that  the 
production  for  consumption  is  found.  Here  the  deposit  is  found  to  the  south  from  the 
city  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  extending  beyond  the  village  of  Grandville,  and  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  Grand  river  and  beneath  it,  extending  over  on  area  of 
ei^bt  or  ten  quare  miles,  and  lying  from  two  feet  to  seventy  feet  beneath 
the  surface.  In  this  region  the  upper  superficial  bed  has  a  thickness  of  six  to 
eif^t  feet,  and  lies  directly  Seneath  the  soil;  then  occurd  a  seam  of  soft  slate 
about  one  foot  in  thickness,  followed  by  a  bed  of  pure  gypsum  twelve  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  gypsum  at  Grand  Rapids  or  Alabaster  does  not  vary  materially  in  appearance 
or  quality.  It  is  found  of  various  shades  of  color,  gray-,  brown,  red,  yellow,  white  and 
mottled  like  castile  soap.  The  prevailing  colors  are  white,  rose  colored  and  gray. 
Oypsum  is  found  wherever  sulphuric  acid  comes  in  contact  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
is  also  formed  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  sulphuret  of  iron  and  limestone. 

In  the  arts  it  is  known  as  plaster  of  paris.  Alabastine  is  a  pure  granular  form  of  this 
rock;  pure  alabastine  is  of  a  delicate  white  color." — From  Report  of  Commissioner  of 
Mineral  Statistics,  1881. 

The  gypsum,  when  quarried,  is  broken  into  pieces.  At  the  mill  the  rock 
is  thrown  into  a  crasher,  which  prepares  it  for  the  pulverizer.  From  the 
pulverizer  it  is  conveyed  to  the  hopper  of  the  grinding  stone — which  is  jast 
the  eame  as  a  flouring  mill  stone — where  it  is  ground  into  fine  particles  suit- 
able for  land  plaster  or  stucco,  for  which  purposes  the  gypsum  is  used.  The 
plaster  used  for  making  stucco  is  conveyed  to  the  huge  kettles  where  it  is 
converted  into  stucco  by  calcination  or  heating  and  boiling. 
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All  of  the  gypsum  companies  in  the  United  States  do  business  through  a 
pooling  system  which  is  known  as  the  Western  Plaster  Agency^  with  head- 
quarters at  Ko.  100  Monroe  street^  Orand  Bapids.  Each  company  sells  all  of 
its  prodact  through  this  agency.  The  agency  consists  of  the  Qrand  Bapids 
Plaster  Oo.j  F.  Godfrey  &  Bro.,  Noble  &  Oo.^  Alabastine  Oo.,  of  Qrand  Bap- 
ids, Wyoming  Plaster  Co.,  of  Orandyille,  B.  F.  Smith's  quarry.  Alabaster, 
Iosco  Co.,  Fort  Dodge  Oypsum  Stucco  Go.  and  Iowa  Plaster  Oo.,  of  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  and  Marsh  &  Go.,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

The  quarry  of  F.  Godfrey  &  Bro.  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  Orand  river, 
1^  miles  south  of  Grand  Bapids.  The  work  of  quarrying  is  carried  on  only 
about  2^  months  in  the  summer  and  the  grinding  is  done  in  the  winter.  The 
gypsum  is  under  about  20  feet  of  surface,  which  is  stripped,  making  an  open 
quarry.  Twenty-five  men  are  employed.  Pay  cash  weekly;  no  store,  no 
dwellings. 

The  Grand  Bapids  Plaster  Co.  has  beds  in  the  town  of  Walker,  two  miles 
west  of  the  city.  The  beds  are  from  50  to  76  feet  nnder  the  surface,  and  are 
reached  by  shafts  from  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  extending  to  the  mine.  Thirty 
men  are  employed.  The  quarry  work  and  grinding  are  both  conducted  in 
the  winter  and  summer.  The  company  own  the  dwellings  but  charge  no 
rent.  No  store,  men  are  paid  cash  every  week.  The  company  has  an  invest* 
ment  of  $125,600,  and  has  been  in  operation  32  years.  For  the  year  ending 
June  1,  1888,  7,000  tons  of  plaster  was  produced.  Total  wages  paid,  $5,000 ; 
other  expenses  than  labor,  $800. 

Noble  &  Co.  have  quarries  in  the  township  of  Walker.  Employ  50  men, 
pay  cash  once  a  month,  no  store,  occupy  company's  dwelliugs  but  pay  no  rent. 
The  quarry  work  is  done  under  ground,  which  is  continued  the  year  rounds 
This  company  has  been  in  operation  9  years  and  has  a  capital  of  $72,500.. 
For  the  year  ending  July  1, 1888,  40,000  barrels  of  plaster  were  produced. 

The  Alabastine  Co.  operates  quarries  on  west  side  of  the  river,  three  miles 
from  the  city.  Employ  50  men.  Is  a  stripping  quarry ;  gypsum  from  12  to 
14  feet  below  the  surface.  Pay  cash  every  week ;  no  store ;  company  own 
dwellings  but  charge  no  rent.  The  company  has  $40,000  capital  and  has 
been  working  6  years,  and  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1888,  produced  8,000 
tons  of  plaster,  valued  at  $24,000.    Aggregate  wages  paid  for  the  year,  $19,248. 

Loren  Day,  proprietor  of  the  Wyoming  Mills  at  Grandville,  employs  20 
men.  The  surface  is  stripped  for  10  feet.  Pay  cash  monthly ;  no  store.  Do 
not  own  tenant  houses.  Work  in  the  quarry  is  carried  on  only  in  the  snin- 
mer,  but  the  grinding  or  mill  work  continues  both  summer  and  winter.  Mr. 
Day  has  an  investment  of  $60,000,  has  been  in  operation  12  years  and  pro-- 
duced  6,000  tons  of  plaster  last  year. 
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B.  E.  Smithy  proprietor  of  the  Western  Plaster  Works  at  Alabaster,  Iosco 
county,  owns  2,000  acres  of  land.  He  works  a  stripping  quarry,  the  gypsnm 
underlying  10  feet  of  snrface.  Employment  is  given  to  aboat  60  men  who 
rent  their  dwellings  of  Smith  and  trade  at  his  store.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
they  are  paid  the  balance  dne  them  in  cash.  The  men  receive  a  little  higher 
wages  than  at  the  Grand  Bapids  quarries,  bat  work  longer  hoars.  Of  the  30 
canvassed  in  this  qaarry  one  man  works  10  hours  a  day,  twenty-four  11  hours, 
and  one  each  12,  13,  14  and  16  hours. 

In  the  gypsum  industry  we  secured  a  total  canvass  of  193  names,  from 
which  we  give  the  following  sungnary:  Nationality:  Two  Englishmen,  55 
Hollanders,  43  Americans,  10  Swedes,  10  Canadians,  21  Irishmen,  44  Qer- 
mans,'l  Austrian,  1  Belgian,  1  Dane  and  5  Finns;  of  those  born  in  theXJ.  S., 
19  are  of  American  parentage,'  17  Irish,  5  Holland,  1  Poland  and  1  France* 
Occupations:  One  carpenter,  1  superintendent,  3  firemen,  2  water  boys,  1 
watchman,  1  driller,  6  millers,  6  engineers,  8  mill  hands,  3  stucco  boilers,  21 
teamsters,  64  laborers,  2  kalsominers,  4  blacksmiths,  7  foremen,  5  coopers, 
57  miners  and  1  dock  agent.  The  men  work  for  the  following  wages: 
One  50  cents  a  day,  thr^e  tl,  one  tl.lO,  eighty-three  $1.25,  one  $1.32,  three 
11.38,  six  $1.50,  one  $1.54,  two  $1.75,  five  $2,  one  $2.25,  two  $2.50,  one 
12.80,  two  $3,  one  $3.20,  two  by  piece-work,  forty-two  at  $32.50  a  month,  six 
136.83,  nineteen  $39,  one  $42.25,  four  $43.33,  one  $43.83,  three  $45.50,  one 
$47.66  and  one  $52.  Nationality  by  occupations :  Firemen,  3  Americans, 
2  Irishmen,  1  Swede,  1  Hollander;  watchman,  1  American;  driller,  1 
Hollander;  millers,  1  Dane,  2  Irishmen,  1  Swede  and  1  Qerman;  engineers, 
1  Irishman,  2  Americans  and  1  Hollander;  stucco  boilers,  3  Hollanders; 
teamsters,  1  Irishman,  6  Swedes,  4  Hollanders,  6  Americans;  miners,  5 
Americans,  7  Hollanders,  27  Germans,  9  Irishmen,  5  Finlanders,  1  English- 
man and  1  Austrian ;  laborers,  12  Germans,  5  Irishmen,  4  Oanadians,  12 
Americans,  30  Hollanders  and  1  Englishman ;  kalsominers,  1  Irishman  and 
1  American ;  blacksmiths,  2  Hollanders,  1  Irishman  and  1  German ;  coopers, 
1  Belgian,  3  Americans  and  1  Canadian;  dock  agent,  1  German ;  carpenter* 
1  American ;  superintendent,  1  American ;  water  boys,  1  American  and  1 
Hollander;  fireman,  1  Hollander,  1  Qerman  and  1  American.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  are  married  and  63  single.  Fourteen  have  no  children  and  116 
have  a  total  of  447  children.  The  nationality  of  those  having  no  children 
are,  5  Americans,  2  Hollanders,  2  Irishmen,  2  Oanadians,  1  German,  1 
Belgian  and  1  Swede.  There  are  37  children  by  American  parents  and  410 
by  foreign  parents.  The  number  attending  school  is  286.  The  number 
depending  upon  their  parents  for  support  is  301.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  men  work  10  hours  a  day,  twenty-four  11,  two  1^  and  one  each  13,  14 
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and  15.  Namber  of  months  worked  during  the  year:  One  man  worked  one 
month,  4  men  two  months,  5  three,  5  six,  2  seven,  12  eight,  25  nine,  28  ten, 
10  eleven  and  100  twelve.  Loss  of  time  from  sickness:  One  man  6  days, 
three  6,  two  12,  three  13,  one  18,  one  24,  five  26,  one  36,  one  48,  three  52 
and  one  78.    Loss  of  time  from  inability  to  obtain  work:     Two  12  days,  one 

13,  one  18,  five  26,  three  36,  thirteen  52,  one  39,  one  60,  one  66,  one  68,  four- 
teen 78,  one  90,  one  98,  three  104  and  one  156.  Loss  of  time  from  canses  not 
stated.:  One  man  lost  7  days,  one  12,  one  14,  one  18,  two  24,  five  26,  one  36, 
one  44,  one  47,  eight  52,  one  65,  one  75,  two  78,  one  104,  one  182.  Ages 
began  work :  One  at  7  years,  two  9,  twenty  10,  six  11,  fifty  12,  fifteen  13, 
forty-eight  14,  thirty-two  15,  twelve  16,  two  17,  two  18,  one  19,  one  20  and 
two  did  not  answer.  Namber  of  years  in  the  17.  S.  of  foreign-born:  Three  2 
months,  foar  3  months,  three  6  months,  eight  1  year,  seven  2,  four  3,  seven 
4,  ten  5,  sixteen  6,  seventeen  7,  eleven  8,  two  9,  ten  10,  six  11,  two  13,  two 

14,  five  15,  two  16,  two  18,  three  20,  four  21,  five  22,  one  23,  one  24,  two  25, 
one  28,  three  30,  one  33,  one  35,  one  36,  one  38,  one  39,  and  two  40.  Occn- 
pation  followed  in  the  old  country :  Two  salesmen,  82  farmers,  20  laborers, 
4  blacksmiths,  4  teamsters,  3  gardeners,  2  ship  carpenters,  and  1  cabinet 
maker,  weaver,  carpenter,  miller,  warden,  miner,  moulder  and  dike  worker. 
Wages  in  the  old  country,  per  month:  Two  at  t6.50,  four  $7.80,  eight 
$10.40,  one  $12,  five  $13,  one  $14,  six  $15.60,  one  $18,  three  $19.50,  one  $20, 
one  $26.  By  the  day :  Fourteen  at  25  cents,  eighteen  30  cts.,  two  35  ct&, 
one  38  cts.,  two  40  cts.,  nineteen  50  cts.,  one  55  cts.,  one  58  cts.,  two  60  cts., 
four  65  cts,  one  85  cts.,  six  75  cts.  and  one  $1.  Hours  for  a  day's  work  in  the 
old  country:  Fifty-one  worked  10  hours,  eleven  11,  fifty-six  12,  one  13,  one 
14  and  one  15.  Number  owning  homes  and  the  value:  One  $100,  six  $400, 
three  $500,  one  $530,  eight  $600,  one  $700,  three  $800,  eight  $1,000,  one 
$1,200,  one  $1,500,  one  $1,600,  one  $2,000,  one  $2,500  and  two  $5,000 ;  total 
$39,230.  Nineteen  are  mortgaged  for  a  total  sum  of  $5,827,  as  follows: 
Two  for  $100  each,  4  for  $200,  two  $250,  three  $300,  three  $400,  one  $600, 
two  $700,  one  $187,  and  one  $40.  Three  pay  8  per  cent  interest  and  sixteen 
7  per  cent.  For  rent  of  dwellings  the  men  pay:  Three  at  $1.25  per  month, 
three  $2,  one  $2.25,  one  $2.50,  nine  $3,  fifteen  $4,  three  $4.50,  ten  $5,  seven 
$6,  one  $10  and  33  have  rent  free.  Of  those  boarding  two  pay  $2  per  week ; 
four  $2.50,  nineteen  $3,  twenty-eight  $3.50,  one  $4  and  one  $5.  Total  annual 
earnings,  $72,834.  The  children  of  3  families  earn  $450.  Eight  men  sent 
$600  to  pay  passage  money  of  relatives  to  this  country.  Fifteen  sent  $1,800 
for  the  assistance  of  friends  in  the  old  country.  Eighty-three  men  saved  a 
total  sam  of  $7,065,  as  follows:  Eleven  $25,  five  $40,  twenty-two  $50,  three 
$30,  two  $60,  ten  $75,  one  $80,  one  $90,  thirteen  $100,  two  $125,  one  $150, 
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one  1160,  seven  $200^  two  $250  and  two  S300.  Thirty-four  foreigners  had 
$2,400  upon  arrival  in  this  country^  as  follows:  One  t7,  one  $8,  two  |10^ 
one  112,  one  113,  two  $15,  one  $20,  six  $25,  foar  $30^  two  $35,  two  $45,  one 
150,  one  $90,  three  $100>  one  $150,  one  $170,  two  $200,  one  $300  and  one 
1400.  Ninety  said  that  they  were  as  well  off  as  five  years  ago,  49  said  that 
they  were  better  off  and  7  said  that  they  were  not  as  well  off.  The  7  gave 
the  following  reasons  for  not  being  as  well  off:  One,  less  wages,  2  less  work, 
2  larger  families,  1  sickness,  and  one  poor  health.  Sixty-five  said  that  wages 
were  abont  the  same  as  in  previoas  years  in  this  conntry,  2  said  that  they 
were  better  and  74  said  that  they  were  lower,  while  52  did  not  answer.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  said  that  their  health  was  good,  8  fair  and  10  poor.  One 
man  has  a  life  insurance  of  $50,  one  $82,  two  $100,  one  $500,  one  $550,  six 
$600,  one  $1,000,  two  $2,000,  one  $3,000  and  one  $6,500.  Twenty-fonr 
belong  to  a  benefit  society  and  164  do  not.  Sixteen  receive  $3,  per  week 
benefit  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness,  four  $5,  one  $10^  two  $15  and  one  the 
Bum  not  stated.  One  man  owns  a  piano,  37  own  organs  and  72  own  sewing 
machines.    Sixteen  take  a  daily  paper,  93  a  weekly  and  4  a  monthly. 
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THE    STONE    INDUSTRY. 


"Building  stone  is  abundant  in  Michigan.  Numerous  quarries  of  sandstone  are 
f ooad  in  Jackson  county,  some  of  which  have  been  extensively  worked  for  many  years 
and  afford  a  fine  quality  of  building  stone.  Outcrops  of  sandstone  or  of  limestone 
snitable  for  building  purposes  occur  in  many  other  counties,  notably  Shiawassee,  Iosco, 
Kent,  Eaton,  Hillsdale,  Barry  and  Saginaw.  The  rocks  of  the  lower  peninsula  are 
limestone,  gypsum,  sand-rock  and  slates,  all  of  a  sedimentary  origin  and  horizontally 
bedded.  The  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  a  drift  covered  region,  and  the  underlying 
sedimentary  rocks  not  unfrequently  outcrop  in  the  central  and  more  elevated'  portions 
of  the  State;  these  outcrops  furnish  the  quarries  from  which  building  stone,  etc.,  are 
obtained.  In  the  rocks  of  the  lower  peninsula  are  found  all  the  elements  requisite  for 
baOding  material — stone,  lime  and  sand.  When  the  rocks  are  too  deeply  buried 
betneath  the  underlying  drift  to  be  available,  the  drift  itself  furnishes  fragments  and 

m 

boulders  in  sufficient  abundance  to  afford  all  the  necessary  material  for  foundations  of 
buildings. 

''In  the  upper  peninsula,  building  stone  exists  in  endless  quantities,  varied  and 
accessible  and  of  surpassing  excellence.  The  brownstene  of  Marquette  and  elsewhere 
in  the  peninsula,  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  in  the  world  for  beauty, 
durability  and  general  excellence.  The  quarry  at  Marquette  is  continuously  worked 
on  a  moderate  scale,  and  the  stone  finds  great  favor  with  the  architects  of  Chicago, 
Detroit  and  Cleveland." — From  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Mineral  Statistics,  1885. 

The  best  known  and  most  saccessfal  quarries  in  Michigan  are  those  at 
Marqnette  and  at  Portage  Entry.  The  firm  of  Furst,  Jacobs  and  Co., 
proprietors  of  the  operating  quarry  at  Marquette,  which  is  within  the  city 
limits,  employs  100  men.  .  The  Oommissioner  of  Mineral  says:  ^'The  stone 
has  a  rich,  warm,  brown  color,  and  is  of  a  medium  grained,  very  uniform 
texture.  Some  portions  of  the  bed  are  variegated.  It  weathers  well,  and  when 
seasoned  becomes  hard  and  is  not  then  affected  by  the  frost.''  Sixty-four 
workmen  responded  to  our  questions  in  this  quarry. 

In  the  red  stone  quarry  at  Portage  Entry  a  large  force  of  men  are  employed. 
Oar  enumerator  made  a  canvass  of  284  names,  bat  the  blanks  were  so  imper- 
fectly 611ed  out  that  only  122  could  be  used.  Furst,  Jacobs  and  Go.,  proprietors 
of  the  Portage  Entry  red  stone  and  Marquette  brown  stone  quarries,  would 
give  this  bureau  no  information  regarding  their  business. 
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In  Huron  county,  at  Bay  Port,  in  Winaor  township,  is  the  only  quarry  of 
limestone  utilized  for  building  purposes  in  the  State.  It  is  worked  by  the 
Saginaw,  Tascola  &  Huron  Railway  Company,  who  employ  45  men.  The 
company  own  320  acres,  100  of  which  is  qaarry  land.  The  first  strata  of  rock 
is  used  for  lime  and  is  four  feet  thick.  The  strata  underneath  is  a  dark 
blue  limestone  seven  feet  thick,  and  is  cut  into  block  building  stone,  which 
is  sold  principally  in  Bay  City,  Saginaw,  Flint  and  Grand  Rapids.  The  men 
are  employed  from  seven  to  nine  months  in  the  year ;  are  paid  cash  every 
month  and  trade  where  they  please,  as  the  company  run  no  store.  Our  table 
shows  a  canvass  of  26  men  in  this  qaarry. 

The  Waverly  Stone  Co.,  at  Holland,  was  organized  April  20,  1887,  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000.  The  company  own  20  acres  of  land  one  mile  from  the 
village.  Good  rock  for  foundation  stone  is  found  from  seven  to  eight  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  block  scone  at  seventeen  feet.  It  is  a  deep  blae  sand- 
stone, durable  and  will  stand  any  kind  of  weather.  Of  the  20  men  employed 
in  the  quarry  a  canvass  of  12  was  secured. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Ionia  is  located  the  Ionia  Stone  Quarry^ 
employing  20  men.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  20  years.  The  capital  in- 
vested is  $9,000.  The  stone  is  a  mottled  or  variegated  sand  rock,  easily  work- 
ed, and  has  stood  the  test  as  a  building  stone.  It  extends  over  an  area  of 
800  acres,  and  the  strata  is  60  feet  thick.  We  failed  to  secure  a  canvass  of 
this  quarry. 

A  sandstone  for  building  purposes  was  formerly  obtained  at  Flushing, 
Genesee  county,  bub  the  quarry  is  now  idle.  Sandstone  quarries  were  former- 
ly worked  at  Parma,  Sandstone,  Napoleon  and  Springport,  in  Jackson 
connty,  and  a  good  quality  of  building  stone  produced.  Work  in  now  sus- 
pended in  all  of  these  quarries. 

The  Michigan  Stone  Company  operate  a  quarry  at  Stony  Point,  Jackson 
county,  and  have  100  acres  of  leased  land.  The  rock  is  a  green  and  bnff 
sandstone.  The  company  own  a  boarding  house  hot  no  dwellings,  nor  do 
they  run  a  store.  The  men  are  paid  cash  every  month.  There  is  no  com- 
pany physician  or  relief  club. 

The  canvass  of  the  building  stone  industry  includes  a  total  of  259  names. 
The  nationalities  are :  Six  Englishmen,  31  Germans,  1  Swiss,  19  Canadians, 
8  Norwegians,  32  Swedes,  50  Americans,  16  Irishmen,  71  Finlanders,  4  Belgians^ 
3  Scotchmen,  9  Hollanders,  1  Polander.  4  Italians  and  4  Frenchmen.  Of 
those  born  in  the  United  States  25  were  of  American  parentage,  3  Canadian, 
7  Irish,  2  German,  one  Scotch,  1  English,  2  Spanish,  2  Holland  and  1  French. 
The  occupations  are:  Three  carpenters,  14  engineers,  3  machinists,  88 
laborers,  8  teamsters,  18  scabblers,  6drill  men,  1  errand  boy,  9  blacksmiths. 
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73  qnarrymen,  3  lime  burners,  1  superintendent,  16  stone  cutters,  3  stone 

sawyers,  2  steam  drillers,  3  miners,  1  molder,  2  firemen,  2  foremen,  1  chan- 

neler  and  1  derrick  man.    Wages  paid  per  month:  Ten  at  197.50,  fifty-nine 

145.50,  twenty-two  $32.50,  three  142.00,  sizty-two  $39,  forty-five  152,  six 

158.50,  two  141.60,  three  133.33,  fourteen  145.83,  two  137.50,  and  one  each 

$40,  $36.40,  $33.80,  $100,  $37,  $16,  $18,  $33,  $47.92,  $65.50,  $42.12,  $41.66, 

tl9.50,  $75,  $84,  $71.50,  $45,  $80,  $26,  two  at  $78,  four  $104  and  fiye  $65. 

Occupation  by  nationalities :  Blacksmiths,  two  Swedes  and  one  each  German, 

Scotch,  Irish,  Finn,  Canadian  and  2  Americans;  laborers,  14  Germans,  4 

Canadians,  1  Norwegian,  7  Swedes,  3  Americans^  4  Irishmen,  51  Finns  and  4 

Italians;  qnarrymen,  11  Germans,  6  Irishmen,   5  Finns,  15  Americans,  1 

Englishman,  3  Norwegians,  2  Belgians,  11  Swedes,  1  Scotchman,  8  Canadians, 

9  Hollanders  and  1  Polander ;  derrick  man,  1  Swede ;  machinists,  3  Americans; 

engineers,  1  German,  7  Americans,  1  Englishman,  3  Irishmen,  1  Swede  and 

1  Canadian ;  cooper,  1  American ;  carpenters,  2  Canadians  and  1  American ; 

drill  men,  2   Finns  and  1  each  Belgian,  Canadian,  Norwegian,  Irishman ; 

errand  boy,  Finn ;  fireman,  1  Irishman  and  1  Norwegian ;  Superintendent, 

American ;  miners,  2  Englishmen  and  1  German ;  channeler,  Canadian ;  lime 

bomers,  1  Canadian  and  2  Germans ;  teamsters,  4  Americans  and  one  each 

Englishman,  German,  Scot  and  Frenchman;  scabblers,  1  Belgian,  6  Swedes 

and  11  Finns;  steam  drillers,  1  Swede  and  1  American;  molder,  Swede; 

foremen,  1  Norwegian  and  1  Swede ;  stone  cutters,  1  Irishman,  9  Americans, 

1  German,  3  Frenchmen,  1  Scot  and  1  Englishman ;  stone  sawyers,  1  American 

1  Norwegian  and  1  Swede.    There  are  121  married  men  and  138  single.    Of 

the  married  men  100  have  children  and  21  have  none.    The  100  haye  a  total 

of  307  children.    Nationality  of  those  having  no  children:  Onewnerican,  2 

Hollanders,  3  Swedes,  2  Italians,  1  German  and  12  Finns.     The  foreigners 

haye  2(60  children  and  the  Americans  47.    Of  the  307  children  122  attend 

flchool  and  256  depend  upon  their  parents  for  support.     Hours  for  a  day^a 

work:  One  man  works  eleven  hours  and  258  ten  hours.     Number  of  months 

employed  during  the  year  :  One  man  1  month,  two  2,  five  3,  eight  4,  three 

4J,  seven  6,  thirty-two,  7,  one  7^,  seventeen  8,  two  8i,  sixteen  9,  four  9^, 

thirty-six  10,  four  10^,  sixteen  11,  nine  11^  and  ninety-six  12.     Loss  of  time 

from  sickness:  One  man  lost  4  days,  eleven  6,  one  7,  six  12,  thirteen  13,  two 

19,  four  24,  six  26,  one  30,  two  36,  four  39,  one  48,  four  52,  one  65,  one  208. 

Loss  of  time  from  inability  to  obtain  work :  four  men  78  days  each,  one  66, 

two  30,  twelve  52,  three  104,  thirteen  26,  two  39,  seven  72,  six  13,  five  24, 

two  36,  three  48,  and  one  each  19,  20, 12,  18,  60,  84  and  120.     Loss  of  tinie 

from  causes  not  stated:  Four  12  days,  two  13,  three  18,  six  24,  six  26,  two  36, 

four  39,  five  52,  two  130,  two  156,  one  each,  6,  8,  10,  16,  48,  54,  71,  78,  91, 
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100,  104.     Age  began  work ;  One  at  7  years,  five  8,  ten  9,  thirty-two  10,  ten 
11,  thirty-five  12,  thirty-seven  13,  forty-eight  14,  thirty  16,  forty-five  16,  eight 
17,  five  18,  one  19,  two  20,  one  21,  two  not  answered.     Number  of  years  in 
the  United  States  of  those  foreign  born :  One  1  month,  five  4  months,  thirteen 
6  months,  one  7  months,  three  8  months,  forty  1  year,  three  1^  years,  twenty- 
three  2  years,  thirteen  3,  eight  4,  fourteen  5,  fourteen  6,  nine  7,  eleven  8,  two 
nine,  four  10,  six  12,  three  13,  one  14,  six  15,  two  16,  two  17,  one  18,  six  20, 
six  22,  two  23,  two  26,  two  27,  one  31,  one  35  and  one  37.     Occupation  in  the 
old  country :  One  stone  cutter,  7  miners,  89  farmers,  2  firemen,  2  mill  hands, 
2  teamsters,  3  railroaders,  1  butcher,  55  laborers,  2  carpenters,  7  blacksmiths, 
2  engineers,  2  sailors,  1  sawyer,  1  quarryman,  1  watchmaker,  1  hack  driver,  1 
brick  maker,  1  mason  and  22  not  answered.    Wages  received  in  the  old  country: 
Per  week,  one  man  S2,  one  12.50;  per  day,  twelve  men  50  cts.  each,  four  45  cts., 
one  40  cts.,  seventeen  55  cts.,  two  75  cts*,  one  II,  one  $1.25,  one  11.50;  per 
month,  one  140,  one  t25,  sixteen  $14.30,  one  $9.10,  one  $20,  three  $11.70, 
two  $32.50,  one  $7,  seven  $26,  nine  $13,  six  $6.50,  one  $23.40,  two  $15.60» 
four  $19.50,  four  $8,  four  10  40,  three  $8.80,  two $20.80,  one  $16.66,  one  $8.50, 
one  $2.09,  one  $40,  one  $25.20,  eight  $5,  four  $4,  one  $2,  three  $14,  three 
$15,  one  $16,  one  $17,  one  $11,  four  $10,  one  $29.12,  one  $52,  one  $12,  one 
$9.88,  one  $30  and  40  not  answered.    How  many  hours  for  a  day's  work  in  the 
old  country:  Four  worked  8  hours,  two  9,  thirty  ten,  ten  11,  ninety-five  12, 
nine  13,  thirteen  14,  two  15,  four  16  and  9  not  answered.     Fifty-three  own 
their  own  homes,  valued  at  $43,005,  as  follows:  Five  $150  each,  three  $500, 
five  $200,  two  $800,  six  $700,  six  $1,400,  four  $1,000,  six  $600,  two  $900,  two 
$2,000,  and  1  each  $2,500,  $400,  $155,  $750,  $650,  $3,200,  $1,500,  $175,  $300, 
$5,000  an(^tl25.     Eighteen  are  mortgaged :  Six  for  $100  each,  four  $200,  two 
$400,  and  one  each  for  $175,  $150,  $250,  $1,000,  $500  and  $140;  total.  $4,415. 
One  pays  6  per  cent  interest,  two  7,  nine  8  and  three  10.     Those  renting  pay 
per  month:  Three  $5,  two  $4.50,  two  $5.50,  two  $7, four  $2,  six  $3,  three  $6, 
one  $1.50,  two  $3.50,  one  $2.50,  one  $8,  one  $10  and  eleven  free.     Those  who 
board  pay  as  follows:  Seven  $5  per  week,  two  $4.25,  fifty-five  $4.50,  one  $4.75, 
three  $4,  two  $3.50,  five  $3,  two  $5.50,  twenty  $3.15,  seven  $3.45,  one  $2.50, 
fifty-eight  $3. 75 ;  the  balance  not  answered.    The  total  annual  earnings  of  the 
men  are  $112,684.83,  of  the  children  $285.     Twenty-eight  sent  a  total  Bum  of 
$1,742,  to  the  old  country  to  pay  the  passage  of  friends  to  this  country.  Eighty- 
two  sent  for  the  assistance  of  relatives  in  the  old  country  the  sum  of  $8,275» 
Eighty-two  saved  during  the  year  a  total  sum  of  $13,279,  as  follows :   Seven 
$50,  two  $65,  four  $75,  two  $88,  twenty-two  $100,  thirteen  $150,  eight  $200, 
two  $2^5,  five  $300,  two  $375,  two  $175,  and  one  each  $25,  $70,  kU5y  $460, 
$14,  $700,  $400,  $320,  $350,  $220,  $275,  $120,  $60.     Sixty-nine  had  a   total 
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of  t2y68?  on  arriyal  in  this  country  and  165  nothing.  Of  those  who  answered 
the  qnoBtion  230  said  that  they  were  as  well  off  as  five  years  ago,  7  said  that 
they  were  not  and  3  said  that  they  were  better  off.  Those  who  were  not  so 
well  off  gave  as  a  reason  :  One  less  money,  1  out  of  work,  4  less  wages  and  1 
every  reason.  In  reply  to  the  question '  as  to  how  wages  compared  with 
previona  years  in  this  country  99  replied  about  the  same,  31  better  and  23 
lower.  In  regard  to  the  present  state  of  health  255  replied  good,  2  not  good 
and  2  fair.  Twenty-three  men  have  a  total  life  insurance  of  $27,700,  as 
follows:  Three  1500,  thirteen  11,000,  five  92,000,  one  13,000  and  one  $200. 
Twelve  belong  to  a  benefit  society  and  receive  the  following  sums  per  week 
when  sick:  Two  13,  three  $5,  one  $6,  three  110,  one  tl5  and  two  not  stated. 
Three  own  pianos,  24  organs  and  46  sewing  machines.  Thirteen  take  a  daily 
newspaper,  93  a  weekly  and  21  a  monthly. 
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THE  COPPER  INDUSTRY. 


The  inexhaustible  copper  deposits  of  the  northern  peninsula  supply  the 
larger  share  of  the  copper  produced  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  the  world. 
Few  people  realize  the  extent  of  the  copper  wealth  of  Michigan  or  comprehend 
the  magnitude  of  the  copper  industry — ^from  the  process  of  mining  to  the 
operation  of  the  rock  house  and  stamp  mill  and  final  purification  and  prep- 
aration for  market  in  the  smelting  works. 

''Copper  mining  in  Michigan  has  become  a  very  uniform  industry:  prices  may  vary 
bat  the  work  at  the  mines  goes  on  steadily  with  little  apparent  change.  There  is  aXk 
the  ^while  a  gradual  increase  in  the  magnitude  of  the  operations,  resulting  in  an  increased 
production  and  a  corresponding  lessening  of  cost.  Copper  mining  requires  a  great 
preliminary  outlay,  the  work  cannot  be  successfully  prosecuted  otherwise.  The  rock, 
after  it  is  mined,  unless  it  is  mass  copper,  must  be  crushed  and  stamped  to  great  fineness 
and  washed  to  separate  the  copper  from  the  rock,  and  the  copper  finally  smelted  before 
it  is  sold.  All  these  successive  manipulations  require  the  procurement  of  mechanical 
applianees  that  are  very  elaborate  and  costly.  Great  skill  and  experience  are  essential 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  direction  of  such  work.  No  copper  mine  in  Michi- 
gan can  be  successfully  operated  otherwise  than  by  all  this  necessary  outlay.  As  soon 
as  it  has  become  established  that  the  lode  is  sufficiently  good  to  justify  its  permanent 
working  then  the  rock  house  and  stamp  mill  must  be  provided.  Hundreds  of  thoiisanda 
of  dollars  must  be  thus  judiciously  expended  before  the  mine  becomes  established  as  a 
working,  paying  enterprise. ** — From  Beport  Commissioner  of  Mineral  Statistics,  1886» 

For  the  past  few  years  copper  mining  has  not  been  a  paying  inyestment  ta 
the  stockholders,  except  with  a  few  companies.  Since  December,  1887,  how- 
ever, the  advance  in  price  brought  on  a  boom  in  copper  mining,  and  1888 

will  be  remembered  as  a  year  of  prosperity. 

''The  contrast  between  the  prosperity  of  the  business  now  and  what  it  was  a  few 
months  ago,  and  in  fact  what  it  has  been  for  two  years  past,  is  indeed  gratifying. 
Dttring  the  years  1885,  '86  and  '87,  the  average  price  at  which  Lake  Superior  copper 
sold  wae  within  a  fraction  of  11  cents  per  pound;  but  suddenly,  in  December,  1887,  the 
price  advanced  from  12  to  18  cents.  More  recent  arrangements  have  been  made  by  all 
the  leading  copper  mining  companies,  with  what  is  known  as  the  French  Copper  Syndi- 
cate, for  the  sale  of  all  the  copper  produced  for  several  ensuing  years  at  a  minimum  price 
of  13^  cents  per  pound,  or  at  the  fixed  price  of  18^  cents,  with  the  agreement  that  if  copper 
shall  be  worth  more  than  this  fixed  amount,  the  excess  shall  be  divided  equally  between 
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the  syndicate  and  the  produoera.  Muoh  confidence  is  felt  in  the  financial  strength  of 
the  syndicate,  and  its  ability  to  meet  its  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  copper.  Their 
experience  for  the  past  three  years  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  they  can  produce 
copper,  nearly  all  of  them,  for  10  cents  per  pound.  For  three  years  the  Atlantic,  Frank- 
lin, Osceola,  etc.,  have  mined  copper  and  sold  it  at  an  average  of  11  cents  per  pound 
and  have  made  a  little  money;  but  it  has  been  too  close  a  business;  the  margin  is  too 
small;  they  are  exhausting  the  mines,U8ing  up  machinery, in  fact,  borrowing  of  the  future. 
Not  that  they  have  been  running  in  debt,  but  in  various  ways  there  has  been  a  degree  of 
economy  exercised  that  may,  no  doubt,  be  likened  to  borrowing  of  the  future— changes 
and  improvements  that  were  desirable  have  been  put  off  to  the  future.  With  copper  sell- 
ing permanently  at  10  cents  the  large  number  of  our  copper  mines  could  have  little  value. 
It  would  become  with  most  of  the  companies  a  mere  struggle  for  existence.  Leaving: 
out  the  Calumet  and  Hecla,  Tamarack  and  the  Quincy,  the  others  must  have  more  than 
10  cents  to  be  valuable  mines.  Naturally  the  rise  in  the  price  of  copper  has  occasioned 
a  considerable  increase  of  activity  in  the  working  of  the  mines  previously  in  operation, 
and  has  caused  steps  to  be  taken  to  put  mto  operation  some  that  were  idle.  With  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  copper,  there  was  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  stocks  of  the  companiee. 
Some  of  them  have  doubled  in  value  in  a  few  weeks*  time,  and  the  fortunate  possessors 
have  been  enriched  accordingly.  Some  of  the  stocks  wiU  still  go  higher.  There  is  a 
pleasant  prospect  spread  out  for  the  copper  mining  industry." — From  Report  Commis- 
sioner Mineral  Statistics,  1887. 

The  history  and  resources  of  the  copper  country;  the  discoyery  of  the 
mineral  in  the  Ontonagon  river  and  the  development  of  this  important  in- 
dustry from  that  first  find  to  the  present  time;  the  great  improvement  in 
mining  machinery  and  the  application  of  all  the  inventions  and  discoyeries 
of  science  to  the  mining  of  copper^  would  fill  a  volume.  That  work,  how- 
ever, belongs  to  another  State  Oommissioner ;  that  of  Mineral  Statistics, 
Hon.  0.  D.  Lawton,  whose  able  and  ezhanstive  reports  are  invaluable  to  thoB<j 
who  are  interested  in  mining,  mineralogy  and  geology.  The  work  of  this 
bureau  relates  to  the  wages,  surroundings  and  social  condition  of  the  miners 
and  other  laborers  employed  in  the  mines,  surface  work,  stamp  mills  and  smelt- 
ing works.  We  give  below,  as  a  preface,  a  sketch  of  how  copper  is  produced, 
from  the  mining  to  the  stamp  mill  work,  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Mineral  Statistics  for  1878 : 

^'  The  lode  having  been  satisfactorily  tested  by  surface  examination,  shafts  are  start- 
ed at  convenient  distances  apart.  The  shafts  vary  in  dimensions,  but  10  by  14  feet  is 
a  good  working  shaft.  In  Lake  Superior  copper  mines  the  shafts  are  sunk  as  the  dip 
of  the  lode,  whatever  angle  it  may  be.  Thence  these  shafts  are  incline  planes.  They 
are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  at  which  point  the  first  level  is  started  and  is  run  from 
shaft  to  shaft  tmtil  the  whole  number  of  shafts  are  connected  by  a  continuous  gallery, 
or  drift.  The  shafts,  while  the  drifts  are  opening,  are  sunk  away  to  the  second  level ; 
the  second  level,  in  due  time,  is  opened  like  the  first,  and  so  on  down.  Between  the 
shafts,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  and  convenience  in  stoping,  minor  shafts  are  sunk, 
called  winzes.  The  mine  thus  opened  is  like  the  rectangular  blocks  on  a  city  map  tilted 
up;  the  shafts  and  drifts  are  main  streets  crossing  each  other,  and  the  winzes  are 
alleys.    The  solid  blocks  of  veinstone  bounded  by  the  streets  are,  if  the  whole  lode  is 
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i¥orkable,  taken  oat  exoepting  pillars  of  rock  leffc  to  support  the  hanging  wall  and 
keep  the  mine  from  coming  together.  This  work  is  called  stoping.  The  shafts  are 
<$ribbed  from  the  surface  down  to  solid  rock  with  square  timberjandj  plank.  In  large 
mines  like  the  Calumet,  one  shaft  is  used  as  a  hoisting  shaft,  in  which  is*  laid  the  rail 
track,  one  as  a  pump  shaft,  while  another  or  intermediate  opening,  is  fitted  for  the 
man  engine,  the  use  of  which  machine  is  to  take  the  men  in  and  outjthe  mine.  In  the 
mine  we  find  a  populous  of  busy  workers;  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  damp  and 
murky.  The  only  light  is  that  from  the  lamp  on  the  hats  of  the  men,  or  head-lights 
<m  the  rock  cars.  Each  level  is  provided  with  tram-roads;  the  cars  are  pushed  along 
by  men  to  and  from  the  shafts,  where  the  loaded  rock  is  dumped,  into  the  skips.  All 
■along  the  drifts  are  immense  timbers,  set  near  together  and*reaching  diagonally  from 
one  waU  to  the  other.  These  timbers  are  oaUed  staUs  or  stulls,  and  serve  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  walls  firom  coming  together  and  closing  the  mine.  With  lagging  thrown 
upon  them,  a  platform  is  made  for  the  rock  falling  from  the  stopes  above,  which  plat- 
form also  protects  the  workmen  in  the  level  and  on  the  tramways,  ^Most'of  the  mining 
J0  now  done  with  the  steam  drills  and  air  compressors.  The  iron  cars,  or  skips,  into 
which  the  misers  dump  the  ore-rock,  hold  several  tons,  and  are  held  by  large  wire 
ropes,  which  pass  over  pulleys  to  the  drum  of  the  engine.  The  movements  of  these 
skips  is  regulated  with  great  precision  by  bell  signals,  from  under  ground;  and  to  the 
man  at  the  drum  the  position  of  the  skip,  at  any  depth,  is  told  by  an  ingenious  little 
indicator.  The  skip  come  up  out  of  the  mine  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  which  is  carried 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  ground  for  convenience  in  handling  the  rook, 
-dumps  itself,  and  returns  whence  it  came.  The  skip  dumps  its  load  into  a  car  resting  on 
-a  horizontal  tram  road,  which  car,  moved  by  an  endless  rope,  moves  off  at  a  consider, 
able  speed  to  the  rock-breaking  house,  where  it  dumps  itself  and  immediately  returns 
to  its  proper  position.  The  rock  from  each  sftiaf t  has  the  same  common  destination, 
the  great  receiving  rock  house.  There  the  large  blocks  of  copper-tied  conglomerate 
are  first  crushed  under  a  ponderous  steam  hammer;  it  operates  .vertically  in  slides,  and 
has  the  lower  end  beveled  off.  The  motive  power  is  a  steam*cylinder  on  top.  Broken 
by  this  great  hammer  the  pieces  of  rock  fall  into  a  number  of  large  and  small  Blake 
rock-breakers,  whose  corrugated  iron  jaws  crunch  them  up  remorselessly.  From  these 
breakers  the  comminuted  conglomerate  falls  into  shutes,  and  from  these  it  is  drawn 
into  cars.  A  train  of  cars,  drawn  by  a  locomotive  engine,  moves  off  to  the  stamp  mill, 
where  the  copper  rock  is  dumped  into  large  bins  placed  at  the  top  of  the  mill.  The 
stamps  now  begin  their  work  of  further  reduction;  the  rock  is  thrown  into  the  hoppers 
of  the  great  steam  stamp,  which  strikes  a  blow  of  many  tons  eighty  times  a  minute, 
smashing  the  rock  into  mimute  pebbles,  fine  sand  and  slime,  which  is  washed  from 
under  the  head  by  a  stream  of  water,  and  carried  by  the  same  agent  to  the  washers  set 
-on  an  inclined  fioor,  where,  by  a  process  of  jigging,  in  f resh'supplies  of  water,  the  gravel 
and  sand  are  separated  from  the  freed  copper,  which,  owing  to  its  greater  specific 
gravity,  settles  to  the  bottom  on  the  sieves,  while  the  sand  is  carried  over  the  apron  to 
the  waste  launder  and  is  washed  out  into  the  lake.  The  copper  rock  is  subjected  to 
repeated  washings,  and  even  the  fine  slimes  are  carefully  treated  upon  slime  tables. 
Tet  quite  a  percentage  of  fine  copper  goes  to  waste  in  spite  of  ^the  most  ingenious  con- 
trivances to  save  it.  The  mineral,  or  washed  copper,  having  been  graded,  is  packed 
into  barrels  and  sent  to  the  smelting  works,  where,  passing  through  fire,  it  is  purified 
irom  all  rock  remaining,  and  cast  into  ingots,  bolts,  bars  and  cakes." 

That  section  where  a  mine  is  situated  and  operate!,  is  called  in  miners' 
12 
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parlance  ^'  the  location/'  which  really  means  a  mine  Tillage.  A  description  of 
one  mine  location  is  nearly  a  description  of  all^  so  far  as  relates  to  general 
features  and  social  conditions.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mine  are  the  dwellings, 
generally  cheaply  constructed,  some  of  logs  and  others  frame.  These  are 
rented  by  the  company  to  their  employes.  Occasionally  a  miner  owns  his 
own  home.  A  few  own  the  house  they  live  in  but  not  the  ground  upon  which 
the  building  is  erected.  The  companies  will  not  sell  land  but  lease  building* 
lots  to  their  employes  for  a  term  of  five  years>  with  the  privilege  of  renewing, 
under  certain  conditions.  They  charge  a  ground  rent  for  the  land.  When 
a  man  leaves  the  employ  of  the  mining  corporation  he  must  sell  his  dwell- 
ing to  the  company.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  its  value  appraisers 
are  appointed.  So  those  who  are  employed  in  the  mining  industry  are  not 
home  owners. 

With  few  exceptions  the  returns  of  our  canvassers  show  that  the  men 
enjoy  good  health  ;  2^973  men  said  that  they  had  good  healthy  and  two  re- 
ported better  health  than  when  they  began  work.  Only  95  reported  poor 
health.  The  replies  of  the  latter  were  as  follows:  Poor  53,  fair  19,  bad  10, 
not  good  5,  sickly  4,  medium  2,, very  poor  1,  and  I  delicate. 

Situated  as  the  mines  are  in  the  northern  peninsula,  where  the  air  is  pure 
and  invigorating,  the  conditions  are  naturally  favorable  for  healthy  commu- 
nities. It  would  seem  from  the  nature  of  the  work  as  if  mining  proper 
would  injure  the  health,  as  all  of  the  mines  are  wet  and  the  miners  are  ex- 
posed to  the  dripping  water  and  dampness.  They  are  always  well  protected 
with  rubber  and  oil  cloth  suitings  and  reported  their  health  as  being  good 
when  our  canvass  was  made. 

The  water  used  for  domestic  purposes  is  obtained  from  wells,  and  on  som 
of  the  locations  is  not  very  good.  In  the  spring  the  occupauts  of  all  th 
dwellings  are  required  to  rake  up  the  rubbish  in  their  yards  and  clean  up  the 
winter's  accumulation  of  garbage, which  is  carted  away  by  the  company's  team- 
sters. With  this  exception  but  little  attention  is  given  to  sanitary  conditions. 
There  is  no  sewerage  system,  but  the  lay  of  the  ground  is  generally  such 
that  the  natural  drainage  is  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  surface  water.  In 
some  of  the  townships  the  mine  physician  is  the  health  officer.  For  the 
safety  and  health  of  the  men  who  work  under  the  ground  every  precaution 
has  been  taken.  The  mines  are  well  supplied  with  fresh  air.  The  mode  of 
ingress  and  egress  is  the  man  engine.  In  copper  mining  there  is  no  danger 
from  gas  explosions  as  there  is  in  coal  mines.  There  is  an  occasional  acci- 
dent from  blasting  or  from  falling  rock.  For  blasting  purposes  the  common 
black  powder  is  no  longer  used.  Hercules  or  giant  powder  has  been  sub- 
stituted in  its  place. 

In  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  experienced  men  are  employed  to  do  all  of  the 
blasting.  Some  of  the  miners  claim  that  this  system  lessens  the  danger  and 
is  an  improvement  over  the  old  way  of  allowing  each  man  to  fire  his 
own  blast,  while  others  claim  to  the  contrary.  We  received  a  report  from  nine 
mines,  and  in  eight  there  were  twenty- five  men  killed  during  the  year.  Eight 
were  caused  by  falling  rock,  five  by  falling  in  the  mine,  four  by  riding  in  the 
skip,  and  the  cause  of  six  was  not  reported. 

Every  county  has  a  mine  inspector,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  each  copper 
mine  at  least  once  a  year,  and  oftener  if  in  his  judgment  necessary.  The 
inspector  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  Of  the  ten  supervisors  in 
Houghton  county  three  are  mine  superintendents  and  three  clerks  in  the^ 
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office  of  mining  companies.  The  appointment  shonld  be  made  by  the 
governor.  The  law  shonld  also  be  further  amended^  making  it  obligatory 
upon  mine  inspectors  to  report  the  Retails  of  all  accidents  to  this  bureau^ 
and  it  would  better  serve  the  purpose  for  which  the  office  was  created  if  all 
mine  inspectors  were  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor^  as  are 
the  factory  inspectors  in  other  States. 

Every  company  has  a  mine  physician ;  some  two  or  more,  according  to  the 
number  of  men  employed.  The  Calumet  and  Hecla  has  six  in  its  service. 
The  mine  physician  is  paid  a  regular  salary  by  the  emplojes  of  the  mine, 
the  sum  being  deducted  every  month  from  their  wages.  The  amount  variea 
at  different  mines.  About  the  usual  sum  is  $1  per  month  for  married  men 
and  fifty  cents  for  single  men.  This  entitles  them  and  their  families  to  free 
medicine  and  medical  attendance  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.  The  com- 
pany appoints  the  physician,  the  men  having  no  voice  in  the  selection.  At 
some  of  the  mines  the  men  are  provided  with  nurses ;  at  others  the  sitting 
up  with  and  care  of  the  sick  is  by  volunteers  from  among  their  fellow  work- 
men. The  Calumet  and  Hecla  and  the  Tamarack  and  Osceola  have  hospital 
buildings  where  the  employes  are  furnished  with  comfortable  quarters, 
nurses  and  medical  attendance  when  sick  or  injured.  The  Calumet  and 
Hecla  hospital  is  in  Calumet.  The  Osceola  and  Tamarack  use  the  same 
hospital,  which  is  on  the  Osceola,  located  at  Opechee.  The  Calumet  and  Hecla 
has  a  system  of  relief  known  as  the  Employes'  Aid  Fund,  which  is,  as  the 
name  implies,  an  aid  and  not  an  insurance  fund.  All  employes  who  desire 
'contribute  50  cents  a  month,  whether  married  or  single.  Boys  who  earn  less 
than  130  per  month  contribute  25  cents  a  month,  and  are  entitled  to  half 
benefits.  To  the  amount  contributed  by  the  men  the  company  add  an  equal 
sum.  Last  year  the  men  contributed  to  the  fund  $15,443,  and  the  company 
contributed  the  same,  making  a  total  of  $30,886.  The  fund  also  received 
from  other  sources  $2,714.14.  When  a  contributing  member  is  sick,  or  is 
disabled  by  accident  while  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  he  receives  $25  a 
month,  but  for  no  longer  a  time  continuously  than  eight  months.  In  case  of 
death  by  accident  while  at  work  the  family  of  deceased  receive  $500.  If 
crippled  partially  but  permanently  in  one  limb,  he  receiyes  $300.  No  relief 
is  paid  in  case  of  death  by  sickness.  The  company  treasurer  is  also  treasurer 
of  the  fund.  All  applications  for  aid  must  be  made  to  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  mine  physician  longest  in  office,  the  chief  mining  captain  and  one 
miner  to  be  chosen  by  the  two  former.  Their  decision  is  final  in  all  cases. 
The  fund  paid  out  in  aid  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1888,  $34,839.19.  The 
fund  now  amounts  to  $62,073.76. 

No  reading  rooms  or  libraries  are  provided  by  the  companies  for  their 
men.  The  Calumet  and  Hecla  has  a  reading  room  for  its  office  em- 
plo3e3.  The  township  libraries  supply  the  demands  of  those  who  have  any 
inclination  for  reading.  The  educational  work  is  carried  on  through  the 
public  or  district  schools. 

Almost  all  nationalities  are  employed  in  the  mines  except  Chinese  and 
colored  men.  The  nationalities  are:  American,  631;  English,  652;  Fin- 
landers,  386;  Canadian  (nearly  all  French),  330;  Germans,  221;  Irish,  210; 
Anstrians,  156;  Polanders,  120;  Swedes,  104;  Norwegians,  103;  Italians, 
61;  Scotchmen,  51;  Swiss,  14;  French,  13;  Welsh,  6;  Nova  Scotia,  4; 
Hollanders,  3;  Danes,  2;  Eussia,  1;  Spain,  1;  Australia,  1;  total,  3,070. 
Many  of  the  mine  superintendents  and  nearly  all  of  the  captains  and  bosses 
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are  Gornishmen.  They  are  the  natural  born  miners.  There  is  no  American 
labor  employed  in  the  copper  mines^  or  in  fact  in  any  of  the  indnstriee  treated 
upon  in  this  report.  Of  the  3^070  men  employed  in  the  copper  industry, 
2,439  are  foreigners,  and  631  were  bom*  In  the  United  States.  Of  these  631 
the  parentage  of  71  is  not  reported;  475  are  children  of  foreign  parents  and 
only  82  are  children  of  American  parents.  Of  the  475  children  of 
foreigners,  175  had  English  parents,  143  Irish,  94  German,  32  Canadian,  7 
Swiss,  7  Scotch,  5  French,  4  Poland,  4  Swede  and  4  Norwegian. 

The  prevailing  religious  sentiment  is  Methodist,  Lutheran  and  Catholic. 
The  membership  of  the  Methodist  church  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the 
English  or  Cornish  people.  The  Finns,  Swedes  and  Norwegians  are  Luther- 
ans. The  Iridh,  Italians,  Germans,  French  Canadians,  Polanders  and 
Austrians  are  Catholics.  Some  of  the  Germans  and  Italians  are  free- 
thinkers. 

The  Temple  of  Honor,  Good  Templars  and  other  temperance  organizations 
have  lodges  in  the  mining  section,  and  are  creating  a  temperance  sentiment. 
The  membership  of  these  societies  is  made  up  principally  of  English,  Finns, 
Swedes  and  Norwegians.  The  drinking  habit  is  a  prevailing  vice,  and  yet  it 
is  no  worse  then  in  the  manufacturing  towns  in  southern  Michigan.  I  have 
Been  more  disorderly  conduct  and  more  drunkenness  on  a  Saturday  night  in 
lower  peninsula  cities  than  I  saw  in  a  three  weeks'  sojourn  in  the  copper  mining 
district.  No  saloons  are  allowed  upon  any  of  the  mining  locations,  but  the 
men  buy  their  liquor  in  the  towns. 

Many  of  the  men  are  members  of  fraternal  organizations,  such  as  the  Sons 
of  St.  George,  Foresters,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  A.  0.  17.  W.,  Odd 
Fellows  and  kindred  societies,  and  derive  many  social  advantages  from  their 
connection  therewith.  There  are  no  labor  unions  of  any  kind  among  the 
men.  as  it  is  understood  that  the  mining  companies  are  opposed  to  labor 
organizing. 

A  few  of  the  more  thrifty  and  prudential  have  provided  for  their  families 
by  life  insurance^nly  369  out  of  a  total  of  3,070. 

In  the  copper  industry  the  men  have  employment  all  the  year  round,  and 
there  is  no  suspension  of  work  during  the  winter  season  as  in  the  iron  mines. 
The  miners  work  by  contract,  so  much  per  cubic  fathom — the  old  Cornish 
mode  of  mining.  The  old  system  of  hammer  and  hand  drill  has  been  done 
away  with,  and  the  steam  drill  substituted.  This  very  much  lessens  the 
manual  labor  of  the  miners,  and  one  superintendent  affirms,  prolongs  his  life 
at  least  ten  years.  The  miners  pay  for  their  own  powder,  fuse  and  steel.  In 
the  past  no  boys  have  been  employed  in  the  copper  mines,  as  there  was  no 
work  that  they  could  do.  A  good  many  are  now  employed  as  tool  boys. 
Boys,  to  some  extent,  are  also  employed  in  the  stamp  mills.  They  all  claim 
to  be  over  14  years  of  age. 

The  pay  days  at  all  of  the  mines  are  monthly,  when  the  men  receive  cash. 
At  two  or  three  of  the  mines  there  is  a  store  on  the  location,  where  the  men 
trade;  the  amount  deducted  monthly  and  the  balance  paid  in  cash.  There 
is  now  no  scrip  or  order  system  in  vogue. 

A  few  facts  not  appearing  in  the  general  summary  are  noted  here :  Of  the 
3,070  employes,  129  take  a  monthly  newspaper  or  magazine,  971  a  weekly  and 
179  a  daily.  Twenty-six  families  own  a  piano,  228  an  organ  and  1,344  a  sewing 
machine.  The  children  of  45  families  only  earned  wages  during  the  year, 
which  amounted  to  a  total  sum  of  $13,438.     To  the  question :  Are  you  as 
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well  off  as  five  years  ago?  only  169.  replied  no.  To  the  second  question:  If 
not,  in  what  respect?  84  replied  less  pay,  15  sickness,  11  loss  by  fire,  2  finan- 
cially, 27  less  money,  4  larger  family,  1  not  so  well,  5  in  debt,  1  lost  money 
that  he  had  saved,  2  am  oldei!,  1  married  now,  2  lost  in  speculation,  2  drinks, 
2  in  every  respect,  1  poorer,  4  more  to  provide  for,  2  hurt,  .1  'harder  times 
and  2  bad  ]uck.  Only  452  own  homes  of  their  own,  and  of  this  number  28 
are  mortgaged  for  a  total  of  $10,380.  There  are  1,862  married  men  and  they 
ha?e  6,643  children,  of  which  2,365  attend  school. 

The  canvassers  appointed  by  this  bureau  for  the  Ontonagon  district  failed 
to  do  their  work,  and  our  report  contains  nothing  from  that  county.  From 
Keweenaw  county  we  received  a  canvass  of  the  Copper  Falls,  Allouez  and 
Central  mines.  In  Houghton  county  the  following  mines  were  canvassed ; 
Qaincy,  Franklin,  Huron,  Atlantic,  Calnmet  and  Hecla,-  Osceola,  Tamarack 
and  Eearsarge,  the  smelting  works  &t  Hancock  and  the  smelting  works  and 
stamp  mills  on  Torch  Lake.  There  are  employed  by  the  above  companies, 
according  to  figures  furnished  us  from  their  offices,  a  total  of  5,516  men. 
Of  this  number  we  secured  a  canvass  of  3,070,  of  which  573  were  imperfect 
and  are  excloded  from  table  No.  7,  which  contains  2,497  names.  This 
written  summary,  however,  was  made  from  the  total  of  3,070  nam€«,  the 
questions  herein  referred  to  being  all  properly  answered. 

The  following  table  comprises  statistics  from  the  nine  mining  companies 
reporting  to.  this  office,  relating  to  capital  invested,  number  of  men 
employed,  aggregate  wages  paid,  copper  produced,  value,  etc. 
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Table  No.  8,— Summary  by  NatUmalitiea  of  the  labor  employed  in   the   Fire   Clay, 

special  canvassers  and  shown  in  Tables 


NatlTlty. 


America 

England 

Oanada 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Oennany 

Prussia 

Norway , 

Poland 

Sweden , 

Aufttria 

Finland 

Italy 

Russia 

Newfoandland.. 
France 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Belgium. 

Wales 

New  Brunswick, 
Holland 


JS 


148 
65 
89 
67 
M 

71 

87 

8 
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49 

1 

7e 
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1 
1 
6 

1 
1 
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18 
1 

64 
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» 
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13.24- 

12.6  + 

17.7  + 
16.3+ 

9.7  + 
4.6  + 
8.6  + 
11.5 
6.0+ 

13 

2.1  + 
1.26 
6 

X 
19.1  + 

13 
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10.2 
12.8+ 
19 
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39 
40 
33 
16 
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81 
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20 
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TABLE  NO.  10.— Statement  by  Engliahmen  enga^fed  in  the  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Coal, 
Chrindstane,  Oypsum,  Stone  and  Copper  Industries,  shotoing  occupation  and  wages 
received  in  England,  and  occupation  and  present  wages  in  Michigan. 


Oecnpatlon  in 
England. 

Wages  per  Month 
Received  in  Eng- 
land. 

Present  OoenpatloD 
in  Michigan. 

Wages  per  Month 
in  Michigan. 

Oconpatlon  in 

Wages  per  Month 
Received  in  Eng- 
land. 

Present  Ooonpation 
in  Michigan. 

Wages  par  Month 
in  Mlehigan. 

fAXxiVT.,  -  -..-  - 

$15  00 
15  00 

15  00 

16  00 
15  00 

20  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 

16  00 

15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
20  00 
15  00 

15  00 
15  00 
20  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 

17  50 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 

16  00 
15  00 
15  00 
80  00 
15  00 

15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
20  00 

15  00 

15  00 

16  00 
20  00 

18  00 

18  00 
16  UO 
16  00 
16  CO 
20  00 

Miner........... 

$48  00 
48  00 
48  00 
50  00 
60  00 

45  00 
48  00 
47  00 
47  00 
47  00 

47  00 

47  00 

48  00 
65  00 
60  00 

50  00 
50  00 
50o0 
50  » 
50  00| 

50  00 
60  00 
47  00 
60  00 
47  00 

47  00 
60  00 
60  00 
47  00 

47  00 

60  00 
50  00 
60  00 
80  00 
65  00 

56  00 
55  00 

48  00 
55  00 
48  00 

55  00 
48  00 
47  00 
47  00 
47  00 

50  00 
47  00 
47  00 
47  00 
60  00 

47  00 

47  00 
60  00 
50  00 
62  00 

48  00 
60  00 
47  00 
50  00 
60  00 

Miner...... . 

$18  00 
20  00 

15  00 

16  00 
15  00 

15  00 

16  00 

16  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 
15(0 
15  00 

17  00 
15  00 

15  00 

16  00 
16  00 

15  00 
20  00 

10  00 

16  00 
16  (N» 
20  00 
15  00 

15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

20  00 

15  00 

16  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 

15  (N» 

16  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 

16  00 
16  00 
15  OU 
20.00 

20  00 

15  00 

16  00 

15  00 

16  00 

15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
10  00 
15  00 

15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
20  00 

Min^r 

$50  00 
4000 

»» 

»t 

kk 

tk 

t» 

kk 

<t 

Ik 

46  00 

M 

k< 

kk     "•-— 

kt 

•k 

46  00 

kk 

tt 

tl 

46  00 

»» 

u 

tt 

tt 

88  00 

tk 

kk 

tt 

tt     "*"'  * 

tt 

60  00 

k* 

tk 

kt 

47  00 

»» 

tk 

tk 

kt 

47  00 

»* 

kk 

tt 

tt     

60  00 

k( 

kk 

<t 

tt 

45  00 

»» 

kt 

»t 

kt 

46  00 

•t 

«k 

tk 

40  00 

«» 

kk 

kt 

kk 

45  00 

»» 

Ik 

tt 

tt 

45  00 

U 

kk 

kk 

tt 

46  00 

«« 

kk 

tt 
tt 

tk 

40  00 

*k 

kk 

t« 

68  00 

*k 

kk 

tt 

tt 

52  00 

k* 

tk 

tt 

tk 

52  00 

»» 

kk 
kk 

kt 

kt 

62  00 

•k 

kt     '■" 

t* 

62  00 

kk 

kk 

It 

kt 

62  00 

k» 

kk 

kt 

tt 

62  00 

kk 

fk 

tk 

M 

52  00 

kk 

tl 

tk 

tt 

65  00 

k« 

tk 

tt 

tl 

62  00 

M 

kk 

tt 

•t 

65  00 

k« 

kt 

tt 

t. 

52  00 

k* 

kk 

tt 

tk 

62  00 

M 

kk 

kk 

t. 

52  00 

at 

it 

tk 

kt 

52  00 

*k 

kk 

kk 

tt 

55  00 

k« 

tt 

tk 

tt 

56  00 

kk 

kk 

tt 

kk 

48  00 

»* 

tk 

tt 
tl 

tt 

56  00 

kk 

tt 

tt 

56  00 

»k 

kk 

tt 

tk 

60  00 

kk 

kt 

tt 

tl 

48  00 

kk 

tk 

tk 

tt 

50  00 

*•          

tt 

Ik 

tt 

60  00 

*^ 

•t 

tk 

kt 

48  00 

kk 

tk 

kk 

It 

66  00 

kk 

kk 

kt 

tt 

48  00 

kk 

tt 

tt 

Ik 

48  00 

kk 

kt 

tt 

tk 

80  00 

kk 

kk 

tt 

tk 

tt 

65  00 

kk 

kt 

kt 

47  00 

kk 

k« 

kk 

tt 

48  00 

kk 

kt 

tt 

tk 

48  00 

kk 

tt 

kt 

kl 

60  00 

k< 

kt 

tt 

tk 

60  00 

kk 

tt 

11 

tk 

80  00 

kft 

kt 

tt 

•• 

48  00 

kk 

tk 

tt 

kk 

48  00 

kk 

tt 

tt 

t. 

48  00 

kk 

tk 

It 

k. 

48  00 

kk 

tt 

kk 

kl 

46  00 

ik 

tt 

tt 

tt 

40  00 

kk 

tt 

tl 

t. 

80  00 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATIOTICS. 


Table  No.  lO.—Continued. 


OooQpatlon  in 
England. 

$20  00 

looo 

15  00 
15  00 
20  00 

17  00 

15  00 

16  00 
16  00 
20  00 

16  00 
20  00 
16  00 
UOO 
16  00 

15  00 

16  00 

18  00 

17  00 
16  00 

16  00 
16  00 

16  00 

17  00 

16  00 

17  00 
17  60 
17  60 
16  00 
16  00 

16  00 
16  00 

15  00 

16  00 

17  00 

17  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
10  00 

20  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 

16  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 
26  00 

16  00 

16  00 
16  00 

15  00 
80  00 

16  00 
16  00 

15  00 

16  00 
15  00 

15  00 

16  00 

17  00 

Present  Ooonpatlon 
InMlohigan. 

n 

$48  00 
00  00 
48  00 
60  00 
60  00 

00  00 

47  00 
.WOO 
50  00 

48  00 

60  00 
60  00 
46  00 
46  00 
46  00 

60  00 

45  00 

46  00 
46  00 
46  00 

50  00 
46  00 
60  00 
60  00 
46  00 

45  00 

46  GO 
46  00 

45  00 

46  00 

60  00 
46  00 
46  00 
46  00 
60  00 

60  00 
48  00 
66  00 
48  00 
60  00 

48  00 
48  00 
48  00 
46  00 
60  00 

48  00 
62  00 
48  00 
48  00 
46  00 
45  00 

48  00 
60  00 
60  00 
48  00 
00  00 
48  00 

48  00 
60  00 
6000 
48  00 
48  00 
50  00 

Oconpatloin  in 
England. 

1^ 

m 

Present  Oocapatton 
in  Michigan. 

1  • 

Miner...... 

Miner... .,— . 

Miner 

|»60 
16  00 

15  00 

16  00 
16  00 

20  00 
16  00 
20  00 
750 
16  00 

16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 

16  00 

17  00 
17  00 

16  00 

17  00 

16  00 

15  00 

17  00 
17  00 
17  00 
17  00 

15  00 

16  00 
16  00 

16  00 
15  00 

17  00 

15  00 

16  00 

17  00 
16  00 

16  00 

15  00 

16  00 
16  00 
16  00 

16  00 
16  00 

15  00 

16  00 
16  00 

16  00 
16  00 

16  00 

17  00 
16  00 
16  00 

16  00 

17  00 
20  00 

15  00 

16  00 
20  00 

16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 

15  00 

16  00 

Miner 

S46  00 

ti 

it 

tl 

tt 

60  00 

*» 

tt 

tl 

tt 

60  00 

*» 

tt 

ti 

tl 

60  00 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

48  00 

t» 

tt 

tt 

tt 

60  00 

»i 

tt 

tt 

f» 

48  00 

tt 

n 

It 

tt 

00  00 

t» 

t{ 

tl 

tt 

48  00 

tk 

tt 

tt 

»i 

60  00 

«t 

(t 

It 

tt 

66  00 

•• 

tt 

ti 

tt 

60  00 

k» 

tt 
tt 

«i 

tf 

^  45  00 

«* 

tt 

tt 

60  00 

«k 

tt 

tl 

tt 

45  00 

»l 

tt 

tt 

ft 

60  00 

4i 

ft 

»t 

If 

60  00 

»« 

»t 

tt 

ft 

60  00 

it 

tt 

tf 

tl 

60  00 

«t 

tt 

ft 

tt 

46  00 

«k 

tt 
tt 

ft 

tt 

45  00 

tt 

f( 

t% 

45  00 

tt 

tt 

it 

tl        I 

50  00 

tt 

tt 

It 

tt 

60  00 

tt 

tt 
tt 

tt 

tt 

.......  •. 

tt 

45  00 

tt 

tt 

60  00 

tt 

tt 

i       »» 

tt 

46  00 

tt 

tl 

It 

tt 

60  00 

tt 

tt 

ft 

tt 

45  00 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

60  00 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

60  00 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

60  00 

tt 

t( 

tt 

tt 

50  00 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

60  00 

tl 

tt 

tt 

tt                          ^ 

60  00 

U 

tt 

it 

tt 

60  00 

%t 

tt 

tt 

tt 

66  00 

4t 

tt 

tt 

tt 

60  00 

-tt 

tt 

tt 

t« 

60  00 

tt 

(< 

1       •'      

•*     

60  00 

tt 

tt 

tt 

•».  

50  00 

•44 

tt 

(t 

tt 

60  00 

ti 

tt 

tt 

tt 

60  00 

tt 

It 

*t 

tt 

65  00 

4t 

tt 

tt 

tt 

48  00 

u 

tt 

tt 

66  00 

t* 

tt 

t( 

tt 

60  00 

tt 

tt 

tl 

tt 

60  00 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tf 

tt 
tt 

tl 

..... ..... 

50  00 

tt 
tt 

4i 

** 
«• 

tt 

tt 
it 

ft 

80  00 
60  00 

60  00 

4t 

tt 

It 

«l 
tt 

60  00 

tt 

tt 

tt 

48  00 

4» 

.....  ...... 

tt 

tt 

If 

48  CO 

tt 

tt 

tf 

Ct 

48  00 

tt 

tt 

tf 

ft 

48  00 

tt 

t( 

ff 

tt 

48  00 

it 

tt 

tf 

tf 
tt 
tf 

48  00 

tt 

ft 

tt 

48  00 

tt 

tl     

tt 

60  00 

tt 

tt 

It 

t* 

48  00 

t4 

tt 

tf 

tt 

48  00 
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Table  No.  lO.—Continued. 


Oceopfttlon  in 
KngUind. 


Miner 

4* 

k* 
*» 

»» 

it 
tf 
II 
»( 
*l 

»k 
»k 
»« 

»• 

•  k 

** 
«t 

tl 

•  k 

*t 
t* 

•  « 

•  k 
k» 

4k 
tk 
tk 
k» 
«k 
4t 

k« 

•  < 

kk 
tk 
kk 

4t 

kt 
k* 
f* 
44 
Ik 

kk 
kk 
kk 
kk 
kf 

kt 
kk 
44 
Ik 
kt 

Ik 
kk 
*k 
kk 
4k 

Averase 


Preaent  occupAtlon 
in  Miohlffan. 


115  00 
16  00 

Miner...... ...... 

It 

15  00 

kk 

12  00 

ki 

15  00 

ki 

15  00 

*• 

16  00 

ki 

15  00 

II 

15  00 
20  00 

15  00 

II 

15  00 

II 

20  00 

i> 

15  00 

II 

15  00 

II 

■ 

15  00 

II 

15  00 

II 

16  00 

%h 

16  00 

.....  ....■.— 

*i 

15  00 

»i 

15  00 

<i 

15  00 

Ik 

17  00 

" 

15  00 

11 

20  00 

Ik 

15  00 

II 

20  00 

41 

15  00 

kl 

20  00 

11 

15  00 

Ik 

20  00 

kk 

15  00 

k| 

20  00 

41 

20  00 

ll 

25  00 

kk 

20  00 

Ik 

20  00 

»k 

20  00 

{< 

18  00 

ll 

25  00 

II 

40  00 

II 

26  00 

Ik 

26  00 

tl 

26  00 

1* 

26  00 

kk 

82  50 

It 

26  00 

Ik 

80  00 

k» 

S8  00 

Ik 

88  60 

II 

19  50 

11 

900 

tk 

32  50 

<• 

26  00 

kk 

26  00 

4k 

19  60 

tl 

26  00 

Ik 

19  60 

II 

88  60 

kl 

18  00 

kl 

88  50 

k4 

26  00 

kk 

$14  61  + 

Aven*e 

I* 


148  00 
48  00 
65  00 
55  00 
60  00 
65  00 

55  00 
50  00 
60  00 
48  00 
48  00 
80  00 

48  00 
48  00 
48  00 
48  00 
65  00 
65  00 

45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
40  00 

55  00 
48  00 
55  00 
55  00 
55  00 
48  00 

48  00 
48  00 

55  00 

56  00 
60  00 
52  00 

52  00 
65  00 
60  00 
26  00 
45  60 
52  00 

26  00 
80  00 
80  00 
45  60 
82  60 

82  60 
45  60 
80  00 
82  60 
89  00 

45  60 
80  00 
45  50 
80  00 
89  00 

62  00 
45  60 
52  00 
45  60 
89  00 


•48  76  + 


Occnpation  in 
BngUmd. 


Miner. 
II 

4k 


ll 
kl 


Stamp  mill  boj. 
Miner.. 


ll 


Mine  capt. 

44 
Ik 

Miner 


kl 
kk 
4t 
Ik 
kk 
44 

11 
41 
44 

44 
11 
tl 

44 
II 
ll 
14 
kk 
kk 

44 
44 

44 
41 
44 
44 

kk 
kk 
II 
41 
kk 
kl 

I* 
4f 
It 
kk 
tl 

kk 
kl 

44 
kk 
Ik 

kl 


Laborer. 

Ik 


44 


Machinist. 

Engineer 

Stamping  oopper. 

Carpenter 

Mine  laborer... 
Snrfaoe  boss... 


1% 


I 


11 


815  00 

15  00 

625 

20  00 

15  00 

500 

15  00 
17  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
15  00 

17  80 
15  00 

15  00 

16  00 
15  00 
15  00 

25  00 

15  00 

16  00 
22  00 

18  00 

12  00 

80  00 
8  75 
400 
7  150 

15  00 

13  00 

16  00 
600 

15  00 

16  00 
20  00 
20  00 

15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

20  00 
20  00 
15  00 
15  00 
18  00 

15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 

17  00 
460 
800 

15  00 

26  00 
20  00 
20  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  UO 


Present  occnpatlon 
In  Michigan. 


Mine  capt 

i< 

14 
kl 
41 
44 

*k 

II 

Miner 

Snp*t 

Bnpplv  clerk.. 
Rockbofls 

Laborer 

II 

Brakeman 

Fireman 

Blacksmitli... 
Laborer 

Engineer 

Laborer 

Ik 

II 

Engineer 

Cooper 

Blacksmith... 

Parmer 

Laborer 

Baker 

Head  runner. 
Laborer 

Fireman 

Laborer 

Machinist 

Fireman 

Copper  cutter.. 
Engineer 

Timberman... 
Copper  dresser. 
Timberman... 
Blacksmith  helper 

Laborer 

MachiniHt 

Laborer 

44 

Engineer 

Teamster 

Miner  helper. 

Laborer 

Boiler  maker. 

Trammer 

Timberman... 
Dry  man 

Timberman... 

14 

Miner 

14 
kl 

41 
44 
Ik- 
41 
kl 
44 


ll 

I* 


8160  00 

75  00 

100  00 

84  00 
100  00 
100  00 

a 

100  00 
80  00 
50  00 

260  00 
00  00 

65  00 

55  00 
40  00 
47  00 

66  00 

65  00 
40  00 

60  GO 
^47  00 
•4000 

46  00 

46  00 

47  00 

47  00 
47  00 
47  00 

47  00 

46  00 
4100 

56  00 

85  00 
45  00 
40  00 
60  00 

48  00 

47  00 
60  00 

66  00 
45  00 
58  00 
60  00 

50  00 
40  00 

48  00 

47  00 
82  00 

40  00 
45  00 
58  00 
58  00 
40  00 

60  00 
60  00 
56  00 
56  00 

48  00 

48  00 
48  00 
48  00 
60  00 
48  00 
65  00 


30 
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Tablb  No.  10.— Continued. 


Ooeopatlon  in 
England. 


Timberman. 

Sawyer 

Teamster 

Laborer 

Agent 

Engineer 

Clerk 

Time  keeper 

Laborer 

Blacksmith. 

i» 
«t 

k» 
(< 

»* 
*k 

»k 

Machinist... 

f» 
f* 

*t 
k* 

Engineer 

Moider 


il 

aa 

1? 

m 

116  00 

25  00 

27  00 

760 

25  00 

17  60 

12  00 

26  00 

16  00 

20  00 

20  00 

25  00 

18  00 

85  00 

85  00 

20  00 

25  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

46  00 

17  60 

20  00 

20  00 

85  00 

20  00 

80  00 

25  00 

20  00 

17  00 

87  00 

Preaent  oeeapation 
in  Bllchigan. 


Miner. 


Blacksmith. 


k* 

kk 
k( 
k( 

« 
a 

k« 

m 

<k 
kk 
kk 

k* 
kk 
kk 

Laborer 

Fireman , 

Machinist..., 

(k 
«k 

Timberman . . 
Suppiv  clerk 
Machinist... 

kk 


4 

ij 

If 

1^ 

^« 

$55  00 

48  0) 

60  00 

62  00 

60  00 

60  00 

48  00 

48  00 

60  00 

70  00 

68  00 

70  00 

63  00 

65  00 

65  00 

65  00 

65  00 

70  00 

60  00 

65  00 

69  00 

65  00 

65  00 

40  00 

66  00 

100  00 

65  00 

75  00 

48  00 

50  00 

65  00 

47  00 

Occupation  in 
England. 

Wagea  per  month 
received  in  Eng- 
laad. 

Preaent  oeeapation 
in  Michigan. 

h 

Tin  dresser 

kk 

kk 

Pattern  maker' 
Mason 

$20  00 
80  60 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 

19  60 

20  00 
16  00 
20  00 
20  00 

15  00 
83S60 
89  00 
82  60 
82  60 

10  40 
600 

19  60 

20  00 
960 

20  00 
26  20 
12  48 
45  50 
4  17 
206 

12  00 
26  00 
82  60 
19  60 

119  07  + 

Copper  dresser 
*( 

kk 

Pattern  maker 
Maw>n  ,   . ,   .... 

$60  00 
48  00 
60  00 
70  00 
00  00 

kk 

kl 

65  00 

Carpenter 

*k 
t( 
kt 

kl 

Miner 

Carpenter 

Ik 

kk 

Qoarryman 

Teamster 

Blacksmith.... 

kk 

Miner. 

65  00 
60  00 
60  00 
65  00 

46  00 
46  50 

Shoemaker 

Blacksmith 

k» 

Farmer - . 

80  00 
85  60 
46  60 

32  50 

*k 

...  .   .... 

Laborer 

Engineer 

Teamster. 

Laborer 

tk 

k< 

Stone  cntter.  . 

Brick  layer 

('lay  moider.... 
Miner 

52  00 
45  60 

kk 

82  60 

k. 

82  60 

Salesman 

Stone  cutter — 
Brick  maker  ... 

Clay  moider 

Farmer .- 

82  50 
104  00 
80  00 
62  00 
89  00 

<k 

kk 

80  00 

Sailor 

kl 

89  00 

Fireman 

u 

89  00 

Blacksmith 

Laborer 

Engineer. 

Laoorer 

62  00 
80  00 

Average 

Average 

$56  66  + 
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Table  No.  11,— Statement  by  Finlanders  engaged  in  the  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Coal,  Grind- 
stone^ Oypeum,  Stone  and  Copper  Industries  howing  occupation  and  toages 
received  in  Finland  and  occupation  and  present  toages  in  Michigan, 


Ooenpfttlon  in 
Finland. 


FurmeT, 

Hhoemaker 

Fanner 

Laborer , 

»t 

»< 
Farmer 

u  —---•--• 

«* 

»4  —----•» 

tt 

Carpenter 

Wood  chopper 

Masiclan 

Dyer  --.'- 

Laborer 

Farmer , 

Laborer 

Farmer^ 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Carpenter 

Farmer^ 

Laborer 

Farmer^ 

(f 

Laborer 

tk 
t< 

•'      '""II"" 
Farmer 

M 
<• 

Laborer 

FiBherman  _. 
Laborer 

Farmer^ 

Laborer 

<4 

Farmer^ 

Carpenter 

Farmer. 

Laborer 

Farmer^ 

Laborer 


•a  1 

•3  a 

gs 

2^ 

^1 

•  >  • 

fiis 

MOO 
28  00 

260 

883 

888 

888 

16  00 

260 

260 

250 

260 

260 

206 

10  40 

26  00 

80  00 

25  00 

888 

883 

883 

888 

883 

883 

888 

60  00 

888 

383 

883 

883 

883 

838 

883 

2  17 

883 

8ti8 

4  17 

4  17 

10  40 

10  40 

888 

883 

883 

883 

888 

888 

883 

888 

888 

12  00 

888 

888 

888 

888 

888 

10  80 

883 

838 

883 

888 

888 

Preient  oocapaticm 
in  Michigan. 


Cooper. 

Laborer 

u 
*t 

Miner 

it 
»< 

Tlmberman 

Laborer 

Watchman 

Painter 

Tlmberman 

*4 

»« 

t« 
kf 
«» 

Miner. 

M 

ft 

I*  ---------- 

Trammer. 

•t 

Carpenter 

Trammer 

Laborer 

Miner. 

Fireman. 

Laborer 

Tlmberman  belp'r 

»k  o 

it  it 

tt  t« 

Miner 

tt 

tt 

(t 

t»     -------- 

tt 

tt 

Tjaborer 

Trammer. 

ti 

tt 
Carpenter 

Miner. 

*t 

Laborer 

tt 

tt 


165  OU 
48  00 
46  00 
46  00 
88  00 

46  00 
48  00 
48  00 
48  00 
48  00 

48  00 
48  00 
80  00 

47  00 
60  00 

60  00 

48  00 
48  OU 
48  00 
48  00 

48  00 
48  00 
48  00 
60  00 
60  00 

65  00 
48  00 
60  00 
58  00 
58  00 

63  00 
52  00 
46  00 

46  00 

88  00 

47  00 

47  00 
80  00 
80  00 

48  00 

48  00 
48  00 
48  00 
50  00 
50  00 

60  00 

66  00 
60  00 
60  00 
48  00 

46  00 
60  00 
68  00 
68  00 
62  00 

48  00 
48  00 
80  00 
80  00 

89  00 


Ooonpation  in 
Finland. 


Farmer 

tt 

it 

fl 

tt 

*f 

Laborer 

•k 

tk 

*k 

kk 
ti 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Shoemaker . 

Farmer 

Ck 

t* 
k( 

kk 

kt 
Ik 
ki 

Laborer 

ft 

Blaster  I"  II 

Farmer. 

Sailor 

lAborer 

Farmer 

Miner 

Tlmberman. 

Farmer 

tk 

Molder 

Sailor 

Carpenter... 

Laborer 

(k 

Farmer 

k( 

tt 

ft 

m   m  m  m  ^ 

Laborer 

kk 

Ik    mil 

Farmer 

Sailor. 

Shoemaker.. 

Farmer 

Miner 

Laborer 

Miner. 

It 

tf 
tk 

Laborer 

Painter 

Laborer 


•4  u 

«*  a 

a  r* 

o*t 

Ba 

i% 

9±    • 

^.«  •• 

^•*.s 

tBdS 

167 

888 

883 

167 

187 

883 

833 

888 

883 

10  40 

10  40 

167 

10  40 

10  00 

10  00 

4  17 

4  17 

10  00 

600 

18  00 

1100 

12  00 

18  00 

800 

12  00 

10  60 

625 

UOO 

650 

12  00 

16  00 

26  00 

10  00 

10  00 

20  00 

208 

17  00 

10  00 

800 

10  00 

600 

10  00 

600 

16  00 

16  00 

16  00 

600 

14  00 

16  00 

10  00 

12  00 

800 

16  00 

16  00 

12  00 

10  00 

800 

26  00 

16  00 

Present  occapation 
in  Michigan. 


Laborer 

Miner 

ki 

Laborer 

Trammer 

Tlmberman... 
ki 

Accoantant... 
Laborer 

Trammer «... 
<k 

tk 

Miner. 

kk 

Tlmberman  helper 

Trammer 

kk 

Laborer 

Miner. 

Trammer 

k| 

Miner. 

If 

Laborer 

kk 

Blaster 

Laborer 

kk 
kt 

II 

Miner. 

kk 

k« 

ki 

kk 

tk 

Carpenter 

Trammer. 

It 

Laborer 

kk 
Ik 

Trammer. 

Ik 

Ik 

Miner.. -."II  I" 

Timboman  helper 
kk  It 

Trammer 

Miner. 

kk 

Ik     -*"•  •-•" 

II 
tt 

ft 
II 
tt 

Painter 

Timber  boas.. 


h 


$80  00 
50  00 
46  00 
60  00 
56  UU 

64  00 
48  00 
48  00 
88  00 
60  00 

68  00 
53  OO 
63  00 
46  00 
66  00 

46  00 

52  00 

62  00 
46  00 
56  00 

68  00 
30  00 
68  0) 

53  00 

87  00 

85  00 
46  60 
80  00 

86  00 
42  00 

86  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 

60  00 
46  00 
56  00 
00  00 
48  00 

88  00 
88  00 
48  00 

63  00 
58  00 

68  00 
48  00 
48  00 
48  00 
48  00 

60  00 

45  00 

46  00 
46  00 
46  00 

46  00 
60  00 
60  00 
62  00 
68  00 
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Table  No.  11, —Continued. 


OoQupation  in 
Finland. 

Present  oeonpation 
in  Michigan. 

Wages  per  month 
in  Michigan. 

Occnpation  in 
Finland. 

Wages  per  month 
receiTed  in  Fin- 
land. 

Present  occnpation 
in  Michigan. 

Wages  per  month 
in  Michigan. 

Sawyer 

$26  00 

600 

16  00 

600 

600 

10  00 

26  00 

26  00 

888 

800 

800 
800 
800 
200 
10  00 

888 
10  40 
888 
260 
888 

18  90 
260 
760 
760 
76U 

760 

15  00 

16  00 
760 
760 

860 

760 

14  00 

16  90 

19  60 

19  60 

10  40 
14  80 
10  40 
14  80 

20  80 
14  80 

16  00 
14  80 
14  80 
14  80 
14  80 
14  80 

Timberman 

44 
Ik 

Trammer...!".  Ill 
Miner 

$48  00 
48  00 
48  00 
68  00 
66  00 

48  00 
60  00 
64  00 
48  00 
40  OU 

40  00 
40  00 

85  00 

86  00 
46  00 

80  00 
89  00 
89  00 
48  00 
89  00 

54  00 
48  00 
60  00 
46  00 
60  00 

46  00 

85  00 
82  00 
88  00 

88  00 

87  00 
46  00 

86  88 
8ft  8A 
86  88 
86  88 

89  00 
82  60 

45  60 
89  00 

46  60 
62  00 

89  00 
89  00 
62  00 
89  00 
89  00 
89  00 

Farmer 

114  80 
14  80 
14  80 
14  80 
14  80 

14  80 
14  80 
11  70 
1170 
14  80 

14  80 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 

I  00 

14  80 
14  80 
14  80 

II  70 
14  80 

14  80 
14  80 
14  80 
14  80 
14  80 

18  00 
14  80 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 

18  00 
14  80 
14  80 
14  80 
14  80 
18  00 

18  00 
11  70 
18  00 
18  00 
11  70 
18  00 

14  80 
1170 
1170 

Laborer 

Qnarryman — 
Laborer 

k4 

44 

44 
tk 

Scabbier"'.'."!! 

44 
4k 

44 
Ik 
t4 

44 
44 

k4 

Laborer...."!"! 

44 

44 
4t 

44 

4k 
4k 
k4 

44 

m 
kk 

k4 

ik 

44 

44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
4k 

44 
4» 

Scabbier 

4k 
44 
44 

Laborer 

44 
4t 

280  00 

Farmer - 

44 

89  00 

Iiaborer 

4t 
4k 

89  00 

Farmer 

89  00 

»•                      x 

44 

89  00 

»t 

44 

44 

45  60 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

44 

TimbermanJ.*"! 
Trammer ....... 

44 

89  00 

Laborer 

62  00 

Laborer 

44 

62  00 

4t 

Farmer ,... 

62  00 

t( 

(1 

44 

lAborer 

44 

62  00 

t» 

Laborer.. 

k4 

62  00 

t. 

62  00 

Fisherman 

4t 

44 

62  00 

Laborer 

Miner 

44 

62  00 

<( 

Laborer 

Farmer 

88  00 

Sawyer 

44 

41 

89  00 

Farmer 

k« 

Ik 

45  60 

»i 

Miner 

Laborer 

Farmer 

46  60 

Laborer 

Laborer 

45  60 

G&rpenter 

Carpenter 

Miner 

44 

52  00 

Laborer 

44 

89  00 

Farmer 

Fireman 

Miner 

44 

80  00 

tk 

44 

k4              ""  •"*""■" 

Laborer.. 

88  00 

(t 

44 

80  00 

(4 

kf 

'  88  00 

»« 

Laborer [ 

Farmer 

89  00 

4» 

k4 

Laborer 

89  00 

•  4 

44 

4k 

45  60 

44 

44 

44 

88  00 

Sawyer 

kk 

4k 

89  00 

Farmer 

41 

44 

45  60 

Warden 

Miner 

14 

45  60 

Miner 

(4 

Teamster 

Farmer 

45  60 

Ship  carpenter. 

44 

45  60 

W«.^    Vi»*VYUl«I. 

44 

Liaborer 

89  00 

Mason 

** 

Laborer 

44 

89  00 

Farmer 

«4 

44 

45  60 

Railroader 

14 

44 

62  00 

Farmer. 

k4 

k« 

62  00 

Fireman 

Qnarryman 

44 

Laborer 

44 

62  00 

Farmer 

44 

45  00 

4k 

44 

88  00 

44 

4k 

44 

89  00 

44 

44 

44 

ao  00 

44 

k4 

1 

4k 

44 

Average 

$10  24  + 

Average 

4< 

kk 

145  09+ 
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Table  No.  12,-'Statement  bji  Oermans  engaged  in  the  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Coal,  Orind- 
stone,  Cfypsum,  Stone  and  Copper  Industriea,  showing  occupation  and  wages  re- 
ceived in  Germany  and  occupation  and  present  wages  received  m  Michigan, 


Ononpatlon    in 
Qarmany. 

Wages  per  month 
receired  in  Ger- 
many. 

PreMnt  oocnpation 
in  Michigan. 

Quarry  man 

Laborer 

h 

139  00 
32  50 
89  00 
45  60 
84  00 
82  60 
82  60 
32  50 
82  60 

82  60 
30  00 
62  110 
45  50 
45  50 
52  00 
52  00 
^45  50 
45  50 

45  50 
45  50 
40  00 

32  60 
42  90 

88  00 
36  40 

33  80 

42  90 

32  60 
82  60 
32  60 
82  60 
82  50 

62  00 
45  50 

45  60 
82  60 

82  50 
82  60 
82  60 

89  00 

46  80 
52  00 
82  50 
32  50 
32  50 
82  50 

82  60 
89  00 
32  60 
88  00 
32  60 

43  00 
48  00 
43  00 
43  00 

45  00 

63  00 
60  00 
78  00 

46  80 
70  00 
4100 
60  00 
54  00 
65  00 
58  00 

1 

[ 

/ 
Occupation  In  Ger- 
xOtny. 

11 

Present  ocenpatlon 
in  Michigan. 

Wages  per  month 
in  Michigan. 

Sugar  maker. .. 
l4\.borer 

$24  00 
860 
600 

12  00 
200 

10  40 
780 
780 
780 

780 

15  08 

800 

780 

18  00 

4  17 

650 

20  80 

600 

500 
600 
500 
4  00 
500 
200 
500 
400 
18  00 

400 
10  00 
400 
600 
600 
800 
650 
660 
800 

12  48 

14  60 

8  04 
600 

82  50 

18  72 
804 

10  40 
6  84 

19  50 

292 
28  00 

15  60 

13  00 
26  00 

20  00 
26  00 

16  90 
52  00 

500 

20  00 
i6  00 
82  50 
26  00 
82  60 

9  10 
9  10 
800 

1    16  00 
18  00 

Sailor 

$12  00 
20  00 

80O 
1100 

700 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

3  33 

17  00 
12  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
19  50 
I9  60 
19  60 
19  50 

19  60 
3  12 

19  60 

18  20 
16  00 
45  00 
12  00 

14  00 

15  00 

20  00 
15  00 
1100 

300 
20  00 

25  00 
18  00 
20  00 
20  00 

20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
1100 
800 
700 
12  00 
10  00 
10  00 
18  00 

900 
20  00 
80  00 
20  00 
15  00 
80  00 
10  00 

26  00 
20  00 
10  00 

18  00 
200 
18  00 
20  00 
15  00 
20  00 

Laborer 

Fireman 

Trammer 

Laborer 

kk 

kl 
tk 
Ik              '"" 

Fireman 

Stonemason... 

Trammer 

ki 

Miner 

|48  00 

Mason 

55  00 

Teamster   

kk 

Farmer 

53  00 

Accent -- ...... 

Quarryman 

l^b"T«r....„ .... 

kl 

37  00 

Bntcher 

Laborer 

87  00 

I  laborer 

ki 

kk 

37  00 

Farmer 

1* 

ki 

87  00 

»» 

ki 

II 

87  00 

•» 

kk 

Farmer 

45  00 

Ik 

k< 

Stonemason 

Farmer 

60  00 

»4 

Dock  agent 

Blacksmith 

Laborer 

53  OQ 

Blacksmith 

kk 

63  OO 

Laborer 

Miner 

Machinist 

Teamster 

Miner 

Teamster 

Miner 

60  00 

Miner 

Quarryman 

Ik 

11 
Laborer 

Machinist 

Head  feeder... 

Spare  hand 

Switchman 

Head  feeder... 

ii 

Copper  washer 

Head  feeder... 

Laborer 

kt 

Shaftman 

Laborer 

Timberman 

Laborer 

Blacksmith 

*•        helper 

Laborer 

tk 

Machinist 

Bnglneer 

Mason  ..... . . 

65  00 

Teaming 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

33  00 
36  00 
40  00 

Farmer 

Quarryman 

ki 
II 

Laborer 

84  OO 

<k 

II 

37  00 

k4 

Farmer 

84  00 

(* 

Miner 

36  00 

*( 

ik 

Bookbinder 

Laborer 

34  00 

kk 

Timberman 

Quarryman 

Laborer  

Ik 

40  00 

l< 

K,  K,  man 

Cooper -. 

Laborer 

45  00 

k< 

85  00 

k* 

48  00 

Laborer 

Timberman 

Laborer  „ 

kk 

45  00 

Farmer           .  . 

Blacksmith 

Farmer 

69  00 

*k 

II 

45  00 

Ik 

ki 

kk 

Fai^tory 

50  00 

ki 

Farmer. 

Machinist 

Miner 

60  00 

II 

11 

65  00 

II 

kl 

47  00 

Laborer  ........ 

ki 

Mason 

70  00 

Farmer 

Butcher ..... 

Teamster 

Laborer 

Farmer 

kk 

Runi  steam  ham*r 
Trammer 

kk 
kk 
k« 

Laborer 

kk 

ik 

ii 

kl 

Miner 

45  00 
58  00 

Farmer     .    . . .  -, 

II 

kl 

53  00 

Stone  cutter.... 

k( 

kl 

53  00 

Farmer 

kk 

It 

53  00 

•k 

it 

ii 

87  00 

Miner  ....  ...... 

Ik       

Ik 

87  00 

Stone  cutter.... 

(» 

kt 

87  00 

Farmer 

•( 

Laborer 

37  OO 

Laborer. ........ 

II 

kk 

40  00 

k| 

kk 

Miner 

60  00 

Slate  maker.,.. 

II 

kl 

Trammer 

Laborer 

Machinist...... 

Mason 

53  00 

Farmer -  - 

kk 

f 

1  Farmer 

45  00 

Miner. 

*» 

Machinist 

Mason.... .... 

60  00 

Farmer  ...   ... 

kk 

70  00 

i» 

kl 

kl 

II 

70  00 

Carriage  maker 
Blacksmith 

kk                '              " 

I  Miner 

Engineer 

Pafnter 

Miner 

48  00 

Ik 

Painter 

Farmer 

68  00 

Brewer 

Spare  hand 

Ik 

Head  feeder.'." 
Spare  hand 

Mason 

66  00 

Cabinet  maker. 
Hospitalist 

ITArmAP 

T«»amlng 

Mason........... 

Laborer 

Mason 

45  00 
65  OO 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Miner 

35  00 

Mason    

Miner 

45  00 

Miner  ....  ...... 

Miner ........... 

Farmer 

Surface 

Carpenter 

Lander 

Blacksmith.... 
Mason 

35  00 

Mason 

Mason 

Carpenter 

Machinist 

Blacksmith 

Mftflon.T  r X 

54  00 

Farmer. 

Carpenter. 

Farmer      

Smelting 

Dipping  copper. 
Laborer.... 

54  OO 
65  00 
75  00 

II 

k* 

Musician 

Miner   .  ........ 

Tao  Tii^ai* 

ijailuor....  ...... 

Miner  .......... 

Average 

$13  81  + 

Average 

Mechanic 

Trammer 

144  79+ 
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Table  No.  1^,— Statement  by  Canadians  engaged  in  the  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Coal,  OHnd- 
stane,  Oypsum,  Stone  and  Copper  Industries,  showing  occupation  and  wages 
received  in  Canada  and  occupation  atid  present  wages  in  Michigan. 


OocttpailoD  in 
Canada. 


Farmer 

*t 

14 
** 
tk 

kt 

Storekeeper 

Teamster ^ 

Farmer^ 

Hack  driver 

Blaoksmith 

Farmer 

Blacksmith 

Farmer 

Mill  hand 

Farmer 

kk 

»k 

Laborer '. 

Ensineer 

Laborer 

kk 
kk 

Clerk... ".r."I.'."r. 

Laborer 

Farmer 

kk 

Carpenter 1 

Farmer 

Lumberman 

Farmer. 

kk 

kk 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Laborer 

kk 

Farmer ... 

Laborer 

firakeman 

Farmer 

kk 
kk 
kk 

Clerk. ..""I."i:.". 
Laborer 

tk 

kk 

Carpenter.'. '.'.m 
Engineer 

Mason 

Leather  finisher 

Carpenter. 

Laborer 

Mason 

Laborer 


|i»00 
18  00 
16  00 
12  00 

18  00 

19  60 

24  00 
10  40 
26  00 

12  00 
53  00 
14  00 
14  00 

14  00 

80  00 

15  00 
82  60 

16  00 

17  00 

800 

18  00 
28  00 
35  10 
26  00 

26  00 
26  00 
15  00 
18  00 
12  00 

18  00 
50  00 
15  0(1 
15  00 
12  00 

15  00 
12  00 

a'soo 

500 
26  00 

26  00 
10  00 

20  00 

25  00 
500 

20  00 

888 

15  00 

85  00 

25  00 

20  00 

26  00 
20  OU 
10  00 
60  00 

41  60 
40  00 
MOO 
26  00 
20  00 
26  00 


Prettni  occupation 
in  Michigan.     • 


Laborer 

Qaanyman... 

kk 

Laborer 

Quarryman..- 

kk 
kk 

Rubber 

Laborer 

Teamster 

Laborer 

Blacksmith... 
Timberman... 

Laborer 

Quarryman... 

Blacksmith... 

Quarry  man... 
Ik 

kk 
kk 

Laborer 

Quarry  man... 

Drillman 

Entfineer 

Laborer 

Miner 

Fireman 

Machinist 

Laborer 

kk 

Carpenter. 

kk 

Watchman.... 

Laborer 

Surface  man. 


kk 
it 


Blacksmith  helper. 

Carpenter 

Fireman... 


Dry  man 

Teamster 

Slag  breaker. 

Carpenter 

Laborer 


kt 
kk 


Watchman. 

Weighing  coal. 
Carpenter 


Laborer. 


kk 
kk 


(k 


Machinist.. 


Head  feeder. 

Laborer 

Caroenter 


kk 


Mason 

Surface  boss. 


46  60 

45  60 
8B00 
62  00 
82  60 
40  04 

80  00 

65  00 
42  00 
82  50 

88  00 

45  60 

45  50 

89  00 
82  60 
4160 

82  60 
4^)88 
58  50 
60  58 
86  00 

48  00 

66  00 
48  00 
40  00 
40  00 

60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
40  00 
40  00 

40  00 
40  00 

46  00 
40  00 
40  00 

85  00 
45  00 
40  00 
62  00 
60  00 

4100 
40  00 
60  00 
40  00 
60  00 

40  00 
40  00 
42  00 
4100 
66  00 

48  00 
40  00 
58  00 
110  00 
60  00 
60  00 


Oooupation'  in 
Canada. 


Laborer $26  00 

Blacksmith 80  00 

Farmer ;    83  60 

!    18  00 

20  00 


kk 


Carpenter. 

Farmer.... 
k. 


Laborer... 

Carpenter, 
kk 

Farmer 

kk 

Teaming.. 


Farmer..*. 

Laborer... 

Farmer 

kk 


kk 


Blacksmith. 
Laborer 


Carpenter..., 

Laborer 

Cari>enter... 

Farmer 

Lumberman. 


Teamster 

Chopping 

Farmer 

Fireman 

Wood  chopper. 


Laborer. 
Farmer. 


kk 


Laborer.. 
Farmer... 


Carpenter 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Lumberman... 
Miner 


Laborer 

Blacksmith. 
Carpenter... 

Laborer 

Miner 


kk 


Farmer.. 
Laborer. 


Average 


18  00 
26  00 
16  00 
16  00 
12  00 

26  00 
26  00 
18  00 
12  00 
60  00 

15  00 
26  00 
12  00 

16  00 
15  00 

15  00 
18  00 
18  00 
40  00 
28  00 

40  00 
15  00 
26  00 
15  00 
26  00 

25  00 
80  00 

26  00 
26  00 
26  00 

15  00 
20  00 

25  00 

26  00 
20  00 

40  00 
26  00 
20  00 
26  00 
15  00 

28  00 
18  00 
40  00 
80  00 
80  00 


"     15  00 

Laborer 26  00 

Farmer 10  00 

Laborer 13  00 

26  00 

26  00 
30  00 
16  00 


Preaent  oceapatlon 
in  Michigan. 


$2186 


Laborer 

kk 

Fireman 

Head  feeder.. 
Boss , 

Fireman 

Carpenter 

En^rtneer 

R.R.  boss 

If  aehinltt  helper 

Carpenter 

kk 

Engineer , 

Blacksmith... 
Teamster 

Laborer 

kk 

«k 

kk 

Teamster  Illtl! 

(k 

k( 
kk 

Blacksmith"!! 
Laborer 

Carpenter 

kk 

Engineer..!.... 
Laborer , 

kk 
it 
k. 
kk 

Fireman.. , 

Laborer , 

Brakeman 

Machinist  helper 

kk  kk 

kk  k* 

Carpenter 

Laborer 

kk 

k( 
Miner 

Laborer 

Engineer 

Blacksmith  helper 
Boat  in  Bt«mp  milL 
Mine  

kk 

Laborer 

Blacksmith 

kk 

Teamster 

Miner 

Stockman 

Fireman 

Average a 


a 

I 


$86  00 
40  00 
43  00 
83  00 
40  00 

66  00 
68  00 
60  00 
65  00 
40  00 

54  00 
54  00 
58  00 
60  00 
47  00 

88  00 
80  00 
60  00 
,80  00 
47  00 

47  00 
47  00 
47  00 
86  00 
60  00 

65  00 
50  00 
63  00 
58  00 
40  00 

40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
47  00 
40  00 

40  00 

47  00 
40  00 
40  OO 
40  00 

52  00 
60  00 
45  00 
80  00 

48  00 

40  00 

65  00 

45  00 
50  00 

46  00 

45  00 
40  00 
60  00 
06  00 

47  00 

66  00 
40  00 
42  00 


$46  91-i- 
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Table  No.  14.^Statement  by  Irishmen  engaged  in  the  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Coal,  Grind- 
stone, Gypsum,  Stone  and  Copper  industries,  shovsing  occupation  amfuoages  received 
in  Ireland  and  occupation  and  present  wages  in  Michigan. 


Oocapfttion 
Ireland. 


in 


Farmer 

Miner 

Farmer 

Ironwork... 

Farmer 

»k 

t«  ----- 

■Gardener 

Farmer 

Blacksmith. 
Farmer 

4* 
»4 

Engineer 

Farmer. 

Blacksmith . 
Farmer 

Laborer 

Farmer 

'Quarry  man. 
Farmer 

Laborer 

Miner - 

Farmer 

Miner 

Laborer 

Miner 

Farmer 

Miner — 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Blacksmith. 

Miner 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Laborer  

Smelttnsr 

Farmer 

Miner 

Farmer 

Miner 

Farmer 


H 

©M 

a^ 

tt 

o*>  . 

S'S'g 

|ii 

^ 

$11  00 

39  00 

6G0 

18  00 

U40 

780 

650 

10  40 

26  00 

780 

660 

13  00 

10  40 

16  00 

780 

13  00 

660 

13  00 

18  00 

780 

660 

80  00 

650 

46  00 

660 

800 

18  00 

15  00 

29  12 

500 

13  00 

25  00 

250 

30  00 

15  60 

16  00 

15  00 

16  00 

760 

16  00 

10  00 

4  17 

16  00 

20  00 

18  00 

760 

760 

10  00 

89  00 

0  10 

89  00 

780 

19  60 

16  00 

15  00 

760 

Present  occupation 
in  Michigan. 


Qaarryman.... 

Foreman 

Qaarryman.... 
Foreman 

Miner , 

Laborer 

t» 

Miner 

(* 

Laborer '...'. 

Miner. 

Miller 

Blacksmith.... 

Laborer 

Foreman 

Miner 

Engineer 

Laborer 

Blacksmith.... 
Quarry  man 

tk 
•t 
»t 
ii 
*t 

Laborer 

Lander 

Laborer , 

Miner , 

tt 

kk 
tt 
(k 

Laborer 

4* 

Lander 

Blacksmith 

Miner , 

Laborer 

tk 

Encrlneer.. , 

Head  feeder... 

Smelting 

Dipping  copper 

«k  II 

Smelting 

Miner , 

Laborer , 

Miner 


$45  60 
45  50 
58  60 
45  60 
62  00 

82  60 
82  50 
82  60 
82  50 
32  50 

82  60 
82  50 
89  00 

86  88 
89  00 

89  00 

82  50 
62  00 

83  50 
82  60 

32  60 
62  00 
89  00 
62  00 
58  60 

89  00 
45  83 
45  83 

45  83 

87  60 

38  33 

82  50 
60  00 
35  00 
55  00 

55  00 
48  00 
47  00 
47  00 
47  00 

85  00 
38  00 
65  00 
60  00 

83  00 

42  00 
47  00 
4100 

46  80 
60  00 

50  80 
57  00 

43  00 
40  00 
85  00 

47  00 


Occupation  in 
Ireland. 


Brakeman.. 

Miner 

tk 

Farmer 

Miner 

Farmer 

Carpenter... 

Sailor 

Miner 

kt 

Blacksmith. 

Miner 

kt 

kk 

tt 

Farmer 

Miner 

Farmer 

Laborer 

^% 

tt 
it 
tk 

Miner 

Laborer 

Carpenter... 

Farmer 

Miner 

tt 

tt 

Blacksmith, 
tt 

Miner 

tk 

kt 

tt 

Farmer , 

Miner 

Farmer , 

Miner 

tk 

tt  """" 

tk 
tt 
tt. 

kt 
It 

Farmer 

Miner 

tt 

it 

tt     ------ 

Farmer 

Blast  furnace 

Average 


3 


i 


|l 


a 

tit  ^. 


$30  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
20  00 

20  00 

25  00 
44  98 

24  96 
15  00 

12  00 
20  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

800 
15  00 
12  00 

11  00 
10  00 

800 
10  00 

12  60 

14  00 
12  60 

20  00 
20  00 
10  00 

15  00 

26  00 

20  00 
80  00 
15  00 

15  00 
20  00 

26  00 
18  00 
10  60 

18  00 

16  00 

25  00 

25  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 
20  00 
12  60 

17  00 

15  00 

16  00 

19  50 

18  00 

26  00 


$15.86-1- 


Preeent  oecnpatlon 
in  Michigan. 


Brakeman 

Laborer 

Mirfer 

tk 

Laborer 

Miner 

Carpenter 

A.  R.  overseer 
Head  feeder... 
Miner 

Blacksmith.... 

Miner 

tk 

Engineer 

Laborer 

tt 

Carpenter 

Miner 

Laborer 

tk 

Miner 

Laborer 

Lander 

Miner 

tk 

Watchman  ... 

Laborer 

kk 

Miner 

tk 

Blacksmith 

tk 

MaohiniBt  helper. 

Miner 

kk 

kC 

Laborer 

Miner 

tk 
tt 

Laborer 

ti 

Miner  

it 

tt 

tt 
tt 

Supply  clerk... 

Miner 

ki 

tt 
ft 

Laborer 

kt 

Average 


5 

aft 

1-^ 


$67  00 
89  00 
60  00 
65  00 

39  00 

56  00 

62  00 

55  00 
87  00 
48  00 

63  00 
48  00 

40  00 
50  00 
40  00 

40  00 

56  00 
60  00 
87  00 
87  00 

60  00 
40  00 
40  00 
60  00 
48  00 

70  00 
45  00 
89  00 
60  00 
48  00 

80  00 
65  00 
40  00 
56  00 
48  00 

48  00 
62  00 
65  00 
48  00 
45  90 

80  00 
89  00 
56  00 
60  00 
60  00 

48  00 
48  00 
55  00 
45  00 
65  00 

60  00 
82  60 
39  00 
89  00 


$45.84-1- 
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Table  No.  Ifi.Statement  by  Austrians  engaged  in  the  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Coal,  Grind- 
etone,  OypsUm,  Stone  and  Copper  Industries,  showing  occupation  and  wages  received 
in  Austria  and  occupation  and  present  wages  in  Michigan. 


lOeenpatlon  in 
Anitria. 

PreMDtoeoapatl< 
in  MlohiBan. 

Weaver ......... 

$18  00 
333 

8  8;^ 

883 
883 

883 
883 
888 
167 
167 

1  67 
187 

10  00 
500 
600 

500 
888 
167 

2  17 
888 

888 

883 

883 

18  00 

13  00 

167 
883 
10  00 
883 
833 

167 
18  00 
838 
838 
888 

13  00 
13  00 
13  00 
18  00 
18  00 

16  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 

18  00 
18  00 
13  00 
18  00 
13  00 
18  00 

16  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  OJ 
18  00 
18  00 

Miner 

Farmer ......... 

Laborer. ...... 

k» 

Miner. ..... 

»l 

Trammer 

«t 

tk 

»» 

kk 

t* 

^i 

»* 

kk 

»k 

»k 

kl 

Ik 

it 

kk 

** 

k| 

i» 

Miner.. .... 

*» 

Trammer..... 

kk 

kk 

»( 

It 

kk 

kt 

«k 

it 

kl 

tk 

kk 
tk 

(k 

k< 

tk 

Ik 

H 

kk 

•k 

kk 

•  k 

kk 

Ik 

kt 

tk 

Lander....... 

kk 

Mine  laborer. 

Ik 

Trammer.... 

(k 

tk 

kk 

kk 

kk 

Laborer 

tl 

»f 

kk 

kk 

kk 

Timberman. . 

•k 

Trammer 

tk 

kk 

(k 

kk 

kk 

kk 

«t 

kk              -••— •  --- 

t« 
Laborer 

kt 

Trammer.... 

»4 

•k 

kk 

it 

kk 

tk 

kk 

tk 

kk 

It 

kk 

kk 

kk 

kt 

kk 

Timberman  . 

Miner............ 

Miner 

Laborer. ..... 

lift^jnfc    .  -- 

kk 

Trammer.... 

Trammer 

Fanner ..... 

kk 

Laborer...... 

kk 

Minor . 

h 

^t 

^ 
i- 

182  60 
86  00 
63  00 
63  00 
68  00 

63  00 
68  00 
68  00 
58  00 
53  00 

68  00 

58  00 
60  00 
42  00 
42  00 

42  00 
46  00 
42  00 
58  00 
68  00 

68  00 
58  00 
58  00 
42  00 
42  00 

42  00 
52  00 
40  00 
88  00 
52  00 

52  00 

53  00 
35  00 
89  00 
84  00 

48  00 
58  00 
58  00 
68  00 
58  00 

58  00 
89  00 
58  00 
58  00 
68  00 

68  00 
68  00 
53  00 

47  00 
53  00 

48  00 

48  00 
54  00 
40  00 
40  00 
46  00 
65  00 

Oooupaiion  in 
Aottrim. 


Farmer ... 

k* 

kk 
kk 
t« 

tk 

«   •   • 
M   V   «   I 

tk 

kk 
It 

kk 
kk 
t< 
kl 
kk 

kk 
kk 
(t 
kk 
kk 

tt 
tt 
tk 

k^ 

kk 

<l 
kt 
tk 
tt 
It 

•k 

Locksmith 

Farmer... 
tk 

•t 

kk 
ik 

Laborer... 
kk 

Farmer... 

kk 
Ik 
tt 
Ik 

kk 

tt 
t| 
kk 
kk 
(< 
kk 

kk 
kt 
kk 
Ik 

Average... 


I 


^ 


$18  00 
10  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 

16  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 

12  00 
18  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

18  00 
18  00 
10  00 
10  00 
800 

10  00 
18  60 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 

600 
600 
500 
500 
10  00 

838 

17  00 
200 
200 
800 

200 
800 
200 
200 
888 

888 
888 
888 
833 
888 

888 
888 
888 
838 
888 
883 

888 
250 
883 
883 


PreMDt  ooenpatlon 
in  If  Ichlgan. 


$7  90  + 


Miner. 

Timberman 
Trammer ... 


Ik 


l( 
kk 
kt 
kt 
tt 

kk 

41 
kk 

kk 
kk 

kk 
tk 
kk 
tt 
kl 

II 
II 
kt 
kt 
kk 

II 
Ik 
kk 
kk 


Fireman.. 


Mine  labox^r. 

Trammer 

Laborer 


Trammer 


68  00 

63  00 

66  00 

63  00 

58  00 

53  00 

68  00 

68  00 

Laborer 

46  00 

Mine  laborer .. 

48  00 

it 

1^ 


$48  00 
48  00 
63  00 
68  00 
68  00 

68  00 
68  00 
42  00 
68  00 
58  00 

63  00 
68  00 
63  00 
42  00 
68  00 

63  00 
63  00 
63  00 
63  00 
63  00 

68  00 
68  00 
68  00 
58  00 
68  00 

68  00 
68  00 
68  00 
68  00 
40  00 

48  00 
40  00 
86  00 
86  00 
86  00 

86  00 
86  00 

85  00 

86  00 
48  00 

48  00 
40  00 
48  00 
68  00 
63  00 


Average. 
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Table  No.  Ifi,—State7nent  by  Polanders  engaged  in  the  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Coal,  Orind- 
atone,  Oypmim,  Stone  and  Copper  Industries,  shovoing  occupation  and  wages  received 
in  Poland  and  occupation  and  present  wages  in  Michigan. 


Occupation  In 
Poland. 

Wageipor  month 
reoelred  in  Po- 
land. 

Preaent  oocnpation 
in  Michigan. 

Quarryman 

Laborer 

r 

Wages  per  month 
in  Michigan. 

Ocoupallon  In 
Poland. 

Wages  per  month 
reioeiTed  in  Po- 
land. 

Present  oocnpation 
in  Michigan. 

• 

Wages  per  month 
in  Michigan. 

Laborer ..-- 

•6  60 
4  17 
167 

16  00 
500 

191 

800 

16  00 

22  10 

15  60 

19  60 
19  60 

16  00 
19  50 
16  90 

15  60 
89  00 
18  20 

23  40 
,18  00 

500 
>    1560 

780 
18  20 
26  00 

600 

780 

18  00 

13  00 

10  00 

13  00 
10  40 
10  40 
23  40 
26  00 

10  40 

18  00 

19  60 

12  00 
780 

15  60 
19  60 
18  00 

13  00 
10  40 

10  40 
18  20 
600 
15  60 
36  00 
39  00 

$45  83 
82  50 

53  00 
86  00 
27  00 

42  00 
60  00 
66  00 

54  00 
62  00 

52  00 
62  00 
60  00 
45  00 
48  00 

60  00 
48  00 
48  00 
48  00 

88  00 

48  00 
48  00 
60  00 
45  00 
40  00 

54  00 

89  00 
40  00 
60  00 
40  00 

89  00 
86  00 
89  00 
89  (Ml 
54  00 

47  00 
52  00 

47  00 
66  00 

48  00 

52  00 

47  00 

48  00 
54  00 
62  00 

60  00 
48  00 
48  00 
88  00 
60  00 
86  00 

Teamster.. 

Laborer.... 

$15  60 

10  40 

20  80 

167 

2  17 

80  00 
2  17 

10  00 
2  17 
217 

2  17 
2  17 
2  17 
217 
2  17 

2  17 
2  17 
800 

10  00 

11  70 

.  18  00 
15  60 
10  40 
10  40 
18  00 

15  60 
18  00 
10  40 
700 
1170 

780 

800 

1170 

86  40 

28  60 

28  40 
1010 
8120 
10  40 
15  60 

388 
26  00 
167 
167 
167 

10  00 
400 
2  17 

On  rock  breaker.. 
Cmsherman... 
Railroad  man.. 
Laborer 

44 

44 
44 

Trammer 

t4 
41 

Tiap^i^r.. ,. 

$60  00 
52  00 

Farmer — 

Laborer......... 

Trammer 

Miner ....... 

4i 

39  00 

Brewer 

Farmer.. 

4i 

89  00 

Laborer 

Laborer.       .... 

86  00 

k» 

Trftw^Tnerj.        -, 

Carpenter 

Laborer 

40  00 

tk 

41 

i« 

44 
44 

44 

44 
14 
44 
44 

»» 
44 
44 
44 
44 

44 
44 
H 

a 

T  Aborer , 

48  00 

k| 

Farmer.. 

44 

53  00 

Brewer 

42  00 

Laborer.. 

(4 

42  00 

Tfrnnufter  . . . .  r . , 

44 

27  00 

Laborer 

41 

Bfiner  

47  00 

>« 

Laborer.. 

44 

47  00 

«t 

Farmer.. 

Laborer^  

44 

47  00 

<» 

Trammer 

44 
44 

Tramboes 

Lander.. 

Laborer 

44 
44 

Trammer  ...I.. 

44 
41 

4. 
44 
44 
44 
«4 

44 
44 

44 

Carpenter....  II 

41 

•4                               " 

Tram  boesIIIIII 
Rock  house  man. 
Timberman — 

Miner.. 

42  00 

ti 

Farmer.. 

44 

42  00 

Carpenter.  ---.., 

42  00 

Laborer..... 

Batcher......... 

4H  00 

Tanner -.-.-- 

Laborer. . 

27  00 

Ijaborer    

44 

39  00 

»* 

44 

89  00 

J 

44 

40  00 

Herder ........ 

44 

54  00 

Brewer ... 

44 

52  00 

Carpenter .... 

44 

40  00 

• 

Gardener....... 

44 

44 

62  00 

Laborer - 

44 

•  4 

88  00 

*< 

44 

44 

48  00 

*t 

44 

44 

45  00 

it 

44 

44 

46  00 

** 

44 

44 

48  00 

4» 

44 

44 

48  00 

M 

44 

44 

45  00 

Butcher.. - --- 

44 

Carpenter 

44 

Laborer 

68  00 

Laborer . 

Mine  laborer... 
**           ** 

44                        M 
44                         44 
44                         4« 

Tlmberman 

•t 

44 

44 

**                       III" 

Miner .. 

62  00 

*4 

60  00 
81  20 

t< 

Carpenter. 

Laborer... 

70  00 

Teamster .   -    - 

45  00 

Laborer..-----  . 

■  4 

48  00 

tk 

Farmer.. 

Bailor.. 

52  00 

t4 

44 

45  00 

** 

Farmer- 

44 

Trammer. 

44 
44 

Rook  boss 

Trammer.. 

44 

68  00 

63  00 

Herder  ......... 

44 

68  00 

fjaborer 

«4 

Miner. 

Farmer.. 

44 

60  00 

*4 

Oiler 

47  00 

<« 

41 

52  00 

4» 

Dryman 

Carpenter 

•• 

Carpenter 

Tram  layer. 

Average ..... 

$12  70+ 

Average 

$46  38+ 

31 
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TABLE  NO.  n.Statement  by  Swedes  engaged  in  the  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Coal,  Orind- 
stone,  Oypsum,  Stone  and  Copper  industries^  showing  occupation  and  wages  received 
in  Sweden  and  occupation  aril  present  xoages  in  Michigan, 


Oocapatloa  In 
Sweden. 

• 

w 
III 

$10  40 
26  00 
16  00 
18  00 
16  00 

15  60 

088 

10  40 

14  80 
28  40 

15  60 
10  60 
18  00 

800 

16  60 

860 

200 

26  00 

18  00 

10  60 

0  10 
20  00 
10  60 
10  60 
MOO 

15  00 
40  00 

16  66 
16  66 
16  66 

16  66 
12  00 
16  66 
18  00 
26  00 

16  66 
16  66 
80  00 
500 
500 
20  00 

Preaent  oecupatton 
In  Michigan. 

* 

WagM  par  month 
In  Michigan. 

1 
1 

Ooenpatloa  In 
In  bwaden. 

1 

j3    • 

18  83 
10  40 
20  00 
18  00 
17  00 

10  00 
10  00 
800 
15  00 
20  00 

10  00 
85  00 
15  00 
800 
1100 

17  00 
500 
800 

12  00 
1100 

20  00 

15  00 
728 

16  00 
16  00 

2100 

15  00 
888 

18  00 

16  66 

14  00 
20  00 
888 
26  00 
26  00 

26  00 
26  00 
26  00 

Present  ooenpaftion 
in  Michigan. 

Wagea  per  month 
In  Michigan. 

Laborer.. .... 

Miner. 

182  60 
82  60 
80  00 
80  00 
80  00 

80  00 
80  00 
45  60 
45  60 
88  00 

45  60 

45  60 

46  60 
45  60 

58  50 

45  60 
62  00 
80  00 
62  00 
52  00 

80  00 
52  00 
52  00 
58  00 
52  00 

62  00 
70  00 
48  00 
48  00 
48  00 

48  00 
45  00 
68  00 
58  00 
68  00 

58  00 
68  00 
66  00 
48  00 
5100 
43  00 

Farmer ......... 

Mine  laborer .. 

Carpenter 

Miner .... 

838  00 

Molder .^.._ 

%% 

Carpenter 

lAbore<* 

45  00 

Laborer . 

Teamster."...!. 

M 
•t 

Laborer 

55  00 

Olerk 

Farmer ......... 

kk 

55  00 

Teaiwiter .  ^.,... 

Mai|oi).     --,^,^  - 

Engineer 

Miner  

85  00 

Gardener. ....... 

Miner. 

kk 

63  00 

kk 

48  00 

Farmer ......... 

%% 

kk 

kk 

48  00 

»» 

k« 
Qaarrfinan 

Blacksmith"!!! 

Foreman...'.!!!! 
Molder 

ik 

%t 

48  00 

Railroader 

Carpenter 

Fanner......... 

kk 

48  00 

% 

*» 

Laborer 

Machinist 

Laborer 

Miner . 

45  00 

Miner ".""I 

Machinist. 

Farmer......... 

55  00 

Farmer .--. 

40  00 

Butcher  *........ 

Miner.. 

45  00 

Blacksmith 

<» 

kt 

60  00 

(4 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Farmer 

Carpenter. 

Miner ..... 

56  00 
48  00 

Blacksmith 

Engineer 

Miner ^... 

kk 

Engineer 

Miner. 

100  00 

Enirlneer 

Laborer 

Engineer 

Laborer... 

45  00 

it 

60  00 

Sailor...".'.""! 

u 

Scabbier."!!!!!! 
»» 

»4 
U 

Blacksmi'Ui!!!!! 

Bfine  laborer.... 
tk 

kk 

kk 
Laborer......... 

Plasterer 

Miner 

•  ---------- 

Mine  plasterer 

Labour 

kk 

Mine** 

60  00 
40  00 

Laborer ..... 

Laborer.. 

45  00 

hh 

tk 

48  00 

** 

kk 

Tiapder  ...... 

54  00 

»i 

tk 

Laborer 

Miner. 

Trammer 

30  00 

R.  R.  Agentl.ni 

Miner 

60  00 

Farming 

Peddler.. 

Miner 

53  00 
50  00 

*t 

kk 

kk 

5S00 

»» 

tk 

kk 

60  00 

Blacksmith 

«t 

kk 

40  00 

Farmer... 

Trammer 

kk 
kk 

kk 

•    *'      !!!!!!! 

Mason ...,. , 

Farmer 

Blacksmith 

ki 

tk 

R.  R.  man 

Farmer 

BlacknniUi!!!! 
kk 

Laborer 

•t 

tk 

48  00 

Laborer ...... 

46  60 

Miner 

78  00 

Fanner . 

62  00 

Mason. 

52  00 
80  00 

Fishing 

Mine  laborer... 
Waahing  copper 
Head  feeder 

Farmer 

Average 

•15  05+ 

Average. 

Carpenter. 

140  20+ 
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Tablb  No.  lS.Statement  by  Nanvegiana  engaged  in  the  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Coal,  Qrind- 
stone,  Oypsum,  Stone  and  Copper  indtistries,  showing  occupation  and  wages  received 
in  Norway  and  occupation  and  present  toages  in  MiMgan, 


Oocapatlon   In 
Norway. 


S&llor 

Laborer 

Farmer , 

Sawmill  man 
lb  •* 

Oarpenter..  .. 
Miner 

PialilniV.-V-".'] 
Miner.- 

w 

Sailorllll""; 

Flshios 

Oarpenter. 

Fireman 

Fanner 

Postman 

Blacksmith... 

Painter 

Miner. 

Stamp  mill... 

Pilot 

Miner. 

«» 

IS 
M 
»» 
•  « 


as 


m 

>■  t*  ^ 


^ 


$83  60 

20  00 

700 

26  00 

26  00 

12  50 
80  00 
80  00 
12  00 
800 

16  00 
26  00 
12  00 
12  00 
80  00 

80  00 
388 
14  00 
12  00 
80  00 
50  00 

10  00 

19  50 

20  00 
28  00 
26  00 
26  00 

80  00 
26  00 
25  00 
25  00 
18  00 
25  00 


Present  oecapatlon 
lu  Miohlgan. 


Laborer 

DrUlman 

Qaarryman. 


ki 


Foreman. 


Carpenter. 

Miner 

Liaborer... 
Miner 


II 


II 


Blaster 

Miner. 

Trammer. . 
Tram  boss. 


Engineer. 
Laborer.. 


*i 


Blacksmith. 

Painter 

Miner. 


Laborer 

Bookkeeper. 

Laborer 

Miner. 


a  a 


$45  60 
62  00 
45  60 
45  60 
75  00 

52  00 
65  00 
40  00 
45  00 
50  00 

60  00 
55  00 
55  00 
42  00 
62  00 

50  00 
88  00 
88  00 
70  00 
52  00 
50  00 

80  00 
60  00 
86  00 
62  00 
48  00 
45  60 

60  00 
50  00 
50  00 
60  00 
60  00 
36  00 


Oocopatlon  In 
Norway. 


Miner 

II 

$18  00 
18  00 

noo 

15  00 

16  00 

16  00 
12  00 
1100 
800 
12  00 

12  00 

15  60 

16  00 
16  00 
20  00 

20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
18  00 
16  00 
16  00 

10  00 
800 
16  00 
10  00 
16  00 
16  00 

16  00 
800 

Laborer 

Miner....... 

Tiabor^r 

II 

Miner. 

II 

Laborer 

Miner. 

•4                           • 

Sailer.".*.".'"."-.'.:: 
Laborer 

Painter 

Miner.. 

i« 

1* 

II 

II 

It 

Laborer 

Miner. 

II 

II 

Laborer 

Miner 

i( 

II 

Average 

$18  88+ 

^  ii 

n 

4 


Present  oocapatlon 
In  BUchigan. 


Miner. 
II 


II 


Dry  man. 
Miner.... 


nmbennan  helper 

Laborer 

Miner 


II 
II 


II 
II 
II 

il 


Painter.. 


Miner. 
.  II 


II 

II 
II 

II 


Laborer 

II 

II       

Miner...".'.'.":::: 

Laborer 

Miner 

II 

40  00 
39  00 
25  00 
66  00 
89  00 
48  00 

48  00 

II 

48  00 

Average. 


3 

a 

H 


11 


$50  00 
50  00 
60  00 
40  00 
55  00 

48  00 
45  00 
60  00 
45  00 
45  00 

45  00 
55  00 
55  00 
48  00 
66  00 

48  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 


$48  88-1- 
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Table  No.  19.— -Statement  by  Hollanders  engaged  in  the  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Coal,  Grind- 
stone,  Oyp9um,  Stone  and  Copper  industries,  showing  occupation  and  wages  received 
in  Holland  and  occupation  and  present  wages  in  Michigan, 


Oooapation  In 
Holland. 

IS 

n 
m 

$10  00 
10  00 
15  60 
15  60 
10  60 

26  00 
18  00 
060 
15  60 
15  60 

10  40 
18  00 
15  60 
10  40 
18  00 

15  60 
18  00 

18  00 
10  40 

19  60 

19  60 
26  00 
10  40 
26  00 
26  00 
10  40 
10  40 

Present  oconpation 
in  Michigan. 

Waitei  per  month 
in  Michigan. 

Oconpation  In 
HoUand. 

M 
111 

$10  40 
18  00 
10  40 
10  40 

18  00 

780 
10  40 

19  60 
10  40 
18  00 

10  40 
10  40 

18  00 

10  40 

19  60 

18  00 
26  00 

18  00 

19  60 
14  80 

800 

11  00 
10  00 
10  00 

500 

Preeent  occupation 
in  Michigan. 

Wages  per  month 
in  Michigan. 

Laborer 

Quarryman 

Driller I'.V.'. 

182  60 
32  60 
83  50 
89  00 
82  60 

45  60 
45  60 
82  50 
32  60 
82  60 

82  60 

83  60 
32  50 
32  50 
82  60 

82  60 
82  50 

32  50 

33  50 
82  50 

82  60 
89  00 
32  60 
89  00 
9i  60 
82  50 
82  60 

Farmer ...... ..- 

Miner , 

$82  60 
83  60 

t* 

44 

44 

Fanner  ----- . 

44 

Laborer 

4» 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

44 
«» 
44 
44 

«4     iiir*"'* 

44 

BlacksmTthr"! 
Teamster 

44 

Laborer 

Quarryman 

44 
44 
44 

82  50 

Laborer..-.  .-.. 

Miller 

44 

82  50 

Farmer 

Mill  man 

Stucco  boiler... 

44                        44 

Teamster 

Miner 

4» 

88  50 

Laborer ... 

44 

83  60 

t» 

4| 

32  60 

Farmer 

Dyke  worker... 
Farmer ......... 

32  60 

»» 

82  60 

»» 

4» 

44 

82  50 

Laborer 

44 

44 

82  50 

Farmer 

Laborer 

44 

82  50 

*i 

44 

44 

82  50 

4t 

44 

44 

82  60 

»t 

44 

44 

82  60 

ik 

44 

44 

BlackHmitK'HII 
Farmer  ......w.. 

82  60 

4* 

44 

89  00 

»t 

44 

82  50 

tt 

44 

4< 

82  50 

<i 

44 

4> 

44  08 

4< 

Black8m'ith.''III 

Fireman 

Stucco  boiler... 
Laborer 

44 

82  60 

Laborer 

44 

32  60 

Blaoksmith 

44 

82  60 

Farmer 

44 

32  60 

44 

44 

32  GO 

Laborer 

Farmer - 

Miner. .--—. 

Average 

918  88+ 

Average 

4« 

44 

133  74 
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Tabus  No.  ^»— Statement  by  Pruasiana  engaged  in  the  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Coal,  Qrind- 
stonSj  Oypeum,  Stone  and  Copper  Induetries,  showing  occupation  and  wages 
received  in  Pniasia  and  occupation  and  present  wages  in  Michigan, 


Oocopstlon  in 
Prussia. 

1 

Present  occnpation 
in  Michigan. 

Wages  per  month 
in  Michigan. 

Oooopation  in 
Prajsia. 

Wages  per  month 
recelTedinPrtts 
sia. 

Presant  ooenpatlon 
in  Michigan. 

Wages  per  month 
in  Michigan. 

TjfLhAVAr.  - 

17  80 
7  80 
660 
780 
660 

780 

18  00 
13  00 
13  00 
13  00 

13  00 
18  00 
13  00 
13  00 
660 

660 
•  88 
660 
780 
10  40 

Laborer 

$38  60 
88  60 
88  60 
88  60 
88  60 

88  60 
88  60 
88  60 
88  60 
88  60 

83  60 
85  88 
88  60 
88  60 
88  60 

88  60 
88  50 
88  60 
88  60 
88  60 

Blaoknmlth 

Farmer.. 

$19  60 

•  10 
780 
660 
780 

780 
660 
660 
660 

•  10 

780 
780 
780 
650 
780 

660 

780 

Blaoksmlth.... 

Laborer 

Miner. 

189  00 

k» 

k* 

83  60 

Miner.. 

88  60 

I*abor©r^-n 

»« 

it 

*» 

88  60 

Farmor... 

4k 

»« 

4* 

85  88 

lAboror.  .X. 

tl 

41 

«4 

85  88 

M 

Fireman 

Laborer 

44 

88  60 

JVinn«r_-      

Farmer. 

44 

88  60 

*• 

»» 

44 

88  60 

laborer..  

»( 

*» 

44 

88  60 

Teamster....... 

*» 

Teamster 

Farmer. 

44 

88  60 

Farmer..        --^- 

Miner.. 

44 

88  60 

IjRborf^r^     

44 

88  60 

Farmer..-.,. 

u 

44 

38  60 

Carpenter. 

Laborer-     

»4 

(4 

44 

8S50 

t» 

»t 

44 

88  60 

Farmer—.  ,„-,-^ 

tt 

*» 

44 

32  60 

Teamster 

t4 

•  (>.••  ...... 

Far mer^  -  -  -  -  ^  ^ -r  - 

Laborer 

Average. 

18  05+ 

Average 

k« 

Miller 

$88  94  + 
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Tablb  No.  2L— Statement  by  Scotchmen  engageiin  the  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Coal,  Qrind- 
stone,  Oypeum,  Stone  and  Copper  induetriea,  showing  occupation  and  wages  received 
in  Scotland  and  occupation  and  present  wages  in  Michigan. 


Oeoapatlon  in 
Scotland. 

Wages  per  month 
received  in  Scot- 
land. 

Present  occupation 
in  Michigan. 

Wages  p«r  month 
in  Michigan. 

Occupation  in 
Scotland. 

Wsges  per  month 
received  in  Scot- 
land. 

Present  oooapation 
in  Michigan. 

Waces  per  month 
innlohlgan. 

Malster^ 

$22  68 
18  00 
26  00 

15  60 
80  00 

80  00 

16  00 
600 
167 

15  00 

20  00 

16  00 
16  00 
20  00 
2166 

26  00 
20  00 
15  00 
28  00 
20  00 

Turner '. 

Quarryman 

Carpenter. 

Quarryman 

Teamster III 

Laborer 

152  00 
46  60 

45  60 

46  60 

46  60 

45  60 
42  90 
87  70 
40  00 

47  00 

60  00 

80  00 

100  00 

48  00 
42  00 

46  00 

44  00 
68  00 

45  00 
44  00 

Miner........ 

$16  00 
26  00 

15  00 

16  00 
26  00 

20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
28  00 
19  60 

19  60 
28  00 
32  60 
26  00 
26  00 

82  60 
19  60 
89  00 

Watchman 

Machinist 

helper 

Brakeman. 

Engineer 

Minecapt. 

Surface  D088... 

Watchman 

Miner .... 

858  oa 

Turner 

Machinist 

Shoemaker 

Farmer... 

00  00 

Laborer -».... 

40  00 

Carpenter 

60  00 

Quarry  nuui 

Laborer.. 

47  00- 

Clerk '.'."'. 

Miner. 

600  00 

100  00 

Farmer ...... 

Laborer......... 

60  00 

Shepherd 

Miner 

60  00 

Farmer 

Engineer 

Machinist. 

Mine  capt. 

Tlmberman 

Cooper 

*» 

44 

82  60 

Laborer 

u 

44 

88  GO 

Machinist 

»t 

44 

89  00 

Miner 

»t 

44 

88  00 

Foundryman ... 

*» 

44 

4u  50 

Cooper - 

*» 

44 

38  00 

Laborer. ., 

Laborer 

»t 

44 

89  00 

Sawyer.. 

Brakeman 

Watchman 

TifLbnrAr 

44 

44 

26  00 

Miner 

It 

44 

89  00^ 

T«fLbni*Ar 

Sawyer.. 

Brakeman 

Average. 

120  02-1- 

Average 

$59  88-1- 

Table  No.  22,— Statement  by  Italians  engaged  in  the  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Coal,  Grind- 
stone,  Qypswm,  Stone  and  Copper  Industries,  showing  occupation  and  wages  received 
in  Italy  and  occupation  and  present  wages  in  Michigan^ 


Oocapatlon  in 
luly. 

* 

Wages  per  month 
recM  in  Italy. 

• 

Present  occnpatlon 
In  Michigan. 

Wages  per  month 
in  Michigan. 

Ocenpation  in 
Italy. 

Wages  per  month 
rec'd  in  Italy. 

Present  oooapation 
in  Michigan. 

Wages  per  month 
In  Mlcblgao. 

Farmer ... 

$3  88 

838 

888 

12  00 

12  00 

888 

12  00 

12  00 

888 

888 

888 
883 
883 
883 

Ijaborer 

$48  00 
68  00 
66  00 
60  00 
60  UO 

48  00 
48  00 
48  00 
54  00 
54  00 

40  00 
53  00 
63  00 
66  00 

Farmer.. 

44 

$8  83 
883 
383 
333 
888 

888 
12  00 

838 
12  00 
10  40 

10  40 
780 

Tlmberman  helper 
Trammer 

14 
44 

44 

44 
44 

Tlmberman  helper 

Fireman- 

Laborer 

4C 
44 

$48  00 

44 

Trammer 

Fireman- 

Miner  .... 

63  00 

44 

14 

58  00 

fjaborer. 

44 

63  00 

14 

Tlmberman 

Timberman  helper. 
Fireman 

41 

Lander 

14 

58  00 

Farmer 

•4 

Boatman 

Farmer 

68  00 

Laborer 

63  00 

44 

i8  00 

Farmer 

Miner. ...— 

42  00 

14 

44 

Laborer 

Laborer... 

88  00 

«4 

44 

80  00 

44 

Trammer 

11 

Trammer  boss.. 

44 

88  00 

44 

14 

Average 

$6  48-»- 

Average 

$60  Xl'¥ 
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Tablb  No.  2S,— 'Statement  by  Welshmen  engagedin  the  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Coal,  Qrind- 
stone,  Oypeum,  Stone  and  Capper  Industries,  showing  occupatton  and  wages  received 
in  Wales  and  occupation  ana  present  wages  in  Miehigaii, 


Ocenpatlonln 
Wales. 

Wages  per  month 
receiyea  in  Wales. 

Present  oecapatlon 
ialfiohlgan. 

Wages  per  month 
in  MicDigan, 

Occupation  In 
Wales. 

Wsges  per  month 
reoeiyed  in  Wales. 

Present  ooenpation 
in  Michigan. 

Wages  per  month 
in  Hlobigan. 

Minf^r  ,  ^     -  _     -  - 

$19  60 
88  60 
88  60 
80  00 

84  00 
86  00 
88  60 
88  60 

Bliner 

138  00 
46  60 
46  50 

88  60 

89  00 
45  60 

45  60 

46  60 

Slate  maker 

Qnarryman 

819  60 
86  00 
82  60 
88  UO 

86  00* 

Slate  maker.... 

II 
Qnarryman — 

S868  0(^ 

•i 

t» 

68  00* 

»k 

41 

68  OO 

i« 

i* 

68  0l> 

M 

k« 

68  00 

t* 

»( 

*• 

(* 

Average 

887  65+ 

Average 

k( 

t* 

846  00+ 

Table  No.  2^^Statement  by  Swiss  engtiged  in  the  Fire  Clay,  Slate,  Coal,  Grindstone, 
Chypsum,  Stone  and  Copper  industries,  showing  occupation  and  wages  received  in 
Stvitzerland  and  occuptuton  and  present  wages  in  Michigan, 


Occupation  in  Switzerland. 


Miner 

Railroad  man... 

Ijapidist. 

Oarponter. 

> 


Wages  per  month 
recelyed     in 
Swltserland. 

818  00 

16  00 

13  00 

15  00 

»   15  00 

$14  00 

Present  occupation  in  Michigan. 


Head  feeder , 

Fireman » 

Laborer ^ 

Carpenter 

Laborer 4 

Average 


a 
I* 


836  00 
47  00 
40  00 
60  00 
46  00 


846  60 


PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


or 


CHIEFS   AND   COMMISSIONERS 


OF  THB  YARXOTTS 


IN  THE 


UNITED  STATES 


HELD  AT  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA,  MAY  22  AND  23, 


1888. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The  sixtli  annual  convention  of  Ohief s  and  Oommissioners  of  the  several 
Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  .in  the  United  States  met  in  the  office  of  the 
Ohief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Indiana^  in  the  State  Oapitol  building, 
Indianapolis,  at  11  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  May  22,  1888. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  OarroU  D.  Wright,  the  Vice  President, 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Flower,  of  Wisconsin,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  said 
that  the  regret  at  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wright  was  shared  by  all.  He  was  a 
man  so  valuable  in  council,  and  so  genial  and  affable,  that  it  is  a  great  loss  to 
be  without  him.  He  thought  that  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged  was  growing,  and  that  the  public  was  becoming  aware  of  its 
usefulness.  He  congratulated  the  members  on  the  honesty  and  impartiality 
with  which  statistical  work  had  been  done.  Students  of  statistics  wanted  to 
be  able  to  show  why  wages  were  lower  in  one  State  than  in  another,  and  to 
be  able  to  give  facts  and  figures  relative  to  production,  so  that  economists 
and  thoughtful  men  could  form  correct  judgments  in  all  matters  where  the 
interests  of  labor  and  capital  are  at  stake. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Hutchins,  read  the  following  letters : 

Dbpabtment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Labor,  ) 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  28,  1888,  J 

Col.  E,  R,  Hutchins,  Secretary  of  Convention  of  Chiefs  and  Commissioners  of  Bureaus 
of  Labor,  Indianapolis,  Ind,: 

Mt  Dear  Sib,— I  find  it  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  Convention  to  be 
held  at  Indianapolis.  I  regret  this  exceedingly,  as  matters  of  interest  and  importance 
will  come  before  the  Convention,  and  I  was  in  hopes  not  only  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  their  discussion,  but  to  learn  something  of  the  experience  of  the  various  offices. 

I  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  two  matters,  and  this  I  trust  you 
will  do  for  me.  The  first  relates  to  the  collection  of  information  concerning  mortgages 
and  other  debts  of  record.  General  Heatti,  of  Biichigan,  has  done  a  most  excellent 
piece  of  work  in  thin  direction,  and  Ck>lonel  Lord,  of  Illinois,  is,  as  I  understand  it,  upon 
a  simUar  investigation.  The  statistics  of  indebtedness  are  being  called  for  on  every  hand. 
Their  importance  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  for  we  all  recognize  the  necessity,  even  of 
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the  facts  in  this  connection.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  Convention  will  discuas  most 
thoroughly  the  feasibility  of  collecting  such  information,  and  leam  by  an  exchange  of 
views  the  obstacles  and  difficolties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  such  investigations, 
{general  Heath  and  Colonel  Lord  ought  to  be  able  to  give  the  members  of  our  body  some 
valuable  assistance. 

The  second  point  I  desired  to  suggest  for  discussion  was  a  memorandum  submitted  by 
Mr.  Atkinson,  inclosed  herewith.  It  is  a  pretty  comprehensive  lay-out  for  a  line  of 
facts  which  we  ought  to  gather.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  undertake  the  collection  of  facts  on 
three  points  :  First,  as  to  the  cost  of  production ;  second,  on  the  efficiency  of  labor ; 
and,  third,  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  labor;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  the  prod- 
ucts secured  by  capital  and  labor  respectively.  This  line  has  long  been  in  contempla- 
tion, but  as  yet  this  Bureau  has  not  had  the  proper  equipment  for  the  collection  of  the 
information.  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  have  before  long.  The  work  suggested  by  Mr. 
Atkinson  is  in  line  of  what  has  already  been  discussed,  although  he  has  in  a  more  com. 
plete  way  classified  the  desired  information.  I  hope  his  suggestions  will  be  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively  discussed,  and,  if  it  is  possible,  that  the  Convention  take  some  action 
relative  to  the  uniform  and  contemporaneous  collection  of  some^  if  not  all,  the  informa- 
tion outlined  by  him.  You  will  find  that  his  suggestions  will  o£ter  the  basis  for  inter- 
esting and  profitable  discussion. 

With  the  hope  that  the  Convention  will  have  a  profitable  and  pleasant  experience  at 
Indianapolis,  and  with  the  best  wishes  for  the  pleasure  of  each  and  every  member  of 
the  body,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT,  Commianoner. 


State  of  Illhtois,  Bubbau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ) 

Office  of  the  Secretary,        y 
SpHngflOd,  March  26, 1888.  ) 

Mr.  E,  B.  HutehinSf  Secretary,  etc..  Dee  Moines,  Iowa: 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  nuTCHiNS,~I  regret  to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  next 
convention  at  Indianapolis.  Considerations  which  seem  to  me,  at  this  time,  of  para- 
mount importance,  compel  me  to  this  disappointing  conclusion,  which  I  regret  the  more 
in  view  of  your  flattering  request  to  prepare  a  paper  for  that  occasion. 

1  am  most  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  LORD. 


1 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
Chaflin  Building,  20  Beacon  Street,  Boeton,  May  9,  1888. 

Col.  E.  B.  Hutchine,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa : 

Dear  Sir,— Your  kind  invitation  to  the  Sixth  National  Convention  of  Chiefb  and 

Commissioners  duly  at  hand.    The  census  work  is  not  yet  completed,  and  the  demands 

upon  my  time  at  the  office  are  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  with 

you  on  the  22d.   I  should  like  very  much  to  do  so,  never  having  been  able  to  be  present 

at  a  Convention.    I  will  give  the  promise,  however,  in  advance,  that  if  I  am  oonneoted 

with  the  official  statistical  work  in  1889  I  shall  be  at  the  Convention,  and  shall  on- 
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jdotibtedly  wish  to  say  something  on  my  hobby,  ''application  of  machinery  to  statistical 
tabulation." 

Trusting  that  you  will  have  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive  time,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHAS.  F.  PIDGIN,  Chief  Clerk. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  22, 1888, 

Jno.  Lamb,  Indtanapolia,  Ind,: 

Deab  Sib, — I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  been  prevented  from  completing  my  paper 
for  the  Convention  of  Labor  Statistics.  I  never  before  so  much  desired  to  take  advan- 
tage of  an  opportunity  to  express  my  thoughts  on  any  subject  as  on  this  occasion  on 
the  subject  I  was  to  write  on. 

As  you  are  aware,  at  the  time  I  had  an  opportunity  to  prepare  it,  I  could  not  collect 
my  thoughts  owing  to  a  physical  and  mental  strain  that  was  thrown  upon  me  in  vari- 
OTU  ways,  and  for  the  past  week  I  could  not  spare  the  time. 

Hoping  that  the  Convention  will  result  in  much  good  for  the  various  bureaus,  I 

remain  truly, 

JNO.  P.  CRONIN. 


The  University  op  Minnesota,   ) 
Minneapolis,  May  18, 1888,       ) 

My  Dear  Mr,  Butchina,— The  programme  of  the  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  which  you 
-were  so  good  aa  to  send  me,  came  some  days  ago.  If  my  work  and  the  health  of  my 
family  would  permit,  I  should  not  fail  to  indulge  myself  in  the  pleasure  of  attending. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  hand  you  a  short  paper  on  a  matter  which  has  been  on  my  mind 
a  long  time.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  which  must  before  long  become  the  subject  of 
public  discussion  and  of  legislation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  will  be  forced,  in 
some  such  way  as  this  memorandum  proposes,  to  protect  themselves  against  the  smart 
men  who  know,  hold  and  wield  the  apparatus  of  authentic  intelligence. 

If,  in  your  judgment,  the  matter  is  of  suificient  moment  to  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  Convention,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  it.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  meet 
the  good  friends  I  made  at  Madison.  Whenever  it  may  be  the  turn  of  Minneapolis  to 
have  the  Convention  you  may  depend  on  a  rousing  welcome. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

WILLIAM  W.  FOLWELL. 


The  Secretary  reported  the  following  states  as  now  having  Bureaus  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  with  the  names  of  officers  in  charge,  together  with  their  post- 
office  address : 

BUBJEAU  OF  Labob,  Wabhutoton,  D.  C.  : 

Establishei  January  18,  1885.    Carroll  D.   Wright,  Commissioner,   Washington, 
D.  C. 
BxniEAn  OF  Statistics  of  Labob,  of  Massachusetts: 

Established  June,  1869.    Carroll  D.  Wright,  Chief.  Boston,  Mass. 
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Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Established  1872.    Prof.  Albert  S.  BoUes,  Chief,  H'arrisburg,  Penn. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection,  of  Missouri  : 

Established  1876.    Enlarged  1888.     Oscar  Kochtitzky,  Commissioner,   Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Ohio  : 

Established  1877.    A.  D.  Fassett,  Commissioner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries,  of  New  Jersey: 

Established  March,  1878.    James  Bishop,  Chief,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Illinois: 

Established  1879.    John  S.  Lord,  Secretary,  Springfield,  111. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  of  Indiana  : 

Wm.  A.  Peelle,  Jr.,  Chief,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  New  York  : 

Established  1883.    Charles  F.  Peck,  Commissioner,  Albany,  N.  T. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Caufornia: 

Established  1888.    J.  J.  Tobin,  Commissioner,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  of  Michigan: 

Established  March,  1883.    Alfred  H.  Heath,  Commissioner,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Wisconsin: 

Established  April,  1883.    Frank  A.  Flower,  Oommissioner,  Bfadison,  Wis. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Iowa  : 

Established  March,  1884.    R  R.  ilutchins.  Commissioner,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  of  Maryland  : 

Established  1884.    Thomas  C.  Weeks,  Chief,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Kansas  : 

Established  May,  1885.    Frank  H.  Betton,  Commissioner,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Connecticut  ; 

Established  April,  1885.    Samuel  M..  Hotchkiss,  Commissioner,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Maine  : 

Established  March,  1887.-   Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Commissioner,  Augusta,  Maine. 
Bureau  of  L^bor  Statistics,  of  Minnesota  : 

Established  March,  1887.    John  Lamb,  Commissioner,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Colorado  : 

Established  March,  1887.    Secretary  of  State,   ex  officio  Commmissioner ;  C.  J. 
Driscoll,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Denver,  Col. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  North  Carolina  : 

Established  March,  1887.    W.  N.  Jones,  Commissioner,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Rhode  Island  : 

Established  April,  1887.    J.  B.  Bowditch,  Commissioner,  Providence.  R.  I. 
Bureau  oe  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  of  Nebraska  : 

Established  1887.    John  Jenkins,  Commissioner,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Upon  calling  the  roll  the  following  were  found  to  be  present :  A.  D.  Fassett, 
Oommissioner  of  the  Ohio  Barean ;  James  Bishop,  chief  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bureau :  Charles  E.  Barnes,  Deputy  Oommissioner  of  the  Michigan  Bureau ; 
Wm.  A.  Peelle,  Jr.,  Oommissioner  of  the  Indiana  Bureau;  Frank  A.  Flower, 
Oommissioner  of  Wisconsin  Bureau;  M.  J.  Simpelaar,  Deputy  of  the  Wisconsin 
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Bnreau;  Henry  Claymier,  Factory  Inspector  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau; 
James  0.  Moore,  Assistant  Factory  Inspector  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau ;  £.  R. 
Hutchins,  Oommissioner  of  the  Iowa  Bureau ;  Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Connecticut  Bureau  ;  Frank  H.  Betton^  Commissioner  of  the 
Kansas  Bureau;  Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Commissioner  of  the  Maine  Bureau; 
John  Lamb,  Commissioner  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau ;  C.  J.  Driscoll,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  Colorado  Bureau ;  J.  B.  Bowditch,  Commissioner  of  the 
Bhode  Island  Bureau ;  Geo.  D.  Oessaman,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Ohio  Bureau ; 
David  T.  Praig,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Indiana  Bureau. 

On  motion  of  Mt.  J.  W.  Bishop,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  officers. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  by  acclamation : 

President — Mr,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  Massachusetts. 

Vice  President — Mr.  Frank  A.  Flower,  of  Wisconsin. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  B.  R.  Hutchins,  of  Iowa. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Betton,  the  selection  of  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
Convention  was  postponed  until  the  afternoon  session. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hutchins,  the  proposed  visit  to  the  tile  works  and  other 
places  of  interest,  was  fixed  for  to-morrow  morning  at  8  o'clock,  with  the 
nnderstanding  that  there  should  be  a  session  for  business  this  evening  in 
addition  to  the  afternoon  session. . 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Matthews,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a  telegram 
to  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  expressing  the  regret  of  the  Convention .  at  his 
absence,  and  notifying  him  of  his  election  as  President  of  the  Convention. 

Adjourned  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  at  2  o'clock.  The  selection  of  the  place  for  holding 
the  next  meeting  was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  DriscoU  named  Denver,  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  named  Hartford  and  Mr.  Bishop  named  Trenton.  Four  ballots 
were  had  without  choice.    On  the  fifth  ballot  Denver  was  selected. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  telegraphed  Mr.  Wright  in  obedience 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Convention. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Wright  was  re-read,  and  the  first  suggestion  made  therein 
discussed. 

Mr.  Fassett,  of  Ohio,  said  he  was  now  engaged  in  the  work  suggested  by 
Mr.  Wright,  and  had  been  for  three  months.  He  was  securing  data  as  to  the 
amount  of  mortgage  indebtedness  on  real  estate,  the  rate  of  interest  and 
assessed  valuation.     Of  course  some  mortgages  are  paid  and  not  canceled* 
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and  also  partial  payments  are  made  in  many  cases^  bat  we  think  the  work  of 
very  great  value,  and  hope  other  States  will  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Bolles,  of  Pennsylyania,  said  no  one  would  question  the  value  of  such 
data,  but  thought  the  next  census  taking  would  necessarily  cover  all  this 
ground  as  well  as  that  of  judgments,  penalties,  etc.  He  thought  it  could  be 
better  done  in  that  way  than  by  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  Hutchins,  of  Iowa,  opposed  the  Bureaus  taking  up  this  line  of  work, 
from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  believe  it  would  be  of  any  real  value.  If  a  man 
originally  places  a  110,000  mortgage  on  his  property,  and  has  made  payments 
on  the  same  to  the  extent  of  18,000,  the  records  do  not  fehow  such  credits, 
but  make  the  indebtedness  18,000  greater  than  it  really  is.  This  is  repeated 
all  over  the  State  in  almost  innumerable  instances,  and  the  result  is  that 
while  a  mass  of  figures  may  be  collected,  yet  the  truth  is  not  reached,  and, 
therefore,  the  results  are  comparatively  valueless. 

Mr.  Simpelaar,  of  Wisconsin,  thought  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
Bureaus  should  take  up  work  like  this,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  objects  of  these  offices. 

Mr.  Bowditch,  of  Rhode  Island,  supposed  the  purpose  was  to  find  out  the 
burden  of  indebtedness  upon  the  people,  and  if  it  was  impossible  to  get  at 
this  accurately,  the  result  would  be  valueless,  except  that  it  might  show  the 
number  of  farms  without  mortgages. 

Mr.  Barnes,  of  Michigan,  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  as  to  accuracy. 
If  the  figures  were  not  accurate  they  were  valueless.  Michigan  had  good 
success  in  the  work  because  the  law  mada  it  the  duty  of  the  Supervisors  to 
cooperate,  and  they  were  paid  for  their  work.  From  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  farms  of  Michigan  the  Bureau  had  obtained  good  returns.  In  these  cases 
present  actual  indebtedness  was  sought.  Reports  only  of  those  farmers  who 
willingly  gave  testimony  were  published.  He  thought  the  United  States 
government  could  do  the  work  more  thoroughly  than  State  Bureaus. 

Mr.  Betton,  of  Kansas,  said  such  work  would  be  impossible  in  his  State. 
Kansas  had  an  excellent  Agricultural  Board,  and  he  thought  if  such  work 
was  deemed  advisable  that  Board  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Driscoll,  of  Colorado,  thought  the  census  takers  should  do  it,  and 
opposed  the  Bureaus  taking  it  up  and  thus  producing  an  array  of  misleading 
figures. 

No  action  was  deemed  best  upon  the  subject. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fassett,  the  second  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wright,  relative 
to  the  ideas  contained  in  the  paper  of  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  Boston 
(which  paper  accompanied  Mr.  Wright's  letter,  and  which  will  be  foand 
below),  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three. 
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Mr.  Flower,  as  President,  appointed  Messrs.  Fassett,  Bolles  and  Bishop  as 
such  committee. 
The  Secretary  read  the  following 

PAPER  BY  EDWARD  ATKINSON,  ESQ. 

It  is  assumed  in  this  memorandum  that  the  Chiefs  of  the  several  Bureaus 
of  Lahor  Statistics  will  concur  with  the  writer  in  the  yiew  that  if  the  com- 
plete history  can  be  obtained  of  important  establishments  covering  a  long 
term  of  years  and  giving  the  rates  of  wages  in  each  specific  department  of  the 
work,  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  price  of  any  given  article  which  has  been  made 
continuously  of  the  same  quality,  such  data  of  wages  and  prices  will  constitute 
a  better  standard  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  than  the  ordinary  aver- 
ages in  which  it  is  attempted  to  cover  a  very  wide  field  and  to  include  in  the 
same  category  either  various  employments,  or  the  same  employment  when 
conducted  in  different  sections  of  the  country  by  varying  methods.  As,  for 
instance,  reference  being  made  to  the  report  of  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Lowell,  pages  349  and  350  of  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  United 
States  Census,  a  more  accurate  computation  can  be  made  of  the  variation  in 
the  rate  of  wages  of  men  and  women  in  each  department  of  the  work,  from 
1824  to  the  present  time,  than  by  any  attempt  to  compile  the  wages  of  a  large 
number  of  men  in  different  States  and  in  different  places. 

Or  again,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  returns  of  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Fell  and 
Amos  Dotterer,  page  33  and  34,  volume  ^0,  on  the  manufacture  of  bricks, 
which  being  considered  in  connection  with  the  prices  given  of  brick  sold  by 
Amos  Dotterer,  bear  witness  to  the  increased  effectiveness  of  the  work,  even 
in  the  making  of  bricks,  which  is  mainly  a  handicraft.  Again,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  flour  turned  out  from  the  miU  of  Mr.  Russell  Hinckley,  page 
59,  has  been  substantially  uniform  from  1850  to  1880.  Witness,  however, 
the  advance  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  each  department  between  1850*  and  1880, 
the  reduction  in  the  labor  cost  per  barrel  of  flour,  corresponding  to  the  rise 
of  wages,  and  the  slight  variation  in  the  value  of  the  product.  Were  this 
comparison  made  between  1850  and  1987  the  contrast  would  be  yet  more 
striking. 

Innumerable  examples  may  be  found  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the 
United  States  Census,  of  the  constant  tendency  of  wages  to  rise,  the  cost  of 
labor  to  diminish,  and  the  price  of  the  product  to  be  reduced;  and  it  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  correspondence  with  many  of  the  firms  whose  titles 
are  given  in  this  invaluable  volume,  whether  or  not  a  given  article  has  been 
produced  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
report.  This  volume  therefore  lays  the  foundation  for  what  may  be  called  a 
33 
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science  of  wages  and  earnings,  which  may  now  be  converted  into  a  trae  form 
and  sustained  by  absolute  demonstration.  If  the  right  measures  are  taken 
by  an  agreement  of  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  to  work  on  a  given  line 
under  uniform  conditions,  in  almost  every  Rtate  in  which  a  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  been  established,  typical  establishments  may  be  found  which 
have  been  in  operation  for  a  long  term  of  years,  'which  have  never  become 
bankrupt,  and  which  have  been  uniformly  profitable  to  their  owners.  In 
these  establishments  the  workmen  of  various  classes  will  have  been  employed 
under  what  may  be  called  strictly  normal  conditions.  If  there  have  been 
slight  interruptions  by  strikes  or  otherwise,  they  will  constitute  simple  ex- 
ceptions, but  will  not  invalidate  the  rule  deducible  from  the  experience  of 
these  establishments.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  a  common  form  shall  be 
made  by  which  the  Chief  of  each  State  Bureau  may  compile  a  set  of  tables  in 
a  given  art,  from  which  a  law  of  wages  and  profits  may  be  fairly  deduced.  I 
think  the  form  of  the  law  is  as  follows:  Given  free  exchange,  such  as  exists 
among  the  thirty-eight  states  of  the  Union;  given  the  application  of 
machinery  and  invention  from  time  to  time  by  the  most  skillful  managers 
who  have  never  failed  in  business,  the  record  will  prove — 
■  1.  That  in  each  decade  the  capital  invested  in  the  plant  will  bear  a  con- 
stantly diminishing  ratio  or  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  annual  product. 

2.  The  number  of  workmen  or  workwomen  employed  will  also  bear 
a  diminishing  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  product. 

3.  Taxes,  wages  and  profits  being  alike  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  pro- 
duct, the  proportion  6t  the  product  secured  by  capital  will  have  steadily 
diminished ;  the  proportion  secured  by  each  workman  will  have  increased ; 
the  hours  and  intensity  of  the  work  will  both  have  been  reduced. 

4.  Except  there  have  been  some  grave  changes  either  in  the  burden  of 
taxation  or  in  the  cost  of  the  component  materials  of  chief  value,  the  price 
of  each  unit  of  the  product  to  the  consumer  will  have  been  reduced. 

If  such  be  the  law  deduced  from  experience  from  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  competition  to  the  conduct  of  business,  the  beneficent  effect  of 
competition  will  be  made  apparent  and  the  higher  law  uuder  which  capital 
and  labor  must  cooperate  will  be  brought  out  conspicuously. 

Again,  in  almost  every  establishment  of  any  magnitude  there  will  be  found 
a  certain  number  of  mechanics  other  than  those  specifically  skilled  in  the 
particular  art;  for  instance,  every  large  factory  will  employ,  as  a  rale^  its 
own  carpenter,  blacksmith,  machinist,  painter,  fireman  and  engineer,  one  or 
more  in  each  class;  these  will  be  represeutative  of  the  same  classes  in  other 
employments,  occupied  under  normal  conditions  and  free  from  the  in  term  p- 
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tions  in  the  work  which  affect  the  miscellaneons  occupations  of  life,  such  as 
the  bailding  trades. 

There  is  also  a  certain  relation  between  the  wages  of  those  who  are  occu- 
pied in  what  may  be  called  the  factory  system  and  those  who  are  not  thus 
employed;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  textile  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on,  the  wages  of  female  domestic  servants  may  be  gauged  very 
closely  by  the  earnings  of  the  factory  operatives;  the  wages  of  locomotive 
engineers,  in  some  measure,  by  the  wages  of  engineers  in  factories ;  the  wages 
of  draymen  in  miscellaneous  work  by  the  wages  of  yard  men  in  the  factories. 

In  fact,  may  not  the  occupation  of  wage-earners  be  classified  under  a  very 
few  heads  in  which  the  rates  at  a  given  period  will  be  substantially  the  same 
in  each  class?  May  not  a  sufficient  number  of  classes  be  investigated  in  the 
manner  heretofore  proposed,  to  the  end  that  the  result  or  conclusion  of  the 
inyestigation  of  the  specific  factories  may  serve  as  a  guide  or  check  upon  the 
miscellaneous  statistics  covering  large  numbers  of  persons?  May  it  not  be 
possible  for  the  Chiefs  of  Bureaus  assembled  in  convention  to  agree,  or  per- 
haps zo  appoint  a  committee  to  lay  out  the  share  of  the  work  which  each  one 
ahall  undertake,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  general  comparison  of 
the  results  or  conclusion  of  each  separate  State? 

Again:  May  not  the  purchasing  power  of  each  dollar  of  wages  be  substan- 
tially established  by  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  certain  necessities  of  life, 
which  form  the  common  consumption  of  working  people  in  given  occupations? 

In  my  article  for  the  Century  Magazine  for  August,  1887,  I  made  use  of  a 
formula  in  which  I  think  that  the  articles  named  correspond  to  about  70  or 
75  per  cent  of  the  average  consumption  or  cost  of  living,  including  rent  and 
sundries,  of  a  mechanic  in  the  eastern  or  middle  States  for  himself  and  for 
each  member  of  his  family,  counting  two  children  of  ten  years  or  under  as 
one  adult. 

If  an  agreement  is  made  to  take  a  certain  unit  of  each  of  these  articles  to 
which  the  retail  price  at  a  given  time  may  be  applied — either  by  the  use  of 
the  statistics  of  prices  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  census,  or  otherwise, 
then  an  average  comparison  of  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  at  different 
periods  may  be  established.  It  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  that  a  unit  of 
shelter,  or  rent  should  also  be  adopted,  and  that  a  comparison  should  be 
made  of  the  cost  of  this  unit  of  shelter;  but  the  variations  of  climate  and 
condition  are  so  great  as  to  make  the  comparison  of  rent  much  more  difficult 
than  the  comparson  of  food,  fuel  and  the  materials  for  clothing.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  such  an  agreement  as  I  have  suggested  can  be  entered  upon, 
more  progress  will  be  made  in  one  single  year  in  the  application  of  statistics 
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to  a  true  science  of  subsistence  than  has  yet  been  made  by  all  other  efforts 
combined. 

I  suggest  this  plan  for  discussion  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
other  observers  concur  with  me  as  to  the  expediency  and  feasibility  of  adopt- 
ing this  method  of  comparing  conditions;  t.  e,,  the  conditions  of  one  period 
with  another  in  the  same  place,  and  of  one  place  with  another  at  the  same 
period. 

If  there  is  concurrence  of  opinion  upon  this  point,  might  not  measures 
be  taken  not  only  for  the  joint  and  several  compilations  of  the  specific 
statistics  named  in  this  memorandum,  by  the  State  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  and  by  the  National  Bureau,  but  also  for  the  adoption  of  a  permanent 
Census  Bureau  by  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by  means  of  which  a  true  direction  can 
be  given  to  each  census  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  lines.  - 

The  Secretary  now  read  a  paper  by  Prof.  William  W.  Polwell,  on 

A  PROPOSITION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  REQISTRAIWJENERAUS  OFFICE,  AS  AN 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

The  author  took  the  ground  that  '^  the  time  was  near  when  it  will  be  a  wise 
policy  for  the  general  government  to  collect  into  one  executive  department  a 
number  of  scattered  statistical  offices,  and  then  to  extend  and  organize  such 
department  on  a  great  and  permanent  scale.  This  new  department  would 
take  some  such  title  as  '  The  Registry-General  of  the  United  States,'  and  the 
head  of  the  department  would  be  ^  The  Begistrar-General  of  the  United 
States.'  The  department  should  have  rank  with  those  of  war,  navy,  treasury^ 
etc.  Whether  the  head  should  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  a  side  question 
not  needing  present  consideration.'' 

'^Considerations  of  economy,  convenience  and  consistency  conspire  to 
justify  the  assemblage  of  all  purely  statistical  agencies  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment into  a  single  executive  department." 

''  The  new  department  of  the  general  government  ought  in  no  manner  to 
interfere  with  or  supersede  existing  State  Bureaus.  The  organization  should 
be  such  as  to  employ  and  encourage  all  such  agencies.  A  suggestion  as  to 
the  way  of  effecting  this  object  may  be  found  in  the  existing  arrangement  for 
reporting  the  results  of  the  Intermediate  State  Censuses  to  the  Census 
Bureau  of  the  general  government." 

The  originality  of  the  suggestive  points  in  the  paper  were  enjoyed  by  all, 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lamb  the  paper  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  Flower  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  the  committee :  Messrs* 
Lamb,  Uotchkiss  and  Simpelaar. 
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The  Secretary  now  read  the  following  paper,  by  Mr.  John  Lamb,  Com- 
missioner of  Minnesota,  on 

THE  PRACTICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  these  days,  to  find  books  and  pamphlets  pur- 
porting to  give  the  solution  of  the  labor  question.  A  majority  of  the  books 
are  not  unpretentious.  With  few  exceptions,  they  tell  us  in  effect,  that  the 
author  has  sounded  the  depths  of  all  social  philosophy,  unraveled  all  the 
complications  of  society,  and  reduced  the  whole  to  a  few  simple  principles, 
whose  application  is  easy,  and  whose  working  is  perfection  itself. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  such  men,  after  they  have  launched  their  theories 
from  the  wharf  of  a  printing  press,  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  work  with 
desperate  zeal  to  make  converts  to  their  plans,  and  secure  their  application. 
It  is  fortunate  that  so  many  of  them  do  this,  for  otherwise  they  might  never 
come  in  contact  with  the  actual  labor  question  or  know  what  it  is. 

**  My  plan  is  perfect,"  says  the  theorist.  *'  I  will  explain  it  to  every  one  I 
meet ;  they  will  at  once  perceive  its  excellence,  for  it  is  perfectly  clear ;  these 
converts  will  make  others;  the  doctrines  will  spread  rapidly;  I  shall  soon 
have  converted  the  world  !^' 

He  begins  operations.  He  soon  discovers  that  people  are  not  so  easily  con- 
Terted  as  he  supposed  they  would  be,  but  he  finds  a  few  who  are  willing  to 
accept  his  teachings.  He  begins  to  suspect  that  many  people  need  education 
before  they  can  comprehend  his  theories,  much  less  apply  them.  He  thus 
<}ome8  in  contact  with  the  first  practical  aspect  of  the  labor  question — the 
great  need  of  education  on  social  and  industrial  questions.  Neither  he  nor 
his  followers  can  reach  all  these  people  and  educate  them.  It  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  world  can  not  be  changed  in  a  few  years.  People  persist  in 
doubting  the  merit  of  his  theory  until  it  has  been  proved  a  practical  success 
by  experiment.  There  is  nothing  left  but  to  try  the  experiment.  He  and 
his  followers  determine  to  do  so.  They  form  an  association,  and  contribute 
some  of  their  individual  means  to  begin  operations.  This  is  done  with  a  fair 
degree  of  harmony,  as  the  workings  of  the  association  have  not  yet  begun  to 
materially  affect  the  private  interests  of  those  connected  with  it,  and  each 
member  can,  thus  far,  calculate  his  exact  interest  in  the  enterprise. 

Practical  work  now  begins,  and  is  carried  on  for  some  months,  perhaps  a 
year.  During  this  time  the  desire  of  some  individuals  to  avoid  their  share  of 
the  work  and  responsibility  has  manifested  itself.  The  desire  of  others  to 
exercise  an  unwarrantable  influence,  and  secure  controlling  places  in  the 
management,  has  become  apparent.  The  unwillingness  of  the  mo  o  capable 
and  energetic  members  to  sacrifice  much  of  their  time  and  ability  for  the 
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benefit  of  those  who  poasess  little  capacity  has  begun  to  show  itself.  A  dif- 
ference of  opinion  and  sentiment  has  begun  to  developy  not  only  with  respect 
to  business  matters^  but  also  in  regard  to  social,  religious  and  educational 
affairs.  There  is  an  evident  tendency  to  divide  into  factions,  and  this  f eeling^ 
is,  no  doubt,  encouraged  by  some  designing  person  who  would  rather  be  the  first 
man  in  a  small  faction,  than  the  second  man  in  a  peaceable  community.  The 
theorist  has  now  come  in  contact  with  the  second  practical  aspect  of  the 
labor  question — ^the  selfishness,  ambition  and  dishonesty  of  men. 

If  the  theorist  happens  to  be  gifted  with  a  mind  capable  of  reasoning 
inductively,  he  will  have  discovered,  by  this  time,  that  the  labor  question  will 
be  solved,  not  by  a  plan,  but  by  process;  not  by  a  jump,  but  by  a  growth. 
He  will  have  discovered  that  lack  of  character  and  capacity  constitutes  an 
obstacle  to  human  progress  quite  as  great  as  lack  of  favorable  conditions  in 
man's  environments;  and  he  will  also  have  discovered  that  environment  has 
much  to  do  with  shaping  character  and  capacity,  and  that  character  and 
capacity  have  much  to  do  with  determining  environment  He  will  realize 
that  the  most  practical  scheme  of  redemption  must  address  itself,  not  merely 
to  the  betterment  of  man's  external  conditions,  but  to  the  development  of 
his  inner  nature. 

The  church  and  school  elevate  men  by  bettering  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  the  industrial  and  political  organizations,  by  bettering  his  surround- 
ings. All  of  these  perform  important  functions  in  the  general  work  of  prog- 
ress ;  but  there  is  naturally  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  each  to  overestimate 
the  value  of  its  particular  function. 

Human  development  cannot  safely  follow  the  lines  of  any  one  theory.  For 
centuries  the  dominant  ideas  of  mankind  were  mystic.  Things  tangible 
were  subordinate ;  the  unknowable  was  the  all-important.  Under  the  pres- 
tige of  this  idea  the  philosopher  became  an  outcast ;  the  old  woman  a  witch ; 
the  inventor  a  raw-head  and  bloody  bones,  intent  upon  the  ruin  of  mankind 
by  enabling  men  to  do  more  in  one  day  than  they  could  formerly  do  in  two. 
This  was  followed  by  the  reign  of  the  political  idea,  which  reached  its  nat- 
ural climax  in  the  French  revolution  and  universal  suffrage.  The  suffrage 
has  not  proved  a  panacea  for  all  public  wrongs,  and  now  the  world  turns  to 
the  industrial  idea,  hoping  to  find,  in  proper  industrial  conditions,  the  final 
and  proper  organization  and  adjustment  of  society.  All  these  movements^ 
when  not  carried  to  extremes,  are  in  the  line  of  progress,  but  no  one  of  them 
can  give  man  his  complete  development.  Let  the  plan  of  industrial  organ- 
ization be  as  perfect  as  it  may,  the  defects  of  individuals  will  vitiate  the 
workings  of  the  system,  and  manifest  themselves  with  more  or  less  of  evil  in 
public  and  private  life. 
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In  a  world  where  a  majority  of  minds  are  passive  it  would  seem  as  tboagh 
they  could  be  easily  moulded  and  directed  by  the  thought  of  active  and  con- 
structive minds,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case,  except  during  the  early  years  of 
pupilage,  when  the  knowledge  imparted  is  simple,  and  seldom  or  never  dis- 
puted. The  truth  is  that  the  thinkers  of  the  world  differ  so  much  among 
themselves  that  the  passive  mind  is  bewildered  with  the  multitude  of  theo- 
ries, and  either  accepts  the  one  which  is  most  often  and  forcibly  impressed 
upon  it,  and  becomes  active  in  that  particular  direction,  or  tires  of  all  th& 
effort  to  understand  such  a  complex  as  society,  and  drifts  with  the  strongest, 
wind  or  highest  tide.  I  have  often  sat  in  a  meeting  and  heard  men  applaud 
a  sentiment  the  very  reverse  of  one  which  they  had  applauded  a  moment 
before,  not  because  the  latter  was  more  meritorious  than  the  former,  but 
because  it  was  more  ably  presented.  Such  men  have  no  anchorage ;  their 
minds  are  passive,  or,  at  best,  receptive;  the  active,  creative  intellect  sways 
them  like  the  reed. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  Are  the  ideas  of  men  unified  or  differentiated 
by  education?  Apparently  there  is  as  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
intelligent  as  among  the  ignorant,  and  this  difference  is  especially  noticeable 
in  discussions  upon  the  industrial  question ;  yet  I  believe  a  closer  scrutiny 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  range  of  subjects  upon  which  the  intelligent 
agree  is  not  only  greater  than  those  upon  which  the  ignorant  agree,  but,  in 
many  cases,  greater  than  the  whole  number  of  facts  of  which  the  ignorant 
have  cognizance;  but  as  thought  becomes  unified  on  familiar  facts  and 
phenomena,  deeper  facts  constantly  reveal  themselves,  which  furnish  to  the 
thoughtful  a  region  of  inquiry  not,  perhaps,  of  so  much  immediate 
importance,  but  of  quite  as  much  ultimate  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
race. 

Admitting,  then,  that  evolution  is  a  unifying  and  not  a  dismembering 
process,  we  find  the  lack  of  this  development  the  main  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  rapid  human  advancement.  For  my  own  part,  look  where  I  may,  I 
cannot  get  away  from  this  thought.  Little  that  is  valuable  in  this  life  comes 
to  men  or  to  nations  except  through  a  process  of  growth.  There  is  really 
nothing  to  sustain  a  forward  step  except  antecedent  growth.  Hence  the 
impossibility  of  forcing  conditions  upon  men  much  in  advance  of  the  men 
themselves.  Here  is  where  most  theorists  and  legislators  fail.  They  have 
been  trying  to  make  humanity  fit  their  plans,  instead  of  making  their  plans 
to  fit  humanity;  they  have  assumed  to  know  more  of  the  future  than  the 
future  will  know  of  itself. 

I  know  of  no  task  more  difiScult  than  to  maintain  a  proper  balance  between 
the  conflicting  opinions  that  are  battling  for   supremacy  in  the  world. 
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Theories  are  sedactive  thiDgSy  and  the  desire  to  see  something  accomplished 
naturally  leads  men  to  espouse  some  special  plan  of  action,  bcause  it  appears 
BO  hopeless  to  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  progress  at  once.  Never- 
theless this  general  development  forms  the  only  sound  basis  of  support  for 
any  theory  or  plan  of  far-reaching  importance. 

Just  in  proportion  as  thought  is  unified  among  the  active  minds  in  any 
community  will  progress  in  the  direction  of  that  unification  be  rapid  and 
permanent;  but  this  unity  of  thought  may  be  in  regard  to  one  subject  or 
many.  If  it  is  upon  one  subject  only,  it  is  very  likely  to  run  eventually  into 
a  narrow  fanatacism,  which  stimulates  action  in  one  direction  at  the  expense 
of  equally  important  action  in  other  directions.  The  greatest  progress  will 
take  place  when  breadth  of  knowledge  and  liberality  of  thought  are  greatest 
and  most  uniformly  diversified. 

If  there  is  one  class  of  men  whom  the  world  needs  to-day  it  is  that  class 
who  can  tear  the  cobwebs  of  prejudice  from  their  eyes  and  look  upon  both 
sides  of  a  question  with  the  utmost  impartiality ;  and  if  there  is  one  means 
which,  above  all  others,  will  enable  men  to  do  this  when  they  desire  to,  that 
means  is  facts,  statistics.  I  believe  the  world  is  beginning  to  understand,  as 
it  never  did  before,  that  there  has  been  too  much  empiricism  in  legislation 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  our  industrial  and  social  affairs.  When  facts  and 
not  guess  work  are  made  the  basis  of  action,  the  action  will,  of  necessity,  be 
sound  and  enduring. 

With  all  its  evils  and  drawbacks,  society  is  making  more  progress  to-day 
than  it  ever  did  before.  Thought  and  action  are  becoming  liberalized  and 
broadened.  The  race  of  men  is  becoming  more  cosmopolitan.  (Government 
and  institutions  are  being  conducted  less  upon  the  basis  of  speculation^  and 
more  upon  the  basis  of  intelligent  common  sense. 

For  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  unceasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  process  of  the  suns. 

THE  BREAD  LINE. 

BT  MATT.  J.  SIMPSULAR,  DBPUTT  COMMISSIOinBB  Or  THB  WISCONSIN  BURSAU. 

In  this  paper,  intended  to  be  a  brief  retrospective  view  of  the  social  condition 
of  the  producing  classes,  I  hope  to  demonstrate  that  there  has  been  a  Bteady 
visible  improvement ;  that  the  invention  of  machinery  and  the  application  of 
new  powers  have  been  the  greatest  agencies  in  promoting  that  improvement, 
and  that  the  indications  of  the  present  are  that  the  improvements  will  continue. 

Bread  is  the  primitive,  natural  motive  of  all  labor.  It  is  the  mainstay  of 
human  subsistence.    Next  in  importance  come  clothing  and  shelter.    The 
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three  comprise  the  immediate  necessaries  of  life — the  condition  I  if ish  to 
denote  hy  the  term,  ^Hhe  bread  line.'*  Bat  the  snhject  which  most  interests 
ns  is  the  discussion  of  a  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  producing  classes 
under  the  domestic  or  proprietary  system  which  preceded  our  present  factory 
system^  with  the  wage-workers  of  to-day. 

Though  general  history  is  silent  upon  the  common  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
no  statistics^  and  but  very  few  facts  of  an  economical  nature  are  to  be  found, 
it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  life  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  good  many 
traces  are  left  of  it  even  to-day,  in  Europe  especially  as  well  as  in  rural 
districts,  and  the  smaller  towns  of  this  country. 

We  can  well  imagine  a  time  when  only  small  workshops  instead  of  large 
factories  were  known ;  stores  attended  only  by  the  shop-keeper's  wife  or  his 
daughter,  the  shutters  of  which  were  securely  bolted  at  7  P.  M. ;  a  time  when 
the  post  coach  was  the  quickest  means  of  transportation ;  a  suit  of  clothes 
was  made  to  last  a  number  of  years,  and  houses  were  built  to  stand  for  many 
generations. 

Of  foremen,  superintendents,  book-keepers,  clerks  or  agents  there  was  no 
need.  The  "boss''  or  master  combined  all  these  in  himself,  while  he  made  a 
fair  living  upon  the  profit  of  the  work  of  six  or  seven  apprentices,  and  prob- 
ably one  journeyman. 

In  order  to  better  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  social  condition  of  the  pro- 
ducing classes  has  steadily  improved,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  into  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  in  an  imaginary  trip  through  its  manufacturing  centers, 
visiting  factories  and  shops,  peeping  into  the  homes  of  the  operatives,  and 

■ 

taking  a  careful  survey  of  our  surroundings.  Let  us  first  take  Milwaukee  as 
a  fair  representative  commercial  and  manufacturing  city,  and  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  industrial  transformation  wrought  within  the  last  seventy  years. 
We  find  here  a  city,  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  with  180,000  inhabitants. 

The  building  improvements  during  the  year  1885,  summed  up  the  grand 
total  of  $4,569,250. 

Who  owns  these  beautiful  residences,  these  splendid  stores,  these  giant  f ac 
tories,  these  thousands  of  neat  though  humble  homes?  Great  capitalists, 
landlords,  aristocrats?  No,  Milwaukeeans.  Native  Americans  who  left 
their  eastern  homes  with  little  or  no  capital,  to  build  new  homes,  new  fac- 
tories, new  industries  in  the  northwest,  by  energy,  enterprise  and  hard  work. 
Europeans,  who,  at  middle  age,  saw  that  their  fatherland  afforded  them  no 
homes,  no  bread,  no  prospects.  Do  you  see  that  hill  over  yonder  with  its 
thousands  of  new  roofs?  There  live  the  hardy  people  who  came  hither  less 
than  fifteen  years  ago,  rich  only  in  the  number  of  children  they  brought  with 

them,  ont  very,  very  poor  in  all  other  worldly  goods.   They  own  these  homes; 
34 
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no  heartless  landlord  or  agent,  controlling  numerous  tenement  honses,  bothers 
them.  What  made  this  fact  possible?  Nothing  but  the  invention  of  labor- 
saving  machinery.  ' 

Let  us  peep  in.  Did  you  notice  how  nicely  the  little  garden  patch  is  laid 
out;  how  well  the  house  is  painted,  and  the  fence  kept  in  repair?  Let  us  ask 
a  few  questions  of  the  good  housewife.  She  says  that  she  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  her  husband  and  four  children  about  ten  years  ago.  The  homestead 
is  their  own,  and  is  worth  about  1900.  Her  husband  works  in  a  foundry  as 
helper  at  $9.00  per  week.  He  was  a  farm  laborer  in  the  old  country.  One  of 
her  sons  works  in  the  same  shop  as  machinist,  and  receives  12.35  per  day;  a 
younger  son  is  clerking,  and  earns  $1.00  per  day.  Her  oldest  girl  is  working 
in  a  knitting  factory,  and  brings  15.00  home  every  Saturday.  Three  yoang 
children  are  going  to  school. 

Look  over  there.  See  those  hundreds  of  merry  children  enjoying  the 
school  recess  of  fifteen  minutes.  Better  wages  of  parents  iu  this  country, 
and  the  invention  of  machinery,  which  has  brought  these  better  wages  and 
the  product  of  theirlabor  within  reach  of  the  poor  man. 

Journeying,  down  towards  the  manufacturing  center  of  the  city  we  see 
hundreds  of  men  at  work  in  the  building  trades.  Is  any  one  so  blind  as  to 
say  that  these  houses  would  be  built  as  well  if  all  the  materials  were  to  be 
prepared  by  hand  process  ? 

It  is  here  that  we  see  the  fact  well  illustrated  that  the  invention  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  tools  has  created  an  enormous  percentage  of  hand 
labor.  Machinery  built  by  machinery  has  become  the  greatest  labor-making 
ag^cy  in  existence. 

Wisconsin  has  in  all  about  117  foundries  and  machine  shops  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,     In  them  no  less  than  11,857  men  find  employment. 

We  have  just  reached  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 
The  wages  paid  here  in  1887  reach  nearly  1650,000.  In  these  shops  1,190 
men  are  steadily  employed.  Their  annual  earnings,  skilled  and.  unskilled 
alike,  average  1530.10.  Of  these  1,190  men,  only  750  are  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive labor — in  the  limited  meaning  of  the  word.  Strictly  speaking  there 
is  no  unproductive  labor.  The  work  of  these  750  men  engaged  in  building 
machinery  furnishes  employment  to  440  unproductive  workmen,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  labor  required  in  building  the  mammoth  shops,  and  the 
enormous  job  of  transporting  the  raw  and  finished  material.  These  440 
employes  are  divided  as  follows:  270  laborers,  20  foremen,  64  bookkeepers 
and  clerks,  17  agents,  8  engineers,  7  firemen,  9  teamsters,  28  draughtsmen, 
14  watchmen  and  2  electricians.  Here,  then,  we  have  more  than  37  percent, 
of  labor  created  directly  out  of  the  work  of  building  lab0r-saving  machinery. 
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A  day  or  two  previous  to  oar  departure  for  this  Oonveution  the  Wiscousin 
Bureau  received  a  statistical  report  from  another  factory  (iron  works)  too 
good  to  be  omitted  in  this  paper.  The  establishment  employs  1^315  men^ 
who  averiftged  280  work  days  in  1887.  The  total  pay  roll  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $796,585.40,  an  average  to  every  workman  of  1605.76.  Here 
again  we  find  466,  nearly  36  per  cent,  of  all  the  employes  engaged  in  unpro- 
ductive labor;  or,  rather,  employment  created  by  the  work  of  the  remaining 
64  per  cent.  Sixteen  branches  constitute  the  real  skilled  workmen  whose 
average  annual  earnings  are  11,087.80,  the  highest  reported  for  the  State. 
The  most  conspicuous  fact  in  this  case  is  that  the  comparatively  few  who 
have  attained  to  unusual  skill  practically  feed  and  support  the  remainder. 

Shall  I  give  another  illustration  of  the  labor-creating  power  of  labor-sav- 
ing machinery?  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  entered  upon  my  bread-earning 
career  as  ^'  devil''  in  a  printing  office.  Inking  and  washing  forms  was  my 
daily  task  for  three  years,  until  my  hands  were  as  calloused  as  those  of  the 
pressman,  who  pulled  the  lever  of  a  large  hand  press  at  the  rate  of  200  im- 
pressions per  hour,  which  was,  and  is  yet,  considered  a  fair  rate. 

I  have  seen  the  printing  press  improved,  until  to-day  we  have  the  Scott- 
Webb  perfecting  press,  capable  of  delivering  30,000  copies  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper,  printed  on  both  sides,  pasted  and  folded,  in  the  space  of  one  hour. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  that  invention  increasing  the  product  150 
times?  It  has  created  a  new  demand,  until  newspapers  and  books  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  humblest  home.  No  one  will  contradict  the  statement  that 
the  inventions  in  the  printing  trade  have  created  a  number  of  subdivisions 
almost  unknown  before.  Stereotypers,  engravers,  type  founders,  electro- 
typers,  book-binders,  ralers,  bill  posters,  etc.,  are  now  ordinary  callings.  We 
might  add  the  great  unknown  quantity,  editors  and  reporters. 

In  the  mere  preparation  for  manufacture  of  lumber  to  build  homes,  no  less 
than  60,000  men  find  employment  in  the  saw  mills  and  pineries  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Our  share  of  the  product  of  their  labor  gives  further  empfoyment  to 
990  men  in  onr  planing  mills;  also  to  3,142  in  the  manufacture  of  sash, 
doors  and  blinds,  and  to  3,655  in  converting  that  half  raw  material  into 
furniture.     Astonishing  figuresi     happy  factsi 

Follow  me  into  a  furniture  factory.  We  find  here  in  all  165  men  em- 
ployed. Of  these  21^  per  cent,  are  unproductive.  Of  the  total,  95,  or  57 
per  cent.,  work  by  hand,  matching  oV  finishing  the  work  commenced  by 
machine.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  skilled  and  unskilled  men  alike 
are  $501.06. 

Let  us  look  into  one  of  our  tanneries.  Here  we  find  191  men.  Of  these 
79^  or  58  per  cent,,  are  engaged  in  unproductive  labor.    Sixty-eight,  or  more 
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than  35  per  cent^  are  nnskilled.     The  general  ayerage  of  yearly  wages  here 
is  $474.81. 

Now,  then,  to  the  place  where  the  leather  manafactured  here  is  made  into 
foot  wear.  We  see  a  good' many  women  among  the  450  ^' hands  "  employed 
here.  They  all  work  310  days  of  the  year.  Only  4i5,  a  little  less  than  15  per 
cent.,  of  these  are  unprodactive.  Of  the  others,  64,  or  16^  per  cent.,  work 
exclusiyely  by  hand.  The  average  annual  wages  of  the  really  skilled  opera- 
tives is  $627.40.     This  leaves  $308.01  per  year  for  all  other  operatives. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  firmly  believe  that  in  this  blessed 
land,  dotted  with  factories  and  covered  with  farms,  instead  of  castles  and 
palaces,  no  man,  able  and  anxious  to  work,  need  live  below  the  bread  line, 
or  eat  •*  the  sour  bread  of  poverty." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Simpelaar's  paper  he  was  questioned  as  to  the 
reliability  of  his  figures  as  to  wages,  loss  of  time,  etc.  Mr.  Simpelaar  stated 
that  they  were  perfectly  reliable,  and  literally  true. 

Mr.  Bowditch  said  he  did  not  sympathize  with  the  sentiment  of  the  paper 
regarding  the  need  of  more  factories.  Rhode  Island  had  too  many.  The 
need  is  for  agriculturists. 

Mr.  Hutchins  said  the  sentiment  of  Iowa  was  in  harmony  with  that  of 
Wisconsin.  A  home  market  for  what  the  soil  and  labor  thereon  produced 
was  the  need  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  said  that  Connecticut  had  more  factories  in  proportion  to 
its  territory  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  while  many  of  the 
operatives  were  receiving  excellent  wages,  there  were  others  who  did  not. 
In  the  textile  factories  from  $1.10  to  $1.15  are  the  daily  wages  of  men.  The 
operators  seek  men  of  large  families,  so  that  members  of  the  same  could  be 
hired,  and  at  small  wages.  In  the  metal  industries  the  conditions  were  bet- 
ter. From  $1.35  to  $1.50  is  received  daily.  No  wives  work  in  these  factories 
as  in  the  others. 

Prof.  Bemis,  of  the  Vanderbilt  University,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  was 
a  very  welcome  visitor  to  the  Convention,  said  manufactories  unquestionably 
stimulate  the  energies  of  the  people.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  Perry  stove 
works  in  Tenilessee.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  operatives  when  first  employed 
could  not  read,  and  were  paid  simply  apprenticeship  wages.  They  now  earn 
from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  day,  they  save  their  money,  build  homes,  dress  better, 
and  are  improved  in  every  respect.  This  does  not  hold  good  in  all  factories. 
In  the  cotton  mills  at  Nashville  the  shiftless  have  been  taken ;  50  to  75  per 
cent,  cannot  read  or  write.  There  are  at  least  one  hundred  children  em- 
ployed who  get  no  schooling,  and  while  they  are  no  more  ignorant  than  when 
they  commenced  yet  their  ignorance  is  of  a  more  dangerous  character.    In  a 
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recent  railroad  electioa  sach  operatives  were  readily  bribed.  We  can  have 
factories  without  these  evils,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  people  must  be  roused. 
In  this  direction  these  bureaus  are  doing  a  vast  good.  .  One  field  of  work  for 
them  should  be  to  seek  to  have  laws  enacted  prohibiting  married  women  and 
children  from  working  in^actories. 

Mr.  Lamb  spoke  of  the  women  wage-earners  of  Minneapolis.  (Aj  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest,  and  is  attracting  wide  attention,  the  Secretary  asked 
Mr.  Lamb  to  prepare  a  r^um6  of  the  whole  matter,  and  he  has  kindly  done 
so.     It  is  as  follows : ) 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  May  25,  1888. 
Col.  E.  R.  Hutchina,  Secretary  National  Convention  of  Chief 8  and  Commisaioners  of 
Bureaus  of  Labor  Slatiatics : 

Dear  Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  hereby  send  you  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  recent  strike  at  the  establishment  of  Shotwell, 
Clerihew  &  Lothman,  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  than  the  verbal  statement  which  I 
made  to  the  National  Convention  at  Indianapolis. 

The  aforesaid  firm  conduct  a  wholesale  business  as  jobbers  in  dry  goods  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  rougher  qualities  of  men^s  clothing,  such  as  cassimere  pants,  overalls, 
jackets,  jumpers,  shirts,  etc.,  employing  in  the  manufacturing  department  about  250 
girls  and  women.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  firm  refused  to  give  me  any  information, 
as  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  glean  the  facts  from  the  statements  of  the  girls,  who 
were  on  the  strike.  Wherever  there  was  any  doubt  or  evidence  of  contradiction  in  the 
testimony  of  these  girls,  I  have  rejected  it  and  accepted  only  the  evidence  in  regard 
to  which  there  was  universal  ooneurrence  on  their  part. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  prices  paid  by  this  firm,  one  year  ago,  for  the 
different  classes  of  work,  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  paid  by  the  other  firma 
doing  a  like  business  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  but  that  shortly  after  the  advent  of 
the  new  superintendent — Mr.  Woodward — a  series  of  reductions  was  inaug^niated  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  time  of  the  strike.    These  reductions  were  as  follows: 

Shirts,  from  6  to  8  cents,  from  8  to  6  cents,  and  from  14  to  13  cents. 

Jumpers,  from  6  to  8i  cents. 

Jean  pants,  from  10  and  11  to  8  and  9  cents;  from  16  to  16  cents,  and  from  14  to  19 
cents. 

Cassimere  pants,  from  18,  19  and  20  cents  to  14  cents.  This  was  the  reduction  that 
brought  on  the  strike. 

Engineers'  jackets,  from  9  to  6  cents. 

California  overalls,  from  18  to  7  cents. 

Rib  overalls,  from  8  to  6  and  from  6  to  4  cents. 

Double  seamed  overalls,  from  $1.20  to  90  cents  per  dozen. 

All  the  above  reductions  have  been  made  within  a  space  of  seven  months. 

Reduced  to  a  percentage,  they  show  an  aggregate  reduction  of  24.6  per  cent. 

Before  quitting  work  the  girls  sent  a  committee  to  the  firm  and  stated  their  griev- 
ances. They  were  referred  by  the  firm  to  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Woodward,  who, 
they  were  told,  had  full  charge  of  such  matters.  The  committee  saw  Mr.  Woodward 
and  asked  for  an  increase  of  2  cents  on  each  article  manufactured  in  the  .shop,  so  as  to 
bring  the  prices  up  to  where  they  were  previous  to  last  Christmas,  and  place  the  shop 
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on  an  equal  footing  with  other  shops  of  the  same  kind  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
Mr.  Woodward  refused  to  do  this,  and  about  200  of  the  girls  thereupon  quit  work. 
About  a  week  afterwards  the  strikers*  grievance  committee  sent  the  firm  the  following^ 
proposition  of  arbitration : 

Messrs.  STiotioell,  Clerihew  <&  Lothman:  . 

Gentlemen,— Inasmuch  as  we  believe  that  a  real  desir*  exists  on  the  part  of  your 
firm  to  reach  a  just  and  reasonable  settlement  of  the  difficulty  with  your  former 
employ^,  and  knowing  that  the  same  desire  exists  on  tjieir  part,  we  hereby  propose, 
with  your  consent,  to  submit  the^questions  in  dispute  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  a^cree- 
ing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  such  board.  If  the  firm  express  themselves  as  favorable 
to  this  plan,  and  will  so  notify  us,  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  make  arrangements  with 
you  for  having  such  board  selected,  as  there  will  be  a  full  meeting  of  the  employ^  at  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon.    We  respectfully  request  an  answer  by  that  time. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GRIEVANCE  COMMITTEE. 

The  firm  refused  to  consider  this  proposition.    A  public  meeting  was  then  called, 
which  was  addressed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Mrs.  C.  O.  VanCleve,  Mrs.  ^tfarble,  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  other  ladies  of  the  city,  all  of  whom  have  been  engaged  for  years  in  humani- 
tarian work  in  behalf  of  women.    A  unanimous  vote  was  passod  at  this  meeting  again 
asking  the  firm  to  arbitrate,  and  appointing  Rev.  James  McGolrick  and  Rev.  Wm. 
Wilkinson  a  committee  to  convey  the  wishes  of  the  meeting  to  the  firm.    These  gentle- 
men called  on  the  firm  ae^directed,  but  the  firm  refused  to  consider  any  proposition  to 
arbitrate.    During  a^  this  time  the  daily  press  was  urging  the  firm  to  arbitrate. 

A  few  days  after  the  above  mentioned  meeting  a  report  was  given  to  the  papers  by  a 
committee  of  the  Jobbers*  Association.  This  report  placed  the  action  of  the  firm  in  a 
much  more  favorable  light  that  it  had  appeared  before.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
Jobbers'  Committee  made  their  report  solely  upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  firm, 
not  having  consulted  the  girls  or  asked  them  to  testify.  The  committee  made  no  oom- 
parison  of  the  prices  paid  by  the  firm  with  the  prices  paid  by  other  firms  in  the  twin 
cities  for  similar  work.  They  referred  to  only  two  of  the  reductions  that  were  made 
during  the  last  year.  They  gave  no  explanation  of  the  firm's  refusal  to  arbitrate,  nor 
their  refusal  to  give  the  girls  their  time  books,  so  that  an  accurate  compilation 
of  wages  actually  received  could  be  made.  These  discrepancies,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  a  member  of  the  firm  is  President  of  the  Jobbers*  Association,  really  vitiated  a 
report  which  might  otherwise  have  been  of  great  value. 

The  whole  affair  is  unfortunate  to  the  city,  the  firm  and  the  g^irls,  and  shows  tiie 
necessity  of  some  means  to  settle  such  disputes  without  resort  to  strikes,  boycots  and 
public  vituperation  of  individuals.  There  is  generally  in  such  cases  some  middle  ground 
upon  which  reasonable  and  fair  minded  people  may  stand;  and  when  we  consider  the 
evils  which  come  to  the  parties  to  such  differences,  and  the  public  generally,  it  is  plain 
that  the  public  welfare  would  be  subserved  by  the  institution  of  means  by  which  this 
middle  ground  can  be  reached. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  LAMB,  Commissioner, 

[Since  this  was  written  this  firm  has  failed  in  business.— Sec.] 

OontinniDg  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Simpelaar's  paper^  Mr.  Driscoll  took 
strong  ground  against  labor  saving  machiaery,  believing  it  has  cheapened 
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labor^  led  to  child  labor^  and  hence  to  the  demoralization  of  children,  and  to 
the  degradation  of  woman. 

At  6  o^clock  the  convention  adjourned  until  7.80. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  session  opened  with  a  full  attendance,  there  being  a  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  present  in  addition  to  the  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hutchins,  all  speeches  were  limited  to  five  minutes. 
The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bert  Stewart,  of  Illinois,  on 

WORK  AND  THE  METHODS  OF  DOING  IT. 

The  paper  was  an  excellent  one,  but  of  too  great  length  to  publish  in  full 
in  this  report.     The  following  are  the  salient  points: 

Mr.  Stewart  expressed  the  hope  that  '^  nothing  I  may  have  to  say  upon 
methods  will  be  construed  as  aimed  at  the  men  who  have  used,  or  are 
using  them." 

In  what  I  shall  say  of  some  methods  of  investigation,  I  have  been  guided 
by  the  belief  that  a  discussion  of  methods  before  the  men  who  shall  use 
them,  will  lead  to  better  results  than  magazine  articles  criticising  in  a  whole- 
4sale  way  the  reports  of  the  various  States. 

One  of  the  methods  of  statistical  inquiry  now  too  much  in  vogue  is  what 
may  be  termed  the  '^  Reporters'  Method.''  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  it  is 
being  abandoned  in  many  quarters. 

Interviews  with,  and  the  opinions  of,  any  number  of  thousands  of  working- 
men  or  employers  do  not  constitute  statistics,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  indi- 
cate much  of  anything. 

Interviews  and  opinions  make  interesting  reading,  and  modern  newspapers 
have  introduced  this  method  of  filling  up  space,  with  great  success. 

It  is  utterly  unstatistical  and  absolutely  worthless  as  a  method  of  inquiry, 
fills  page  after  page  with  individual  opinions,  which  if  representative  of  a 
class,  are  already  well  known,  and  if  not  are  worthless ;  worthless  anyhow  as 
statistics,  for  statistics  are  made  up  of  facts  and  not  of  opinions.  As  sup- 
plementary to  a  statistical  investigation,  the  opinions  of  interested  parties 
may  often  have  real  value,  as  in  the  matter  of  convict  labor,  the  opinions  of 
manufacturers  as  io  the  effect  of  prison  competition  upon  free  labor,  may 
have  weight  and  be  of  great  corroborative  value.  But  even  then  opinions 
can  never  constitute  statistics,  and  should  perhaps  be  relegated  to  an 
appendix. 

The  most  apparent  difficulty  with  the  method  of  sending  out  blanks, 
i$  that  they  stay  out;  and  of  the  few  returned  a  large  percentage  are  virtually 
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as  blank  as  when  sent  oat^  so  far  as  statistical  Value  is  concerned.  A  lesa 
apparent,  bat  even  more  fatal  objection  to  the  blank  system  is  that  few 
persons  fill  them  with  ca^re. 

Akin  to  the  interviewing  or  reporters'  method,  is  the  interrogatory  method, 
by  which  a  general  and  impersonal  investigation  is  carried  on  by  personal 
inquiries.  I  admit  that  certain  lines  of  investigation  can  be  carried  on  by 
no  other  methed,  at  present  practicable;  but  I  sincerely  doubt  if  the  truth 
will  ever  be  reached  in  any  of  these  lines  until  we  reach  it  by  some  other 
route. 

This  brings  us  to  methods  of  taking  the  record  evidence.  I  seriously  doubt 
if  letters  and  interrogatory  circulars  to  clerks  of  courts  and  county  officials 
will  ever  furnish  us  with  reliable  data. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  from  this  as  inferring  that  records  taken 
by  the  clerks  of  courts,  where  each  case  or  instrument  is  required  to  be 
scheduled  separately,  would  be  inaccurate  as  data.  I  refer  simply  to  the 
'Uettor  of  inquiry  method."  I  look  upon  these  letters  of  inquiry  to  public 
officials  as  being  no  more  reliable  than  any  other  form  of  personal  inquiry. 

There  are  many  things  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  statistical  research  ; 
things  past  finding  out.  The  personal  inquiry  method  fits  all  of  these,  and 
lures  one  to  attempt  them. 

I  believe  improvements  will  be  made  by  the  departments  here  represented, 
and  rapid  improvement,  not  only  in  methods  of  obtaining  the  best  class  of 
facts  upon  subjects  considered,  not  only  in  better  defined  ideas  of  the  limits 
of  statistical  work,  but  also  in  thoroughness. 

I  believe  that  one  great  drawback  has  been  that  ioo  much  has  been 
attempted ;  too  many  subjects  at  once. 

An  annual  report  or  biennial  reiport  upon  a  single  subject,  and  that  subject 
thoroughly  sifted  and  exhausted,  is  infinitely  better  than  a  large  range  of 
subjects  with  limited  range  of  data  upon  each. 

I  believe  this  shotgun  practice  will  be  abandoned  for  the  rifle,  and  that 
with  a  little  more  practice  the  bell  will  ring  every  time  one  of  you  pulls  a 
trigger. 

Each  year  has  shown  marked  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  bureaus  and 
the  improvement  will  be  more  rapid  from  now  on,  than  before. 

The  bureaus  are  already  better  equipped  to  do  their  work,  and  do  better 
work  than  many  much  more  pretentious  departments  of  government. 

This  paper  was  listened  to  with  keen  attention,  and  brought  out  a  general 
and  animated  discussion. 

Mr.  Fassett  said  he  heartily  endorsed  the  sentiment  of  the  paper  regarding 
mortgage  indebtedness,  and  the  Census  Bureau.  He  believed  in  personal 
interviews,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  opposing  the  blank  system.     . 
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Mr.  Hutching  said  that  the  paper  showed  conclusively  that  Mr.  Stewart 
was  an  apt  pupil  of  a  good  teacher,  positive  in  his  plans  for  doing  bureau 
work.  While  the  paper  qhowed  careful  preparation,  yet  there  were  many 
things  in  it  he  very  strongly  opposed;  For  example,  the  criticisms  upon  the 
blank  system.  True,  it  has  its  serious  objections;  so  has  every  other  system. 
The  wage-workers  of  Iowa  are  rapidly  learning  the  value  of  the  bureau^  and 
the  blanks  returned  to  the  office  were  largely  good,  and  could  be  relied  upon. 
Where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  work,  as  is  true  in  Iowa, 
this  blank  plan  is  the  only  one  practicable.  So  far  as  the  *'  views  of  work- 
ingmen  and  women,^^  as  published  in  the  various  reports,  is  concerned,  he  was 
astonished  that  any  one  who,  like  Mr.  J.  J.  Stewart,  has  been  engaged  in 
statistical  work,  should  oppose  the  publication  of  such  matter.  He  regarded 
them  as  the  best  features  of  many  reports.  He  had  received  letters  from  all 
over  the  country  expressing  great  satisfaction  in  the  views  of  wage-workers, 
as  appear  in  the  Iowa  report.  Above  all  else  they  lead  the  law-makers  up  to 
legislating  for  the  good  of  employer  and  employed. 

Mr.  Betton  said  he  heartily  indorsed  what  Mr.  Hutchins  had  said. 
Like  Iowa,  Kansas  has  but  a  scanty  fund  with  which  to  operate  the  Bureau. 
Hence  the  necessary  use  of  blanks.  He  had  found  them  largely  satisfactory 
and  authentic.  He  called  attention  to  the  analyses  of  wages  in  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas and  Canada,  as  given  in  his  last  report,  as  proving  the  reliability  of 
figures  given  on  blanks  by  workingmen. 

Mr.  Bolles  said  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  secure  reliable  figures  on  the 
matter  of  indebtedness  in  many  cases,  and  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Statistics,  assembled  at  Indianapolis  May  23,  18S8,  the  net  mortgage  indebtedness 
of  the  country  should  be  iacluded  in  the  scope  of  the  next  national.census,  such  inv^^Bti- 
gation  including  also  judgments  to  secure  which  real  estate  has  been  attached. 

Mr.  Lamb  spoke  against  the  idea  in  Mr.  Stewart's  paper  limiting  the 
work  of  bureaus  to  record  evidence  as  wholly  untenable  and  impractical. 
He  had  been  satisfactorily  successful  in  personal  interviews,  and  believed 
such  a  plan,  as  well  as  the  blank  system,  feasible  and  practical. 

Prof.  Smart,  President  of  Purdue  University,  being  present,  was  cordially 
welcomed  as  he  rose  to  suggest  that  the  great  drawback  to  the  work  of  the 
bureaus,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  was  the  desire  to  cover  too  much  ground.  He 
believed  people  must  be  educated  up  to  this  work.  You  can't  give  them  a 
whole  spelling  book  as  a  lesson  for  the  first  day. 

Mr.  Driscoll  regarded  the  position  of  Mr.  Stewart  in  reference  to  the  views 
of  workingmen  as  totally  wrong.    Such  views  in  all  the  reports  he  regarded 

as  of  the  greatest  value. 
36 


>. 
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Mr.  Matthews  said  that  the  'Mews  of  workingmen^'  bring  the  Bareans 
into  harmony  with  the  wage- workers.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  thej 
were  of  great  value.  He  had  used  the  blank  system  almost  solely,  and  under 
it  the  Bureau  had  made  steady  and  successful  advance. 

Mr.  Flower  endorsed  what  Mr.  Matthews  said  regarding  the  views  of  work- 
ingmen,  and  added  as  another  reason  why  they  were  of  value  the  fact  that 
they  led  to  the  framing  of  good  laws  for  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Barnes  said  that  while  the  blank  system  might  be  somewhat  faulty,  yet 
it  was  of  vast  value.  He  urged  that  the  wage-workers  should  be  encouraged 
in  keeping  a  blank-book  for  their  receipts  and  expenditures — book-keeping 
on  a  small  scale.     It  would  lead  to  accurate  returns  for  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  that  it  was  safe  to  say  that  the 
investigation  in  his  State  as  to  mortgage  indebtedness  showed  that  fully  one- 
half  of  those  reported  were  those  on  which  record  payments  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Bishop  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  Denver  was 
selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  Convention.  It  was  urged  in  support  of 
this  by  Mr.  Bishop  and  others,  that  Denver  was  too  far  from  a  large  majorit j 
of  the  Bureaus,  and  that  the  meeting  shoald  be  held  where  an  opportunity 
could  be  given  for  an  extended  investigation  into  the  condition  of  wage- 
workers. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  Hartford  was  chosen. 

Mr.  Barnes  suggested  that  a  special  invitation  be  given  to  manufactur- 
ers, professors  and  students. 

Prof.  Bemis  hoped  that  this  would  be  carried  out.  He  said  he  had  already 
been  richly  repaid  for  his  long  journey  here. 

The  Secretary  now  called  the  roll  of  States,  that  the  Commissioners  might 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  now  engaged.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  responses  to  the  call : 

National  Bureau. — The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  will  relate  entirely  to  working  women  in  cities.  This  work  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  clerical  force  at  present,  and  will  be  published  this  fall. 

The  field  force  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  information  relating  to  the 
condition  of  railroad  employes  in  all  possible  directions — the  wages  in  classi- 
fied form,  and  all  the  conditions  surrounding  such  labor.  Among  the  various 
items  on  which  we  are  calling  for  information  in  the  investigation  are  the 
following  : 

Under  what  conditions  and  for  what  purposes  are  employes  allowed  free 
transportation? 

Are  families  or  friends  of  employes  transported  free  of  cost? 

Are  supplies  for  personal  use  of  employes  so  transported? 
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If  employes  are  required  to  wear  uniforms^  is  the  expense  of  the  aniform 
1>ome  by  corporation  or  employ6? 

Are  engineers  and  firemen  paid  the  full  and  nsnal  wage  for  a  run  in  the 
•case  of  a  disabled  locomotive? 

In  case  of^other  accidents  does  an  employ6  receive  fall  pay? 

What  olFenses^  if  any^  result  in  fines  or  deductions  or  enforced  furloughs? 

What  apprenticeship  is  required  for  any  occupation? 

Are  mental^  moral  or  physical  tests  of  fitness  for  entrance  into  the  service 
required^  and  if  so,  what  are  they? 

Are  such  tests  required  for  promotion? 

What  system  of  technical  instruction  for  the  improvement  of  employes  in 
the  duties  of  their  various  positions  is  afforded  by  the  corporation? 

What  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors? 

Are  dwelling  houses  for  the  use  of  employes  furnished  by  the  corporation? 

The  statistics  of  beneficiary  institutions. 

Do  the  railroads  assist  outside  beneficiary  institutions  established  for,  or 
^hich  contribute  to,  the  advantage  of  their  employes? 

Are  superannuated  employes  pensioned? 

Information  relating  to  fatal  or  disabling  accidents  to  employes,  and  many 
other  points  of  value. 

Massachusetts. — The  Massachusetts  Bureau  is  engaged  in  the  final  work  of 
the  census  of  1885.  It  has  published  two  volumes,  and  the  remaining  two^ 
are  nearly  completed. 

The  nineteenth  annual  report  will  consist  of  a  chapter  on  '^  Citizenship,'' 
taken  from  the  census  of  1&85,  and  also  information  in  regard  to  markets^ 
And  transportation  of  products,  the  relation  of  wages  to  cost  of  production, 
and  a  chapter  on  ''*  Strikes. '' 

The  report  on  "  The  Distribution  of  Wealth, '^  which  was  intended  to  form 
A  part  of  the  nineteenth  annual  report,  will  find  a  place  in  the  twentieth, 
the  work  of  the  census  necessitating  its  being  thrown  over. 

Pennsylvania. — The  forthcoming  report  and  work  now  engaged  in  relates 
to  (1)  relief  afforded  to  workingmen  in  case  of  sicknesR.  accident,  etc.  The 
returns  from  this  line  of  investigation  are  excellent. 

(2)  Wages  and  days  employed  in  mills  in  operation.  About  7,500  blanks 
have  been  sent  out  in  this  line  of  work,  and  about  one-third  have  been  re- 
turned in  authentic  form. 

(3)  The  obtaining  of  statistics  regarding  wages  in  a  few  of  the  large  con- 
'Cems  in  the  State. 

(4)  Two  papers  have  been  carefully  prepared  by  those  competent  to  do  the 
work,  one  on  the  history  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  Order  in  Pennsylvania^ 
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and  the  other  on  the  history  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Monlders. 

In  addition  there  will  be  a  minute  description  of  tiro  of  the  largest  indas- 
tries  in  the  State — those  of  J  the  Johnstown  Iron  Works,  where  10,000  men 
are  employed,  and  the  Disston  Iron  Works,  which  employs  1,800.  These 
will  be  profusely  illustrated.  The  descriptions  will  refer  especially  to  con- 
tracts, mode  of  life,  etc. 

Next  year  it  is  proposed  to  take  up  the  investigation  of  building  associa- 
tions and  workingmen's  insurance  organizations. 

The  Convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning. 

At  eight  o'clock  Wednesday  morning  the  gentlemen  in  attendance  upon 
the  Convention  were  driven  in  carriages,  as  guests  of  Mr.  Peelle,  about 
the  city,  enjoying  a  very  4elightf ul  ride.  They  visited  the  United  States 
Encaustic  Tile  Works,  spending  nearly  two  hours  in  examining  this  plant. 
Every  facility  was  afforded  them  by  the  proprietors,  who  personally  con- 
ducted them  through  this  large  establishment,  in  which  the  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  work,  as  well  as  the  utilization  of  natural  gas  as  a  force,  were  shown 
and  explained. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the 

HOBKIKO   SBS8I0K 

commenced  with  a  continuation  of  the  roll  call  for  reports  from  States. 

Ohio. — SCr.  Oessaman  said  there  were  three  topics  engaging  the  attention 

*of  this  Bureau,  (1)  investigation  of  condition  of  working  people  on  railroads 

and  street  railroads.     (2)  Mortgage  indebtedness  on  real  estate,  with  rate  of 

interest  and  assessed  valuation  and  number  of  mortgages  given  annually  in 

each  township.     (3)  Woman  and  child  labor. 

New  Jersey, — Mr.  Bishop  said :  The  eleventh  annual*  report  of  the  New 
Jersey  Bureau  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  an  examination  into  the  condition  of 
working  women  and  children  in  the  State.  It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  married  women  are  compelled  to  go  into  the  factory  in  order  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family  because  of  the  low  wages  paid  the 
husband  and  father;  also,  whether  there  are  heads  of  families  whose  idle 
and  dissolute  habits  compel  the  wife  to  go  to  work  in  order  to  support  the 
family.  Probably  two  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  State  will  receive  the 
attention  of  the  Bureau. 

A  report  will  be  made  upon  the  condition  of  the  buiding  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  a  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  strikes. 

Indiana. — Mr.  Peelle  said:  The  forthcoming  report  of  the  Indiana 
Bureau  of  Statistics  will  contain  a  succinct  account  of  the  commercial,  in- 
dustrial and  educational  interests,  shipping  facilities,  bonded  and  floating 
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indebtedness^  and  population  of  the  cities  and  county  towns  of  the  State , 
tables  showing  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  dairy  and  the  barnyard  by 
conntieS)  with  deductions  therefrom ;  the  number  of  the  several  classes  of 
industries  operated  in  Indiana,  hands  employed  and  capital  inyesfced ;  also 
tables  showing  the  expenses  and  indebtedness  of  each  county,  business  of  the 
courts,  jail  and  pauper  statistics,  educational  and  vital  statistics,  real  estate 
transfers  and  mortgages,  land  and  lot  owners,  etc.,  etc.  The  report  will  also 
contain  articles  on  natural  gas,  the  drought  of  1887,  and  other  subjects. 

Michigan, — Mr.  Barnes  said  that  the  work  of  the  Michigan  Bureau  would 
be  almost  entirely  given  to  wages  and  condition  of  wage-workers  in  coal  and 
copper  mines,  slate  quarries  and  gypsum  beds  of  the  State. 

Wisconsin. — Mr.  Flower  said  the  work  of  this  bureau  will  include : 

Actual  rate  of  wages  for  1887. 

Actual  earnings  for  1887. 

Actual  time  employed  in  1887. 

Actual  lost  time  in  1887. 

Actual  hours  of  labor  in  the  subdivisions  of  the  trades. 

Desirable  or  unfavorable  local  conditioas  for  home  ownership. 

Effects  of  different  occupations  upon  life  and  health. 

Trade  diseases. 

Terms  of  apprenticeship  in  all  occupations. 

Ages  at  which  persons  begin  work  in  the  various  occupations. 

Ages  at  which  men  in  different  trades  begin  to  decay. 

Birthplace  or  nationality  of  skilled  artisans. 

Material  effects  of  immigration  on  trades  and  professions. 

Time  and  manner  of  paying  wages. 

Deductions  from  experience  of  artisans  as  to  what  are  at  present  the  most 
desirable  occupations. 

This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  the  labors  of  the  several 
factory  inspectors,  such  as  eliminating  child  labor,  securing  safety  in  public 
buildings,  factories,  school-houses,  hotels,  machinery,  etc.,  being  extensive 
and  important. 

Iowa, — Mr.  Hutchins  said  the  usual  workingmen's  blanks  would  be  sent 
out.     These  cover  loss  of  time,  annual  earnings,  how  paid,  etc. 

Farm  labor  will  be  a  special  line ;  also  child  labor,  upon  which  the  last 
Oeneral  Assembly  directed  the  Bureau  should  make  a  report. 

The  question  of  taxation  will  also  be  discussed,  especially  that  of  munic- 
ipalities. In  addition  to  these  the  subject  of  woman  wage-earners  will  be 
taken  up.  Mr.  Hutchins  expressed  himself  as  deieply  in  earnest  on  this 
theme,  and  spoke  of  the  splendid  work  done  in  this  direction  by  Dr.  Jennie 
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McOowen,  of  Davenport,  Iowa>  in  the  formation  of  a  workingwomen's  clab^ 
etc.  He  had  expected  a  paper  from  this  person  upon  the  subject,  bat  it  had 
not  reached  him. 

[Since  my  return  home  I  have  receiyed  the  following  letter^  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  these  proceedings. — E.  B.  H.] 

Office  of  the  Workinowombn's  L.  A.  H.  Club,  } 

Davenport,  louxi,  May  22, 1888,  S 

E,  B.  Hutchins,  Secretary,  etc,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

My  Dear  Sib, — ^Your  favor  of  the  26th  ult. ,  asking  me  to  write  a  paper  to  be  presented 
at  the  National  Convention  of  Labor  Commissioners  was  duly  recelTed.  I  thank  you 
for  the  honor  intended,  and  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  it,  but  for  various 
reasons  must  respectfully  decline. 

I  am  much  interested,  however,  in  some  of  the  questions  to  be  considered  by  the 
Convention,  and  should  be  glad,  indeed,  if  more  women  took  an  intelligent  interest  in 
their  discussion,  and  would  assist,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  in  giving  you  facts  in  relation 
to  their  work  upon  which  to  base  your  deductions.  But  the  science  of  statistics  is  a 
comparatively  new  one  in  the  west,  and  especially  so  to  women ;  and,  at  first  thought, 
the  questions  of  the  Bureau  are  resented  by  numbers  of  them  as  an  unwarrantable 
impertinence.  How  much  they  earn,  how  much  they  save,  what  it  costs  them  to  live, 
etc.,  are  regarded  as  personal  matters  not  to  be  meddled  with  by  strangers,  much  leea 
to  put  in  a  book  for  all  the  world  to  read. 

The  women  wage-workers  of  Iowa  are  favorably  circumstanced.  The  squalor  and 
wretchedness  of  the  densely  populated  cities  of  the  east  and  of  the  old  world  are  com- 
paratively unknown  to  us,  hence  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large  has  not  been 
attracted  in  this  direction,  nor  have  the  women  themselves  given  much  thougiit  to  any 
interests  but  their  own.  But  while  there  can  be  no  dividing  line  between  the  interests 
of  men  and  women,  neither  can  there  be  any  division  in  the  interests  of  workingwomen 
between  the  better  and  the  poorer  classes,  nor  can  any  woman^s  best  interests  be  solely 
a  personal  matter ;  and  our  women  are  coming  more  and  more  to  realize  this. 

I  think  it  not  too  much  to  claim,  perhaps,  that  the  Workingwomen^s  Club  of  this 
city  has  done  something,  in  this  community,  to  lessen  the  prejudice  against  the  work 
of  the  Bureau ;  first  among  its  own  membership,  and  thence  in  the  community  at 
large.  We  have  now  a  membership  of  92,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  prom, 
ising  you  that  with  our  standing  committee  on  **  Employments  and  Industries,"  together 
with  what  influence  we  may  be  able  to  exert  through  our  little  monthly  paper  edited 
by  the  club,  that  we  may  send  you  this  year  a  tolerably  complete  showing  of  the  desired 
facts  in  regard  to  the  workingwomen  of  this  county. 

Trusting  you  may  have  an  interesting  and  profitable  session,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe 
myself.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

JENNIE  McCOWEN, 
President  Workinffwomen^s  L.  A,  H,  Club, 

Kansas. —  r.  Betton  said  the  Kansas  Bureau  could  not  extend  its  search  as 
he  would  like^  from  the  fact  that  appropriate  funds  were  needed.  Still,  with 
the  blank  tern  e  had  been  reasonably  successful^  and  should  pursue  his 
invest'       .ons  principally  through  this  method.    He  should  take  up  theques- 
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tionB  similar  to  those  of  the  Iowa  Bareaa  relative  to  wage- workers.  He  should 
urge  the  substitation  by  workingmen  of  monthly  returns  for  yearly  ones, 
believing  them  to  be  more  accurate.  Should  also  investigate  the  subjects  of 
child  labor  and  women  wage- workers.  Also  the  extent  and  influence  of  build- 
ing and  loan  associations. 

Connecticut. — Mr.  Hotchkiss  said  his  work  during  the  past  year  had  been 
largely  a  personal  one  among  laboring  men  and  labor  organizations.  As  a 
result  of  this  he  had  found  these  men  and  organizations  and  the  Bureau  in 
happy  accord.  He  had  procured  monthly  statements  of  workingmen  based 
on  actual  facts.  These  men,  however,  had  become  a  good  deal  discouraged 
in  this,  but  still  the  work  had  been  satisfactory.  He  had  found  that  the 
reports  from  the  most  ignorant  were  quite  as  accurate  as  those  of  the  mor^ 
learned.  These  reports  have  been  wonderful  eye-openers  to  him  of  the  labor- 
er's actual  condition.  Blanks  have  also  been  prepared  with  much  care  to- 
ascertain  how  much  capital  is  required  for  a  dollar  of  profit.  None  had  re- 
fused to  fill  out  such  blanks.  The  figures  which  will  appear  under  this  head 
in  the  report  have  been  transcribed  from  the  books  of  the  various  concerns 
investigated.  This  is  done  by  the  commissioner  orchis  agents  in  person.  He 
said  he  was  getting  absolute  facts  regarding  capital,  profit  and  credit* 
Another  blank  was  that  of  '^  farm  schedule, ^^  which  includes  acreage  under 
cultivation,  pasturage,  number  of  horses,  sheep,  cows,  etc.  He  should  also 
investigate  the  subject  of  rents,  expenses  of  living  and  wages. 

Maine. — Mr.  Matthews  said  the  Maine  Bureau  was  comparatively  new. 
His  first  desire  had  been  to  enlist  the  codperation  of  wqrking  people.  In 
this  he  had  been  successful.  The  small  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  had 
necessitated  the  use  of  blanks,  but  he  had  been  pleased  with  the  results. 
The  same  line  of  investigation  as  to  workingmen  would  be  followed  the 
coming  year.  To  this  would  be  added  manufacturing  industries,  women 
wage-workers,  fortnightly  payments,  compulsory  education,  effects  of  the  ten 
hour  law,  strikes  and  lockouts  and  profit  sharing. 

Minnesota. — Mr.  Lamb  said  his  blanks  covered  the  ground  of  capital 
invested,  amount  of  production  and  number  of  employ6s.  Upon  securing 
figures  upon  these  he  was  led  to  believe  they  were  largely  valueless,  so  he 
gave  it  u^  The  subject  of  workingwomen  will  form  the  chief  part  of  the 
forthcoming  report.  Personal  visits  to  factories  are  made  and  statements 
received  by  the  commissioner  directly  from  the  employes.  There  will  also  be 
a  chapter  upon  cooperative  shops. 

It  was  now  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  the  Convention  adjourned  until  two» 
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AFTBBNOOK    SESSION. 

Reports  of  States  continued. 

Colorado — Mr.  Driscoll  said  the  work  of  his  Bureau  would  include  the 
following  topics:  Labor  organizations,  arbitration  strikes,  employers'  liabili- 
ties, wage-working  women  and  conyict  labor. 

Rhode  Island.— JAt,  Bowditch  said  that  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Bureau 
would  be  chiefly  those  relating  to  textile  industries.  His  work  was  greatly 
retarded  by  want  of  means.  The  subjects  of  child  labor,  agriculture  and 
fisheries  would  be  inyestigated  and  discussed. 

These  reports  being  concluded.  Dr.  Brayton,  of  Indianapolis,  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper  on 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

BY  JAMSB  H.  SMART,  LU  D.,  PRB8IDXNT  OF  PBBDUB  UNiyaBBITT. 

One  of  the  most  important  economic  problems  with  which  we  haye  to  deal 
is  inyolyed  in  the  question,  What  shall  we  do  with  the  American  boy? 

He  is,  within  a  few  years,  to  become  a  tremendously  actiye  and  effectiye 
force  that  will  touch  this  country  in  its  social,  political  and  industrial  rela- 
tions, and  that  will  in  a  great  measure,  mold  and  form  its  future.  What 
that  future  will  be  depends  largely  upon  the  training  which  this  boy  now 
receiyes. 

There  are  many  organized  agencies  which  perform  most  important  parts  in 
the  education  of  the  American  boy.  Among  these  are  the  school  of  the 
family,  the  school  of  the  church,  the  school  of  ciyil  society  and  the  school  of 
the  school-master.  What  constitutes  the  proper  training  in  each  of  these 
schools  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  define.  Had  we  time  it  would 
be  instrnctiye  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  enormous  wastage  that  is  going  on 
in  the  process  of  educating  a  boy  in  these  schools.  How  much  is  wasted,  for 
example,  in  that  enormously  expensiye  machine,  the  public  school;  how  mnch. 
by  incompetent  teaching ;  how  much  by  unimportant  and  possibly  useless 
subjects  of  study;  how  much  by  extrayagant  expansion  of  brick  and  mortar; 
After  an  experience  of  twenty-fiye  years  in  public  schools,  I  am  sure  that  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  millions  are  annually  wasted  in  this  manner. 

But  there  is  another*  school  into  which  most  of  our  boys  must  enter,  which 
we  may  call  the  school  of  their  yocation,  and  it  is  in  this  school  in  which, 
occurs,  in  my  judgment,  the  greatest  waste  of  all.  Let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  some  facts  connected  with  that  most  important  industry,  agriculture^ 
an  industry  upon  which  all  others  are  based,  and  without  which  no  others  are 
possible.    Of  the  people  in  this  State  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  liye  in 
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onr  towns  and  cities^  leaving  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  purely  rural  districts. 
These  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  a  livelihood.  The  State  has  an 
.  area  of  thirty-three  thousand  square  miles — soil  enough  and  good  enough^  if 
properly  tilled,  to  support  its  population  and  to  have  four  times  as  much  as  it 
uses  to  sell  to  its  neighbors.     Is  it  doing  this  or  is  it  likely  to  do  it? 

Those  who  have  studied  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Indiana  will  tell  you 
that  one  of  its  most  alarming  features  is  the  degeneracy  of  the  soil.     In  many 
-cases  the  shrinkage  in  its  productive  power  has  been  fully  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
in  some  it  is  going  on  at  a  very  rapid  rate.    This  is  certainly  alarming. 

But  what  is  true  of  this  State  is  true  of  many  others.  President  Adams, 
of  CJornell,  says : 

In  New  York  the  crop  of  wheat  went  down  in  twenty  years  from  18  bushels  per  acre 
to  10.8  bushels  per  acre;  of  com,  from  29.8  to  28.  Gtoing  to  the  south,  we  find  that  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  last  ten  years —for  there  were  no  figures  during  the  war — the 
•  crop  of  wheat  has  declined  from  8  bushels  to  5.9  bushels  per  acre;  com  from  16.4  to  11.5; 
oats  from  12.9  to  8.7.  In  G^rgia  the  crop  of  wheat  feU  from  7.8  to  5.1;  com  from  11.1 
to  8.7;  oats  from  10.2  to  9.  In  Mississippi,  wheat  from  9.2  to  6;  com  from  18.8  to  18.6; 
oats  from  14.5  to  11.6.  In  Texes,  wheat  feU  from  12.5  to  8.5;  corn  from  19  to  18.5;  oats 
.from  27.2  to  22.8.  Ck>ming  back  to  the  north  and  northwest,  we  find  that  in  Kentucky, 
from  1864  to  1884,  the  product  of  wheat  declined  from  10.2  to  7.7  bushels  per  acre;  com 
from  28.5  to  24;  oats  from  24.2  to  16.8.  In  Indiana,  wheat  from  14.8  to  10.4;  com  from 
29  to  27.  In  Illinois,  wheat  went  down  from  14.8  to  10,  and  com  from  88  to  25.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  although,  as  already  said,  there  is  not  an  absolute  uniformity  of 
diminution,  yet  the  general  diminution  is  unmistakable.  If  we  take  an  average  of  the 
three  years,  1868,  '64  and  '65,  on  the  other  hand,  and  for  the  three  years,  1882,  '88  and 
'84,  on  the  other,  we  shall  find  that  in  all  of  the  staple  crops  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
•diminution  of  products  i>er  acre. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  chiefly  the  result  of  soil  deterioration. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  still  greater  wastage  that  results  from  misdirected 
elFort  in  cropping  and  seeding,  in  cultivation  and  in  gathering  and  curing  of 
crops,  but  worse  than  all  is  the  enormous  destruction  of  grains,  fruits  and  of 
domestic  animals  through  disease.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  lost 
in  the  United  States  every  year  by  fungus  diseases,  and  hundreds  of  millions 
'by  insect  ravages.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  the  loss  from 
insect  ravages  alone  amounts  to  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
As  I  have  said,  these  facts  are  alarming. 

We  have  not  far  to  go  to  find  the  cause.  It  comes  chiefly  from  the  fact,  I 
ihink,  that  the  tendency  of  modern  civilization  is  such  as  to  educate  the  boy 
in  the  raral  districts  out  of  his  surroundings  and  away  from  his  natural  occu- 
pation— to  make  him  dissatisfied  and  restless  with  his  environment  and  to 
fill  him  with  a  desire  to  move  out  and  to  move  off.  And  he  does  move  out 
4ind  move  off. 
36 
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One  of  the  most  important  and  economic  problems  of  the  day  arises  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  steady  and  increasing  migration  of  yoang  people  from 
rural  districts  to  the  cities  and  toWns.  While  I  do  not  know  that  the  world 
is  growing  worse,  I  know  that  in  many  parts  of  this  country  the  ranks  of  non- 
producing  classes  and  of  the  destructives  are  rapidly  increasing  and  that  the 
producing  classes  in  the  rural  districts  are  comparatively  decreasing.  I 
know  that  the  flaming  headlines  and  th j  brilliant  footlights,  that  the  glare 
and  glamour  and  pyrotechnics  of  our  city  life  are  enticing  young  men^  and 
young  women  too,  from  their  rural  surroundings.  Then,  too,  the  best  and 
smartest  of  the  farmer  boys  are  often  educated  into  the  professions  or 
are  sent  to  the  business  centers  to  engage  in  various  forms  of  employment. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  farms  are  growing 
larger  and  we  have  agricultural  landlords  and  farz^er  tenants,  while  on  the 
smaller  farms  the  place  of  the  boy  is  taken  by  the  agricultural  tramp.  ^  Close 
farming  will  never  be  done  under  the  landlord  and  tenant  system.  The  best 
results  will  be  secured  by  small  owners  who,  with  their  sons  and  daughters^ 
have  an  interest  in  the  soil  and  a  taste  for  the  business.  One  of  the  greatest 
industrial  problems  of  to-day  is  involved  in  this  question,  ^' How  shall  we 
keep  our  sone  and  daughters  out  of  the  whirl  and  rash  of  city  life  and  in 
the  pure  free  air  of  our  rural  life ;  how  shall  we  keep  them  in  the  ranks  of 
the  great  producing  classes,  and  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  non-producing  and 
of  the  destructive  classes? ''  This  must  be  done  by  proper  education.  The 
newspapers  must  help,  the  school  master  in  the  rural  districts  must  help,  the 
agricultural  jourdals  must  help,  the  State,  by  wise  legislation,  must  help, 
and  above  all,  the  farmer  himself  must  help.  In  his  treatment  and  trainingf 
of  the  boy  at  home,  he  must  remember  that  he  lives  in  a  new  world,  and 
that  the  world  is  not  only  new  but  that  it  is  very  much  larger  than  it  used 
to  be.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  daily  newspapers,  the  railroads  and  the 
electric  telegraph  have  come  in  and  they  have  created  a  tremendous  revolu- 
tion. The  boy  of  to-day  is  a  new  boy  and  unless  he  has  very  careful  treat- 
ment he  will  move  out.  The  father  was  a  farmer  because  he  had  to  be,  but 
the  son  will  become  a  farmer,  not  because  he  has  to  be,  but  because  he 
wishes  to  be.  The  boy  will  never  take  the  thing  in,  in  the  same  hard  way 
in  which  the  father  took  it  in*    Existing  conditions  make  it  impossible. 

There  has  been  an  impression  that  science  and  farming  have  nothing  in 
common,  and  that  the  scientific  farmer  was  an  expensive  curiosity.  It  may 
be  true  that  Horace  Oreeley^s  potatoes  cost  him  sixty  cents  apiece,  and  that 
much  of  our  academic  training  has  had  a  tendency  to  draw  young  men  away 
from  agricultural  pursuits — but  science,  and  especially  agricultural  science^ 
has  made  such  gigantic  strides  in  the  last  few  years  that  agriculture  has> 
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almost  become  a  profession^  requiring  as  much  skill  and  sense  as  it  does  to 
become  a  first-rate  lawyer,  or  a  first-rate  physician. 

Science  teaches  ns  that  nature  will  not  be  cheated.  It  teaches  us  that  we 
cannot  expect  the  soil  to  respond  with  a  continued  harvest  if  it  is  subjected 
to  constant  robbery.  It  teaches  that  taking  money  out  of  the  soil  and  putting 
it  into  a  bank  may  make  rich  fathers,  but  that  it  will  be  likely  to  make  poor 
sons,  and  that  the  safest  bank  of  deposit  for  a  farmer  is  his  farm. 

Now  we  may  not  be  able  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  but  it  is  possible  to  stop  this  enormous  wastage,  and  to  largely 
increase  the  annual  yield  of  agricultural  products,  and  to  improve  their 
quality. 

I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that  the  American  Agricultural  College  will 
play  an  important  part  in  the  scheme  of  regeneration.  This  is  an  age  of 
fierce  competition,  and  every  man  must  enter  the  race  fully  armed  and 
equipped  for  his  work.  I  need  not  point  these  statements  by  proof.  With 
what  a  keen  eye  must  the  market  be  watched  and  the  movements  of  the  bulls 
and  the  bears.  One  must  know  the  difference  between  an  honest  deal  and  a 
dishonest  comer.  He  must  watch  the  great  commercial  movements.  He 
must  not  only  watch  the  rain  cloud  over  his  own  head,  but  he  must  know 
that  it  is  only  by  watching  the  climatic  influences  all  over  the  world  that  he 
can  tell  when  to  sell  and  when  to  hold.  He  must  of  necessity  understand 
political  economy;  the  laws  of  production,  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor, 
of  supply  and  demand,  the  laws  of  consumption,  of  distribution  and  of 
exchange. 

The  Agricultural  College  cannot  directly  educate  all  of  the  farmers  in  a 
State.  What  it  can  do,  and  ought  to  do,  is  this:  It  can  send  out  a  dozen 
men  into  each  county  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located,  well  informed,  well 
disciplined,  capable  of  applying  the  very  best  methods  of  farming  in  the 
most  practical  and  economic  way,  and  who  will,  by  example  as  well  as  by  pre- 
cept, show  the  better  methods. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  another  branch  of  industry  into  which  men 
have  to  be  educated,  and  in  which  the  wastage  is  more  strongly  apparent, 
than  in  the  one  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

The  diflBculties  which  confront  the  American  boy  who  wishes  to  learu  a 
trade  are  many.  He  can  find  employment  in  a  shop  or  factory  in  which  he 
may  perform  rude  labor^  or  in  which  he  may  acquire  skill  in  certain  hand 
manipulations,  or  in  which  he  may  become  an  automatic  attachment  to  a 
machine.  But  builders,  manufacturers  and  superintendents  are  not  found 
now-a-days  who  are  willing  to  spend  time  to  teach  a  boy  the  various  steps  or 
processes  necessary  in  the  acquisition  of  a  trade.    In  many  of  the  lines  of 
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mannfactare,  if  not  in  most,  competition  is  so  strong  and  the  division  of 
labor  has  become  so  necessary,  that  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  do  this. 
Indeed  no  one  now  wants  a  pin  maker,  but  it  is  the  skillful  one-sixtieth  part 
of  a  pin  maker  that  finds  employment;  in  other  words  a  part  of  a  machine. 

The  old  fashioned  and  somewhat  effective  apprentice  system  has  gone  and 
nothing  adequate  to  the  demand  has  come  to  take  its  place.  There  is  a  pro- 
cess by  which  a  boy  may  learn  a  trade  but  at  what  a  loss  of  time,  money  and 
sometimes  of  morals.    Let  us  see  if  this  cannot  be  made  apparent 

Suppose  a  boy  enters  a  printing  office,  for  example,  in  which  he  expects, 
and  is  expected  to  learn  the  trade  in  all  its  p&rts.  The  process  is  a  tedious 
one.  I  once  had  occasion  to  frequent  a  printing  office  in  which  were  em- 
ployed seven  boys.  The  proprietor  informed  me  that  it  would  take  at  least 
three  years  before  they  could  become  journeymen — they  were  to  receive  an 
average  of  thirty  cents  a  day  for  the  three  years.  I  found  that  the  boys,  al- 
though very  busy,  were  spending  their  time  in  not  learning  the  trade,  and, 
so  far  as  I  could  learn  from  inquiry  and  observation,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  give  them  any  systematic  instruction  in  it.  They  were  engaged  for  the 
most  part  in  labor,  but  were  permitted  to  pick  up,  as  the  proprietor  ex- 
pressed it,  as  they  had  opportunity.  Now,  this  '^picking  up"  process,  while 
it  is  possibly  profitable  for  the  employer,  is  not  the  most  profitable  method 
for  the  boys.    It  results  in  four  things : 

It  results,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  waste  of  time.  This  is  bad  enough,  but 
something  else  occurs  that  affects  the  character  of  the  boy's  work.  The 
'^ picking  up''  process  will  seldom  produce  expert  workmen.  Need  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  country  is  full  of  men  who  pretend  to  be 
carpenters  and  who  are  not,  men  who  pretend  to  be  machinists  and  who  are 
not,  men  who  pretend  to  be  pattern  makers  and  moulders  and  blacksmiths 
and  shoemakers  and  tailors  and  printers,  who  are  shabby,  incapable  workmen 
at  best  ?  Who  that  has  built  a  house  does  not  know  this  ?  There  is  not  a 
manufacturer  in  this  country  that  does  not  know  it  and  to  his  cost,  and  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  that  a  manufacturer  has  to  do  is  to  sift  out  the 
few  really  good  workmen  from  those  who  pretend  to  know  how  and  do  not. 
The  engines  that  will  not  work,  the  machines  that  wear  out,  the  houses  that 
are  shabbily  constructed,  and  the  fabrics  that  fall  to  pieces  will  attest  the 
truth  of  what  I  say.  How  many  workmen  are  there  that  take  God's  bounty 
and  by  careful,  skillful,  intelligent  processes  make  the  most  of  it?  Here  is 
a  waste  surely.  But  who  could  expect  better  results  from  a  process  so  full  of 
mischief. 

Another  result  of  the  '^ picking  up"  process  comes  from  the  fact  that  it 
fails  to  awaken  in  the  boy  a  keen  ambition,  without  which  success  in  any 
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• 

employment  is  seldom  secured^  hence  it  is  that  many  boys  who  enter  factories 
and  shops  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade,  become  restless,  tired  and  dis- 
conraged  and  leave  the  business  to  possibly  try  another  and  thus  become  the 
good-for-nothing  jack-of -all-trades^  or  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  non-prodact- 
iyes  and  possibly  the  ranks  of  the  destractives. 

The  '^ picking  up"  process  has  a  moral  aspect  which  has  wastage  in  it. 
Every  handicraft  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  may  become  a  fine 
art  and  with  no  loss  of  time.  There  is  no  dignity  in  labor,  but  dignity  may 
be  put  into  labor.  When  a  man  does  something  that  is  fine  of  its  kind, 
whatever  the  kind  may  be,  it  awakens  sentiment  in  respect  to  the  products 
of  even  the  commonest  handicrafts.  The  very  best  citizen  and  the  most 
valuable  man  is  he  who  takes  Ood's  bounty  and  produces  something  of  high 
value  out  of  it  and  who  takes  pride  in  what  he  has  wrought. 

While  book  knowledge  is  of  great  value,  the  education  which  comes  from  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  one's  vocation,  has  also  a  high  disciplinary  and  eco- 
nomic value. 

In  certain  important  trades  in  which  the  processes  are  few,  the  brick- 
layers' trade,  for  example,  more  satisfactory  results  are  secured  to  those  who 
are  permitted  to  enter  them  as  apprentices,  but  through  the  operations  of 
the  Trades  Unions,  the  avenues  to  the  trades  to  which  I  refer  are  not  open 
to  the  many. 

The  results  of  the  abolition  of  the  old  apprentice  system  have  been  observed 
in  England  and  in  France,  as  well  as  in  America.  I  quote  from  a  thoughtful 
article  on  this  subject  recently  written  by  Prof.  Sylvanus  Thompson,  an 
eminent  English  physicist : 

Apprenticeship,  with  its  wholesome  rules,  having  decayed  in  everything  but  form, 
the  lads  who  enter  the  shops  are  never  properly  instructed,  but  are  made  the  drudges 
of  the  older  workmen.  What  wonder  that  they  acquire  habits  of  idleness  and  care- 
lessness that  not  only  pursue  them  though  the  whole  of  their  work,  but,  worse  than 
this,  corrupt  and  undermine  their  morals?  What  wonder  that  their  manipulation  is 
bat  half  acquired,  or  that  the  methods  and  devices  they  learn  to  apply  are  those  of  half 
a  century  ago;  ancient  relics  of  prejudice  and  unsdentinc  '*  rules  of  thumb,"  handed 
down  by  the  tradition  of  the  shops,  a  veritable  survivor  of  the  unfittest  ? 

Mr.    Oeorge  Howells,  in  a  very  able  paper  on  this  subject,  speaks  as 

follows: 

But  a  change  was  coming  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  dream;  another  day  was  drawing 
fraught  with  still  greater  issues  to  the  journeymen,  for,  instead  of  the  old  system  of 
master  and  craftsman,  there  grew  up  quite  another  kind  of  mastership  and  of  hiring. 
The  master  had  already  begun  to  be  less  the  craftsman  and  more  the  employer.  In- 
stead of  the  old  fealty  between  master  and  men  there  came  eetraDgement  more  and 
more,  until  sometimes  the  work  people  scarcely  ever  saw  their  veritable  employer. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship  were  completely  changed, 
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not  suddenly,  but  gradually,  until  the  apprenticeship  beoame  merely  the  boy  worker, 
with  less  wages,  but  more  solemn  engagements,  than  a  journeyman.  The  master  to 
whom  he  was  bound  no  longer  taught  him  the  trade;  he  was,  so  to  speak,  pitchforked 
into  the  workshop  to  pick  up  his  trade  as  best  he  could,  or  to  learn  it  from  the  many 
journeymen  who  were  there  employed.  It  was  no  one*s  ducy  to  teach  him;  there  was 
no  pay  and  no  responsibility. 

Prof.  Thompson^  in  summarizing  the  results  of  the  new  system,  speaks  as 
follows : 

At  the  present  moment,  this  tendency  to  despise  a  life  of  honorable  manual  toil,  in 
strain^ig  after  a  supposed  gentility,  would  be  truly  pitiable,  if  the  proportions  it  has 
attained  did  not  awaken  more  serious  apprehensions.  It  is  an  evil  not  confined  to  this 
country  alone,  but  it  is  known,  too,  in  the  great  cities  of  the  States,  of  Germany  and  of 
France. 

Since  I  speak  to  a  conyention  of  statisticians,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  give 
you  a  tabular  statement  or  two.  Some  months  ago  I  sent  out  circulars  to 
employers,  in  some  of  the  industries  and  in  yarious  parts  of  the  country, 
asking  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  is  the  ayerage  number  of  persons  that  yon  employ  who  come  to 
you  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  trade? 

2.  How  many  of  these  remain  with  yon  long  enough  to  become  journeymen  ? 

3.  Of  those  who  become  journeymen,  how  many  succeed  in  becoming  first- 
class  workmen? 

These  were  sent  to  (1)  carpenters  and  joiners,  (2)  pattern-makers,  (3) 
molders,  (4)  blacksmiths  and  (5)  machinists.  Prom  the  replies  received, 
and  they  were  numerous,  I  formulated  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  That  out  of  eyery  ten  who  enter  a  carpenter  shop  with  the  intention  of 
learning  the  trade,  fonr  abandon  the  business;  of  ten  pattern-makers,  two; 
of  ten  blacksmiths,  six;  of  ten  moulders,  five;  of  ten  machinists, -six. 

2.  Of  those  who  pursue  the  business  and  become  professed  journeymen, 
but  three  become  first-class  workmen;  of  ten  pattern-makers,  but  two;  of 
ten  blacksmiths,  two  and  a  half;  of  ten  machinists,  three  and  a  half. 

We  can  thus  construct  the  following  interesting  table,  which  shows  the 
number  of  boys  out  of  every  hundred  who  enter  each  trade  mentioned  who 
become  first-class  workmen,  viz. : 

Carpenters 18 

Pattern-makers 16 

Blacksmiths * 10 

Moulders; 17 

Machinists 14 

Being  an  average  of  fifteen  to  each  one  hundred. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  yery  process  we  take  to  educate  a  boy  into  the  various 
handicrafts  is  the  process  by  which  we  educate  him  out  of  them.    It  has 
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been  claimed  by  many  that  the  public  schools  were  largely  at  fault  in  this 
matter. 

I  again  quote  from  Prof.  Thompson,  as  follows : 

In  all  the  constaructlYe  trades  the  greater  part  of  a  workman's  instructions  are  given 
to  him  in  the  form  of  working  drawings.  Tet  we  suffer  the  budding  artisan  to  pass 
through  the  schools  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  a  science  that  is  as  essential  to 
his  work  as  are  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  And  ought  we,  then,  to  be  surprised  if, 
in  pursuance  of  the  system  we  have  deliberately  marked  out  for  the  rising  generation, 
-we  keep  our  future  artisans,  tiU  they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen,  employed  in  no  other  work 
than  sitting  at  a  desk  to  follow,  pen  in  hand,  the  literary  course  of  studies  of  our  edu- 
cational code,  we  discover  that  on  arriving  at  that  age  they  have  lost  the  taste  for 
manual  work,  and  prefer  to  starve  on  a  threadbare  pittance  as  clerks  or  book-keepers 
rather  than  by  the  less  exacting  and  more  remunerative  labor  of  their  hands  ? 

And  again: 

The  taste  for  manual  work  is  imbibed  at  a  very  early  age,  and  there  is  not  wanting 
evidence  to  prove  most  distinctly  that  even  a  very  small  amount  of  manual  labor  intro- 
duced into  the  elementary  school  serves  to  keep  alive  the  capacity  for  active  employ- 
ment and  the  manipulative  skill  of  the  fingers. 

While  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  onr  schools  ought  to  be  turned  into 
workshops,  or  that  shop  practice  should  become  an  integral  part  of  our 
43chool  system,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  those  who  make  the  courses  of  study 
in  our  schools  often  forget  that  the  great  majority  of  their  pupils  must  earn 
their  living  by  manual  labor.  I  am  prepared  to  say  also  that  if  every  con- 
siderable city  and  town  in  the  country  could  establish  a  special  manual  train- 
ing school  for  its  boys  and  its  girls,  much  of  the  eyil  of  which  I  speak  would 
disappear. 

It  remains  for  me  to  answer  this  question:  What  is  the  result  of  the 
experiments  that  have  already  been  made?  I  know  of  no  better  way  of 
answering  this  question  than  by  telling  you  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  our  school  of  mechanical  engineering  to  afford  young 
men  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  good  collegiate  education  in  mathematics, 
science,  literature  and  art,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  instruction  and 
practice  ^in  such  lines  of  work  as  will  fit  them  to  engage  in  the  practical 
industries  of  life. 

The  student  has  his  four  years'  instruction  in  geometry,  trigonometry, 
analytics,  calculus,  physics,  chemistry,  English  literature,  history,  psy- 
chology, political  economy  and  in  modern  languages.  In  addition  to  this  he 
spends  two  hours  a  day  for  a  period  of  two  years  in  carpentry,  wood-turning, 
pattern-making,  molding,  blacksmithing  and  in  machine  work. 

The  usual  methods  of  text-book  study,  recitation  and  lecture  are  employed, 
but  the  student  is  required  to  put  into  practice,  so  far  as  possible,  the  instruc- 
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tion  whidh  he  reoeives.  He^  for  example,  not  only  receives  inBtruction  in 
regard  to  the  theory  and  principles  of  drawing,  pattern-making  and  machine 
instruction,  but  he  is  required  to  make  working  drawings  himself,  to  con- 
stract  patterns,  to  make  the  castings  in  the  foundry,  to  finish  and  set  up  the 
machine  and  to  operate  it  when  it  is  completed.  This  combination  of  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical,  characterizes  the  institution. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  his  course  he  spends  two  hours  per  day  in 
making  plans  and  designs  for  machinery,  in  testing  building  material,  in 
boiler  and  engine  tests,  in  dinamometric  tests  of  power  and  in  advanced 
experimental  engineering,  but  it  is  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of 
which  I  wish  to  speak  chiefiy. 

Now,  the  average  boy  will  spend  three  years  in  learning  the  carpenter's 
trade,  three  years  in  learning  the  blacksmith's  trade,  three  in  learning 
pattern-making,  three  in  the  foundry  and  three  in  learning  to  become  ^ 
machinist.  It  will  doubtless  take  the  average  boy  ten  years  at  ten  hours  a 
day  by  the  ordinary  faulty  methods,  which  I  have  tried  to  describe  to  you,, 
to  master  these  five  trades.  Experience  shows  that  95  per  cent,  of  our  boys 
can  produce  superior  results  in  all  these  departments  of  labor  by  working 
two  hours  a  day  for  the  first  two  years  of  his  college  course. 

[The  President  here  exhibited  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  joinery,, 
pattern-making,  castings,  forgings,  and  of  machine  work,  which  were 
closely  examined  by  all  present  and  pronounced  remarkably  fine  specimens 
of  work.  Indeed,  this  examination  proved  one  of  the  most  delightful 
features  of  the  Convention,  and  deeply  impressed  all  with  the  great  benefits 
arising  from  this  line  of  education.] 

Continuing,  President  Smart  said : 

You  ask,  how  is  this  ^accomplished?  In  the  first  place  the  boy  is  instructed 
in  the  theory  of  work ;  he  is  taught  in  respect  to  the  use  of  tools ;  he  is  set 
to  work  to  do  the  thing  himself  under  competent  instructors ;  no  attempt  is- 
made  to  make  money  out  of  him.  So  soon  as  he  learns  to  do  one  thing  well, 
he  is  immediately  set  to  work  on  another,  involving  a  higher  degree  of  skill. 
Uis  ambition  is  aroused  because  he  discovers  that  he  can  very  soon  learn  to 
do  a  fine  thing.  Since  he  has  learned  to  make  and  use  working  drawings- 
there  is  an  accuracy  and  a  precision  about  every  movement  that  he  makes, 
and  all  these  things  bring  the  desired  result  about  easily  and  satisfactorily. 

You  ask  if  what  they  have  made  has  been  put  to  any  practical  use.  Yes,  our 
boys  have  made  many  machines  that  are  now  in  use  in  our  shops,  and  have 
furnished  other  technical  schools  with  similar  appliances.  While  they  spend 
much  of  their  time  at  first  in  doing  work  which  may  be  called  practice  work,. 
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it  is  intended  that  all  may  have  a  hand  in  making  some  machine  that  is  pnt 
to  a  practical  test. 

[Here  President  Smart  exhibited  pictures  of  a  stationary  engine,  capola 
furnace,  Purdue  forge  and  a  section  engine.  The  stationary  engine  works  as 
perfectly  as  any  engine  ever  used — indeed  it  is  more  perfectly  finished  than 
most  of  the  engines  on  onr  market.  The  Pardue  forge  has  been  in  use  three 
years.  The  cupola  furnace  has  been  in  use  in  the  college  foundry  for  three 
years  and  does  its  work  admirably.] 

The  drawings  and  patterns  of  all  these  were  made  by  Purdue  boys.  They 
were  set  up  and  finished  by  them,  and  have  been  constantly  used  by  them. 

It  is  by  this  process  that  the  boy  sees  that  what  he  does  means  something, 
and  every  freshman  understands  that  what  he  is  now  doing  may  become  a 
part  of  a  useful  instrument.  I  may  say  that  two  years  ago  our  boys  made 
and  sold  thirteen  Purdue  forges  and  they  are  now  in  use  in  the  Alabama  Train- 
ing School. 

Our  students  manufactured  a  section  engine  which  shows,  in  an  ingenious 
way,  the  construction  and  operation  of  an  ordinary  slide  yalve  machine.  It 
was  made  from  a  roll  of  paper  for  the  design,  some  pine  boards  for  the 
patterns  and  some  pig  iron  for  the  machine  itself ;  that  is,  it  was  designed 
and  made  out  of  the  raw  material  in  our  shops.  If  you  want  to  see  boys 
interested  in  their  work  you  must  watch  them  about  the  time  the  various 
pieces  apon  which  they  have  been  working  are  brought  together  and  set  up 
into  a  living,  breathing,  moving  piece  of  machinery. 

Some  of  you  will  ask,  is  it  your  purpose  to  make  carpenters  and  black- 
smiths? I  answer,  this  is  our  incidental  but  not  our  final  purpose.  Our 
purpose  is  to  teach  the  principles  that  underlie  all  the  constructive  trades 
and  to  fit  the  boy  to  become  a  designer  of  machines,  a  master  of  construction; 
in  other  words,  a  mechanical  engineer.  We  hold  that  a  mechanical  engineer 
should  himself  be  a  good  mechanic.  I  may  add  that  we  hold  also  that  a 
civil  engineer  should  be  a  good  mechanic.  Those  who  wish  to  become  expert 
mechanics  merely  remain  with  ns  two  years,  while  those  who  wish  to  become 
mechanical  engineers  remain  four. 

Question.    What  per  cent,  of  your  boys  become  expert  workmen  ? 

President  Smart,  Over  90  per  cent. ;  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  our  work. 

Ques.  How  do  the  boys  who  take  instructions  in  mechanics  stand  in  their  academic 
work. 

iVes.  Smart.    They  generally  stand  very  high,  and  there  is  a  reason  for  it.    When 

boys  do  a  fine  thing  in  one  direction,  they  are  likely  to  do  a  fine  thing  in  another.    Then 

again,  when  boys  have  to  put  two  solid  hours  into  hard  work  in  the  shops,  they  are 

prepared  to  go  to  their  rooms  and  sit  down  and  study,  and  with  a  freshness  that  enables 

37 
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them  to  accomplUh  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time.  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  average 
boj  who  spends  two  hours  in  the  shops  can  do  more  with  a  given  number  of  academic 
studies  than  a  boy  who  does  not.  Thus  we  see  that  whatever  is  obtained  from  shop 
practice  is  more  than  clear  gain, 

Quea,  Why  do  you  give  instruction  in  wood  and  iron  and  with  no  other  material, 
brick  and  leather,  for  example  ? 

Pre9.  Smart  We  give  instruction  in  the  use  of  wood  and  iron  because  a  larg^ 
number  of  constructive  trades  are  based  upon  wood  and  iron  than  upon  all  other 
materials  combined. 

Quea.  Is  not  your  work  objectionable  on  the  ground  that  your  graduates  will  enter 
into  competition  with  workmen  who  are  now  already  in  the  field  ? 

Prea,  Smart  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  a  man  in  this  country  who  is  afraid  of  the 
competition  of  his  own  child  ?  If  there  is  such  a  one  I  think  I  can  give  him  a  good 
answer.  My  answer  is  this:  The  meanest  form  of  competition  which  a  good  workman 
has  to  contend  with  is  the  competition  that  comes  from  a  man  who  has  spent  little  or 
no  time  in  learning  his  business,  and  who,  therefore,  produces  an  inferior  job  at  a  lower 
price.  This  is  the  only  form  of  competition  which  a  good  workman  need  fear.  If  a  man 
does  as  good  a  job  of  work  as  you  do,  he  will  charge  a  fair  price  for  it.  This  is  not  the 
competition  that  has  evil  in  it;  indeed  it  is,  in  a  sense,  a  cooperation;  at  all  events  it 
is  a  good  thing,  a  healthful  thing. 

We  are  trying  by  our  work  at  Purdue  to  prevent  the  destructive  competition,  and  we 
think  we  are  succeeding  satisfactorily.  Our  graduates  receive  good  salaries,  and  I  am 
sure  that  does  not  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  wages  of  otber  good  workmen.  We 
think  it  is  good  for  the  boys  to  be  with  us,  and  a  good  thing  for  every  one  else. 

Many  other  questions  were  asked  President  Smart  by  the  Commissioners,  all 
of  whioh  elicited  replies  which  only  served  to  prove  the  efficient  methods  and 
beneficent  results  of  industrial  training  and  education. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  oh  President  Smart's  paper  Prof. 
Arthur  Woodford,  of  the  Indiana  State  University,  was  introduced,  and 
spoke  as  follows: 

Mb.  President  akd  Gentlemen  of  the  Oonyention, — I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  some  figures  which  I  have  recently  col- 
lected with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Buskirk,  a  member  of  the  senior  class  in  the 
Indiana  University,  concerning  Mr.  George's  scheme  of  taxation.  I  have 
attempted  a  comparison  of  two  sections  of  three  squares  each,  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  of  Bloomington,  Indiana,  a  county  town  in  the  south-central 
part  of  the  State.  Section  I  is  in  the  poorer,  and  Section  II  in  the  better, 
residential  portion  of  the  city;  I  is  along  the  creek  or  '^branch,''  and  II  is 
on  the  avenue. 

The  assessments  and  taxes  for  last  year,  a3  shown  by  the  treasurer's 
duplicate,  were  as  follows : 
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Land 

Improvements . . . 
Personal 

Total 

Taxes  for  1897 


II 

$8,400 
8,000 

s,eoo 

$11,000 
81,000 
88,000 

$14,000 
860 

$180,000 
8,260 

Total. 


«7S,000 
616.000 
780,000 

$1,680,000 
1 88,000 


As  nearly  as  I  am  at  present  able  to  determine  it^  the  rent  on  the  two 
sections  are  t780  and  $1,800  respectively.  The  most  favorable  estimate  I 
<3an  jastly  make  is  as  follows : 


I.  Assessments  (1) 

II.  Present  oost  of  Improvement  (?) . 

III.  House  rent  (8) 

IV.  Rate  per  cent,  on  cost 


V.        Taxes,  repairs,  eto. 


VI. 
VII. 

viir. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 


Net  retnm  to  owner 

Rate  per  cent,  oncost 

Valuation  (4) 

Rate  per  cent,  on  valnation 

Six  per  cent,  on  cost  of  improvement. 

Return  on  land,  rent 

Taxes  (to  be  removed) 


XIIL    Total 

XIV.  Grand  total.. 

XV.  Present  taxes. 


\ 


•11,400 

16,000 

1,840 

286 

80 

1,476 

91-6 

26,000 

6.9 

900 

626 

286 


810 


] 


842,000 

60,000 

6,100 

H^ 

1,060 

800 

8,760 

61-4 

90,000 

4  14)  (6) 

8,600 

160 


[11] 


) 


2,966 
8,600 


$21,000 

80,000 

8,600 

12 

626 

160 

2,926 

9  8-4 

48,000 

6 

i800 

1,126 

1,060 


2,176 


1.  On  land  and  improvements  as  given  above. 

2.  Easily  obtained  for  Section  I  on  account  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
houses,  which  are  mostly  of  ''frame/'  contain  from  three  to  five  rooms,  and 
jure  very  similar  to  others  now  being  built  in  the  town  under  contract,  but 
for  Section  II  is  only  my  own  estimate  and  probably  very  low. 

3.  Again  easily  obtained  for  I,  where  three-fourths  of  the  houses  are 
^'rented/'  bnt  simply  an  estimate  concerning  II,  where  only  two  houses  and 
part  of  another  are  ''rented.'' 

tAalde  from  poll,  pike  and  dog  taxes. 
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4.  Based  on  recent  sales  and  statements  of  present  owners  ready  to  sell. 

5.  This  shows  a  poor  inyestment  and  makes  clear  the  position  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  increase  of  taxes  on  land  values  is  to  augment  the  in- 
centives to  make  the  best  use  of  land,  it  may  be  of  all  ''natural  agents." 
The  object  is  even  to  force^  by  governmental  agencies,  a  better  application  of 
labor  and  capital  to  land.  This  better  application  for  Section  II  would  re- 
quire only  about  t30,000  to  yield  the  largest  net  return.  We  have,  then, 
economic  rent  shown  in  line  XI  by  subtracting  X  from  YI. 

I.  We  must  conclude  that  rent — the  income  from  ownership,  or  price  paid 
for  the  use  of  a  natural  monopoly — 'Aground  rent''  on  land  used  for  resi- 
dential purposes  in  the  town  of  Bloomington  would  be  entirely  insufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  city  government  and  pay  the  share  of  the  county 
and  state  taxes,  provided  these  remained  tft  their  present  amount. 

II.  From  these  figures  it  also  seems  clear  that  such  a  redistribution  of  tax 
burdens  would  hardly  abolish  poverty.  Indeed,  one  is  disposed  to  infer  from 
the  increase  in  the  amount  actually  paid  in  Section  I,  that  the  cost  of  living 
of  those  who  live  along  the  creek  would  be  increased  and  brought  nearer 
what  Mr.  Simpelaar  has  called  the  bread  line,  while  living  on  the  avenue  is 
made  easier. 

I  shall  hope  at  another  time  and  with  a  wider  basis  for  calculation  to  ex- 
tend this  analysis  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Oeorge  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion. 

A  general  discussion  followed  this  paper,  participated  in  by  M  essra.  Bemis^ 
Flower,  Hutchins,  Fassett,  Betton,  Lamb,  Barnes  and  Driscoll,  some  at  vari- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  author,  and  others  in  harmony  therewith. 

[A  few  days  after  reaching  home  the  postmaster  at  Indianapolis  informed 
me  that  a  registered  letter  was  in  that  office  awaiting  my  orders.  A  few  days 
elapsed  and  I  received  it,  and  it  proved  to  be  from  Mr.  Powderly,  whom  the 
Convention  all  hoped  to  meet.     It  was  aa  follows. — Seobetabt.] 

SCBANTON,  Pa..,  May  19,  1888. 
E.  B,  Hutchins,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Deab  Sib, — Up  to  this  moment  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  would  be  permitted  to  take  a 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Sixth  National  Ck>nvention  of  Chiefs  and  Commissioners. 
At  the  last  moment  I  am  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  will  write  a  paper  on  Indus- 
trial Schools,  basing  it  upon  a  paraf2:raph  which  I  find  in  to-day's  paper. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  wish  for  your  meeting  the  fullest  measure  of  success.  In 
the  hope  that  your  deliberations  may  prove  eminently  satisfactory,  and  regretting  that 
I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  them,  I  remain,  with  kind  wishes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  V.  POWDERLY. 

The  following  is  the  paper : 
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SETTLE  THE  APPRENTICESHIP  QUESTION  BY  INAUGURATING  INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOLS. 

BT  T.  V.  POWDIRLT,  SSQ.,  Or  BCRANTON,  PKNir. 

From  the  paper  before  me  I  take  the  following  paragraph.  It  appears  to 
famish  food  for  reflection  and  study. 

A  very  serious  question  confronts  the  American  youth  under  the  existing  restrictive 
-system  of  apprenticeship.  What  is  to  become  of  the  millions  of  boys,  who,  having 
finished  going  to  school,  are  looking  about  for  something  to  do  ? 

This  subject  is  worthy  of  the  best  thought  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
of  our  time^  and  I  make  bold  to  discuss  it  briefly^  in  the  hope  that  my  words 
which  at  best  will  serve  but  as  an  introduction;  may  cause  others  to  take  up 
the  question  itself  for  discussion. 

Have  we  a  restrictive  system  of  apprenticeship  in  the  United  States?  I 
fail  to  find  it  in  operation  in  many  of  the  trades  and  callings,  and  in  many 
others  it  exists  only  in  name.  Its  efifect  on  limiting  the  number  of  appren- 
tices is  scarcely  felt  in  the  trade.  It  is  frequently  urged  that  the  restrictiye 
system  of  apprenticeship  is  driving  the  American  youth  from  the  skilled  call- 
ings ;  that  the  native  born  is  being  driven  from  the  workshop  to  make  room 
for  the  workmen  of  foreign  birth.  It  is  held  by  many  that  the  trade  union 
is  to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs;  that  the  American  labor  organization  is 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  American  workman.  When  the  mechanic 
worked  steadily  for  the  six  days  in  the  weak  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of 
work  by  hand  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  know  the  use  of  tools;  in  order  to 
fit  himself  for  the  performance  of  such  a  task  he  had  to  bind  himself  to  the 
employer  for  a  term  of  years,  during  which  time  he  was  taught  the  rudiments 
of  his  trade.  He  worked  for  a  pittance  in  the  hope  of  one  day  being  able  to 
take  his  place  at  the  bench  as  a  journeyman.  It  made  no  difference  whether  he 
learned  the  machinist,  blacksmith,  molding,  cooper  or  shoemaking  trade,  they 
were  all  hard  to  acquire,  and  the  mechanic  of  twenty  or  fifteen  years  ago  had 
to  learn  the  whole  trade  in  order  to  take  his  proper  place  by  the  side  of  other 
mechanics  when  out  of  his  time  and  upon  the  road  as  a  journeyman.  At 
present  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  bind  a  boy  to  any  of  these  trades,  or  to  any 
particular  trade,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  all  subdivided  to  such  an  extent 
that  men  are  set  to  work  on  special  pieces  on  entering  the  workshop,  and 
remain  in  that  particular  subdivision  during  their  term  of  service.  The  chief 
4iim  of  the  employer  in  engaging  apprentices  is  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
-cheap  help  on  work  that  it  ia  not  necessary  to  employ  competent  mechanics 
to  perform.  The  opposition  of  the  mechanic  to  a  number  of  apprentices  is 
that  the  market  may  not  find  too  many  craftsmen  in  search  of  employment ; 
cinder  such  conditions  wages  must  have  a  downward  tendency.    An  apprentice 
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in  1888  does  not  enter  upon  the  trade  as  the  apprentice  of  1858  did.  In  185& 
the  apprentice  learned  all  of  the  ''arts  and  mysteries''  of  the  trade,  while  the 
beginner  of  to-day  is  placed  at  a  machine  and  is  apt  to  be  kept  at  it  duriog- 
his  entire  term  of  apprenticeship.  If  he  is  skillful,  and  manipulates  that 
machine  to  good  advantage,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  of  better  service  to  his 
employer  than  if  he  were  allowed  to  take  turns  at  aU  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  trade,  but  when  his  term  expires  he  is  of  but  little  use  as  a  mechanic, 
for  should  he  apply  to  another  employer  for  a  situation  he  may  not  be  luckj 
enough  to  find  employment  at  a  machine  similar  to  the  one  at  which  he  served 
his  term,  and  if  he  is  not  so  employed  he  will  have  to  wait  until  a  vacancy 
occurs,  or  tramp.  During  the  period  from  1859  to  1875  trades  unionism 
flourished  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history;  it  was  during  that 
period  that  the  greatest  opposition  to  an  unlimited  number  of  apprentices  was 
manifested  by  the  mechanics  of  the  United  States.  During  that  same  period 
the  employers  of  labor  learned  to  go  to  foreign  lands  to  secure  the  services  of 
mechanics  who  would  engage  to  take  the  places  of  the  American  workmen. 
The  employer  was  not  forced  to  go  abroad  for  workmen,  but  he  regarded  the- 
trade  society  as  a  foreign  institution,  and  would  not  recognize  it  in  dealing 
with  his  employes.  He  was  iuconsistent,  however,  in  going  to  Europe  for 
workmen  who  were  none  the  less  foreign  because  he  imported  them. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  which  may  justly  be  styled  the  decade  of  the 
iron  man,  the  importation  of  foreign  workmen  by.  employers  was  practiced 
on  a  most  extensive  scale.  During  this  same  period  trades  unionism  lan- 
guished in  the  United  States  and  played  but  a  small  part  in  dictating  to- 
employers  how  many  apprentices  they  should  engage;  yet  employers  imported 
foreign  laborers  in  such  numbers  as  to  arouse  the  American  workmen  to  a 
sense  of  danger,  when  they  began  to  rebuild  their  shattered  organizatiods, 
in  which  work  they  were  encouraged  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  latter 
organization  having  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  which,  although  frequently 
violated  by  employers,  has  for  its  object  the  prohibition  of  the  importation, 
of  foreign  labor  under  contract.  The  argument  that  trades  unionism  is  to 
blame  for  the  presence  of  so  many  foreign  born  mechanics  in  our  workshopa 
is  not  worthy  of  consideration.  The  truth  plainly  stated  is,  that  every  for- 
eigner who  is  to-day  at  work  in  the  workshops  of  the  United  States  is  here 
because  he  believed  he  could  improve  his  condition  by  coming,  or  is  her& 
because  he  was  induced  to  come  by  some  agent,  or  bureau,  in  the  interest  of 
the  employers  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  neither  profitable  nor  encouraging  to  learn  a  trade  when  the  chances- 
are  that  some  morning  the  mechanic  will  awake  to  find  a  machine  standing 
in  his  place  doing  the  work  which  he  performed  the  day  before.    Inventions 
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liave  been  introduced  so  rapidly  and  extensively  during  the  last  ten  years 
that  many  trades  have  been  almost  revolutionized.  This  rapid  introduction 
of  machinery  has  had  a  tendency  to  depress  wages;  the  reduction  in  wages 
and  the  lack  of  security  in  workshop  management  has  been  the  cause  of  send- 
ing mauy  a  boy  to  college  who  would  have  gone  into  the  workshop  after  pass- 
ing through  the  routine  of  the  common  public  school. 

Americans  believe  that  they  live  in  the  best  country  in  the  world;  the 
workman  being  imbued  with  that  sentiment  believes  that  he  should  receive 
the  best  wages  in  the  world.  The  employer,  who  may  be  as  proud  of  his 
country  as  the  workman,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  employing  an 
American  because  he  is  a  countryman^  or  securing  the  services  of  cheap  work- 
men, will  cast  his  lot  with  the  foreign  workman  and  the  dollars-and-cents 
side  of  the  question.  The  foreign  workman,  not  knowing  what  his  services 
ought  to  bring  in  this  land,  will  step  in  the  shoes  of  the  American  workman 
who  received  from  $2.50  to  t3.00  a  day,  and  be  recompensed  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  $1.50  or  $1.75  a  day.  Having  lived  where  it  was  necessary  to 
practice  the  most  rigid  economy,  he  brings  his  economical  habits  and  ideas 
with  him,  and  for  a  time  he  can  exist  on  the  wages  paid  to  him. 

We  also  find  the  manufactories  of  the  United  States  being  operated  as 
though  they  were  the  property  of  one  management.  The  tendency  is  to 
bring  them  under  one  common  head  through  the  agency  of  the  ^' trust. ^^ 
Independence  on  the  part  of  the  workman  is  being  crushed  out,  for  he  has 
only  to  work  in  one  mill,  workshop  or  factory  in  one  part  of  the  country  and 
he  becomes  known  ail  over.  This  system,  although  in  its  infancy,  bids  fair 
to  become  so  perfected  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  work  in  any 
part  of  the  country  if  his  last  employer  is  dissatisfied  with  him.  The  ten- 
dency throughout  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  to  discourage  the  American 
youth  when  he  sought  to  learn  a  trade.  He  is  unwilling  to  spend  years  in 
acquiring  knowledge  which  may  never  be  of  service  to  him.  The  colleges 
and  universities  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  soon  the  professions  will  be  as 
crowded  as  the  trades  are  to-day. 

This  is  an  age  of  revolution  and  evolution.  It  is  the  most  marvelous  age  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed,  and  nothing  that  has  gone  before  can  be  compared  to 
it,  or  cited  as  an  indication  of  what  is  to  follow.  We  cannot  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  predict  anything  for  the  future ;  we  grope  and  fear  to  risk  too  much, 
lest  some  new  invention  completely  upsets  all  our  plans  and  gives  the  winning 
hand  to  another.  We  find  American  youths  unwilling  to  learn  trades  because 
they  do  not  bring  rich  rewards  or  assurances  of  stability  of  employment. 
There  is  a  fascination  about  the  large  cities  which  they  did  not  bear  some 
years  ago,  and,  taking  it  altogether,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  state  of  transition 
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almost  impoBsible  to  describe.  What  the  man  of  ante  bellnm  days  regarded 
as  a  luxury  is  to-day  an  absolute  necessity.  Take  a  look  at  the  room  in  which 
you  sit  when  this  is  read  and  contrast  it  with  what  your  surroundings  would 
have  been  in  1858,  just  thirty  years  ago;  note  the  changes  which  time  has 
worked,  not  alone  in  the  appearance  of  the  room,  but  in  that  of  its  occupants. 
Once  we  put  a  little  oil  in  a  saucer,  hung  a  rag  over  the  edge,  struck  the  flints 
together  and  ignited  the  rag.  With  such  a  light  our  reading  and  sewing 
was  done.    Then  we  ran  the  tallow  into  the  mould  and  made  the  candle  • 

9 

we  next  ran  the  fluid  into  the  lamp,  and  stood  back  in  awe  to  see  it  burn  ; 
after  that  gas  began  to  work  its  way  beneath  our  sidewalks  and  into  oar 
sitting  rooms;  then  the  old  Drake  farm  was  tapped,  and  the  world  was 
astounded  to  find  itself  burning  the  product  of  the  earth  after  the  refiner 
changed  its  color.  Then  we  said,  we  can  go  no  farther,  and  found  our  words 
were  contradicted  by  a  glare  of  light  which  almost  rivalled  the  noonday  sun, 
and  electricity  flashed  itself  into  favor.  [On  the  9th  of  this  month  at  II 
o'clock  at  night  I  saw  a  man  painting  a  sign  on  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
without  the  aid  of  lamp  or  torch ;  electricity  answered  every  purpose.] 

Ten  short  years  ago  we  wrote  our  letter,  or,  if  we  were  in  a  hurry,  we 
telegraphed  to  our  friends :  to-day  we  call  up  the  exchange  and  talk  across 
cities  and  counties.  Soon  States  will  be  traversed  by  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice.  To-day  we  talk  into  a  funnel,  and  not  only  are  the  words  recorded, 
but  the  very  sound  and  quiver  of  the  voice  is  faithfully  preserved  to  be 
repeated  as  often  as  may  be  required  at  any  time  during  our  lives  or  after 
death.  We  stop  and  ask.  What  next  F  The  answer  comes  with  the  rapidity 
of  lighting  from  some  quarter  of  the  universe  in  the  shape  of  a  new  invention. 
What  has  this  to  do  with  the  American  youth  ?  Everything,  for  we  must 
devote  more  time  to  him  than  heretofore,  so  that  he  may  not,  Micawber-like, 
stand  in  idleness  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  Let  us  turn  it  up  for 
him  by  inaugurating  a  system  of  industrial  schools  in  which  the  arts,  the 
sciences  and  trades  will  be  taught.  Surely  the  American  youth  is  worthy  of 
the  best  that  we  can  do  for  him,  and  we  should  encourage  him  in  his  first 
steps  that  his  later  ones  may  be  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  At  the  rate  at 
which  science  is  advancing  there  will  soon  be  no  shoveling  of  earth,  no 
leveling  of  hills  by  hand,  no  digging  of  trenches,  no  cutting  of  earth,  or 
wood,  or  iron  by  hand;  all  of  these  things,  and  all  else  that  enters  into  the 
industry  of  the  world,  will  be  done  by  the  aid  of  science.  There  will  be  no 
trades  or  tradesmen  of  any  special  callings  or  crafts.  In  the  world's  pro- 
duction nothing  should  be  missing,  nor  should  one  man  have  an  advantage 
over  another  which  nature  does  not  give  him.  We  will  have  men  of  no 
particular  trades,  but  all  men  will  know  all  crafts,  not  the  ''  Jack  of  all 
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trades/'  bat  a  far  different  being  who  knows  all  trades  well.  Every  school 
room  should  be  a  workshop,  a  laboratory,  and  an  arc  gallery.  At  present  a 
trade  learned  is  a  trade  lost,  for  the  learner  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
practice  but  one  part  of  his  calling,  and  if  thrown  out  of  that  one  groove 
cannot  fall  into  another.  Under  an  industrial  system  of  schooling  every 
American  youth  will  know  sufficient  of  all  trades  to  step  into  whatever 
opens  itself  to  him,  and  he  will  not  be  forced  by  circumstances  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  another  who  is  anxious  to  rise,  but  will  be  fitted  to  take  a  step 
forward  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  will  always  find  work  to  do  and  will  do 
it  more  rapidly,  with  better  tools  and  for  a  greater  reward,  than  the  artisan  of 
the  present.  The  unsettled  conditions  which  now  make  trades  unionism  a 
necessity  will  vanish,  and  in  that  age  there  will  be  but*  one  organization 
necessary,  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  Fassett,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Mr.  Atkinson's  paper,  pre- 
sented the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioners  of  Labor  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Atkinson  for  his  sug- 
gestions, and  wiU  undertake  to  collect  wage  statistics  relating  to  the  textile  and  iron 
industries  by  a  system  of  uniform  blanks,  to  be  prepared  by  a  committee  of  three,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  this  association  of  Commissioners,  of  which  he 
shall  be  chairman,  and  to  be  used  by  the  several  Commissioners  so  far  as  practicable. 

A.  D.  FASSETT. 

ALBERT  S.  BOLLES. 

JAMES  BISHOP. 

Mr.  Lamb  submitted  the  following  supplemental  report  upon  the  same 
subject : 

According  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  diagram,  the  purchasing  power  of  a  day^s 
wages  has  increased  as  follows,  from  1860  to  1885 : 

Foremen,  overseers  and  mechanics  of  special  skill,  from  2,374  parts  to 
4,000  parts,  68.4  %. 

Machinists,  engineers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters  and  painters,  from  1,512 
parts  to  2,400  parts,  58.7  %. 

Operators  in  factories,  workshop?,  tanneries,  rolling  mills,  etc.,  from  1,290 
parts  to  1,800  parts,  39.5  %• 

Laborers,  980  to  1,400  parts,  42.8  %. 

It  would  appear  from  this,  that  while  the  purchasing  power  of  a  day's 
wages  has  increased  in  nearly  all  departments  of  labor,  that  the  greatest  in- 
crease has  been  in  the  higher  departments.  The  income  of  capital  has  de- 
creased wherever  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  full  stress  of  competition,  as  in 
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the  case  with  most  of  our  lesser  establishmentSy  both  in  manafactnring  and 
distributive  indastries^  bat  this  decrease  has  not^  in  my  judgment^  been  quite 
as  greafc  as  the  diagram  would  seem  to  indicate^  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
oalculatioDS  are  based  upon  the  rates  of  discount  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago.  In  I860,  and  possibly  as  late  as  1870,  the  rate  in  Chicago  might 
properly  be  said  to  represent  a  fair  average  of  the  rates  in  the  west ;  but^ 
since  then,  the  center  of  population  has  moved  westward,  making  Chicago 
more  properly  a  central  city  than  a  western  one.  I  think  that  a  somewhat 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  true  situation  would  have  beeti  secured  by  taking^ 
the  rates  in  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City  and  averaging 
with  New  York  and  Boston.     No  5  %  money  clin  be  had  in  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Atkinson  attributes  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  a  day's  wagea 
maiuly  to  specie  resumption,  and  cheapened  means  of  transportation.  Both 
of  these  do,  no  doubt,  materially  centribute  to  the  result;  but  I  do  not  see 
how  Mr.  Atkinson  could  have  overlooked  that  equally  important  factor,  im- 
provements in  machinery,  and  increased  facilities  of  production. 

Mr.  Atkinson  suggests  the  selection  of  typical  establishments  for  the  par- 
poses  of  a  general  investigation  by  the  State  Bureaus,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining a  law  of  wages  and  profits.  The  class  of  establishments  which  he 
suggests  are  such  as  have  been  running  for  a  long  number  of  years  with  bat 
slight  interruptions,  and  have  never  been  bankrupt,  but  have  been  uniformly 
profitable  to  their  owners. 

''In  these  establishments,''  he  says,  ''the  workmen  of  various  classea 
will  have  been  employed  under  what  may  be  called  strictly  normal  con- 
ditions.'^ 

I  am  forced  to  differ  with  Mr.  Atkinson  in  that  view  of  the  case.  Sucb 
establishments  being  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  their  condition  fur- 
nishes no  fair  idea  of  the  average;  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  say  that  they  were  working  under  conditions  that  are  entirely  abnor- 
mal, and  any  deductions  made  from  statistics  collected  exclusively  in  such 
establishments  would  be  useless  as  data  from  which  to  determine  a  general 
law  of  wages  and  profits- 
Mr.  BoUes  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved  J  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  correspond  with  the  American  Economic 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  having  its  Convention  held  next  year  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  Convention  of  the  Labor  Commissioners,  and  also  of  hoidin^,  if 
possible,  joint  evening  conferences. 

Mr.  Lamb,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Folwell,  reported  as  follows : 

Tour  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  paper  presented  by  Prof.  Folwell  beg. 
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leave  to  report  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  subject  is  of  such  magnitude  and  importance 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  take  any  definite  action,  and  recommend 
that  it  be  placed  on  file*and  the  subject  commended  to  the  carefid  study  of  the- 
members  of  the  Convention. 

JOHN  Lamb, 

SAMUEL  M.  HOTCHKISS. 
Mr.  Bishop  offered  the  followiDg: 

Hesolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Convention  hereby  extend  their  earnest  thanJca 
to  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Peelle,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics,  for  the  splendid 
quarters  he  secured  for  holding  the  Convention,  and  for  his  kind  attention  paid  to  the 
members  during  their  stay  at  Indianapolis. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Matthews  offered  the  following: 

Meaolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  hereby  tendered  Mr.  Flower^ 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Hutchins,  of  Iowa,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  as 
President  and  Secretary  of  this  body. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Hutchins  offered  the  following: 

Hesolved,  That  the  future  meetings  of  this  Convention  shall  extend  through  at  least 
three  days. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Simpelaar  moved  that  there  be  an  interchange  of  blanks  between  the 
Yarious  Bareaas^  and  that  this  be  done  immediately  upon  the  retarn  of  the 
Commissioners  to  their  homes. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Hutchins  stated  that  as  Secretary  he  had  invited  Mr.  BoUes  to  prepare 
a  paper  for  this  Convention^  and  that  since  he  had  arrived  in  Indianapolis 
Mr.  BoUes  had  told  him  he  had  written  to  him  answering  the  request 
affirmatively.  As  the  reply  had  not  been  received,  he  moved  that  the  paper 
of  Mr.  Bolles  be  published  in  the  proceedings.  The  motion  was  carried 
unanimously. 

[A  portion  of  this  admirable  paper  has  been  omitted^  but  the  larger  part 
published^  and  is  as  follows:] 

SOME  MORAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES  OF  USING  LABOR-SAVING 

MACHINERY. 

« 

A  greater  change  has  been  wioaght  in  the  moral,  social  and  industrial  con- 
dition of  mankind  by  asing  labor-saving  machinery  than  by  asing  ganpowder 
or  in  enjoying  the  largest  political  liberty.  This  change  cannot  be  measured 
by  money  and  prices ;  nor  can  a  comparison^  however  minate,  of  the  more 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  the  ordinary  citizen  of  our  time^  with 
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the  less  complete  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  his  ancestor^  convey  a  true  idea 
of  the  change.  Such  a  measaring  or  comparison  pei^ains  to  the  material^  to 
the  outward  and  visible,  revealing  nothing  of  the  moral  and  social  changes 
wherever  labor-saving  machinery  has  been  nsed. 

Before  describing  the  consequences  of  using  such  machinery,  an  example 
or  two  may  be  given  to  illustrate  the  saving  in  labor  which  has  thus  been 
wrought. 

One  person  in  a  cotton  mill  will  annually  spin  and  weave  cotton  cloth 
enough  for  250  persons,  and  in  a  woolen  mill,  for  60  more.  One  person  with 
a  hand  loom  could  weave  from  42  to  48  yards  daily;  with  six  power  looms 
his  product  is  increased  to  1,500.  One  person  in  a  man's  boot  factory  will 
Annually  make  1,600  pairs  of  boots  or  shoes,  and  in  a  woman's  shoe  factory, 
3,000  pairs.  One  man  with  a  cotton  gin  can  do  the  work  of  999  men  by 
hand  in  removing  seed  from  cotton.  One  man  in  Dakota  can  annually  pro- 
duce 5,500  bushels  of  wheat,  and  retaining  1,000  bushels  for  seed,  the  re- 
mainder, by  labor  equivalent  to  that  of  one  man  for  one  year,  can  be  man* 
nfactured  into  flour  and  put  into  barrels.  The  4,500  bushels  will  make 
1,000  barrels,  which  can  be  transported  to  New  York  by  rail  by  two  men 
during  the  same  period.  Moreover,  the  four  thus  engaged  would  have  time 
left  to  keep  the  machinery  of  the  farm,  the  mill  and  the  railroad  in  repair. 
Three  more  in  a  year  could  bake  this  quantity  into  bread;  and  as  the 
annual  ration  for  a  person  is  a  barrel  of  flour,  the  farm  hand,  the  miller^ 
the  two  carriers  and  the  three  bakers  could  supply  a  thousand  persons  with 
bread. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  these  economics,  they  shrink  into  in- 
significance in  many  regards  when  compared  with  those  wrought  by  the  steam 
engine.  The  tramp  can  carry  all  his  possessions  on  his  back  or  in  his  pocket ; 
but  imagine,  if  you  can,  the  possibility  of  carrying  by  animals  all  the  grain 
raised  in  the  west  that  is  now  carried  to  the  seaboard  by  railroads. 

What  a  marvelous  change  is  that  simple  device,  the  elevator,  making  in 
the  architecture  and  social  life  of  our  cities!  A  new  Rome  has  been  built 
above  the  ancient,  but  the  two  cities  are  cleft  by  a  stratum  of  ruin,  the  mate 
story  of  violence,  decay  and  retrogression.  The  elevator  is  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  land  for  building  purposes ;  economizing  time  by  thus  com- 
pacting city  residents  and  intensifying  their  energies. . 

Without  attempting  to  describe  the  extent  of  the  use  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices, we  shall  describe  some  of  the  consequences  of  using  them. 

The  first  consequence  is,  that  persons  are  deprived  of  employment.  The 
second  is,  that  the  farmer  or  manufacturer,  without  lessening  the  laborer's 
reward,  can  sell  his  products  at  a  lower  price.     By  diminishing  the  cost  of 
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liis  products,  and  by  selling  them  at  a  reduced  figure,  the  consumer's  power 
is  increased.  If,  for  example,  a  yard  of  cloth  can  be  bought  for  25  per  cent, 
less  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  the  consumer  has 
25  per  cent,  more  to  spend  in  other  ways.  This  he  will  certainly  spend,  for 
every  person  is  spending  constantly  all  the  money  he  receives.  Nor  is  the 
miser  an  exception.  What  he  does  not  spend  directly  is  spent  through  other 
persons  to  whom  his  money  is  loaned.  The  borrower  would  certainly  not 
take  the  miser's  money  to  hide  in  a  napkin.  He  borrows  it  to  use,  and  not 
to  keep.  So,  then,  all  the  money  saved  by  reducing  the  price  of  a  thing  ia 
spent  in  other  ways ;  or,  perhaps,  for  larger  quantities  of  the  same  commodity. 
A  larger  quantity,  therefore,  is  required  to  satisfy  the  increased  demand,, 
and  the  labor  displaced  in  the  beginning  is  recalled  to  satisfy  the  new  demand. 
This  is  no  imaginary  consequence ;  it  was  seen  lopg  ago.  The  diminished 
price  has  the  effect  of  setting  free  a  portion  of  the  consumer's  earnings, which,. 
in  turn,  is  spent  for  a  larger  quantity  of  the  same  product  or  some  other, 
and  to  produce  this  more  laborers  are  required.  When  the  full  cycle  of 
changes  caused  by  introducing  labor-saving  machinery  has  been  completed,, 
the  laborers  displaced  in  the  building  are  at  work,  prices  have  been  lessened, 
the  consumer's  power  has  been  increased,  and  he  can  sati  fy  more  of  hi» 
wants  than  he  could  before. 

In  the  interval,  however,  be'  ^n  the  displacing  of  labor  and  its  reemploy- 
ment, either  in  the  same  manufacture,  or  in  some  other,  suffering  must  ensue,, 
unless  the  laborer  has  a  surplus  from  which  he  can  draw  during  thia  interval 
of  unwelcome  idleness. 

The  laborer  has  not  always  seen  that  in  the  end  he  would  gain  from  th& 
use  of  machinery.  Even  now  some  persons  regard  machinery  as  an  enemy* 
Mr.  Moody's  "Land  and  Labor,"  a  very  readable  book,  is  a  long  wail  over 
the  evils  arising  from  the  introduction  of  mowing  and  reaping  machines  and 
other  agricultural  implements.  Those  who  wish  to  see  an  exaggerated  pic- 
ture can  find  it  on  his  page.  The  methods  of  farming  on  the  bonanzas  are- 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  small  farmer,  the  happy  yeoman  of  the  olden 
time,  who  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  past — a  figure  of  the  poet  or  his- 
torian. In  other  books  these  pictures  may  be  seen ;  indeed,  not  very  long 
since  the  weavers  of  Coventry,  England,  in  their  desperation  over  the  intro- 
duction of  such  machinery  for  weaving  silk,  entered  the  factories  and  emptied 
them  as  completely  as  did  the  New  England  colonists  the  tea  ships  of  Britain.. 
For  a  long  period  in  English  industrial  history  violence  attended  the  intro- 
ducing of  labor-saving  machinery.  Happily  this  feeling  of  antagonism  to- 
ward machinery  is  passing  away,  and  all  are  awakening  rapidly  to  the  tru& 
condition  of  things. 
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Ib  the  statement;  though,  wholly  trae  that  the  displaced  laborers  find  em- 
ployment in  conseqaence  of  the  larger  production  demanded,  which,  in  turn, 
is  a  consequence  of  cheapening  the  product,  and  thereby  of  enhancing  the 
power  of  the  consumer  ?  It  has  been  glibly  assumed  by  many  writers  that 
all  the  displaced  workmen  were  recalled  in  due  time.  Mr.  Moody  questions 
the  truth  of  this  oft-repeated  statement,  and  we  think  he  is  quite  as  near  the 
truth  as  those  who  are  opposed  to  him.  Many  of  them  are  recalled,  but  pro- 
•duction  in  many  directions,  even  at  lower  prices,  is  far  outstripping  the 
power  to  consume ;  and,  consequently,  not  all  the  displaced  workmen  are  re- 
•called ;  or,  if  they  are,  do  not  work  as  regularly  as  before.  If,  however,  the 
day's  labor  was  shortened,  all  would  have  employment,  and  the  remaining  evil 
-element  sprin^ring  from  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  would  disappear* 
Ooncerning  this  subject  more  will  be  said  in  another  place. 

This  is  apparent  when  we  pass  to  the  next  consequence  arising  from  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  compared  with  which  all  the  con- 
sequences mentioned  are  insignificant.  This  is,  that  the  people  of  our  day 
are  able  to  maintain  life  at  much  smaller  expenditure  of  muscular  and  mental 
•effort  than  in  a  former  age.  Before  such  machinery  existed  it  was  needful 
for  people  to  toil  through  long  days  to  sustain  life.  The  farmer  had  no  holi- 
•day,  nor  had  the  persons  who  lived  within,  the  house.  All  over  the  world 
men  were  busily  and  necessarily  engaged  in  tilling  the  ground,  in  making 
the  few  articles  which  they  had ;  nor  was  there  much  time  for  culture  of  any 
kind.  Moreover,  as  we  all  know,  people  had  fewer  things  than  they  have  to- 
day. Poorer  houses,  less  furniture,  no  carpets,  no  glass ;  a  thousand  thingSj 
in  short,  which  we  have,  were  unknown  to  an  earlier  civilization.  All 
these  things  minister  to  our  comfort,  health  and  happiness.  We  truly  enjoy 
more  than  the  people  of  any  former  age,  notwithstanding  the  poet's  song  or 
the  philosopher's  word.  We  are  happier  because  our  wants  are  more  gener- 
ally gratified.  Compare,  for  example,  the  traveling  by  the  people  of  this 
age  with  that  by  the  people  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  ago.  How 
much  larger  is  our  conception  of  life !  How,  in  numberless  ways,  are  oar 
Tiews  expanded  and  corrected  I  Some  persons,  it  is  true,  maintain  that  if  we 
had  fewer  wants  we  should  be  happier,  but  without  stopping  to  assail  this 
position,  the  world  at  large  pronounces  a  different  verdict.  We  are  happier 
for  the  things  we  have,  and  are  desiring  more;  and  one  of  the  tests  of  civil- 
ization is  expanding  want  and  increasing  gratification.  Now,  before  the 
invention  of  machinery,  even  the  fewer  wants  which  men  possessed  could  not 
be  gratified,  except  by  unremitting  toil.  Think  of  the  hard  burdens  then 
t>orne  by  man,  of  lifting,  running  and  carrying.  Even  in  some  parts  of  India 
to-day  the  runner  is  performing  his  mission ;  yet  at  his  swiftest  pace  how 
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poor  i3  his  speed  compared  with  that  of  a  locoiuotive.  We  need  not  stop  to 
j^ive  illastrations  of  the  lessening  of  the  weight  and  anpleasanbness  of  hnman 
employment  With  no  fact  are  we  more  familiar  than  that  modern  machin- 
ery has  lessened  in^a  thousand  ways  the  harden  of  toiling.  Think  of  the 
number  of  children^  eveny  that  are  employed  in  factories  and  other  places, 
and  all  because  the  machines  are  doing  the  hard  and  heavy  work,  leaving 
only  the  nimble  touching,  and  watching,  and  slight  adjusting  for  eye  and 
iiand. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  through  the  beneficence  of  machinery  we  can 
get  all  the  cloth  and  all  the  furniture  and  hardware  and  other  things  we  need 
to  make  life  comfortable  and  desirable,  by  fewer  hours  of  employment  than 
•ever  before.  The  clear  consequence  is  that  the  millions  of  mankind  have  a 
large  space  of  time  left  to  them  for  enjoyment  in  other  ways.  This  is  the 
fact  of  transcendent  consequence.     This  will  appear  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  workingman  is  able  to  educate  and  cultivate^himself.  Formerly, 
if  having  such  a  desire,  he  could  not  fulfill  it,  simply  because  the  necessity  of 
toiling  for  an  existence  was  ever  present,  leaving  no  time  for  such  a  thing. 
ISow  he  has  hours  of  his  own,  and  with  the  creation  of  libraries  and  cheap 
literature,  amusements  and  travel,  he  can  get  knowledge  and  enjoy  life  in 
many  ways.  He  is,  therefore,  put  on  a  more  nearly  equal  plane  of  enjoyment 
with  the  man  possessing  millions.  Nay,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he 
does  not,  in  consequence  of  his  newly  acquired  leisure,  enjoy  quite  as  much 
of  life  as  the  other ;  for  one  of  the  indispensable  elements  of  enjoyment  is 
time,  is  leisure.  If  the  rioh  man  is  forever  toiling  to  get  wealth,  or  if  he  is 
flo  strongly  wedded  to  the  habit  of  working  that  he  cannot  cease,  and  spends 
bis  days  and  nights,  as  many  rich  men  do,  in  adding  to  their  wealth,  what 
enjoyment  does  he  get  from  life,  save  that  which  comes  from  accumulating  ? 
They  are  getting  none  from  travel,  for  they  do  not  travel.  They  are  getting 
none  from  reading,  for  they  do  not  read.  They  are  getting  none  from 
Amusements,  because  they  do  not  go  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
What^  therefore,  do  they  get  from  life  ?  They  may,  in  ieed,  build  houses  and 
furnish  them  finely;  but  after  all,  if  their  taste  has  not  been  improved,  they 
ean  get  but  very  little  more  from  life  than  the  busiest  poor  men  who  are 
without  leisure.  Therefore,  we  repeat,  that  one  of  the  indispensable  elements 
of  enjoyment  is  leisure ;  and,  if  the  rich  man  does  not  take  it,  we  question 
whether  he  gets  any  more  pleasure  than  any  other  toiler,  perhaps  not  as 
much.  Of  course,  we  are  now  looking  at  the  subject  very  roughly,  and  rich 
men  are  not  all  of  the  type  described.  If  the  rich  man  ceases  to  toil,  and 
uses  the  leisure  which  he  has  gained,  of  course,  with  his  wealth  he  may 
•cultivate  himself,  and  expand  his  mind,  and  get  enjoyment  from  the  world* 
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Bat  60  long  as  he  remaiiiB  a  mere  toiler,  his  pleasure  is  narrow,  confined 
merely  to  getting,  with  perhaps  the  power  and  the  added  importance  that 
oome  from  the  possession  of  wealth.  We  may  add  here,  parenthetically,  thai 
the  man  who  is  seeking  to  acquire  a  fortune  abroad  in  most  cases  has  a  very 
different  idea  in  view  from  the  accumulator  of  riches  in  our  land.  The 
foreign  money-getter  always  regards  wealth  as  a  means  to  an  end.  He  never 
has  a  thought  of  continuing  in  business  all  his  lifetime;  but  his  reason  for 
getting  wealth  is  to  increase  his  enjoyment  by  ceasing  to  labor  and  by 
improving  his  leisure  in  the  manifold  ways  in  which  it  can  be  improved 
through  culture  of  mind  and  heart  with  the  superadded  ways  which  wealth 
lays  open  to  him.  The  rich  men  of  our  country,  for  the  most  part,  never 
have  such  an  end  in  view.  Money-making,  which  was  a  necessity  in  the 
beginning,  becomes  a  habit  fixed  and  unalterable,  and  continues  to  the  end. 
The  poor  man  who  envies  his  neighbor  for  his  wealth,  often  forgets  that  he 
has  no  culture,  and  no  desire  to  get  it,  and,  therefore,  that  his  wealth  yields 
him  nothing. 

The  leisure,  therefore,  brought  to  mankind  by  the  beneficence  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  of  incalculable  importance.  Through  this  he  can  become 
a  man  indeed;  through  this  he  ceases  to  be  a  slave;  through  this  he  can 
open  his  eyes  to  the  wonders  of  the  past  and  the  present :  through  this  he 
can  get  as  much  from  this  life  almost  as  his' neighbor  who  is  rolling  in  hia 
millions.     All  this  comes  from  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery. 

Ignoring  the  fact,  however,  that  the  wants  of  mankind  can  be  supplied  in 
a  much  briefer  space  of  time  than  before,  the  ipanufacturer  endeavors  to 
employ  his  men  in  the  old  fashioned  way  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  or 
longer,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  is  that  in  a  few  months,  or  in  a  year 
or  two  at  most,  he  makes  the  unwelcome  discovery  that  he  has  surfeited  the 
world  with. goods;  and  then  a  veritable  cyclone  visits  trade;  business  suffers; 
bankruptcy  ensues;  succeeded  by  a  long  and  dreary  period  of  depression  and 
recovery.  These  cyclones  or  depressions  in  trade  are  pne  of  the  features  of 
modern  civilization.  A  distinguished  Englishman  a  few  years  ago  endeavored 
to  trace  a  similarity  between  them  and  the  sun  spots.  He  seemed  to  think 
thi^t  one  occurred  about  every  seven  years.  It  is  certain  that  they  occar 
much  too  frequently  to  be  pleasant  or  profitable  for  any  one.  The  cure  for 
them  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  said.  It  is  sometimes  asked,  are  there 
any  persons  in  the  world  poorly  clad?  Are  there  persons  who  want  more 
bread?  Certainly.  Are  not  numberless  wants  unsatisfied?  Certainly. 
Why,  then,  do  you  say  that  there  is  an  over  production?  Why  do  you  say 
that  the  mills  must  stop  running,  or  be  put  on  shorter  time,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce less,  if  more  bread  is  needed,  and  more  clothing,  and  more  tools  and 
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implements  of  every  kind?  We  reply  that  a  want  without  the  means  to 
gratify  it  mast  be  omitted,  for  the  very  reasonable  assumption  that  no  man 
can  long  afford  to  produce  and  give  away  his  things.  This  means  bankruptcy. 
A  manufacturer,  for  example,  in  times  of  depression  cannot  afford  to  make 
cotton  cloth  and  give  it  away  to  the  naked  islanders  living  in  the  South  Sea. 
By  so  doing  he  would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  creditors.  Clearly  enough, 
then,  we  must  keep  within  the  realm  of  consumers  having  wants,  and  also 
the  means  to  gratify  them ;  in  other  words,  have  means  enough  to  give  a  fair 
equivalent  for  the  things  desired.  Keeping  within  this  realm,  we  assert  most 
positively  that  there  can  be,  and  often  is,  an  overproduction  of  commodities. 
A  man  with  a  good  overcoat  does  not  need  a  duplicate.  A  man  with  the 
latest  silk  hat  does  not  need  a  second  until  this  has  become  unfashionable  or 
worn  out.  A  man  who  has  eaten  a  good  dinner  does  not  need  a  second  until 
the  next  day.  Therefore,  we  repeat,  human  wants  have  boundaries,  rational 
limitations,  and  when  enough  has  been  produced  to  satisfy  these,  the  line 
should  be  drawn,  production  sbould  cease.  To  go  beyond  that  line  is  to  go 
into  danger,  and  loss  will  be  experienced  in  due  time  in  depression  of  trade, 
with  which  the  world  has  become  familiar. 

If  this  be  true,  the  proper  course  of  industrial  development  is  to  reduce 
working  hours  to  a  point  at  which  the  products  will  balance  or  satisfy  the 
demand ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  there  will  be  a  larger  margin  of  leisure  that 
may  be  employed  in  other  ways. 

But  it  is  asked,  if  fewer  hours  are  fixed  for  the  laboring  man  would  he  be 
the  gainer?  Does  he  not,  in  truth,  wherever  they  have  been  adopted,  go 
into  the  ale  house  and  while  them  away  there?  Does  he  not  become  worse 
through  additional  leisure?  In  many  cases  the  answer  must  be  in  the 
affirmative.  He  is  like  the  horse  that  has  broken  away  from  his  prison  house 
into  the  open  field.  If  the  leisure  is  given  him,  but  is  misimproved,  this  is 
no  argument  for  depriving  him  of  it,  for  he  may  learn,  through  harsh  lessons, 
that  he  should  use  his  precious  hours  differently ;  or,  if  he  does  not  learn 
this,  his  children,  at  least,  may,  and  probably  will.  We  believe,  therefore, 
that  society  will  soon  recognize  what  machinery  has  wrought  in  the  way  of 
enabling  men  to  satisfy  all  their  wants  in  less  time  than  formerly,  and  that 
the  workingmen  will  also  learn  how  to  put  that  leisure  to  the  best  uses. 

Snppose  that  manufacturers  should  run  their  machinery  fewer  hours  eaoh 
day  or  week  than  before,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  product,  as  previously 
described,  the  question  remains  for  answer,  shall  the  workingmen  be  paid  as 
much  for  fewer  hours  as  they  were  paid  before?  This  question  is  not  so 
important  on  careful  analysis,  we  believe,  as  may  be  imagined.  If  wages  are 
correspondingly  reduced,  then,  of  course,  the  power  of  the  workingman  to 
99 
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coBSume  is  correspondingly  diminished.  The  effect  of  this  would  he^  in  the 
end,  that  the  manufaotarer  woald  he  obliged  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price ;  conse- 
quently, the  smaller  wages  paid  to  the  workingman  would  buy  as  much  as 
the  wages  paid  under  the  old  regime.  This  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the 
question. 

Let  us  take  another  view.  Suppose  a  workingman  was  paid  as  much  for 
the  fewer  hours  as  for  the  larger  number.  Of  course  his  ability  to  consume 
would  be  the  same  as  before.  We  will  also  assume  that  he  will  spend  his 
entire  earnings,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  product  manufactured  would 
remain  the  same.  It  can  be  clearly  seen,  however,  that  the  manufacturer's 
profit  must  be  reduced.  In  order  words,  this  arrangement  would  have  the 
effect  of  diminishing  his  profit  or  of  increasing  the  cost  of  production,  which 
would  be  the  same  thing.  If  he  was  paying  all  he  could  afford  to  pay  before 
reducing  the  hours  of  labor,  leaving  no,  or  only  a  narrow  profit  for  himself, 
then,  of  course,  he  would  be  obliged  to  reduce  wages  in  the  event  of  diminish- 
ing the  hours  of  employment.  Otherwise  he  would  continue  production  at  a 
loss.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  could  not.  afford  to  do  this  permanently, 
for  it  would  mean  bankruptcy.  We  come,  then,  in  sight  of  one  side  of  this 
problem,  namely,  that  the  utmost  which  the  manufacturer  can  afford  to  pay 
as  wages  is  a  sum  that  will  not  exceed  the  profits  of  his  business.  In  other 
words,  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  much  for  his  wages  as  would  involve  a 
permanent  loss  in  production.  Up  to  this  point,  deducting  a  sufficient  sum 
for  his  own  living,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  plant,  and  tho  payment  of 
interest  and  all  expenditures  pertaining  to  his  business,  he  can  pay  as  much 
for  wages  as  he  pleases. 

What  he  ought  to  pay  is  ^  fair  wage  for  the  service  rendered.  If  perma- 
nently reducing  the  hours  of  employment,  the  wage  actually  paid  would 
doubtless  vary  in  different  cases.  In  some,  where  the  employer's  profit  is  very 
large,  he  perhaps  could  afford  and  would  pay  as  much  for  the  shorter  term 
of  employment  as  for  the  longer.  In  other  cases,  where  the  margin  of  profit 
is  very  small,  the  employer  would  be  obliged  to  reduce  his  wages  to  such  a 
point  as  would  leave  something  for  himself.  All  wages  would  be  graded 
between  these  two  poles  in  adjusting  them  to  the  new  condition  of  things. 

We  may  look  at  another  side  of  this  question.  Suppose  the  employer  did 
find  it  actually  needful  to  reduce  the  wage  correspondingly  with  the  shorter 
hours,  would  not  the  workingman  be  as  well  off  as  he  is  now?  At  first  it 
might  seem  as  though  he  would  be  the  loser  by  such  a  change.  Of  cotirse, 
his  power  of  consumption  would  be  diminished.  But  suppose  he  was 
employed  in  the  old  way  for  the  longest  day  and  receiving  the  old  wage. 
What  then?    As  we  have  previously  said,  the  result  of  thus  employing  him 
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would  inevitably  be^  that  after  a  year  or  two  of  prosperity  the  market  would 
become  glutted  with  products  which  could  not  be  sold,  and  the  producer 
would  be  obliged  to  stop  at  varying  intervale  in  order  for  the  consumer  to 
overtake  him.  Regarding  the  period  of  prosperity  and  depression  as  one^  the 
entire  earnings  received  by  the  workingmen  would  be  no  greater  probably 
than  would  be  received  by  him  for  the  shorter  hours  under  the  new  regime, 
and  with  regular  employment.  Therefore^  we  conclude^  that  if  a  reduction 
in  his  wage  should  be  needful,  in  more  or  less  cases  under  the  new  condition 
of  thinp,  he  would  fare  quite  as  well  as  he  does  now  with  higher  wages  paid 
part  of  the  time,  but  followed  by  inactivity  or  idleness,  with  loss  of  pay, 
during  another  portion. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  another  side  of  our  theme,  the  desirability  or  gain 
to  society  from  low  prices.  There  are  many  economists,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  foreign  countries,  who  regard  diminished  or  low  prices  as  the  true 
goal  of  industrial  civilization.  Every  diminution  is  hailed  with  joy,  for,  say 
they,  is  not  the  power  of  the  consumer  thereby  increased?  Oan  he  not  get 
more  for  his  money,  more  complete  satisfaction  of  his  wants?  If  the  ques- 
tion stopped  at  this  point,  if  this  were  the  only  element  in  it,  the  answer 
would  be  quite  conclusive ;  but  the  truth  is,  every  consumer,  with  here  and 
there  an  exception,  is  also  a  producer,  and  if  he  purchases  the  things  he 
desires  at  diminishing  figures,  he  must  also  sell  at  diminishing  figures,  and, 
therefore,  the  gain  in  his  purchasing  power  is  lost  in  his  selling  power.  The 
one  balances  the  other. 

It  seems  to  us  clear  enough  that  low  prices  do  not  signify  any  permanent 
advantage  to  society.  The  living  on  a  high  grade  of  prices  or  a  low  grade 
noieans  the  same  thing.  There  is  nothing  talismanic  or  magical  in  prices  to 
society.  There  may  be,  indeed,  enormous  gains  derived  from  diminishing 
prices,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  but  whether  these  are  good  for  society  generally 
depends  on  their  causes. 

One  thing  we  may  assume  before  going  further  with  our  argument,  that 
society  permanently  suffers  from  any  considerable  change  from  one  basis  to 
another  during  the  period  of  readjustment.  The  speculator,  indeed,  does 
rejoice  in  and  profit  by  the  oscillations  of  prices,  but  this  class  only.  E^ery 
increase  is  attended  by  a  loss  to  somebody.  This  could  be  proved  in  a  thou- 
sand ways,  if  proof  were  needful.  We  will  therefore  assume,  without  at- 
tempting to  prove,  that  substantial,  permanent  prices  are  desirable  for 
society.  Some  changes  may  indeed  occur,  but  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
violent  change,  of  any  kind,  brings  injury  to  some  person  or  class  of  society. 
Assuming  this,  we  remark  that  whenever  low  prices  are  caused  by  the  in- 
vention and  use  of  machinery  or  improved  transportation  or  the  use  of  natural 
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agencies  or  instrnmentalities,  then^  indeed,  society  is  helped  by  the  change. 
As  we  saw  at  the  outset,  in  introdacing  labor-saving  machinery  for  making 
textile  goods^  the  workingmen  were  paid  as  mnch  as  before;  nevertheless  the 
goods  were  sold  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  No  class  of  laborers  or  producers 
suffered  from  these  new  prices,  but  society,  as  a  whole  and  individually, 
was  the  gainer  by  the  economies  thus  wrought. 

But  whenever  a  lower  price  is  caused  by  excessive  competition,  or  more 
specifically,  whenever  it  is  caused  by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  thing  at 
a  loss,  then  society  is  a  positive  loser.  Two  or  three  illustrations  may 
suffice.  Not  long  ago  a  paper  company  failed  in  Chicago,  owing  a  large 
amount  of  money.  The  company  had  been  selling  paper  at  very  low  rates 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  the  market  had  wondered  how  the  company 
could  afford  to  compete  so  sharply  in  the  sale  of  its  goods;  but  after  the  fail- 
ure all  was  clear.  The  company  had  been  borrowing  money  of  the  banks 
and  selling  its  products  at  a  positive  loss.  In  other  words  the  capital  of  the 
bank  had  been  transferred  to  the  consumer  of  the  paper  products.  Now,  if 
this  company  had  possessed  a  large  capital,  and  had  chosen  to  sink  or  sacrifice 
a  portion  of  it  in  selling  its  products  at  a  lower  figure,  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  justified  in  executing  such  a  policy.  But  in  borrowing  money  to 
sink  in  the  manner  described,  no  possible  justification  could  be  given.  No 
bank  in  the  country  would  have  loaned  that  company  a  dollar  if  it  had  sup- 
posed its  money  was  to  be  put  to  such  a  use.  No  bank  would  have  been  jus- 
tified in  lending  its  money  to  a  company  from  which  no  return  was  expected. 

So,  too,  if  a  merchant  should  buy  goods  and  sell  them  at  a  loss,  he  would 
be  guilty  of  the  same  wrong  as  was  inflicted  by  this  paper  company.  No 
commission  house  or  manufacturer  would  sell  anything  to  such  a  merchant. 
We  all  know  that  during  times  of  depression,  when  prices  are  shrinking, 
commission  houses,  and  other  large  sellers  of  goods,  are  constantly  watching 
their  weaker  purchasers.  They  are  afraid  that  this  very  thing  may  be  done, 
^nd  they  wa  tch  with  eagle  eyes  to  prevent  a  loss.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that 
no  man  or  company  is  justified  in  using  the  capital  of  another  in  ruinous  or 
losing  competition,  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  every  reasoning  man  would 
agree  with  us  in  this  conclusion. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  this  paper  company,  instead  of  getting  the  need- 
ful capital  or  money  from  the  banks  for  indulging  in  such  a  policy,  had 
determined  to  take  it  from  the  muscle  and  ability  of  their  workingmen  in 
the  way  of  reducing  their  wages  and  thus  making  a  cheaper  product.  Would 
there  be  any  justification  for  adopting  such  a  policy?  If  the  company  did 
wrong  in  borrowing  of  the  banks  without  letting  them  know  of  its  true  con- 
dition ;  that  it  was  making  paper  and  selling  the  same  at  a  loss ;  or,  in  other 
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words^  of  indalging  in  exceasiye  or  minons  competition^  would  not  the  wrong 
be  equally  great  of  redncing  wages  and  of  thns  taking  the  same  amoant  of 
money  in  the  form  of  wages  from  their  workingmen  ?  To  our  mind  the  guilt 
of  the  latter  policy  is  perhaps  far  worse  than  the  guilt  involred  in  the  former^ 
and  for  the  reason  that  the  workingmen  have  less  power  to  resist.  There- 
f ore,  when  low  prices  are  thus  effected  through  them  or  through  the  innocent 
lenders  ot  money,  these  do  not  signify  that  society  has  gained  anything.  In  the 
one  case  it  means  a  sinking  of  capital  outright ;  in  the  other,  it  means  the 
extraction,  the  taking  of  wealth  from  another,  without  paying  anything  there- 
for.    In  both  cases  the  wrong  is  equally  great. 

Moreover,  all  can  see  that  whenever  excessive  competition  is  undertaken  by 
means  of  extracting  it  from  the  working  classes,  all  nations  or  manufacturers 
can  play  at  the  same  game.  Of  late,  the  manufacturers  in  Germany  are  the 
worst  sinners  in  this  regard.  They  are  paying  th|  lowest  wages,  are  working 
their  men  the  longest  hours,  many  of  them  keeping  i!heir  factories  going 'on 
Sundays,  and  by  resorting  to  these  desperate  expedients,  are  enabled  to  pro- 
duce to-day  more  cheaply  than  any  other  nation.  They  are  driving  the 
English  from  the  South  American  markets,  and  indeed  driving  them  from 
the  markets  of  England,  and  the  English  manufacturer  is  looking  aghast  at 
this  state  of  things.  What  shall  he  do,  he  inquires,  to  meet  this  strange  and 
unexpected  competition  ? 

It  is  seen  clearly  enough  that  this  is  the  rudest  kind  of  competition ;  it  is 
only  a  return  to  slavery  under  another  form,  and  it  can  be  practiced,  too,  by 
one  nation  as  well  as  another.  Moreover,  the  sad  question  may  be  asked,  if 
the  German  manufacturers  continue  to  practice  this  policy,  will  not  other 
nations  be  obliged  to  resort  to  the  same  expedient?  Anyhow,  we  can  see  that 
there  is  no  gain  to  society  from  this  excessive  competition,  whether  taken 
from  the  workingmen  or  from  the  banks  in  the  form  of  borrowed  capital,  or 
from  the  commission  houses,  or  other  sellers,  in  the  form  of  goods.  In  all 
cases  the  policy  deliberately  formed  of  buying  or  producing  goods  which  are 
to  be  sold  at  a  loss,  and  perhaps  with  the  expectation  of  not  repaying  the 
same,  is  very  nearly  allied  to  theft.  Society  should  look  on  this  form  of 
competition  very  much  in  that  light.  All  manufacturers  may  be  obliged  to 
do  like  the  Germans,  if  this  policy  be  continued.  That  the  manufacturers 
in  this  country  may  never  be  obliged  to  adopt  it  must  be  the  sincere  wish  of 
every  one. 

No  inquiry  is  more  pressing  than  the  inquiry,  what  can  be  done  to  stop 
this  excessive  competition  ?  We  see  one  way  in  which  a  cure  is  working 
itself  out,  namely,  by  union,  by  monopoly.  Of  late  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  formation  of  trusts  or  trust  companies.    The  reason  given  for 
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forming  them^  in  almost  every  case^  is  the  same^  namely,  ezcessiye  com- 
petition.  Nor  is  this  exoase  without  foundation.  The  rahber  manufacturers 
who  have  combined  within  k  few  months  were  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy, 
and  some  of  them  were  actually  in  this  condition.  The  envelope  manu- 
facturers, among  the  last  to  combine,  were  selling  their  wares  at  a  ruinously 
low  figure.  The  sugar  refiners,  recently  combined,  have  been  doing  business 
for  several  years  on  an  enormous  capital  at  great  hazard,  and  without  making 
any  profit.  The  wall  paper  manufacturers  have  a  similar  justification  for 
uniting.  The  whisky  distillers,  too,  are  tumbling  to  pieces,  and  a  whisky 
trust  among  this  nefarious  class  seems  the  only  door  of  escape  from  financial 
ruin.  These  illustrations  will  suffice.  The  cure,  therefore,  is  coming  among 
some  classes  of  manufacturers ;  but  the  remedy  is  regarded  with  no  favorable 
eye  by  the  public.  The  people  are  alarmed  over  the  rapid  formation  of  these 
companies,  and  not  without  reason. 

Cannot  a  better  remedy  oe  found  than  in  monopoly  and  excessive  exactions 
from  lender  and  laborer?  Gannot,  for  example,  some  method  be  found  for 
checking  a  Oerman  manufacturer  who  is  pursuing  his  cold-blooded  policy  to- 
ward his  employes?  Gannot  nations  say,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
such  producers ;  we  will  shut  out  their  wares  from  our  markets,  leaving  our 
own  for  those  who  are  willing  to  do  more  justly  by  their  fellow  men?  But 
this  answer  may  smack  of  monopoly ;  it  depends  entirely  on  the  situation  of 
the  nation  if  its  resources  be  unlimited,  if  it  possess  all  manner  of  skill  and 
all  kinds  of  raw  materials,  and  is,  in  truth,  abundantly  able  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  its  people,  it  may  perhaps  wisely  sever  itself  from  the  outside  world 
which  would  endeavor  to  strangle  or  to  destroy  a  social  system  resting  on 
different  principles. 

Perhaps  a  better  remedy  may  be  found.  A  clear  diagnosis  of  the  situation, 
however  imperfect  ours  has  been,  may  lead  a  wiser  person  to  devise  a  more 
effective  remedy.  The  sooner  the  true  nature  and  consequences  of  this  com- 
petition are  understood  the  better.  The  world  should  come  to  learn  that 
neither  high  prices  nor  excessive  competition  are  the  true  goal  of  society ; 
that  neither  of  these  conditions  is  an  element  in  human  progress ;  but  that  a 
fair  price,  an  equivalent  for  the  service  rendei4d,  is  in  harmony  with  human 
advancement.  Gompetition  that  means  this  and  no  more  is  of  a  perfect  kind. 
Competition  in  excess  of  this  means  physical  and  moral  degradation,  which 
society  should  seek  to  prevent. 

I  have  now  traced,  briefly  and  imperfectly,  some  of  the  moral  and  economic 
consequences  of  using  labor-saving  machinery,  I  have  shown  that  the  most 
momentous  consequence  is  the  enabling  of  mankind  to  satisfy  their  wants  in  a 
much  shorter  time,  and  with  a  less  expenditure  of  physical  and  mental  effort. 
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They  are^  therefore^  within  sight  of  a  new  ventage  gronnd,  and  which,  when 
clearly  seen,  will  doubtless  be  oocapied.  When  it  is,  the  evils  from  excessive 
competition  will  cease ;  men  will  live  on  a  nearer  physical  and  mental  equality ; 
and  the  release  from  legal  servitude  will  be  followed  by  a  more  complete 
pecuniary  and  real  independence. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  a  paper  of  so  much  value  and  interest 
as  Mr.  BoUes^  could  not  have  been  read  in  the  presence  of  the  Gommissioners. 

At  the  fifth  convention,  held  at  Madison  last  year,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Bishop,  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  bureaus  were  requested  to  send  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  of  the  various  lines  of  statistical  work  carried  on  by  heads 
of  departments  in  their  respective  States,  and  if  deemed  best  by^im  that  he 
should  publish  the  same  in  the  proceedings  of  that  Gonvention.  This 
request  was  reiterated  at  this  convention,  but  owing  to  the  length  of  this 
report,  and  the  fact  that  not  all  the  States  having  Departments  of  Labor 
Statistics  have  reported,  and  that  some  who  have  reported  have  misinterpreted 
the  meaning  of  the  motion,  it  has  been  deemed  unadvisable  to  publish 
them  at  present. 

The  business  of  the  Gonvention  being  concluded,  Mr.  Hutchins  moved  to 
adjourn.  The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  Gonvention  adjourned  to  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  President  and  Secretary  at  Hartford,  Gonneoticut. 
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QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL 


STATE    OK     IVIICHIOAN, 


FOR  THE  YEARS   1887-1888. 


BY  AUTHORITY. 


LANSING: 
DABIDS  D.  THORP,  STATE  PRINTER  AND  BINDER. 


REPORT. 


Hon.  Oyr0S  G.  Luob,  Governor  and  Oommander-in-Ohief  of  the  Military 
Forces  of  Michiga?^ : 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  my  report  of  the  Qaart^rmaster's  Ddpartment  from  September  30, 
1886,  to  Jane  30,  1888,  inclasive,  with  inventories  of  the  military  properties 
of  the  State. 

STATE    TBOOPS. 

The  State  troops  consist  of  f  oar  regiments,  containing  thirty-six  compa- 
nies, the  1st  and  4th  being  composed  of  eight  companies  each  and  the  2d  and 
3d  of  ten  companies  each.  The  arrangement  began  by  my  predecessor,  Oen. 
Qeo.  A.  Hart,  to  change  the  Sharpe  rifle  for  the  Springfield  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  entire  brigade  is  now  armed  with  the  improved  Springfield 
rifle,  the  same  arm  adopted  by  the  United  States  army. 

Company  O,  3d  Begiment,  located  at  Marquette,  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  May  5,  1888,  and  a  new  company  was  admitted  in  its  place. 

Under  your  orders,  dated  June  1-3,  1888, 1  armed  and  equipped  the  new 
company  by  turning  over  to  them '  the  arms  and  equipments  of  the  company 
mustered  out. 

MUSEUM. 

The  museum  attached  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  size  and  in  public  favor.  As  the  years  go  by,  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  interest  in  the  relics  and  mementoes  of  the  late  war,  and  many 
things  that  a  few  years  ago  were  hardly  noticed  are  now  looked  upon  as  nearly 
sacred.  The  museum  furnishes  a  safe  repository  for  all  such  articles,  which 
can  be  deposited  in  this  section  of  the  military  department,  receipts  being 
given  and  the  articles  safely  kept  and  returned  to  the  owners  upon  request 
and  return  of  receipts. 

The  flags  carried  by  the  Michigan  troops  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  captured  rebel  flag-;,  are  still  there,  and  to  the  thou- 
sands who  yearly  throng  the  Capitol  are  silent  but  powerful  witnesses  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  men  who  marched  and  fought  in  the  ''sixties.'* 

8TA.TS  BNCAMPMENTS. 

The  camp  for  instruction  for  1887  was  held  at  the  old  camp  ground  in 
Brighton  August  4  to  8,  both  inclusive,  the  total  attendance  being  1,825.  I 
famished,  by  your  orders,  the  necessary  transportation  and  issued  to  the 
aeveral  commands  on  their  requisition  the  proper  camp  equipage  and  supplies. 
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The  service  of  the  railroads  was  very  satisfactory^  and  very  little  delay  was 
experienced^  nearly  every  company  arriving  at  and  departing  from  the  camp 
on  schedule  time. 

Yonr  orders  for  an  encampment  on  Mackinac  Island  were  received  April  5, 
1888,  ordering  me  to  provide  transportation,  tents  and  supplies  for  the  camp 
beginning  July  12,  1888. 

In  obedience  to  this  order  I  at  once  removed  such  of  the  camp  material  as 
was  required  from  Brighton  and  contracted  for  transportation  for  the  troops 
and  camp  equipage.  The  main  lines  of  transportation  were  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad,  the  Orand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad,  the  Duluth,  South 
Shore  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  the  Detroit  and  Cleveland  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company.  The  officers  of  these  lines  and  the  lines  connecting  with 
them  seemed  to  fully  appreciate  the  State  troops'  and  did  all  in  their  power 
to  make  the  encampment  a  success,  extending  every  courtesy  possible  to  make 
the  trip  a  pleasant  one  for  the  men  and  to^ive  prompt  service,  at  the  same 
time  granting  such  a  rate  of  transportation  as  made  it  possible  with  the  lim- 
ited appropriation  to  take  the  troops  the  increased  distance.  The  result  was 
that,  although  the  average  distance  traveled  was  nearly  double  that  of  former 
years,  the  expenses  of  the  camp  were  reduced  about  one  dollar  per  man. 

Accommodations  at  Mackinac  were  limited,  there  being  only  room  for  two 
regiments  at  a  time.  If  new  grounds  could  be  obtained  upon  the  Oovern- 
ment  reservation  or  elsewhere  more  extensive  than  the  ones  occupied,  1  know 
of  no  more  desirable  spot  in  the  State  for  a  permanent  camp  ground. 

The  increased  interest  in  the  State  encampment,  as  shown  by  the  increased 
attendance,  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  change  from  Brighton  to  Mackinac 
was  a  wise  one. 

The'artillery  of  the  State  consists  of  five  Parrott  ten-pounders  and  two  old 
style  brass  guns  that  are  condemned  and  unserviceable. 

Six  hundred  new  overcoats  were  purchased  during  the  year.  These,  with 
the  ones  already  on  hand,  made  a  total  of  1,096,  enough  so  that  every  man  in 
the  camp  of  instruction  was  furnished  an  overcoat.  But  this  number  is  not 
enough  in  case  the  whole  brigade  is  in  camp  at  once.  The  men  are  without 
haversacks  or  canteens,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  serious  matter.  For 
while  the  troops  in  camps  of  instruction  can  be  subsisted  and  provided  with 
everything  needed,  if  they  are  ever  called  into  service  for  any  purpose  the 
want  of  these  articles  might  seriously  cripple  their  effectiveness.  I  recom- 
mend that  these  articles  be  furnished  them  at  once,  and  believe  that  it  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  camp  of  instruction,  and  if  necessary  to  omit  this 
for  one  year  to  supply  them  it  should  be  done. 

On  April  23, 1887,  on  my  recommendation,  you  promoted  Captain  Lafayette 
Harter  to  be  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Assistaat  Qaartermaster  General.  The 
selection  was  an  excellent  one.  He  has  had  immediate  charge  of  the  office  at 
Lansing  and  attended  to  all  the  details  and  clerical  work.  He  has  been  a 
faithful,  courteous  and  amiable  officer,  always  at  his  post,  fully  conversant 
with  all  his  duties,  and  prompt  in  their  performance.  He  has  been  of  invala- 
ble  assistance  to  me,  and  is  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  the  credit,  if  any,  that 
is  due  to  the  administration  of  the  office. 

The  annexed  tables,  schedules  and  statements  show  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty on  hand  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  department  in  detail. 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  B.  DABOLL, 
Brigadier  Oeneral  and  Quartermaster  General  of  Michigan. 
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RECBIPT3   AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

There  has  been  received  in  cash  by  this  Department,  from  January  18, 
1887,  that  being  the  day  the  oflBce  and  stores  were  turned  over  to  me,  the 
sam  of  seventy-two  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-six  dollars  and  eighty-four 
cents  (((7:^,936.84)  as  follows: 

Prom  Gen.  Geo.  a.  Hart $  2,812  17 

State  Treasurer 69,280  80 

Stores  sold 843  87 


$72,936  84 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  expenditures  from  January  18,  1887, 
that  being  the  date  I  assumed  the  duty  of  the  department,  to  June  30,  1888, 
inclusive,  and  vouchers  for  which  are  on  file  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Auditor 
General : 

Expenses  of  department  headquarters,  including  offices  of 
Adjutant  General,  Quartermaster  General,  Inspector  General, 
and  State  Military  Board $  6,761  80 

Expenses  at  brigade,  regimental,  battalion,  and  company  head- 
quarters  18,348  21 

Clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  miscellaneous  supplies 
for  troops,  and  repairs  on  same 3,958  14 

Expenses  of  encampment  of  troops,  1886 loOO 

encampment  of  troops,  1887 40,302  32 

"  encampment  of  troops,  1888 101  10 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  June  30,  1888 ' 3,455  27 


$72,936  84 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  classified  expenditures  from  September  30, 
1886,  to  June  1,  1888: 

EXPENSES  AT  DEPARTMENT  HEADQUARTERS. 

Offices  of  the  Adjutant  General,  QtLartermaster  Oeneral^  Inspector  General,  and  State 

Military  Board. 

Pay  of  clerical  work  in  Adjutant  General's  office $1,739  83 

**          "           "        Quartermaster  General's  office 2,016  67 

"          '*           "  of  State  Military  Board 316  66 

"      Armorer 1,100  00 

Per  diem  and  mileage  of  State  M  ilitary  Board 741  69 

Expenses  of  officers  of  Michigan  State  troops  while  on  special  duty.  482  40 

Printing,  lithographing,  and  stationery 527  96 

Postage,  Adjutant  General 147  33 

"*       Quartermaster  General 118  25 

Rent  of  postofflce  drawers 7  00 

Incidental  expenses 159  55 

Freight,  express,  cartage 295  89 

Telegrams 84  82 
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Telephone $122  05 

Expenses  inspecting  companies  of  S^ate  troops 437  57 

Balance  paid  J.  W.  Frazier  in  exchange  of  *' Sharp's^'  rifles  for 

"  Springfields,"  cal.  45 976  50 

Advertising,  proposals 15  40 

Engraving,  Oreedmore,  1884. 3  25 

Faneral  expenses  of  Qen.  John  Robertson 232  50 


((9,525  32 
Expenses  at  Brigade,  Regimental,  and  Company  Headquarters, 

Postage  stamps  and  incidental  expenses,  Brigade  headqaarters $196  00 

Allowance  to  Regimental  headquarters  for  incidental  expenses 600  00 

'^          *'  Company  headquarters  for  incidental  expenses 5,384  42 

Pay  of  Regimental  adjutants 307  86 

*'     Regimental  Quartermasters 299  95 

"     Captains 2,420  16 

Rent  of  Armories 16,280  14 

Mileage  and  expenses  officers  attending  elections 750  17 


$26,238  70 


Clothing,  Camp  and  Garrison  Equipage;   MiieeUaneous  Supplies  for  Troops  and 

Repairs  on  same. 

Fatigue  caps $3 75  OQ 

Letters  and  figures  for  helmets  and  fatigue  caps 28  5Q 

Uniform  trousers t 1,526  50 

Officers'  swords 32  OO 

Tents,  complete.--.' 200  00 

Bed  ticks 2  00 

Mattresses 21  25 

Flags 17  50 

Manuals  of  Guard  Duty 53  20 

Tent  poles  and  pins 89  74 

Repairs  on  tents 207  80 

Repairs  on  arms 15  00 

Buttons 174  OO 


$2,742  49 
Eaepenses  of  Encampment  of  Troops  in  1886  ( not  contained  in  last  report  )•* 

Transportation  of  troops $213  95 

Transportation  and  use  of  horses 1 J.     91  00 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  troops 287  28 

Labor 25  50 

Hay,  straw  and  oats 15  00 

Damage  to  property 98  36 

$731  09 


St 
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Eaepenses  of  Encampment,  1887  (  not  contained  in  last  report ).  , 

Transportation^  pay  and  subsistence  of  laborers $1,163  06 

of  troops i ^  7,421  66 

and  use  of  horses 1,279  29 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  troops 26,658  73 

'•                "        "  Brigadeband 926  00 

Freight,  express,  cartage,  and  teams 661  84 

Hay,  oats,  straw,  wood,  and  oil 208  06 

Ice,  including  filling  house,  February 60  00 

Lumber,  hardware,  and  building  supplies 517  68 

Medical  supplies  (purchased  by  Brigade  8nrfi:eon) 173  40 

Uamage  to  crops^  etc 64  29 

Bent  of  grounds 500  00 

Iron  pipe,  rent  of  steam  boiler,  paint,  etc 668  41 

»40,302  32 
Eo^peneea  of  Encampment,  1888, 

Transportation,  officers  visiting  Mackinac,  laying  out  camp $101  JO 
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APPEI^DIX. 


APPENDIX. 


STORES   ON    HAND   IN   QUARTERMASTER   GENERAL'S    DEPARTMENT  AT 

LANSING. 


ABTILLBRT. 


0  pdr.  brass  gan. 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 


carnage. 

•*        "  Umber.. 
If        it       It 


If 


5 

"         **  carriaflre , . . .--.. ---.  B 

captured 1 

**  carriage,  captured I 

"  limber,  captured 1 

**  chest,  captured 1 

Breech  loading  brass  gun,  captured,  dismounted 1 

Tarpaulins 8 

Sponges  and  rammers,  6  pdr.     .  1 

Sponge  covers 

Gunners' haversacks 

Worm  and  stave 

Handspikes  trail 

Thumbstall 


5 

4 
1 

1 


SMALL   ABMS,  APPENDAGES  AND  ACCOUTBBUBNT8 


Springfield  rifles,  cal.  45 2 

Revolvers— Smith  &  Wesson's 8 

••           holsters 8 

Bayonets,  Springfield  rifies,  cal.  46 2 

**         Scabbards,  steel 46 

Breech  block 19 

Thumb  vices --  16 

Tumbler  punches 304 

Headless  shell  extractors : 728 

Bridles 2 

Bridle  screws 9 

Cam  latch  springs 22 

Extractors 1 

Main  springs .: 11 


Tumblers 
Sear  screws 


7 
7 

Hammers 47 

Breechblock  cap  screws 7 

Ejector  springs 2 

•  *       spring  spindles 2 

Firing  pins 248 

**      pin  screws 5 

Tumbler  screws 52 

Wiping  rods 221 

Wipers,  brush 21 

Gun  slings 49 
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Cartridge  boxes 65 

Waist  belts 48 

Knapsacks  and  straps 18 

Swords— officers 8 

Swords— noD -commissioned  officers - 19 

Scabbards^-non-commissioned  officers*  swords !® 

FroRs              **             •*                  "           "       8 

Arm  chests,  Springfield  rifle 14 

AMMUNITION  IN  STORE  AT  MAGAZINE. 

Ammunition  for  Cannon  and  Small  Arms, 

Rounds  canister  cartridges  for  GatUng  gun  (1  inch  cal.) 1,983 

**       solid  shot  for  Qatling  gun  (I  inch  cal.) 1,600 

Conical  shells  for  10  pdr : 90 

Blank  cartridge  for  10  pdr 178 

Rifle  ball  cartridges  (50  cal.) 3,860 

"      *•           "          (45cal.) 60,680 

**    blank  cartridges  (45  cal.) 32,780 

Cases  muzzle  loading  cartridges * 2} 

Revolver  (45  cal.) 1,860 

Pounds  cannon  powder. . .  6!^ 

Metallic  powder  kegs .* 25 

Friction  primers 200 

HOBSS  EQUIPMENTS. 

Saddles  complete 17 

•*       blankets 5 

Bridles  complete 16 

Guidon  sockets  -  stirrup 1 

Harness— double  sets 4 

ORDNANCE  TOOLS  AND  MATERIALS. 

Braces 2 

Brace  bits 1 2 

"      screw-driver I 

Square— steel 2 

Cold  chisels 2 

Cutting  nippers 1 

Funnels 1 

Files-flat 1 

Files— 3  square 2 

Hammers 2 

Pliers 1 

Saws — hand 2 

Wrenches — monkey 2 

Punches— steel 4 

Vises— iron 2 

Shipper's  scraper 2 

Sets  stencil  letters 1 

"        '*      figures 1 

Screw  drivers 997 

QUARTERMASTER'S  STORES. 

Clothing. 

Hel  mets  (serviceable) 188 

"       (white) 17 

Forage  caps  (serviceable) 4 

Greatcoats 1,096 

Uniform  coats 8 

Blouses 288 

Trousers 55 

Crossed  rifles 54 


APPENDIX.  -     15 

Letters— white 1,457 

**         brass 1,665 

Figures— brass 790 

♦'  -      white 483 

Pairs  chevrons— Hospital  Steward 1 

•*           *•           Sergeant  Major 14 

"           "           Musician 17 

*♦           **           Q.  M.  Sergeant's , 52 

**           1st  Sergeant's 76^ 

**           "           Sergeant's 76 

**           •*           corporal's 135J 

War  service  stripes 70 

State      "          ** 104i 

Blankets— single 816 

Bed  sacks 600 

Mattresses— single 116 

Camp  Equipage, 

Tents  9x9 884 

'*     9x13 126 

'•      11x14 8 

**      12x18 8 

"      16x82 42 

Tent  flys  9x9 53 

••       ••    9x12 87 

"       •*    11x14 9 

•*       *'    12x18 8 

Pieces  canvas  for  sink  covers 6 

Floor         "       1 

Repair      "      1 

Lamps 12 

Camp  chairs 6 

Flags, 

Flags — ^garrison 1 

National  camp 4 

General  Headquarters 2 

Q.  M.  General 1 

Field  Hospital,  mark 6 

Brigade  guidons,  mark.. 2 

target  practice,  mark 7 

Flag  halliards,  mark 6 

belts  and  slings 2 


cc 
«( 
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Hospital  Stores, 

Box  Surgeon's  supplies 2 

Sheets 16 

Pillow  slips 45 

**      cases 27 

Towels 10 

Miscellaneous  Stores* 

Rolls  of  oil  cloth  for  table 2 

Knives  and  forks — dozen 6 

Table  spoons  —dozen 4 

Tea         "           •'      -  12 

Pot         "           "      ^ 1 

Bread  knife 2 

Carving  knife  and  fork 1 

Steel 1 

Ice  pick 1 

Kitchen  towels— small 6 

"          **         large 8 

CniQib  brush  and  pan 1 
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Plates— dinner 63 

Casters 4 

Salt  bottles 18 

MesBchests ,       3 

Camp  chairs , '       6 

Lanterns - 81 

Enlistment  records 18 

Duty  book 7 

Rosters  of  commissioned  officers 7 

Nail  pull 1 

Laws,  rules  and  regulations 


STORES  AT  ISLAND  LAKB  AND  MACKINAC. 

Shovels 3 

Spades 13 

Brooms 38 

Rakes— wooden 80 

**    iron 8 

Dung  forks 4 

Wheelbarrows • 8 

Oil  cann — bench 1 

"     *'    leal 4 

Funnels-— tin 8 

Lanterns 18 

Cups— tin 219 

Dippers— tin 6 

Wash  basins : '. 278 

Candlesticks 14 

Pails— wooden 16 

**   paper 67 

Camp  tables 73 

Range— cooking 1 

Stove— gasol  ine 1 

Axes — chopping 37 

Ax  helves 12 

Mauls — iron 8 

Sponges  and  rammers 1 

Trail  spikes .      1 

Water  casks '    79 

**     tanks.: '. 3 

Target  discs 8 

Putty  knives 8 

Cots  (canvas) 14 

Pumps 1 

Flag  pole  sockets 10 

Hospital  boxes 4 

Extension  ladder - 1 

Rubber  hose— pieces 8 

Trigger  tester 1 

Pick -axes 8 

Sprinkler—  tin 1 

Arm  chests 14 

BUILDINGS  ON  CAMP  GROUNDS. 

Ice  house 1 

Kitchen 41 

Stables '..". 8 

CLOTH  FOB  UNIFORMS. 

Blue  cloth— yards 47 

'*    trimming"    19^ 

"    kersey       "    ft) 
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STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


LOCATION  AND  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


The  State  PaUic  School  of  Michigan  is  situated  one  mile  north  of  the 
center  of  the  city  of  Gold  water  and  just  outside  of  the  corporation  limits.  The 
distance  from  the  depot  is  about  one  and  three-fourths  miles. 

Gold  water  is  situated  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway, 
about  156  miles  east  of  Chicago,  86  miles  west  of  Toledo  and  115  miles 
southwest  of  Detroit. 

The  buildings  consist  of  tl^e  administration  building,  with  the  ground 
plan  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  haying  a  frontage  of  198  feet  by  a  depth  of  175 
feet  in  the  central  part,  around  which  are  grouped  thirteen  others,  one  of 
which  is  used  for  a  water  tower,  boiler  and  engine-house  and  gas  works,  one 
for  a  laundry,  one  for  a  hospital,  one  for  a  school-house,  and  the  other  nine 
for  cottages.  All  of  these  are  warmed  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas.  Except 
the  hospital,  they  are  constructed  of  brick,  and  have  not  only  a  solid  but  a 
cheerful  and  homelike  appearance.  The  latest  improvements  in  steam-heat- 
ing, cooking,  laundry,  bathing  and  ventilating  apparatus  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  site  is  a  commanding  one,  about  twenty-five  feet  above  that  of  the 
city,  having  a  charming  prospect  in  every  direction  There  is  a  farm  of  120 
acres  connected  with  it,  on  which  there  is  a  bearing  orchard  of  500  apple 
trees.     The  total  cost  of  the  whole  outfit  is  about  $215,000. 

The  system  is  the  family  and  congregate  combined.  The  children  work, 
eat,  and  attend  school  together,  but  in  all  other  respects  live  as  separate  fam- 
ilies, except  that  these  families  are  somewhat  larger,  numbering  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  members.  The  cofctages  are  the  homes,  in  chsirge  of  intelligent 
women  who  care  for  the  children  as  mothers  care  for  their  smaller  families. 

The  price  of  admission  to  the  institution  is  dependency  upon  the  public. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  provide  for  all  the  dependent  children 
of  the  State,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  county  poor-houses,  who  are  sound  in 
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body  and  mind,  over  two  and  under  twelve  years  of  age ;  to  maintain  and 
educate  them  while  temporarily  here,  and  as  soon  as  satisfactory  homes  are 
found  to  place  them  there  under  contracts  securing  good  treatment  am 
members  of  the  family,  and  an  elementary  education ;  thus  fitting  them  for 
good  citizenship. 

The  school  was  opened  May  21,  1874,  since  which  time  2,512  have  been 
admitted.    The  accommodations  are  for  270  children. 

The  State  of  Michigan,  which  has  existed  only  about  forty  years,  has  the 
merit  of  preceding  ancient  Europe  in  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  for 
dependent  children. — Address  of  Drmin  de  Lhuys  before  the  French  Insti- 
tute  in  1878. 


STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 
Office  of  the  Seobetart  and  Trbabubeb, 
Coldvxiter,  June  30, 1888. 

To  THE  Hon.  Cybus  O.  Luce,  Oovemor  of  Michigan: 

I  hereby  respectfully  transmit  to  your  Excellency,  as  provided  by  law,  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Pablic  School  for  the  fiscal 
period  of  nine  months  closing  June  30, 1887,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  closing 
June  30,  1888,  inclading  the  reports  of  the  treasurer,  superintendent.  State 
4igent  and  physician  for  the  same  time. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

G.  D.  Bandall, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer^ 


EEPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  OOI^TBOL. 


To  the  Governor^  the  Legislature^  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruetion: 

The  Board  of  Oontrol  of  the  State  Pablio  School  hereby  respaotf ally  sab- 
mits  the  report  of  the  transacttions  of  that  institation  for  the  fiscal  period  of 
nine  months  closing  Jane  30^  1887,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  closing  Jane  30^ 
1888;  together  With  the  reports  of  the  saperintendent,  State  agent  and 
physician  for  the  same  time. 

The  report  of  the  saperintendent  famishes  an  extended  accoant  of  the 
work  in  general  of  the  institation. 

The  State  agent  describes  in  detail  the  indentaring  and  sapervision  of 
-children  in  families  in  varioas  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Board  treats  mainly  on  the  work  of  the  school  in  general^  the  merits 
of  the  Michigan  system  for  the  care  and  disposal  of  dependent  children^  the 
appropriations  of  1887  and  1888^  and  the  appropriations  recommended  for 
1889  and  1890. 

A  caref  al  stndy  of  these]  reports,  inclading  the  yalaable  statistics,  is  re- 
«pectfally  reqaested. 

MOBE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DESI&ABLE. 

A  more  thoroagh  acqaaintance  of  the  people  with  this  school  is  very  de- 
•sirable.  The  plan  and  operations  of  other  State  institations  haye  long  been 
comparatively  familiar  to  the  people.  Thoagh  this  was  established  over 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  has  been  in  operation  for  over  foarteen  years,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  quite  often  the  work  it  is  doing.  The  press  is  entitled 
to  mach  credit  in  extending  ready  assistance  in  circalating  nsefal  informa- 
tion. By  large  correspondence,  circulars  and  reports,  very  much  is  done  each 
year  to  familiarize  the  people  with  this  unique  educational  charity.  Lately 
circulars  to  those  enquiring  for  children,  and  circulars  to  county  agents  have 
been  extensively  distributed,  and  have  had  much  to  do  in  maintaining 
fficiency  in  receiving  and  indenturing  children. 
It  is  desirable  that  all  should  know — 

1.  There  are  here  always  little  boys  and  girls,  two  years  of  ^age  and  up- 
wards, for  whom  good  homes  are  desired. 

2.  These  children  will  average  well,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically 
with  those  in  the  country  schools.  They  are  not  delinquents.  They  are  only 
dependent.  This  is  not  an  institution  for  offenders.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  State. 

3.  Applicants  who  are  approved  by  the  county  agents  are  always  wel- 
come, and  especial  pains  will  be  taken  to  select  children  suited  to  their  homes. 
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ECONOMY  OF  THB  MICHIGAN  BY8TEM. 


In  the  report  for  1885  and  1886  the  Board  decreased  the  estimates  for  cnr- 
rent  expenses  for  1887  and  1888  $4^000  per  year,  and  $8,000  less  was  requested 
for  special  parposes^  making  a  total  reduction  of  IIG^OOO  for  the  present 
biennial  period.  This  was  done  when  as  many  children  were  being  received 
and  indentured  as  usual  and  when  the  prospects  indicated  no  decrease  in 
demands  on  the  institution.  With  the  appropriations  made,  the  school  has 
provided  for  all  children  received,  leaviii?  room  for  more.  For  the  next  two 
years  the  Board  has  estimated  that  the  pre^^nt  standard  of  efficiency  in  the 
work  can  be  maintained  with  the  sum  of  t3 J  000  per  year,  and  $2,000  less  for 
special  purposes,  making  a  reduction  of  $6,000. 

This  sum  of  $35,000  or  $33,000  represents  not  only  maintenance  while  in 
the  institution,  but  also  education,  proper  training  and  placing  in  family 
homes.  The  cost  per  capita  for  all  received  is  less  than  mere  support  with- 
out education  in  the  county  poorhouses. 

And  yet  to  some  who  have  given  the  subject  little  thought  and  no  study, 
the  amount  paid  for  current  expenses  is  liable  to  seem  large.  About  400* 
children  are  yearly  clothed  with  this  money  and  kept  part  or  all  the  year  at 
the  institution.  About  200  are  received  each  year,  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber is  placed  in  families,  and  the  cost  per  capita  for  all  received  is  less  than 
$100  per  year. 

This  of  itself  is  considered  economical,  but  the  greatest  economy  of  the 
Michigan  system  is  not  limited  to  the  per  capita  cost.  This  economy  is  more 
in  the  effects  produced  by  the  State  Public  School  in  reducing  and  preventing 
child  dependence.    This  is  accomplished  more  especially: 

1st.  By  the  speedy  removal  of  the  child  from  pauperizing  and  criminal 
influences  and  restoring  it  to  healthy  family  life,  where  influences  and  oppor^ 
tunities  are  as  favorable  as  for  other  children. 

2d.  By  discouraging  the  dependence  of  children  by  their  too  ready  recep- 
tion into  institutions  and  their  long  detention  there. 

3d.  By  the  careful  supervision  of  indentured  dependent  children  during 
minority  to  secure  good  treatment  and  education. 

The  effect  in  this  State  has  been  to  counteract  the  general  increase  of  pan- 
perism  at  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  population.  When  this  school 
was  opened  in  1874,  there  were  about  600  dependent  children  in  the  State, 
mainly  in  the  county  poorhouses.  It  cost  $75  to  $100  per  capita  for  their  sup- 
port by  the  counties.  Our  population  was  then  1,334,031.  It  is  now  at  least 
2,000,000.  These  children  then  cost  the  counties  about  $50,000  annually. 
For  14  years  the  decrease  in  numbers  and  cost  has  been  about  60  per  cent.^ 
while  the  increase  of  the  papulation  has  been  50  per  cent.  This 
shows  that  the  effect  of  the  State  Public  School  is  to  save  more  each  year 
to  the  State,  financially,  than  the  annual  cost  of  its  support.  In  other 
States  child  dependence  has  increased.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  can  show 
a  decrease.  Rhode  Island,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  adopted  the  Michi- 
gan system  and  can  expect  good  results.  But  this  economy  can  be  better  shown 
by  a  comparison,  in  which  some  of  the  most  prominent  States  are  selected, 
as  New  York,  Penn.,  Mass.,  Ohio  and  California.  In  N.  Y.  and  Gal.  depend- 
ent children  are  mainly  supported  in  sectarian  asylums,  at  public  expense. 
In  Ohio  about  one-half  of  the  counties  have  *'  Children's  Homes,''  and  the 
other  counties  keep  their  children,  as  most  States  yet  do,  in  the  county  poor- 
houses.   The  county  system  prevails  in  part  in  Mass.,  while  a  portion  of  the 
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dependent,  with  delinquent  children,  are  sent  to  the  State  Primary  School 
at  Monson.  Illinois  is  a  type  of  most  of  the  States.  She  has  470  dependent 
^children  in  the  poorhonses,  with  1«133  insane,  305  idiots,  118  blind,  27  deaf 
mates,  and  240  old  soldiers.  The  number  of  dependent  children  in  asylums^ 
supported  at  public  expense,  in  111.,  could  not  be  ascertained  from  public 
reports.  The  comparative  statistics  given  below  are  from  ofScial  reports  of 
1887,  except  that  in  the  case  of  Penn.  the  official  reports  do  not  show  the 
extent  of  child  dependence  in  that  State.  The  number  has  been  estimated 
by  those  in  a  situation  to  know,  at  about  10,000,  including  those  in  the  Girard 
Institute. 

If  the  number  of  these  children  and  the  cost  of  their  support,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  consequence  of  their  neglect,  were  brought  more  prominently  to 
public  attention,  it  would  go  a  great  way  to  advance  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  economy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effects  of  the  various  systems  in  the  States 
named  in  1887: 


state. 


New  York 

Ohio 

California 

Pennsylvania. 
Massachnsetts 
Michigan. 


Estimated 
Population. 


6,600,000 
8,600,000 
1,000,000 
4,600,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


Namber  of 
]>epeadeat 
Children. 


20,205 
8,678 
8,600 

10,000 

1,800 

200 


RaUo  to 
Population. 


One  to  263 
One  to  1,000 
One  to  2S0 
One  to  450 
One  to  1,600 
One  to  10,000 


Annual  Coat 
in  1887. 


CB,O60,O0O 

812,854 

281,215 

1,000,000 

180,000 

85,000 


The  cost  of  the  two  systems  in  Ohio  in  1887  is  divided  as  follows: 

Ourrent  expenses  for  children's  homes $192,324  79 

*'  "        for  children  in  infirmaries 120,029  60 

Total  in  Ohio  for  1887 1312,364  29 

The  cost  in  the  infirmaries  is  estimated  at  $100  per  capita,  as  no  statistics 
are  given.  In  Mass.  the  Monson  school  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
Michigan,  except  that  delinquent  children  are  received  there,  and  pauper 
labor  is  employed  in  part. 

The  population  of  Michigan  is  about  double  that  of  Oalifornia.  At  the 
same  ratio  of  dependence  of  children  to  the  population,  the  cost  each  year  in 
Michigan  would  be  $462,429.80,  and  the  number  of  dependent  children  would 
be  7,200. 

Following  the  example  of  Ohio,  with  her  Children's  Homes  and  Infirmaries, 
Michigan  would  have  2,000  dependent  children,  costing  annually  $200,000. 
Again,  if  New  York  should  be  the  example,  there  would  be  here  7,600  to 
support,  at  a  cost  of  $760,000  yearly. 

The  large  cities  of  New  York  and  other  states  do  not  furnish  the  main 
factors  in  this  remarkable  dependency  of  children.  The  cause  can  be  readily 
found,  especially  in  New  York  and  Oalifornia,  in  the  facilities  afforded  and 
the  encouragement  given,  to  placing  children  in  sectarian  or  secular  asylums 
over  which  and  their  long  detention  the  State  has  no  control.  On  the  con- 
trary the  Michigan  system  discourages  the  abandonment  of  children  to  pub- 
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lie  support^  Bends  them  early  from  institntionB^  and  while  yoang  makes  them 
eelf -reliant  and  in  time  self-supporting.  When  the  child  enters  the  State 
Public  School^  the  parental  control  terminates  and  it  passes  into  another 
home  and  begins  a  new  life.  The  effect  of  this,  as  has  often  been  seen,  is 
that  in  many  cases,  the  parents,  knowing  that  their  children  will  no  longer 
be  theirs,  make  greater  efforts,  retain  them  and  save  them  from  public  de- 
pendence. In  this  way,  the  children  in  this  Institution  are  those  who  are 
here  from  extreme  poverty  and  the  Institution  is  not  made  a  convenience  of 
by  indolent  or  indifferent  parents.  But  in  California  and  New  York,  the 
child  is  placed  in  an  asylum  of  the  religion  of  its  parents,  and  has  long  deten- 
tion there.  The  parents  believe  there  is  a  probability  they  may  recover  it  at 
pleasure,  and  so  part  with  it  that  they  may  be  relieved  of  its .  support  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  In  this  way  encouragement  is  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  sectarian  asylums  and  they  are  multiplied  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing public  support  and  to  train  children  in  the  religion  of  the  projectors. 
The  following  table  shows  how  the  public  funds  were  distributed  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1887 : 

The  Hebrews  had  2^  per  cent,  of  the  children  and  2}  per  cent,  of  the  money 
The  Protestants  had  14^  per  cent  of  the  children* 

and Hi    ''     *'    '*    "        " 

The  secular  had  20  per  cent,  of  the  children  and.  17  4-6  '^     '*    "    "        " 
The  Roman  Catholic  had  63^  per  cent,  of  the 

children  and 68       "      '*    "    "        " 

In  1885  in  New  York  City— 

The  Roman  Catholics  re- 
ceived         $814,357  18  or  63^  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount 

The  Protestants  and  secu- 
larreceived 396,424  48       31    "    "    ''    ''      «         " 

The  Hebrews  received...  71,874  79"    6^'^    "     "   "      "         " 

Total  received  in  1885..  $1,282,656  45  to  support  dependent  children. 

The  number  of  children  supported  in  the  city  that  year  was  13,381.  Out- 
eide  the  city  that  year  the  public  paid  for  support  of  dependent  children, 
mainly  in  sectarian  asylums,  11,974,755.30.  This  system  increases  remark- 
ably child  dependence,  as  the  table  below  indicates.  The  law  of  New  York, 
by  which  dependent  children  could  be  sent  to  sectarian  asylums,  took  effect 
in  1875.  In  Kings  county,  in  which  Brooklyn  is  situated, there  were  then  300 
dependent  children.    Note  the  increase  for  five  years : 


Years.. 


Children. 


1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

dOO 

670. 

874 

1,160 

1,404 

1880 


1,479 


This  increase  in  five  years  is  500  per  cent.  When  the  State  Public  School 
was  opened  in  1874,  there  were  in  the  county  poorhonses  about  600  children 
under  16  years  of  age.  Had  the  N.  Y.  or  Oal.  system  then  been  adopted,  and 
had  the  increase  been  the  same,  we  should  now  have  on  hand  3,000  to  support 
at  an  annual  expense  of  $300,000  annually.  It  is  not  strange  that  in  a  public 
convention  in  New  York  one  speaker  should  say,  ^'  There  should  be  no  sec- 
tarian institution  in  the  State  supported  by  the  publia    .     .    The  laws 
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making  it  obligatory  to  commit  children  to  institutions  which  are  controlled 
by  the  same  religions  faith  as  the  parents  of  the  child  should  be  repealed. 
They  have  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  children  to  be  supported/' 

This  system  is  made  worse  in  some  cases  by  bad  management.  In  Brooklyn^ 
Kings  county,  in  1885,  there  were  1,231  dependent  children,  and  for  them 
tll5,830  were  expended.  The  same  year  New  York  city,  with  only  about 
double  the  population,  had  13,764  dependent  children,  and  paid  for  them 
tl, 282,656,  eleven  times  as  much  money,  and  eleven  times  as  many  children. 

When  our  law  makers  shall  be  seriously  impressed  that  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  pauperism,  by  the  proper  treatment  of  neglected  youth,  is  a, work 
worthy  of  their  best  thought  and  labors,  they  will  be  ready  to  discharge  as 
high  a  duty  as  they  have  for  the  interest  of  the  youth  and  the  State  alike. 

THE  GBEATEB  ECONOMY  IN  ITS  HUHAKITY. 

There  is  probably  no  public  institution  where  the  per  capita  expense  is 
less.  But  the  Michigan  system  secures  its  greater  economy  by  its  preventive 
influences.  The  boy  or  girl  saved  here  is  rescued  from  years,  it  may  be,  of 
support  in  charitable  or  reformatory  institutions.  Many  such  children,  un- 
less rescued,  would  become  the  progenitors  of  a  dependent  or  criminal  race, 
entailing  misery  and  expense  which  cannot  be  foretold.  Degrading  influ- 
ences on  impressible  childhood  are  indelible  and  destructive.  The  State 
suffers  a  great  loss  by  its  youth  in  war,  but  a  ten  fold  greater  loss  when  it 
comes  by  evil  or  crime.  T]|}e  Michigan  system  is  to  save  children.  It  is 
preventive,  reasonable  and  natural.  It  is  humane,  and  humanity  and  economy 
have  no  conflict.  Prevention  is  safe  and  economical.  Reformation  is  un- 
certain and  punishment  never  restores  self  respect.  It  is  far  better  to  save 
a  child  than  to  reform  or  punish  ii  And  that  is  the  work  Michigan  is  doing 
successfully  and  in  this  labor  she  is  the  pioneer. 

HOHB  LIFE. 

Michigan,  by  this  school,  is  the  special  advocate  of  home  life.  This 
institution  is  made  as  near  a  family  home  as  practicable.  There  are 
nine  cottages  for  the  children,  presided  over  by  a  lady  for  each  family. 
The  children  assist  in  the  care  of  the  cottages.  They  work  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  garden  so  far  as  their  age  and  condition  permit. 
They  play  and  study  like  other  children.  They  attend  as  good  primary 
schools  as  any  in  the  State.  They  are  trained  ingood  manners  and  taught 
religious  truths.  In  all  such  ways  they  are  fitted  for  good  homes,  where 
they  are  placed  as  soon  as  consistent  with  their  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition. They  are  placed  in  homes  approved  by  the  county  agents.  No 
child  is  placed  or  retained  in  a  home  without  such  approval.  The  in- 
denture requires  good  treatment  as  a  member  of  the  family.  By  the 
county  agents,  the  State  agent,  and  reports  from  guardians,  a  careful  super- 
vision is  kept  up  during  minority.  The  child  is  withdrawn  from  the  family 
if  it  is  found  at  any  time  best  to  do   so.      They  are  not  placed  out  as 

K0TB.-~81nce  the  date  of  this  report,  the  Supreme  Court  of  lUinols  has  decided  that  the  law  of  that 
State  by  which  children  dependent  on  the  public  can  be  sent  to  a  sectarian  asylum  at  public  ez- 

g)Dse,  is  unconstitational.  The  constitution  of  that  State  prohibits  any  aid  from  towns,  school  dis- 
lets,  counUes,  cities,  or  the  State  for  any  church  or  sectarian  purjKise,  school,  etc.  The  de- 
cision is  interesting,  and  mar  have  much  to  do  by  its  effect  in  other  States  as  weU  as  in  Illinois,  to 
slay  the  tendency  to  increase  child  pauperism  by  sectarian  influences. 
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servants.  They  are  to  have  as  fair  a  chanoe  in  life  as  the  boys  and  girls  in 
their  neighborhood.  Many  may  be  only  day  laborers.  It  is  so  with  those 
who  are  from  other  spheres  in  life.  Bat  they  are  to  have  opportunities  to 
become  self-reliant.  They  are  placed  mainly  in  country  homes.  The  proba- 
bilities are  better  there.  From  that  source  come  our  best  men  and  women. 
No  institution  can  so  develop  the  child  as  such  a  family  home.  The  homes 
of  any  land  are  the  highest  test  of  its  civilization.  Some  of  the  homes  for 
these  children  may  not  be  all  that  is  desired;  but  the  constant  aim  is, 
through  county  agents,  the  State  agent,  and  otherwise,  to  secure  the  best 
grade  of  homes  attainable. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1887  AND  1888. 

In  compliance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  the  Legislatnre 
made  the  following  appropriations  in  1887: 

OURREKT  BXPBKSBS 

For  the  years  1887  and  1888,  respectively,  135,000. 

SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Repairs  on  buildings  and  painting 12,500  00 

Brick  laundry 2,500  00 

Addition  to  the  school-house A 1,200  00 

Repairs  on  steam  and  water  works 500  00 

Oontinuation  of  cement  walks 500  00 

Fencing  and  underd  raining 500  00 

Addition  to  horse  bam 300  00 

Library  and  current  literature 200  00 

Piano  for  kindergarten 300  00 

Total 18,500  00 

The  sums  appropriated  have  been  severally  expended  as  provided.  The 
buildings  have  been  kept  in  good  repair  and  a  large  amount  of  outside  and 
inside  painting  has  been  done.  A  substantial  brick  laundry  has  been  con- 
structed in  which  a  new  upright  engine,  a  new  rotary  washer,  with  appliances, 
machinery,  etc.  from  the  former  laundry  have  been  placed.  The  building  is 
divided  into  appropriate  rooms  for  convenience.  It  is  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  is  in  all  respects  admirably  adapted  to  its  purposes.  In  the 
basement  are  the  large  pumps  which  supply  water  for  the  mains  and  hydrants 
about  the  buildings  and  the  tank  in  the  water  tower.  All  buildings  are  pro- 
tected from  fire  by  a  system  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  Holly. 

Repairs  have  been  made  on  the  steam  and  water  works,  and  the  mains  ex- 
tended to  the  bams,  with  a  hydrant  at  the  termination.  A  regular  system  of  fire 
alarms  and  methods  of  handling  hose  is  maintained.  Fortunately  no  serious 
losses  by  fire  have  occurred.  Cement  walks  have  been  constructed,  the  long- 
est from  the  hospital  to  the  engine  house,  passing  in  the  rear  of  the  cottages. 
A  substantial  and  tasty  fence  has  been  constmcted  on  the  south  and  west 
sides  of  the  grounds.  In  front  of  the  buildings,  on  the  south,  it  is  of  woven 
wire,  with  cap  and  base,  and  it  is  the  same  on  the  western  side.    The  rest  of 
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the  fence  is  of  southern  pine,  which  was  delivered  here  at  the  same  expense, 
nearly,  as  Michigan  pine  or  whitewood.  It  is  much  stronger  and  more  dura- 
ble than  Michigan  white  pine. 

The  addition  has  been  made  to  the  school-house,  and  has  proved  to  be  of 
great  convenience. 

A  new  piano  has  been  placed  in  the  chapel  and  the  one  formerly  in  the 
chapel  has  been  put  in  the  kindergarten.  A  large  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  library,  making  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  size  of  the  case. 

The  supply  of  children's  papers  and  magazines  has  been  increased.  There 
is  now  so  large  and  well  selected  a  library  for  both  adults  and  children  that 
no  appropriation  is  requested  for  library  purposes. 

The  appropriations  for  1887  and  1888  have  materially  improved  the  condi- 
tion and  conveniences  of  the  institution. 

APPROPRIATIOMS  FOR  1889  AND  1800. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  Board,  that  while  the  demands  upon  it 
are  no  less,  while  as  many  children  are  being  received  and  placed  in  families 
418  formerly,  that  not  an  inci^ease  in  appropriations,  but  a  decrease,  is  recom- 
mended in  both  current  expenses  and  special.  The  following  are  the  items 
xecommended  for  the  coming  two  years: 

OURBBNT  EXPENSES. 

For  1889  and  1890  respectively 133.000  00 

SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Repairs  on  buildings,  painting,  etc. 12,500  00 

Two  new  boilers  in  the  engine  room  and  repairs  and 

improvements  on  steam  and  water  works 2,500  00 

Furniture  for  cottages  and  main  building 1,000  00 

Oompletion  of  cement  walks 500  00 

Total  special*. $6,500  00 

ESTIMATES  APPBOYBD  BY  THE  BOABD  OF  COBBBCTIOlirS  AND  CHAILITIES. 

These  estimates  were  properly  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Oorrections  and 
Charities,  which.  Board,  after^visiting  the  institution  and  making  full  investi- 
gation, approved  the  several  amounts  for  current  expenses  and  special 
purposes,  as  above  stated. 

The  amount  for  current  expenses  is  $2,000  and  for  special  purposes  also 
#2,000  less  than  for  1887  and  1888,  making  a  total  reduction  of  $6,000  over 
the  present  biennial  period.  This  report  is  dated  six  months  before  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature.  It  is  possible  that  advances  in  prices  and  other 
causes  may  then  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  larger  appropriation  for  current 
expenses.  The  appropriations  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  some  margin  for 
increased  prices,  the  increase  of  children  sent  to  the  school,  and  any  decrease 
^f  indentures,  all  of  which  is  possible. 
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NEW   B0ILEB8  IN  THE  ENGINE  HOUSE. 


\ 


The  only  new  work  recommended  is  for  the  completion  of  the  cement- 
walks  and  for  improyements  in  the  engine  house. 

The  steam  for  beating,  power  and  cooking  is  furnished  by  four  boilers* 
Two  are  about  36  inches  by  twelve  feet  and  two  about  42  inches  by  twelve 
feet.  They  supply  steam  for  nine  cottages,  the  hospital,  the  schoolhouse,. 
the  main  building  for  heating  and  cooking,  and  the  laundry  and  the  grinding^ 
and  cutting  machinery  for  power.  The  two  smallest  boilers  have  been  in  use 
since  1874,  and  have  several  times  been  repaired  by  putting  on  new  heads. 
Since  the  last  two  were  put  in,  the  laundry,  hospital,  and  grinding  and 
cutting  machinery  at  the  barn  have  been  added.  To  supply  the  additional 
steam  required  the  boilers  have  been  crowded  to  their  injury  and  to  the  loss- 
of  fuel.  It  is  proposed  to  put  in  two  tubular  horizontal  boilers  of  50  H.  P. 
each  in  the  place  of  the  two  oldest  boilers,  giving  a  capacity  equal  to  the- 
requirement.  One  of  the  smaller  old  boilers  would  be  used  for  a  larger  water 
heater,  which  is  needed.  This  arrangement,  it  is  believed,  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  fuel  required  and  secure  the  proper  heat  and  power  without  over- 
crowding the  boilers. 

THE  IMPOBTATION  OF  DEPENDENT  OHILDBEN  DISCONTINUED. 

Important  legislation  affecting  dependent  children  and  our  State  institu- 
tions has  originated  at  this  institution.  The  law  "  For  the  Protection  of 
Children,''  which  provides,  among  other  things,  that  no  child  admissible  ta 
this  school  shall  be  kept  in  a  county  poorhouse,  originated  here.  So  did  the 
statutes  for  "The  Uniform  Regulation  of  State  Institutions,"  and  "For  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Dependent  Children,  at  the  University 
Hospital."  From  the  same  source,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities,  came  the  statute  amending  the  law  *' For  the  Protection  of 
Children;''  regulating  the  indenturing  of  all  dependent  children,  so  that 
foreign  societies  or  non-residents  must  comply  with  similar  regulations  that 
govern  the  State  Public  School  in  placing  children  in  families  and  supervis- 
ing them.  They  must  place  them  in  homes  approved  by  the  county  agent 
and  on  proper  indenture.  The  effect  of  this  statute  has  been,  as  expected^ 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  dependent  children  from  other  States;  under- 
which  system  heretofore  children  left  in  improper  homes  under  no  written 
contract  soon  drifted  away,  and  many  were  soon  supported  by  the  public  in 
pauper  or  reformatory  institutions.  But  the  statute  does  not  prohibit.  It 
regulates  only  and  in  that  way  protects  the  child  and  the  State.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  statute  will  doubtless  aid  in  reducing  child  pauperism  and  de-- 
linquency  in  this  State. 

ILL-T£EATED  CHILDBEN. 

There  is  no  law  in  this  State  by  which  ill-treated — not  dependent — children, 
can  be  taken  from  their  parents  or  guardians  and  placed  under  the  protection 
of  public  authority.    There  are  occasionally  cases  of  serious  ill  treatment 
which  demonstrate  that  only  ruin,   mental  and  physical,   can  come  to  the 
child  if  left  under  parental  control.     And  yet  the  law  can  only  punish  the^ 
parent  for  the  ill-usage  proven,  and  the  child  is  left  in  the  same  place,  and. 
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the  offense  is  repeated^  and  the  child  goes  on  to  ruin.  There  are  cases  of 
extreme  cruel  treatment  of  which  the  law  might  properly  take  cognizance. 
They  are  those  cases  where  the  child  is  put  in  peril  of  its  health,  morals  or 
life,  by  continued  brutal  personal  injury,  or  by  the  grave  misconduct  or 
habitual  intemperance  of  the  parents.  Or  when  the  child  is  reared  with 
vagrants,  mendicants,  in  dance  houses,  houses  of  prostitution,  with  professed 
thieves  and  gamblers,  in  drinking  and  gambling  saloons,  there  is  cruel  treat- 
ment from  wbich  the  child  should  be  amply  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law,  supported  by  a  healthy  public  sentiment.  In,  the  last  biennial  report  this 
Board  recommended,  as  it  does  now,  the  enactment  of  a  statute  by  which,  in 
cases  of  extreme  habitual  cruel  treatment,  children  may  be  removed  from 
their  parents  or  guardians,  and  when  of  suitable  age  and  of  bo  lily  and  men- 
tal health,  may  be  placed  in  the  State  Public  School.  There  is  room  for 
them  here,  and  this  class  of  children  need  the  protection  of  public  authority 
full  as  much  as  those  who  have  only  poverty  to  give  them  admission.  The 
serious  attention  of  the  legislature  is  solicited  to  this  subject. 

WORTHY   OF   BRIEF  MENTION. 

The  sanitary  condition  in  the  buildings  and  on  the  premises  is  all  that 
conld  be  desired.  Thorough  sewerage  by  large  iron  pipes  in  and  near  the 
buildings,  trapped  and  ventilated  by  approved  methods  connecting  with  the 
tile  drain,  removes  all  sewage,  including  laundry  and  storm  water,  to  the 
creek  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  The  pipes  are  flushed  from  the  water  main 
seyeral  times  a  week,  and  nothing  is  permitted  to  remain  that  can  make  the 
water  or  air  impure.  The  general  health  of  the  children  has  been  excellent. 
For  the  third  year  the  medical  treatment  has  been  by  resident  lady  physicians, 
graduates  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Michigan  University.  Dr. 
Wealthy  Dibble  and  Dr.  Ella  Marx  have  occupied  the  position,  and  Dr. 
Kate  Snyder  will  do  the  work  the  coming  year.  The  presence  of  a  physician 
at  all  times,  especially  for  the  earliest  possible  treatment  of  a  child,  has 
many  advantages.     The  system  has  proved  very  beneficial  and  satisfactory. 

Milk  is  largely  used  for  the  children,  and  the  fine  herd  of  Holstein  and 
grade  cows  continues  to  furnish  a  pure  and  sufficient  supply.  The  number 
of  full  blood  Holsteins  is  increasing  by  breeding,  so  that  before  long  it  is 
probable  there  will  be  here  a  full  herd  of  that  stock  so  valuable  for  milk 
purposes. 

The  manufacture  of  gas  for  the  use  of  the  institution  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
$300  per  year,  including  supplies,  labor  and  repairs,  costing  about  70  cents 
per  thousand  feet,  continues  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  at  first.  The  gas  is 
made  from  crude  petroleum,  is  fixed  and  its  chemical  qualities  are  similar  to 
that  made  from  coal.  It  is  purer  and  the  flame  is  whiter  and  more  brilliant. 
No  light  from  electricity  or  other  method  can  be  more  economical  and 
satisfactory  for  all  purposes. 

This  institution  since  its  establishment  has  been  largely  formative  in  its 
condition.  It  is  believed  that  now  there  are  here  all  necessary  grounds, 
buildings  and  appliances  for  this  work  for  the  present.  In  time  improve- 
ments may  be  required.  But  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Board  that  construction 
work  will  not  for  some  time  detract  from  the  main  object,  work  for  the 
chUdren,  caring  for  and  educating  them  here,  placing  them  in  homes  and 
supervising  them,  securing  their  good  treatment  and  education.    The  ideal 
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of  the  school,  in  the  mind  of  the  Board,  has  not  been  attained.  Oontinnal 
effort  will  be  made  to  reach  stiU  better  results  in  the  fntare  in  economy  and 
efSiciency. 

PBBSOl^AL  IKSPECTION   80LI0ITED. 

A  more  thorough  knowledge  of  all  State  institutions  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  them  and  the  people.  This  institution  is  very  frequently  visited 
by  our  own  people  and  others.  Such  visits  are  of  mutual  advantage.  The 
Board  of  Control  respectfully  requests  by  you  and  the  people  and  press  of  the 
State,  a  personal  inspection  of  the  institution.  The  ample  records  and 
vouchers  are  always  in  condition  to  be  seen.  The  more  that  is  known  of  the 
school  the  greater  will  be  its  possibilities  for  usefulness.  The  uniform 
friendship  of  the  legislature  and  the  people  for  this  school  comes  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  work  and  its  success  and  has  always  been  a  source  of  encour- 
agement. 

We  solicit  the  continuance  of  your  good  will  for  the  children  in  our  care, 
and  that  personal  and  official  friendship  which  will  insure  the  proper 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  important  trust  in  our  keeping.  We 
have  the  honor  to  be. 

Respectfully  yours, 

I.  A.  FANCHEE, 

R.  E.  CASE, 

C.  D.  RANDALL, 

Board  of  Control. 
0.  D.  Randall,  Secretary. 


APPROYAL   OF    ESTIMATES. 


STATE  OP  MICHIGAN, 
Board  of  Corbections  and  Charities, 

Lansing,  Oct  4, 1888, 

To  the  Board' of  Control  of  the  State  Public  School,  Coldwater: 

Oektlbhek  : — The  Board  of  Oorrecfcions  and  Charities,  having  received  the 
estimates  for  current  expenses  and  for  special  appropriations  for  your  institu- 
tion for  the  years  1889  and  1890,  and  having  visited  the  school  and  examined 
in  reference  to  the  several  matters  desired,  respectfully  report  as  follows : 

The  amount  asked  for  ''current  expenses"  $33,000  for  each  year,  is  12,000 
less  than  that  asked  for  the  like  item  two  years  ago.  The  effort  of  your 
board  to  keep  down  the  number  of  inmates  has  been  successful,  so  that  you 
can  estimate  such  number  at  about  the  same  for  each  of  the  past  two  years. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  result  of  your  labors,  and  on  your  efforts 
to  curtail  expenses  even  on  ihat  basis,  to  the  amount  of  12,000.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  sum  asked  for  "  current  expenses"  viz :  133,000  for  each  year  of  1889- 
90,  is  reasonable  and  has  our  approval. 

For  repairs  and  painting 12,600. 

The  repairs  indicated  and  the  painting  of  the  buildings  contemplated  by 
this  proposed  appropriation,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  are  necessary  and 
are  approved. 

Furniture,  bedding  and  carpets tl»0O0 

Completion  of  cement  walks 600 

are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  necessary  and  the  amounts  reasonable,  and 
are  approved. 

Two  new  boilers,  re-setting  old  boilers,  additional  steam  pipe 
and  covering $2,200,  and 

General  repairs  on  steam  and  water  works 300, 

are  approved. 

Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  D.  GILLBPSIE, 

Cfhairman. 
L.  C.  Stokrs,  Secretary. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Office  of  thb  Treasureb  of  the  State  Public  School,  ) 

Coldwaier,  June  30,  1888.      j 

To  the  Board  of  Control: 

The  undersigned,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  Public  School,  in  compliance 
with  law,  hereby  respectfully  submits  his  biennial  report  of  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements in  his  office  covering  the  fiscal  period  of  nine  months,  closing 
June  30,  1887,  and  the  fiscal  year  closing  June  30,  1888,  as  follows: 

Current  Expenses  for  the  Fiscal  Period  closing  June  30, 1887. 


Debit. 


June  SO,  1887: 
To  voachers  paid  dnrtns  nine  months.  124,044  (0 
ro  balance  on  hand  June  80, 1887 l,4:n'  04 


127,471  04 


Credit. 


Jane  80, 1887: 

By  balance  on  hand  Rept.  80,  1886 $&4  « 

By  cash  rec*d  from  the  State  Treasurer 

durins  the  nine  months 27,260  00 

By  cash  received  from  other  sources...       166  IS 

927,471  04 


Current  Expenses  for  the  Fiscal  Year  closing  June  30, 1888, 


Debit. 


Jnne  80, 1888: 
To  voachers  paid  dnrlng   the  fiscal 

year $36,282  69 

To  balance  on  hand  June  80, 1888 203  40 


$36,485  99 


Credit. 


Jane  30,  1888: 

By  balance  on  hand  Jnne  80, 1887 $1,4S7  01 

By  cash  received  daring  the  year  from 

the  State  Treasurer 85,000  00 

By  cash  received  from  other  sources ...         68  96 


$a*,485  9» 


SPECIAL  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  BY  THE   LEGISLATURE  OF  1887. 

REPAIRS  ON  BUILDINnS,  PAINTINe. 


Debit. 


June  80, 1888: 
To  vouchers  paid 


$2,500  00 


Credit. 


June  80, 1888: 
By  cash  from  the  State  Treasurer $2,600  00 


BUILJ>INQ  A  BRICK  LAUNDRY. 


June  30, 1888: 
To  vouchers  paid 


$2,600  00 


June  80. 1888: 
By  cash  from  the  State  Treasurer 2,500  CO 
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APDmON  TO  THE  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


June  30, 1888: 
To  vouchers  i>ald. 


$1,200  00 


June  80, 1888: 
By  cash  from  the  State  Treasarer $1,200  00 


PIANO  FOB  THE  KINDBBQARTEN. 


June  30, 1888: 
To  vouchers  uaid  -  - . — - 

tajOOO 

June  30. 1888: 
By  cash  from  the  State  Treasurer 

$300  00 

REPAIRS  ON  STEAM  AND  WATER  WORKS. 

June  30, 1888: 
To  vouchers  iHiid .---  -r 

tfiOOQO 

June  30,  1888: 
By  cash  from  the  State  Treasurer 

$500  00 

ADDITION  TO  THE  HORSE  BARN. 

Jane  30, 1888: 
To  y  onchers  paid  ...... 

tanoQO 

June  30, 1888: 
By  cash  from  the  State  Treasurer 

$800  00 

UBBART  AND  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

June  30, 1888: 

To  vouchers  paid 

To  balance  on  hand. 


1192  68 
732 


9200  00 


June  30, 1888: 
By  cash  from  the  State  Treasurer. 


$200  00 


iSOOOO 


FENCING  AND   UNDER  DRAINING. 


June  30, 1888: 

To  vouchers  paid 

To  balance  on  hand. 


$294  77 
523 


$300  00 


June  30, 1888: 
By  cash  from  the  State  Treasurer. 


$300  00 


1300  00 


CEMENT  WALKS. 


June  30, 1888: 
To  vouchers  paid. 


$500  00 


June  30, 1888: 
By  cash  from  the  State  Treasurer. 


$500  00 


RECAPITULATION. 


Received 
Received 
Received 
Received 
Received 

1888 

Received 
Received 
Received 
Received 


for  repairs  and  paintingr  from  Sept.  30, 1886,  to  June  30, 1888 

for  buildlns  a  brick  laundry  from  Sept.  30, 1886,  to  June  30, 1888 

for  addition  to  the  school-house  from  Sept.  30, 1886,  to  June  30, 1888 

for  piano  for  the  kindergarten  from  Sept.  30, 1886,  to  June  30, 1888 

for  repairs  on  steam  and  water  works  from  Sept.  30,  1886,  to  June  30, 


for  addition  to  the  horse  barn  from  Sept.  30, 1886,  to  June  30, 1888 

for  library  and  current  literature  from  Sept.  30, 1886,  to  June  30. 1888. 

for  fencing  and  underdraining:  from  Sept.  30, 1886,  to  June  30, 1888 

for  cement  walks  from  Sept.  80, 1886,  to  June  30, 1888 


Total  amount  received  for  special  purposes. 


Total  amount  expended  for  special  purposes. 
Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1888 


Balance  in  the  State  Treasury  June  30, 1888,  for  fencing,  etc.,  not  drawn. 
Total  special  appropriations  for  1887  and  1888 


$8,287  45 
12  65 


$8,300  00 


12,500  00 

2,600  00 

\,200  00 

300  00 

BOO  00 
800  00 
200  00 
800  00 
600  00 


$8,800  00 


$8,800  00 
200  00 


$8,600  00 
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KXTTIS  BAGIiST  rUND. 


Jane  80, 1888: 

To  this  amount  InTMted  on  real  estate 
mortgave,  with  interest  payable  an- 
nually at  seven  per  oent 11*000  00 


$1,000  00 


June  80, 1888: 
To  this  amount  expended  for  Christmas 

presents  in  1880  $11  06 

For  Christmas,  1887 70  00 


$8108 


June  80, 1888: 

.  By  this  amount  received  in  1880  from 
Gov.  and  Mrs  John  J.  Bagley,  to  be 
held  in  trust  bv  the  Board  of  Oontrol, 
the  interest  to  be  expended  eaoh 
Christmas  for  the  individual  benefit 
of  the  children  of  this  school,  the  gift 
to  be  a  perpetual  fund  in  memory  of 
Kittle  Basley,  a  daughter  of  the 
donors,  and  to  be  known  as  the  Kittle 
BsgleyFund 11,000  OO 


$1,000  00 


June  80, 1888: 

By  this  amount  received  for  interest 
since  Sept.  80,1886 ^ 


$8108 
$8108 


The  mortgage  having  been  paid  in  1886  the  fand  w^  not  re-loaned  for 
some  months  for  want  of  a  satisfactory  opportunity.  The  shortage  in  inter- 
est is  in  part  apparent,  as  the  fund  drew  interest  from  March  22,  and  was 
advanced  eaoh  year  .by  the  treasurer  for  Christmas  purposes. 

The  fund  is  now  invested  on  a  five  year  real  estate  mortgage.  It  being  a 
special  trust  in  the  Board  the  receipts  and  disbursements  are  not  reported  to 
the  Auditor  Oeneral.  Vouchers  for  all  such  disbursements  are  on  file  in  this 
oflSce. 

OBKEBAL  B.    A.    ALQEB'S  FUKD. 


For  Christmas  in  1886  and  in  1887^  Oen.  B.  A.  Alger  gave  each  time  tlOO, 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  presents  for  the  obildren.  This  geneu)us  gift, 
twice  bestowed,  aided  very  materially  in  procuring  ample  presents  for  the 
children,  and  made  those  Christmas  days  very  enjoyable  ones  for  them* 
Vouchers  are  on  file  for  the  disbursement  of  this  1200.  — -->-^ 

For  all  payments  for  current  expenses  and  special  purposes  duplicate 
vouchers  are  made,  one  of  which  in  each  case,  is  filed  in  this  office  and  the 
other  with  the  Auditor  Oeneral.  Vouchers  for  all  payments  can  be  found 
here  and  at  the  office  of  the  Auditor  Oeneral. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  settles  once  each  quarter  with  the  Auditor 
Oeneral  and  once  each  year  with  the  Board  of  State  Auditors. 

There  has  been  no  deficit  to  report  during  the  past  twelve  years.  There 
has  never  been  a  deficit  in  the  current  expense  account  and  only  in  the  con- 
struction disbursements  in  the  early  history  of  the  School. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

0.  D.  EANDALL, 

Treasurer. 


SUPERIK^TENDENTS  EEPORT. 


To  the  Hon,  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Public  School, 

Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  your  conflideration 
the  report  of  the  Saperintendent  of  the  State  Public  School  for  the  fiscal  nine 
months  ending  June  30,  1887,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888. 

Owing  to  the  change  in  time  of  closing  of  the  fiscal  year  from  September 
50  to  June  30,  the  '*  biennial  period  "  covered  by  this  report  includes  21 
months  only. 

In  making  comparisons  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  most  important  statistical  information  for  this  period,  together  with 
comparative  data,  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  following  29  tablesjwhich 
will  afford  much  information  and  will  bear  close  study. 

Table  1.—  Current  EoBpenees  for  the  year  (9  monthe)  ending  June  30, 1887, 


Debit. 


Credit. 


Inventory,  Oct.  1,  1886 116,489  74     Inventory,  July  1, 1887 118,088  11 

BUls payable,  Jnly  1, 1887 CaBhonLand  July  1,1887 1,503  16 

Amount  expended  for  fiscal  nine  mos.    26,044  00     Ket  current  expense 86,007  47 


Total $41,638  74 


Total 141,588  74 


Table  2,^Current  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888. 


Debit. 


Inrentory,  Jnly  1, 1887 |18,M3  11 

CMh  on  hand  July  1, 1887 1,60816 

Amonnt  expended  for  fiscal  year 86,£8S  60 

Total $61,806   6 


Credit. 


Inventory,  July  1, 1888 616,009  88 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1888 208  40 

Net  current  expense 84,006  68 

Total $61,808  86 
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Table  S.-^Ckuaified  Statement  of  Current  Expenees 


MonthB. 

! 

ToUli. 

Bedding 

utter, 

lard 

and 

Clothing. 

Fuel. 

furni- 
ture. 

Farm 

and 

bam. 

Flour 

and 

meal. 

Groceries. 

October,  1886 

1566  42 
4,682  97 
4,614  84 
1,600  71 
8,888  08 
8,662  87 
2,060  62 
1.808  86 
8,689  78 

848  86 
770  76 
1,408  12 
64  07 
280  18 
88111 
218  47 
296  89 
584  02 

•440  77 
2  10 
40181 
888  68 
838  98 
388  87 
106  72 
668  18 

$26  85 
46  02 

178 
68  67 
63  98 

685 
28  60 
6122 

$40  20 
884  88 

56  64 
8a  08 

78  45 
116  70 
258  95 

83  12 
300  86 

NoYember,  1886 

December,  1886 

Juinary,  1887 

•70  24 

$97  82 
160  65 

$46  09 
156  70 
96  11 
59  85 
115  06 
109  48 
100  77 
106  30 

•a6»88 

28  58 

8  68 

February,  1887 

March,  1887^ 

April,  1887 

68  68 

602 
921 

80  99 
68  60 
80  88 
96  77 
44  88 

168  64 
48  67 
18  80 

May,  1887 

887  88 

Jniie,  1887.. 

89  84 

Totals 

$26,044  00 

$18810 

$623  94 

$8,943  47 

$8,664  66 

$29087 

$1,691  28 

$790  81 

•887  85 

Table  4.^Cla88ified  Statement  of  Current  Expenses 


MontbA. 


Jnly,  1887 

Auguflt,  1887.... 
September,  1887. 
October,  1887.... 
November,  1887. 
December,  1887.. 
January,  1888... 
February,  1888.. 

March,  1888 

April,  1888 

May,  1888 

June,  1888 

—  *-— ■        ■»■■  I      ^.^^M— ■^» 

Totals 


Totals. 

$914  82 

3,098  46 

6,012  82 

1,960  85 

8,911  88 

2,700  00 

2,969  75 

2,072  08 

8,984  06 

1,486  74 

2,66106 

4,691  18 

$86,28269 

Bedding 


Butter, 
lard  and 


$6  72 


24  80 
40  81 
19  27 
1139 
12  06 
568 
612 
26  84 


800 


$156  09 


$57  02 

185  26 

13  66 

62  95 

190  76 

89  77 


70  20 
148  12 


89  44 
126  10 


$968  27 


Olothtng. 


$82  55 
378  31 
882  32 
36195 
584  66 
310  00 
668  82 
876  21 
68012 
686  84 
179  82 
444  64 


$4,883  64 


Fuel. 


$1,148  70 
606  94 
919  11 
77  81 
211  16 
19185 
643  14 
380 
508  64 
808  78 


$4,606  98 


Furni- 
ture. 


$10  95 
45  42 

106  88 
10  92 

107  59 
19  89 
14  87 
8L27 
56  87 
44  75 

668 
123  74 


$579  24 


Farm 

and 

t>am. 


$294  14 
164  32 
369  98 
18137 
219  15 
81128 
160  28 
145  68 
142  90 
127  47 
246  73 
828  86 


$2,676  96 


Flour 

and 

meat 


$105  62 
58  75 
96  95 

163  13 
70  & 

154  40 


176 


188  89 
87  48 


$826  68 


Grooeriea. 


•4  2S 
60  21 

285  05 
6  46 

806  40 
13  97 

laoos 

19  68 
17  68 
899  34 
10  48 
81  6S 


SU4S93 
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for  the  year  {9  months)  ending  June  30, 1887, 


Hoepital 
storae. 


$62  81 

150 

6116 

20  29 

4  75 

84  61 

626 

$180  80 


LIghta. 


Meat 

and 
flah. 


$110  26 
40  96 


192  04 

63  23 

80  61 

11180 

170  17 


•777  99 


Mlscella- 
neona. 


$8  10 
904  48 
274  08 
118  78 
262  64 
201  85 
15168 
176  15 
870  46 


$1,863  12 


Officera 

and 
employ6a. 


$1,706  22 

89104 

60  96 

897  61 

1,697  12 

85140 

88  58 

1,628  80 


$7,758  72 


Printing, 
atatlonery 

and 
poatage. 


$2  60 
187  26 
16  00 
83  60 
80  29 
244 
88  60 
57  71 


Repalra 

and 

permanent 

Improye- 

menta. 


$888  80 


$880  20 

678  74 

17  82 

168  18 

176  86 

47  97 

88  80 

15  81 


$1,518  88 


Schoola. 

VegeUblea 
and 
fmlta. 

$17  00 

$7  00 

804  70 

116  65 

184  74 

58  90 

20  15 

100 

140  10 

18  61 

254  83 

162  46 

128  82 

00 

89  23 

23  51 

254  21 

40  90 

$1,846  78 

$414  58 

Milk. 


Live 
atock. 


for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888, 


Hospital 
atorea. 

LIghta. 

Meat 
and 
flab. 

Mlacella- 
neooa. 

Officera 

and 

employee. 

Printing. 

atatlonery 

and 

poatage. 

Repalra 

and 

permanent 

Improve- 

menta. 

Schoola. 

Yegetablea 

and 

fmiu. 

Milk. 

LWe 
atock. 

917  00 

$6  92 

95  95 

77  98 

80  66 

142  06 

164  68 

29  82 

11  72 

189  06 

28  09 

111  86 

16184 

$14100 
874  41 

1,852  99 
282  70 
158  83 
116  51 
440  27 
106  87 
155  98 
184  80 
95  46 
867  50 

162  62 
869  25 

1,788  91 
8185 
861  51 
844  88 
814  16 
866  64 

1,648  22 

9  11 

901  20 

1,849  51 

$158 
20185 
70  61 
960 
84  80 
78  35 
89  40 
24  10 
46  10 
22  25 

$232  84 
458  99 
94  81 
93  91 
46  71 
ff7  58 
20  96 
16  56 
84  16 
16  86 
18  14 
288  64 

$3  00 

62  75 

188  88 

23  80 

125  07 

175  84 

190  96 

21197 

280  22 

880 

178  28 

812  25 

14  81 
84  &7 
64  92 
5  75 
43  9» 
341  08 
21  97 

8518 

.         769 

24  88 

$6187 
18165 

$4  80 

$80  00 
40  00 

16  86 

11  64 

88  62 

50  26 
61  12 
80  14 
84  70 

85  17 

688 

00  81 

57  61 

114  61 

$258  68 

$80118 

$1,060  14 

18,772  82 

$10,471  76 

$692  60 

$1,828  61 

$1,70127 

$783  19 

$4  80 

$70  00 
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Table  d.^Abstraet  of  Expenditurea  far 


Yean. 


1874.... 
1874<5.. 
1875^.. 
1876-7.. 
1877-8.. 
1878-9.. 
187D-80. 
188(m.. 
1881-8.. 
1888-6.. 

18844.. 
188iHS.. 
*1886.7. 
1887-8.. 


ToUli. 


$11306  91 
£8,406  49 
87,168  06 
88,825  50 
84,936  16 
85,546  15 
85,173  22 
87,906  80 
86,468  77 
86,507  05 
36,686  90 
88,003  74 
88,058  94 
88,044  00 
86,888  58 


Bedding. 


81,162  17 
475  88 
868  46 
118  00 
889  08 
288  84 

naa 

879  89 
79  94 
11166 
818  57 
187  41 
47  00 
139  10 
155  09 


Butter, 
lard  and 


S150  77 
655  60 
619  41 
968  15 
836  78 

1,084  50 
91188 
868  48 
898  80 
840  84 
838  64 
844  58 
787  06 
688  94 
988  87 


Olothiog. 

FaeU 

Faralture. 

Vtumaad 
bam. 

1194  50 

8656  80 

$007  18 

$887  58 

4,328  87 

8,846  08 

1,110  88 

609  71 

8,778  06 

8,888  86 

719  56 

788  26 

4,584  61 

8,478  79 

688  84 

75194 

8,60168 

8,748  58 

888  41 

958  74 

8,513  80 

5,878  91 

80618 

888  87 

8,996  99 

8,863  95 

586  79 

1,316  08 

6,174  08 

4,478  88 

66148 

1,848  58 

5,06181 

6,419  18 

588  78 

1,754  00 

4,679  88 

5,247  17 

613  55 

1,758  00 

8,076  08 

4,9.U04 

607  64 

8,684  45 

8,806  76 

1,668  00 

887  84 

8,888  60 

4,804  86 

8,849  65 

473  41 

2,996  74 

3,938  87 

8,583  64 

385  99 

1,581  88 

4,883  64 

4,608  98 

579  84 

8,676  96 

near  and 
meaL 


$179  81 
1,888  63 
1,648  85 
8,760  08 
8,270  80 
1,879  85 
2,863  72 
8,280  88 
8,85141 
2,804  03 
1,888  04 
1,153  88 
1,104  68 
790  31 
986  63 


Orooerlea. 


$708  07 
1,786  73^ 
1,006  21 
2,322  90 
2,488  26 
2^19  79 
2,625  78 
2,509  0» 
1,904  96 
1,800  66 
1^7  80 
1,062  20 
1,46107 

887  26 
1,148  96 


*  For  nine  months  from  Oct.  1, 1886,  to  June  80, 1887. 
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e€tchyedr  since  the  institution  opened. 


Hoipttal. 


Ltghto. 


$126  15 
282  94 
1»6U 
»4  28 
104  OB 
86  84 
4S»Si 
23011 
134  07 
200  83 
303  58 
457  75 
8U08 
180  80 
268  58 


11,002  84 


739  40 
1,026  31 
U62  50 

884  70 
1,062  07 

960  65 
1,946  36 

360  96 
84  40 

84187 

288  71 

80113 


Meat  and 
flflh. 


$205  64 
1,625  49 
1,860  35 
1,449  86 
1,266  35 
1,519  65 
1,715  32 
1,706  66 
1,608  24 
1,838  87 
1,628  78 
1,196  68 
1,168  «l 
777  99 
1,060  14 


Mlsoell*- 
neons. 


Officers 
and  em- 
ployes. 


1309  21 
95158 
970  78 
1,289  42 
1,697  92 
1,520  44 
1,075  90 
1,867  70 
1,586  98 
1,884  68 
2,160  74 
2,813  27 
8,524  04 
1,86812 
8,772  82 


$4,168  08 

10,684  40 

10,006  46 

11,994  81 

18,12148 

12,242  93 

10,268  74 

9,035  82 

7,958  18 

9,968  68 

10,184  80 

10,417  16 

10,966  19 

7,758  72 

10,471  76 


Printing, 

stationery 

and  poat- 

Kepalrt. 

$114  48 

$207  67 

137  48 

164  06 

268  10 

285  27 

26185 

170  85 

278  06 

808  94 

244  00 

752  62 

808  88 

1,514  74 

218  38 

1,004  15 

200  04 

1,699  99 

828  41 

1,890  42 

477  67 

5,710  17 

465  84 

6,0B2  19 

479  76 

4,305  18 

868  30 

1,518  38 

092  00 

1,888  61 

1 

School. 


VeKetoblea 
and  frnlta. 


$106  31 
16018 
306  44 

822  08 
278  88 
202  80 
1,011  82 
1,916  96 
1,687  89 
1,789  05 
1,705  18 
1,840  94 
1,675  40 
1,846  78 
1,701  27 


$249  84 
820  81 
822  66 
515  60 
330  89 

413  66 
742  64 
891  75 

1,145  15 
554  66 
478  75 
477  99 
31123 

414  58 
78819 


BCllk. 


$196  77 

984  77 

796  72 

862  29 

1,006  61 

1,802  06 

1,408  07 

914  97 

684  42 

296  00 

49  13 

73*89 


stock. 


$178  75 
65  80 
99  80 
92  60 
86  00 


480 


781  87 
120  00 
116  00 
968  80 


70  00 
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Table  Q.—Number  received 


1874. 

1874-6. 

1876-6. 

1876-7. 

1877-8. 

1878-8. 

1919-SO. 

Counties. 

1 

1 
2 

s 

2 
8 

■' 

^ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

« 

Alcona 

Allegan v 

2 

2 

4 

2 
8 

4 

1 

1 

7 

4 

Alpena - 

Antrim 

1 
2 
2 

Barry 

1 

1 

I 
1 
1 
8 
10 
2 

2 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

Bay 

1 

8 

•"*"  ^ 

Benzie 

Berrien......  ..._ 

7 

8 

10 

6 

8 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

7 

4 

6 
8 

2 

1 

4 
2 
4 
8 
2 

2 
4 

1 

a 

8 

1 
1 

6 

1 

2 
1 

6 
6 
6 

2 
1 

7 

Branch . 

2 

Oalhonn 

2 

Oass 

1 

2 

Oheboy  GTOkA 

1 

Chippewa 

Clare 

' 

Clinton 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Crawford 

Delta 

2 

8 

Baton - 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

6 

1 

Emmet 

Genesee 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

8 

4 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

8 

8 

6 

2 

Grand  Traverse. 

Gratiot 

1 

4 
2 

1 

2 
2 

2 

HUlsdale 

1 

1 

8 
8 
2 

1 
8 

1 

1 

Honshton 

8 

8 

3 
5 

2 

3 

Hnron 

2 

Ingham 

4 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

« 

1 

2 
2 

4 

2 

1 

Ionia  

8 

1 

Iosco 

1 

Iron 

•  Isabella 

2 
8 

4 

2 

2 
5 

4 

1 
1 
2 

Jackson 

4 

8 

8 
2 

1 
2 

2 
8 

1 

2 
2 

I 

2 

6 

2 

'     2 

Kalamazoo 

Kftllsftflkfv ...... 

Kent 

7 
2 

1 
2 

0 

6 

1 

2 

0 

4 

8 

18 

6 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

1 

1 

2 

1 
8 

1 
8 

Lapeer 

1 
6 

8 

2 
2 

2 

1 

4 

1 
2 

8 
8 

8 

1 

2 
1 

Lenawee 

1 

4 
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from,  each  county. 


1880-L 

1881-2. 

1882-8. 

1888-4. 

1884r^. 

1886-6. 

1886-7*. 

1887-8. 

Totale 

I. 

• 

o 

0 

* 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

• 
• 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

■ 

m 

s 

o 

1 

40 
10 

2 
26 

• 

24 
1 

68 
68 
64 
48 
14 
2 
1 

17 

4 

4 

46 

8 

46 

6 

20 

89 

11 

10 

88 

24 

9 

2 
17 
10 

8 
16 
13 

32 
22 
40 
22 
9 

2 
12 

19 

9 
20 

8 
12 
18 
10 

4 
18 

6 

3 

1 

8 
84 
12 

6 
54^ 

2 
12 
26 
84 

3 

1 

— 

8 

2 



5 
2 

3 

3 

8 
2 

2 
8 



1 

2 

1 

4 
2 

1 

2 

67 
20 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1- 

5 

1 

1 
8 

4 

6 
2 

5 

9 
4 

8 

1 
1 

1 

1 

42 

— 

1 

4 

87 

1 

2 

8 
3 

4 
4 

• 

2 
2 

3 
2 

1 
1 

6 

1 
1 
1 
8 
2 

8 
8 
1 

9 
3 
4 

6 
8 

2 
4 

5 

1 

8 
6 
8 
2 

1 
8 

4 
4 

2 
6 
6 

1 
3 

2 

8 
6 

1 

8 
6 

4 
8 

2 
2 
8 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
9 

1 
1 
2 
3 

86 
80 
94 

4 

1 
I 

1 

66 
28 

2 

2 

4 

1 
2 

3 



1 

1 

2 

— - 

— 

8 

2 

1 

1 
4 
2 
6 
8 
8 

1 
8 

«  «  «»M  W« 

1 

1 

29 
4 

4 

1 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 
4 

2 
6 

2 

6 

2 

3 
2 
8 
2 
1 
1 

4 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

1 

4 

2 
2 

1 
8 
2 

66 
17 

7 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 
1 
6 

2 
1 

66 

1 
3 

1 
8 

1 
4 
8 

18 

2 
2 

1 

8 
6 

1 
5 

4 
4 

2 

1 

82 
67 

21 

1 

1 
2 
4 

2 

1 
6 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

14 

8 

4 
6 

8 
1 

4 

2 

46 

1 



4 

«  «  «  w 

1 



20 

B 

1 

8 

1 

1 

12 

■ 

1 

2 
4 

1 

6 

14 
6 

12 

1 
3 

1 
6 

5 

7 
7 

2 
3 

1 

11 

3 

6 

2 

4 
1 

18 
74 
66 

1 
116 

6 
14 
83 
60 

26 

4 
8 

4 

6 

2 
1 

5 
6 

1 

5 
2 

4 
1 

6 

4 

2 

108 

67 

6 

1 

6 

8 

8 

16 
3 

8 

21 

4 

9 

6 

18 

4 

170 

7 

2 

2 

1 

7 

1 
4 

4 
6 
8 

6 

1 
5 

1 
1 
6 

8 
3 
8 

1 
4 
2 

1 
7 
1 

1 

26 

2 

2 

1 

2 

6 
2 

7 
7 

1 
3 

60 

10 

10 

3 

106 

•  For  nine  months  only— from  October  1, 1886,  to  Jaly  1, 1887. 
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•  Tablb  Q^Cantinued. 


1874. 

187^. 

1876-6. 

1876-7. 

18n-8.  . 

1878-9. 

187IM0. 

Ooonties. 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

• 

LiTlngston 

1 

1 

1 
6 
2 

2 

1 

4 

8 

Manlfltaa 

6 
2 

1 

8 

1 

Marquette....... 

Mason 

Meoosta 

6 

8 

6 
2 

1 

2 

6 
2 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

^f  AimmlnAA 

Midland 

5 

2 

2 

8 

1 

lVT1fif«a.iikaa 

HKftntt^A 

, 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

8 

2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

4 
2 

iutiu ruo  ....a-.... 

Montcalm 

Mnskegon 

Newaygo 

OA.1r1n.nd 

2 
2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 
1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

Oaaaha. 

1 

OffARiAW 

Ontonagon. 

OscAola 

2 
2 

1 
2 

•      1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

OtjIACPO 

1 

Ot.fjLVTA. 

2 
8 

1 

8 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
8 

1 

PresquelBle 

RfLfHnnw 

8 

2 

2 

8 

1 

HaniliLO 

fl  a1)  AaI  iWAft. 

Shlawaaaee 

St.  Clair 

1 
8 
5 
2 

3 

2 

2 

8 
4 

4 

2 

8 
8 

1 
2 
1 
8 
2 

I 

1 
1 
2 
5 

2 
2 

1 
2 

8 
2 

1 
7 
1 

1 
2 

2 
2 
2 
8 

St.  Joseph 

Tnaeola 

8 

1 

4 
1 

Van  Bnren 

1 
8 
8 

2 

1 

6 
8 
8 

1 

108 

2 

1 

2 
6 

1 

I 
1 

64 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

8 

8 

4 

10 
1 

2 

6 

IVATfnrd 

118 

47 

88 

68 

Totals.. 

68 

68 

64 

88 

106 

88 

114 

M 
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Table  f^Continued. 


1880-1. 

2881-2. 

18R2-8. 

1888-4. 

1884-6. 

1886-6. 

1886-7.* 

1887-8. 

Totals. 

■ 

m 

n 

• 

1 

i 

1 

n 

2 

1 

1 

• 

•a 

O 

1 

■8 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

n 

• 

8 

1 

2 

4 

1 

14 

8 

18 

9 

84 

80 

28 

12 

15 

1 

16 

88 

86 

26 

21 

10 

1 

6 

16 

1 

18 

2 

40 

1 

2 

81 

26 

28 

21 

48 

88 

101 

11 

6 

2 

7 

6 

19 

12 

12 

7 

6 

4 

10 

16 

14 

9 

8 

5 

2 

2 

9 

8 

2 

24 

18 
18 
18 
16 
28 
18 
86 
8 

10 

2 
1 
1 

1 
8 

«  M»* 

1 
1 

2 
2 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 
1 

2 

1 

26 

2 

2 
8 

1 
2 
2 

8 
4 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 

14 

8 

2 
8 
1 
2 

1 

1 
2 
I 
2 

1 
5 
2 

1 

4 

2 
8 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

8 
6 
6 

1 
1 

68 

2 

1 
8 
2 

1 
8 

1 
2 

42 
85 
19 

20 

1 
2 
2 
2 
8 

8 

6 

1 

6 

8 

11 

1 
2 

2 
8 
8 

2 

1 
8 
0 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

8 
8 
2 
8 
8 

1 
2 

2 

1 

26 

1 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 
4 

1 

4 

2 

4B 
40 
85 

4 

2 
2 

2 

29 

1  

8 

J 

15 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

r 
1 

1 

1 

26 

1 



1 

1 

4 

1 

1 
2 
4 

1 
2 
1 

21 

4 

5 

8 

6 

1 

2 

-.-. 

4 

2 

8 

4 

6 

2 

1 

1 

64 
1 

1 

1 

..*• 

1 

4 

2 

8 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 
2 
5 
6 
10 

1 
2 

1 

1 

4 

2 
8 
1 

2 
8 

8 
2 

11 
4 
1 
4 

8 
2 

6 
2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
4 
1 

10 
1 

1 

8 

1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
1 

69 

49 
48 

8 

1 ...... 

46 

8 
6 

1 

5 
11 

8 
10 

2 

8 

4 
2 
8 

8 
4 

1 

16 
6 

1 

1 
8 

86 

1 

8 

8 

71 
61 

6 

186 

1 

1 
61 

14 

48 

100 

51 

97 

68 

06 

89 

106 

188 

181 

91 

*122 

♦68 

125 

1674 

888 

2512 

*For  nine  months  only— from  Oct,  1, 1886,  to  July  1, 1887. 
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Table    l.—Shoiving  work  done  for  past  tv>o  years.  Number  received,  indentured^ 

adopted,  marriea,  etc. 


Faoto  Reported. 


"NTimhftr  rAAAivAd  -!  ^^  o'^®'  ^^  Probate  Court. 
Numt)er  reowvod  ^  Rotnmed  from  homes 


ti 


ii 
ft 


indentured 


j  For  first  time 

(  Relndentares 

on  trial  at  the  close  of  each  year. 


adopted, 
married . 


At  the  School . 


««<»  Ilk' home. 

declared  self-sapporting. 


restored  to  parents 

returned  to  counties  from  which  they  came. 

who  have  become  of  age 

remaining  in  the  School  June  80 


*  1886-87. 


1887-88. 


180  { 
90l 

147  { 
96t 


U 


270 

244 
88 

18 
2 

6 

24 

87 

24 

8 

218 


194) 

180  r 

1841 

117  r 


i\ 


824 

802 
120 

26 
6 

6 

81 

40 
82 

4 
186 


Totals. 


874  { 
220) 
83L) 
216  f 


u 


694 
646 


38 

S 

U 
106 

77 
66 

IZ 


*FoT  nine  months  only— from  Oct.  1, 1886,  to  July  1, 1887. 

Table  S, —Show lag  disposition  of  all  children  received  since  the  school  opened. 


Facts  Reported. 


Number  received  for  fifteen  years 

subject  to  visitation,  June  80, 1888 

adopted  by  proceedings  in  Probate  Court... 
married 

who  have  died  at  the  School  and  in  bomee. 


tk 
t« 


»t 


it 
ti 
it 
it 
it 


declared  self-supporting 

restored  to  parents  

returned  to  counties  from  which  they  came 

who  have  become  of  age ^ 

belonging  (children  present  and  on  trial)  June  80, 1886. 


Totals. 


Namlw 
reoelrM. 


2,612 


Howdla- 
poMdof. 


878 
188 


84 


2,612 


810 
3Q» 
140 


2,612 


Table  9. — Record  of  children  indentured  since  the  school  opened. 


Facts  Reported. 


Number  of  children  indentured 

on  indenture  subject  to  visitation,  June  80, 1883. 
on  trial  "  "  "      "     "  . 

adopted  by  proceedings  in  Probate  Court 

married 

who  have  died 

declared  self-supporting 

restored  to  parents 

returned  to  the  counties  from  which  they  came . 

who  have  become  of  age 

returned  to  and  remaining  in  the  School 


it 


it 


it 


ft 


it 


it 


it 


it 


it 


Namber 
Inden- 
tnred. 


1,886 


Totals. 


1,886 


Howdls' 
poaed  of. 


878 
40 

lis 

86 
24 

267 
214 
140 
140 
21 

1,885 
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Table    lO.-^DaUy  number  hdongiag  (children  present  and  on  trial)  for  the  year  {9 

month^  ending  June  30,  1887, 


Day. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

Jima. 

1 

317 
818 
818 
817 
814 

311 
814 
bl6 
816 
315 

314 
815 
814 
814 
812 

812 
812 
811 
816 
317 

818 
819 
816 
316 
814 

818 
312 
818 
815 
815 
815 

316 
814 
818 
814 
315 

812 
812 
809 
806 
302 

802 
804 
808 
8(Ki 
801 

800 
8U0 
800 
800 
298 

288 
297 
300 
801 

298 

208 
302 
802 
802 
808 

801 
800 
803 
803 
808 

804 
804 
308 
807 
809 

808 
806 
806 
811 
312 

814 
814 
815 
815 
815 

818 
820 
820 
820 
820 

8!0 
819 
819 
819 
819 
.819 

819 
819 
818 
814 
814 

814 
817 
315 
815 
815 

319 
818 
817 
817 
817 

817 
816 
816 
819 
819 

819 
821 
821 
818 
819 

822 
821 
820 
821 
821 
822 

819 
880 
828 
880 

880 
881 
882 
888 

881 

884 
884 
834 
884 
880 

881 
887 
834 
882 

883 

883 
330 
880 
826 
827 

828 
828 
826 

825 
825 
8^ 
828 
827 

327 
324 
824 
826 
827 

829 
828 
828 
381 
881 

881 
338 
887 
836 
886 

888 

836 
886 
887 
887 

^ 

888 

881 
882 
886 

889 

840 
889 
888 

888 
885 
885 
883 
888 

829 
828 
881 
880 
829 

880 
830 
328 
827 
888 

881 
829 
828 

828 
828 

828 
880 
881 
831 
881 

8S2 

3ri2 

831 
833 
888 

381 
382 
332 
829 
827 

825 
8:.'6 
826 
824 
834 

832 
821 
8:28 
828 
822 

822 
822 
818 
818 
817 

816 
816 
316 
8.6 
819 
818 

817 

8 

817 

8 

816 

4 

818 

5 

818 

6 

809 

7 

8U8 

8 

818 

9 

812 

10 

818 

11 

812 

12 

812 

18 : 

811 

14 

811 

16 

80(^ 

16 

307 

17  

808 

18 

808 

19 

808 

20 

807 

21 

808 

22 

206 

23 

296 

24 

298 

26 

801 

26 

801 

27 

297 

28 

298 

29 

296 

80 

296 

31 

815 

804 

812 

818 

880 

882 

888 

824 

807 

• 

Ayerage  daily  number  belonging  (children  present  and  on  trial)  for  the  year  (9  months),  819. 
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D.r. 

Jalj. 

Aig. 

Sopt 

Got. 

»... 

D«. 

Ju. 

Feb. 

U«. 

April 

MW. 

Jdh. 

1 

3H 

sas 

E 
is 
i 

Z8T 

»T 

1 

i 

a 
s 

sis 
an 

S 

AS 

1ST 

2ST 

a» 

zng 

2M 
30S 

8U6 

306 

1 

3M 

IS 

aoB 

i 

308 

1 

810 

sn 
aw 

s 

SDS 
M 

sot 

i 

307 

i 

3(K 

ao^i 

i% 

306 

808 

308 

308 

Hin 

.IIH 
BIT 

& 
il? 

Hi 

aoe 

308 

i 

307 

aoe 

sot 

is 

807 

IS! 

i 
i 

Dot 
SOB 

808 
0 

J 
1 

1 

308 

308 

i 

is 

SU 
13 

[4 
13 

S 

? 

i 

317 

i 

i 

888 

safi 

1 
g 

3M 

1 

i 

SO) 

i£ 

3iS 

s» 

3» 

310 
811 

i 

314 

828 

i 

sat 

s 
i 

1 

818 

1 
1 

38) 

318 

1 
!!! 

i 

i 

313 

1! 

313 
811 

1 

ii 

300 

i!i 

308 

a)T 

tin 
im 

g 

15 

an 

£:::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::: 

Ave 

J»l 

280 

m 

am 

311 

308 

310 

318 

3» 

3IT 

MB 

Arera^sdallr  nnmber  belonging  (ohlldreaprsaent  uid  on  trial}  tor  the  ysnr  endins  Jane  8D. 
1388,  ^^8. 

Tablr  13.— Sex,  color,  parentage,  etc,  of  children  reoeived  ainoe  eehoot  opened. 

MTtuli 


•  For  nine  noatbs  odIt— f  rom  Oct.  1, 1886,  to  July  1, 188T. 
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Table  19.^Present  Age  of  the  School 


Nnmber  between  £  and  8  yean  of  age . 
«»  M       8    **    4        **        *' 

»t  »»       4    **    5        '*        ** 

M  »       6    "    6        **        " 


1* 

M 

7 

»»    8 

it 

it 

kk 

t« 

8 

"    9 

k» 

kk 

M 

tt 

9 

"  10 

tt 

kt 

k» 

»k 

10 

"11 

»k 

Ik 

»t 

<» 

11 

"  12 

»t 

kk 

«« 

It 

12 

"  18 

i» 

kt 

t» 

»» 

18 

"14 

»» 

kk 

»k 

•  1 

14 

"  16 

»* 

kk 

»» 

»» 

16 

"  16 

»t 

kk 

kt 

»( 

16 

"  17 

Ik 

kk 

6 

18. 
U 
38 
17 

19 
81 
81 
16 
16 

6 
2 


Total. 


186 


Average  age. 


74-7 


Table  H.^Pte9ent  Standing  of  School, 


tk 


Number  In  the  Klnden^arten 

"       Ck)nneotlng  Department. 

readinic  from  the  chart 

In  first  reader 

in  second  reader 


<k 

kk 
kk 
kk 

kk 

«k 

kk 
*k 
kk 

M 

kk 

tk 
kk 


kk 


kk 


In  third  reader 

writing  In  copy  book 

able  to  write  letters  ■ 

Btudyiogoral  numbers 

able  to  add  practical  examples. 


able  to  subtract  practical  examples 

able  to  multiply         "  "        

able  to  divide  "  "        

knowing  the  multiplication  table  through  the  6'8 

kk  kk  kk  kk  kk  kl       im, 


DTs. 


studving  primary  arithmetic. 

"      oral  language 

oral  geography 

primary  geography. 


tk 
kk 


46 
82 
86 
42 


12 
80 
40 
118 
66 

66 
26 
20 
26 

17 

40 

118 

74 

12 


Table  l^.—Text  Books. 


Readers— Appleton^s,  Barnes*,  Butler*s,  Interstate,  and  NormaL 
Ajrlthmetic— Wentworth  and  Reed*8. 
Geographies—MitohelPs  and  Swinton^s. 
Ck>py  Books— Payson,  Dunton  and  Scribner^s. 
Number  Tablets—Potter,  Knight,  Ainsworth  A  Co*s. 
Language  Tablets— 


tk 


kt 


kk 


tt 
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Table  XQ.—Shounng  the  ages  of  all  children  when  received  at  the  SchooL 


Tears. 

1874. 

187& 

1876 

1877. 

1878 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

18RR. 

1884 

1886. 

6 
12 
14 
19 

17 

20 
27 
20 
21 
24 

6 

1886. 

1887.» 

1888. 

Totals 

2  to  8 

16 
18 
16 
82 
26 

88 
87 
86 
21 
87 

2 

7 
18 
11 
20 
14 

17 
28 
20 
26 
24 

12 
11 
18 
21 
28 

18 
19 
20 
24 
28 

41 

8  to  4. 

4to6 

2 
6 

14 
11 

28 
24 
15 
12 
17 

19 

12 

6 

"12 

8 

6 

19 

8 

8 

12 

6 
6 
7 

1 

92 
9 

1? 

16 

18 
18 
26 
16 
20 

12 
6 
2 
1 

161 
8X 

1 

4 

6 

18 

7 
16 
16 

9 
12 

6 

4 
8 
1 

97 

8X 

6 
18 
14 

9 

16 
27 
26 
14 
16 

12 

4 

6 
2 

10 

7 

11 
12 
18 
11 
16 

13 
6 
1 

12 

8 

17 

17 

21 
27 
20 
28 
16 

6 

1 

7 
14 
16 
21 

15 
16 
16 
18 
12 

4 

7 

9 

18 

»i 

28 
26 

16 
11 
20 

4 

1 

10 
12 
19 
11 

18 
24 

17 
21 
14 

8 

1 

16 
24 

88 
26 

88 
46 
82 
41 
23 

12 

120 
166 

6  to  8 

6  to  7 

7to8 

8lo9 

9  to  10 

10  to  11 

11  to  12 

12  to  13 

268 
238 

287 
866 
8D4 
276 

284 

m 

18  to  14  -. 

41 

14  to  16 

18 

16  to  16 

8 

100 

S7i 

160 
7X 

168 

1% 

187 

7K 

150 
7X 

290 
7H 

Totals 

106 

151 

194 

272 

*t80 

194 

2^12 

Average  age. 

844> 

7  8-5 

tH 

71-6 

7X 

7 

SH 

*For  nine  months  only— from  Oct.  1, 1886,  to  July  1, 1887. 


Table  No.  n.Showing  Number  of  Months'  Detention  of  Children  in  the  SchooL 


Mot. 

No. 
1 

Mot. 

No. 

Moi. 

No. 

Hoc. 

No. 

Mot. 

No. 

Mot. 

No. 

Mot. 

No. 

Mot. 

No. 

106 

88 

1 

68 

8 

66 

6 

48 

6 

81 

8 

19 

16 

7 

57 

104 

1 

81 

2 

06 

7 

64 

6 

42 

11 

80 

12 

18 

19 

6 

84 

100 

1 

80 

1 

06 

6 

68 

5 

41 

4 

29 

10 

17 

87 

5 

106 

98 

1 

79 

1 

64 

2 

58 

6 

40 

12 

28 

7 

16 

84 

4 

108 

93 

1 

78 

8 

08 

6 

51 

11 

89 

11 

27 

10 

16 

86 

8 

169 

92 

2 

77 

8 

02 

2 

50 

4 

88 

10 

26 

22 

14 

88 

2 

151 

91 
89 
88 

7 
2 

4 

76 
78 

72 

1 
1 
4 

01 
00 
60 

8 
6 
8 

49 
48 

47 

6 
12 
14 

87 
86 
86 

8 
14 
11 

26 
24 
28 

18 
17 
82 

18 
12 
11 

86 
60 
87 

1 
Less) 
than  oD«> 
month.  ) 

155 
189 

86 

1 

71 

8 

68 

8 

46 

7 

84 

12 

22 

88 

10 

88 

84 

1 

70 

8 

67 

8 

45 

7 

83 

6 

21 

16 

9 

89 

88 

1 

00 

6 

66 

6 

44 

11 

88 

12 

20 

86 

8 

68 

Totals 

28 

61 

102 

196 

812 

601 

808 

1,666 

Average  time  of  detention  14  months.   Average  time  of  detention  in  1884, 80  months. 
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Table  IS.—Showing  Mortality  atiihe  School  and  Causes  of  Death. 


Causes  of  Death. 

i 

§ 

1-1 
1 

i 

• 

So 

• 

• 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

7 

i 

8 

^9 

^ 

i 

1 

Diohtheiia 

6 

18 

Pneumonia ..,,  , r. 

8 
2 

1 

.... 

- 



1 

1 

. — 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

8 

Taberonlar  meningitis — 

8 

Scarlet  fever - - 

2 
2 

1 

8 

OOTti*^Tnptton --     - 

1 

8 

Rrain  fever ^,-t    --- 

2 

LnnflT  fever... -.. . .—  ---... 

2 

1 
1 

2 

Measles - ..--,^- 

Measles  and  scarlet  fever 

Oomrevtion  of  bowels 

1 

TnflampiatioTi  of  1v>wa1«i  _    

1 

«    M«   « 



1 

Congestion  of  lungs 

1 

Oonflreative  chlU... ....... . 

1 

m  s«  • 

• 

C'DileDsy -- 

1 
1 

■^Ir ***'*»■'*  «..«..««..--.--.  ......  ...... 

...A 

Dronsv.. ......_.......-.... ........ 

1 





Diabetes  and  an  injury 

1 

TvDboid  fever....... ......... 

1 

Chronic  suDDuration.......... 

1 

1 

2 

AbocMis  of  the  cerebellnTn .-- 

5 

8 

19 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

8 

4 

4 

♦1 

Totalff 

ST 

*  For  nine  months  only— from  Oct.  1, 1888,  to  July  1, 1887. 
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Tablb  19.— iVamet  of  the  County  Agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Correcttans  and  Chari- 
ties who  have  been  appointed  to  date  to  find  homes  for  the  children,  and  to  look  after 
those  indentured. 


Ck>imt7. 


Aloona 

Alpena 

Alleean 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhonn 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan. 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford. 

Delta 

Katon 

Sxnmet..  ••••••••••••......• 

Oenesee 

Oladwln ► 

Orand  Traverae 

Qratlot .— 

HUIsdale^ 

Hoaghton 

Huron. 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella. 

Isle  Royal.'* 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska.. 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Iiai>eer 

Leelanaw.. 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette 

Mason. 

Mecosta 

Menominee. 

Midland 

Missaukee.* 

Monroe 

Montcalm. 

Montmorency 

Muskegon. 

Newaygo 

Oakland 


Name  of  Agent. 


Chas.  P.  Revnoldfl 

James  J.  Potter 

S.  8.  Dryden 

J.W.Davis 

James  J.  Decker 

Robt.  R.  Williams.... 

C.  H.  Van  Arman 

Albert  MUler 

W.A.  Belts 

Thos.  Mars , 

J.  Clark  Pierce 

A.  O.  Hyde 

Chai.  Larzelere 

John  8.  Dixon 

Jacob  Walton 

Robt.  N.  Adams 

W.  A.  Carpenter 

Wm.  H.  Faxon , 

J.  O.Hadley 

John  W.  McNaughton. 

David  B.  Hale 

Hiram  Parker 

Geo.  H.  Turiicr 

Dr.  EL  E.  Finch 

Henry  E.  8teward 

Darius  Reed 

Dr.  John  W.  Falley  .. 
Dr.  Reuben  H.  Osborn. 

John  Maywood 

Dr.  J.H.Welllng8 

John  H.  Van  Ness 

C*eo.  L.  Cornville 

Cyrus  E.  Russell 

Frederick  A.  Kennedy 

Jerome  T.Cobb 

DavidP.  Beebe 

Jno.  W.  Holcomb 

Dr.  A.  F.  Jennings 

John  W.  Nichoson 

Francis  McElroy 

Moses  C.  Cate 

Hartwell  8.  Russell. ... 

N.T.Kirk 

Andrew  Foley 

Thomas  Dawson 

Wesley  B.  Horton 

M.  F.  O'Donnell 

Dr.  Geo.  G.  Northrup.. 
I.  H.  McCoUum 

Charles  B.  Mosher 

J.  W.  Bird 

J.  C.  Townsend.. 

Geo.  W.  A.  Armitage. 

Jos.  M.  Fuller 

W.  L.  Leach 

James  Snow 

Samuel  W.  Peterson... 
Daniel  C.  Jacokes 


Address. 


HarrisvllleL 
Alpena. 
Allegan. 
Elk  Rapids. 
Omer. 

L^Anse. 
Hastings. 
Bay  City. 
Beozonia. 
Berrien  Centre* 

Coldwater. 

MarshalL 

Dowagiac 

Charlevoix. 

Cheboygan. 

Sault  Ste.  Marf  e, 

Farwell. 

Ovid. 

Grayling. 

Escanaba. 

Eaton  RapldB. 
Petoskey. 
Flint. 
Gladwin. 
Traverse  City. 

Alma. 
HiUsdale. 
Calumet. 
Bad  Axe. 
Lansing. 

Ionia. 

Tawas  City. 
Mt.  Pleasant. 

Jackson. 

Schoolcraft. 
Kalkaska. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Central  Mine. 
Baldwin. 

Lapeer. 
Solon. 
Adrian. 
HowelL 
St.  Ignace. 

Memphis. 
Manistee. 
St.  James. 
Marquette. 
Ludlngton. 

Big  Rapids. 

Menominee. 

MidUnd. 

Monroe. 

Greenville. 

Atlanta. 

Muskegon. 

Lake. 

Pontiac 


*  No  agent  at  present. 
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Table  10.— Continued. 


County. 

Name  of  Agent. 

Address. 

Owwiim,  ■■.■■-■■■^..r. -  T 

Caleb  Davis,  Jr 

Mears. 

OffMIHAW        ..--_ .----      

Allan  H.  Roee 

Ch  archill. 

Ontoaaflpon  .....................^-  -. 

Alfred  Meads 

Ontonagon. 

OflflAOlik...  .......................    

Her^kfi^h  Brown    ^..    .  .^ 

Evart. " 

Oflooda 

R.  H.  Fosdlck 

Mio. 

Otseeo. - .— — -— . 

Thomas  Carney 

Gaylord. 
Holland  City. 

Ottawa^.. ..—.>..... ....—.-—  .---.- 

Henry  D.  Post 

Preaaue  IsIb.. ................... ...--••» 

Edwutl  Erskhie 

Rosers  Citv. 

TtoflConnDOii ............ -.....^.T 

W.  B.  Orcntt 

RoSCOm  man . 

RiMrinaw 

John  Barter « 

Dr.  A.  M.  Oldfleld 

Sonth  Saginaw. 

licxington. 

Manlstfque. 

Coninna. 

Sanilao ............................. 

Schoolcraft..-.-.—  -.-—--..--..-—----— 

Wright  E.  Clark 

8hiawMfl99-.v    .      

Wm.  A.  Fraser 

St.Clatr. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Doyle --- 

Doyle. 

St.  JofleDh........ ......... -.— .- 

Franklin  Wells 

r!nn<ftantine. 

ToBCola ~ 

Rev.  Ohas.  B.  Mills.. 

Mayville. 

Van  Buran... -..-... .—...- .......— 

W.  W.  Hodge 

Sonth  Haven. 

WfiAht8nAW 

D.  B.  Greene 

Ypdilanti. 

Jno.  Hosmer 

Detroit. 

Wexford 

Elmer  C.  Lewijt 

Cadillac. 
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Table    dO.  — Productions  of  Labor  in  Various  Departments. 

Pboductionb  of  Faak  and  Cost  of  Samb,  Prisbntbd  nr  AoooRDAiroR  with  Sionov  4,  Act 

206,  Laws  of  1881. 


Products. 


26  tons  of  hay ®  $8  00 


10  bushels  peas 

70  bunches  onions 

188      **       radishes... 
48        *'       asparagus 


61        *'       pie  plant.. 

98  lbs.  tallow 

1.868  qts.  strawberries 

106  Ibe.  greens 

117     "   lettuce 


1,481  "  beef.... 
6,021  "  pork... 
44,670  Qts.  milk. 
3 calves  sold.... 


127  lbs.  hides 

20O  blackberry  roots . 

Senrioesof  boar 

buU 


00 
05 
06 
06 

06 
02 
06 
06 
06 

06 
06 
08^ 
100 

07 
01 


1887.* 


»t 


t4 


Totel 

Total  amount  charged  to  farm  and 
bam 


$908  00 

10  00 

860 

690 

240 

805 
196 
11148 
625 
685 

88  86 

261  06 

1,668  45 

800 

889 
200 
100 
600 


$2,28164 
1,60128 


Net  value. 


$080  86 


Products. 


II  bushels  rye ^|0  60 

82  bunches  pie  plant 06 

7  tons  straw 5  00 

9Jm  b<Us.  com  stalics 08 

878  bushels  oats. 28 

22       •*         com 76 

6  **         string  beans 1 00 

20)^    "         peas 00 

101     •*         potatoes 80 

68       "         onions 66 

18      »•         parsnips 90 

720  bunches  radishes 06 

7  bushels  vegetable  oysters..  140 

669     "       beeu 60 

9iH    "      carrots   20 

18       »«       tumips 80 

1«9     •*       apples. 48 

80  lbs.  tallow 02 

190  "    hides 06 

5  bushels  Dears 1  OO 

III  bunches  asparagus 06 

249  lbs.  lettuce 06 

628  "   grapes 08 

22  bushels  tomatoes 1  26 

14^     *'       cucumbers 2  26 

5bbL4.cider 160 

1^.40  qts.  strawberries 10 

167     ^*    raspberries 10 

258  Hubbard  squashes 06 

188  qts.  blackberries 10 

24  heads  cauliflower 06 

80H  doz.  summer  squashes ...  07 

1  bushel  crabappples 

705  melons 09ii 

COB  pumpkins 08 

779  heads  cabbage 06 

846    lbs.  veal WH 

2»e70J!f*'   beef 06 

4,648    "    pork» 06 

66,916qts.  milk 03H 

816  lbs.  greens 06 

16  bushels  sweet  potatoes 1  26 

Services  of  boar 

176  blackberry  plants 01 

Total 

Total  am*t  charged  to  farm  and 
bam ^ 

Net  value 


1888. 


$5  60 

4  10 

86  00 

82  60 

106  84 

16  60 
600 
18  46 
80  80 
20  68 

16  20 
86  00 

980 
884  50 

685 

640 
68  87 

160 

1140 

600 

665 
19  82 
12  66 
27  60 


760 

114  00 

16  70 

1290 

18  80 

120 

212 

80 

66  97 

609 

88  95 

88  42 

1M28 

272  58 

1,967  08 

15  80 

20  00 

200 

176 


$3,708  48 


$i;nii8 


*  For  nine  months  only. 
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Tablb  30.— Continued.— P/x>diic^io?w  of  Labor  in  various  deparimenU. 

Sbwing  Room. 


Articles  Made. 

♦1887 

64 
88 
76 
48 

16 

188 

730 

8 

9 

189 

9 

18 

18 

16 

100 
90 
19 
84 
86 

151 
883 

1888 

186 
840 
883 
868 
48 

108 

806 

1064 

38 

18 

51 
4 

88 
5 

13 

818 

418 

4 

71 

53 

184 

878 

58 

..... 

7 

81 

93 

854 

476 

61 

10 
60 

"2 

TotaL 

Articles  Made. 

♦1887 
6 

1888 

80 

1 
8 

40 
47 
54 
85 
9 

90 
14 
80 
48 
1 

8 
8 
4 

16 

7 

18 
6 
6 

8 

1 

4 
1 
1 

16 
6 

1 

1 

1 

89 

16 

Total. 

•Girla*  dresses - 

8S0 
828 
ai8 
310 
43 

184 

489 

1,814 

40 

87 

190 
13 
94 
17 
89 

318 

606 

83 

93 

89 

875 

601 
58 

I 
8 

9 
44 

186 
814 
715 

68 

83 

50 

8 

8 

Holders ........ 

35 

**     %piion9 , 

Coffee  boiler  cover 

1 

*'     waists 

Uarpets . ..— . 

3 

83 
45 
58 
45 

1 

33 
7 

17 
84 

6 

"     drawers.---.... -.— . 

Repaired. 
Girls'  dresses.................... 

"     chemises 

"     skirts 

78 

Nightdresses - 

**     aprons...... .............. 

98 

Handkerchiefs - 

"     waists...... 

106 

Wram 

"     drawers 

"     chemises.............. 

80 

'STards  ruffllnfir ...--——..—— 

10 

Boys*  waists - 

"     skirts 

188 

•*    dresses 

"     night  dressos-. ........... 

81 

*•    aprons 

»•      P-lniLkf          ,     ,      . 

87 

"     skirts 1 

"     hoods 

66 

**     pants 

"     hats 

1 

"    drawers. -.4.... - 

**     san  bonnets ........... 

8 

"    shirte 

**     mittens  -  - 

8 

Baby     "     

"     leflTidngfi.. r... 

4 

Diapers 

Boys'  pants 

9 

8 

87 
8 

15 
8 
1 

4 

8 

85 

Suspenders ....... , 

**      coats... 

15 

-Sheets 

"      shirts 

"      snsnenders.. . ....... 

89 

Pillowslips 

9 

"     ticks 

"      vests... 

81 

Tick  cover 

1 

"      caps 

•*      collars 

10 

'Ootton  mAttresnes 

8 

Hed  spreads. 

8 

83 

93 

60 

889 

11 

18 

9 

8 

1 

Table  cloths - 

8 

Table  cloths 

Onrtains 

4 

Napkins 

Clothe**  bass. 

1 

Bibs 

Carpets 

15 

31 

Towels 

Grain  bass — .— 

6 

ITf  ft^^hen  ApTons 

Pillow  SllDS.... 

8 
1 

1 
188 

8 

rHning  room  aprons 

Mattresses .... ......... .... 

8 

Ourtalns 

Bedspreads... 

8 

Jelly  bags .„.  .    ..... 

Bed  ticks 

811 

Ice  bng^. :....:..::.:-::: 

Blankets 

16 

Tablb  20. — Continued. 
Shoe  Shop. 


Pairs  boots  repaired. 
Pain  shoes  repaired. 


♦1887. 


685 


1888. 


840 


ToUl. 


1,475 


Ijoares  bread. 
B&Bcnit 


Table  20.— Continued. 
Bakbbt. 


♦1887. 

1888. 

86,184 
64,680 

48,096 
76,860 

ToUI. 


79,888 
180,780 


♦  For  nine  months  only. 
6 
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Table  2l.-^Dietary. 


Bbmaktasi. 

II              ^ 

Moodsy. 

ToMday. 

Wadiie»l*j. 

Tbunday. 

Friday. 

Baiarday. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

Milk. 

Milk. 

Biilk. 

MUk. 

Milk. 

Milk. 

Bfillk. 

Meat  Gravy. 

Meat  Gravy. 

Meat  Gravy. 

Meat  Gravy. 

Meat  Gravy. 

Hash. 

Meat 

Gravy. 
Rloe. 

Oat  Meal. 

Homdny. 

Oat  Meal. 

Hominy. 

Oat  Meal. 

Oat  Meal. 

Sugar. 

Sugar. 

Sugar. 

Sugar. 

Sugar. 

Sugar. 

Sugar. 

DnnrBB. 


Bread. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

Mashed 

Potatoes. 
Cream 

Gravy. 
Cold  meat. 

Pickles. 

PoUtoes. 

Vegetable 

Soup. 
Onions. 

Pickles. 

Potatoes. 
Pot-pie. 
Meat. 
Cabbage. 

Mashed 

PoUtoes. 
Meat  Gravy. 

Pork  and 

Beans 

Potatoes. 
Meat  Gravy. 
Meat. 
Turnips. 

Potatoes. 

Cabbage. 

Bean  Soup 

&  <  'rackers. 
OniODs. 

Potatoes. 

Tnmlpe. 

Pork  and  ^ 
Beans. 
Picklee. 

Pie  &  Fruit. 

Fruit. 

Fruit. 

Fruit. 

Fruit. 

Fruit. 

Fruit. 

SUPPKR. 


Bread. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

Bread. 

liUk. 

Milk. 

MUk. 

Milk. 

Milk. 

Milk. 

Milk. 

Cookies. 

Cookies. 

Cookies. 

Sauce. 

Biscuit  and 

Butter. 
Sauce. 

Mush. 
Sauce. 

Sauce. 

Biscuit  and 

Butter. 
Sauce.  ! 

Mush. 
Sauoe. 
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Tabuc  22,— Names  of  Officers  and  Employ^  with  salary  of  each, 
Prbssntkd  in  Agcobdanob  with  Act  No.  S06,  Laws  of  1881. 


Name. 


WeeleySean 

EUaF.  Ck>rwi]i. 

Nellie  Sean 

Sarah  D.  Fanons. 

liiicyO.  Rogers. 

Llda  J.  Nesbitt- 

Fannie  Raasell... 

Mattie  B.  Lyon 

Nettie  Cowling. 

Florence  C.  Mecbem 

8.  Lizzie  Guernsey. 

Susan  Sawyer 

H.  Amanda  HlUis 

Jennie  Hale 

Ines  Myers 

SneB.Peck 

Lnoelfa  E.  Staples 

Julia  £.  Ooodman 

Sarah  B.  Ooodman 

JanetteT.  DoagUty 

Estelle  E.  Anderson. 

Mate  E.  Ruffcom 

AnnaHae 

Bertha  Schnmacher. i 

Clara  Lawrence 

Lizzie  E.  Law 

Elleu  Miller 

Bessie  Linehan 

Lizzie  Woodhonse 

Nellie  Gratton 

Mary  Mallon. 

Sarah  Bryan t 

Maggie  Sullivan 

Edwin  Mansell 

Oeorge  Bolles. 

August  Ott 

A.  Greenwood 

George  B.  Newell 

Edgar  Corlees 

Adelbert  Bryan 

L.  F.OatUn 

Ella  Marx 

Harriet  E.  Moore. 


Position. 


Superintendent. 

Clark 

Matron 1 

Cottage  Manager 

44  44 

»k  14 

44  44 

4k  44 

44  44 

44  44 

44  44 

Hospital  House-keeper 

Nurse 

Teacher 

44 
44 
44 

44 

44 

Seamstress 

44 

Sup*t  Dining  Room... 

Domestic. 

44 
44 

House  Cleaner 

Laundress 

44 
44 

Cook /.*"""-i"""."-v.".ii"r-".v.'i 

Engineer - 

Fireman .* 

44 

Baker 

Farmer 

44 

Teamster 

Choreman. 

Physician -•- 

General  Supply 


SaUry. 


Sl,600  00 
flOOOO 
100  00 
884  00 

800  00 
800  00 
800  00 
300  00 

240  00 
800  00 
800  00 
800  00 

240  00 
240  00 
180  00 
800  00 

800  00 
800  00 
800  00 
8U0  00 

180  00 
180  00 
144  00 
168  00 

168  00 
182  00 
144  00 
144  00 

240  00 
192  00 
1^00 
240  00 

168  00 
800  00 
460  00 
80OOO 

400  00 
480  00 
240  00 
264  00 

800  00 
8S0  00 
180  00 


1 
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Tablb  2&,Summary  of  Inventory. 

PaiSINTID  IN  AOOORDANOB  WITH  THS  RlQUIBSMSMTB  OF  SSG.  8,  A<71  NO.  206,  PUBUG  A0T8  1861. 


Value  of  the  State  Publio  School  Plant HSpeclal  Appropriations.) 


Land  

Buildings 

Brick  tunnels 

4id6walk.s....«.  ...•..•..«••••• 
Plumbing  ajid  water  supply. 


fiteamsnpply  apparatus 

Drainage  system 

Bowor&ffe  system . 

Oas  supply  apparatus^^enerati'ng  plant 

Qas  pipe  and  fixtures. 


Cooking  apparatus 

Millmachmery 

Laundry  machinery 

Library - 

Bedding 

Furniture— Including  school  furniture 

Miscellaneous— Live  stock,  hay  scales,  etc. 


Material  purchased  oat  of  Current  Expense  Funds: 


Bedding 

Butter,  lard,  and  eggs. 

•Clothing 

Flour  and  meal 

Furniture 


Fuel 

Implements  and  material  for  farm  and  bam. 

Groceries 

Hospital  stores 

Material  for  lights 


Meat  and  fish /. 

Miscellaneous  articles 

Tools  and  materials  for  repairs  in  engineer's  department. 

Stationery,  blanks,  and  oflice  supplies 

School  supplies 


Vegetables  and  fruits. 
Llye  stock 


Totals. 


622,000  00 

187,200  00 

l,A00  0n 

1,600  00 

8,000  00 

21,000  00 
1,000  00 
8,7(N)  00 
8,600  00 
2,000  00 

» 

660  00 
600  (K) 
850  00 
l,2n60 
2,969  60 
4,618  85 
1,94185 

8214,231  70 

789  80 

9  74 

8,997  47 

88  96 

8,619  98 

8»57 

1,882  68 

848  80 

860  74 

76  20 

27  60 
1,087  41 
1,417  48 
1,08190 

518  25 

107  48 
2,726  00 

18,889  88 

8280,98168 

8280,08158 

Tablb  24.— (?a8  Record,  showing  amount  and  cost  of  gas  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

•  1887* 


Month. 

Gable  feet  of 
gas  made. 

Gallons  of 
oil  used. 

Pounds  of 
ooalosed. 

Yalne  of 
material. 

Arersge 
daily  cost. 

Oandle 
power. 

1886— October ^. 

November 

28,946 
28,826 
24,886 
26,620 
27,210 
27,118 
18,281 
12,449 
6,788 

287 
292 
266 
288 

279 
284 

188 
186 
106 

4,260 
4,661 
8,452 
8,960 
4,246 
4,612 
2,678 
1,838 
1,288 

82104 
2145 
18  72 
20  70 
20  61 
2144 
18  86 
968 
788 

80  68 
71  1-2 
60  2-5 
66  4-6 
'tB4-7 
09  1-6 
44  1-2 
811-6 
24  2-5 

86 
86 
88 
87 
87 
87 

December 

1887— January 

February^ 

March...  ...a.x...  .. 

April 

88 
87 
84 

May 

4 

June 

Totals  and  averages.. 

200,964 

2,121 

80,875 

8154  81 

561-2 

86 

*  For  nine  months  only. 
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Table  25.— (?cm  Record,  showing  amount  and  cost  of  gaa  for  the  year  ending  June  30 ^ 

1388. 


Month. 


1887-July 

Angast 

September 
October.— 
November. 
December. 

1888— Janaary... 
February., 

March 

April 

May 

Jnne 


Totals  and  averages.. 


Oablc  feet  of 
gas  made. 


0,268 
18,061 
17,888 
28,228 
28,664 
80,462 
29,206 
24,467 
22,070 
18,640 
8,080 
0,017 


281,764 


Gallons  of 
oil  used. 


76 
160 
164 
200 
220 
807 
816 
261 
248 
146 

06 
110 


2,277 


Pounds  of 
coal  used. 


1,178 
2,824 
2,210 
8,066 
2,800 
8,878 
8,082 
3,282 
2,002 
1,730 
1,196 
1,070 


20,617 


Valae  of 
material. 


$6  64 
1111 
1142 
14  01 

16  07 
2166 

18  18  y 

17  22 
10  38 

690 
7  18 


$162  81 


Average 
daily  cost. 


18  1-6 
36  6-6 
88 

48  1-10 
68  8-6 
60  1-2 
714-6 
62  6-7 
66  8-6 
34  8-« 
22  1-4 
24 


44  1-2 


Candle 
power. 


24 
28 
24 
22 
21 
22 
24 
28 
2S 
28 
22 


28 


Table  26.^Shounng  Conaumption  and  Cost  of  Coal  Oas  during  Eight  Years- 

1874  to  1882. 


m 

Year. 

Onblofeet 
coosumed. 

Annual 
cost. 

Dally  cost. 

JSemarks. 

May,  1874,  to  October,  1876 

1875-'76 

884,200 
246,600 
842,100 
887,600 
816,000 
820,600 
816,800 
802,600 

$1,002  84 
780  40 
1,026  31 
1,162  60 
048  00 
068  80 
046  90 
007  60 

1170 
202 
2  81 
8  18 
260 
270 
260 
2  40 

Covers  680  days. 

1876-'77 

1877-78 

1878-'70 

187»-*80 

1880-*81 

• 
1881-'82 

Totals -. 

2,078,700 

r,72186 

$20  10 

AyeragcMi , 

821,718 

$065  17 

$2  61 

Notb: 

Total  cost  of  coal  gas  for  the  last  six  yearslt  was  nsed— 1876 -*82 $6,079  11 

Average  annual  cost  of  coal  gas  for  the  last  six  years  It  was  nsed— 187i6-*82 006  62 
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TjLBLV  21. ^Showing  Consumption  and  Cost  of    Petroleum  Oaa  for  the  past  Six 

Years— 1882-1888. 


Year. 


1883-*84. 
1884 -^SS. 
1886-'86. 
1888-W. 
1887-*88. 


Gabio  feet 

OODBOBMd. 


Totals. 


Averages 


«>7,968 
810,699 
868,666 
866,6  L8 
800,964 
881,764 


1,680,564 


Annnal 
oott. 


$190  80 
847  68 
845  64 
194  47 
164  81 
168  81 


81,196  06 


866,098 


$199  18 


Daily  cost. 


$0  68 
67X 
67K 
58K 
66X 

ax 


i3  41K 


$0  67 


For  nine  months  only. 


NoTi: 

First  cost  gas  works*  plant $3,600  00 

Cost  of  material  for  making  gas  for  past  six  years 1,195  06 

Cost  of  repairs  to  gas  works  for  past  six  years 861  69 


Total  cost  of  gas,  gas  works*  plant,  and  repairs  on  same $4,946  74 


Average  annual  cost  for  gas,  including  oost  of  plant $884  46 

CbmiNifiMms. 

Total  cost  of  coal  gas  for  six  years— 1876-*88 $6,979  11 

Total  cost  of  petroleum  gas,  including  cost  of  plant— 1888-*88 4,916  74 


Difference  in  fayor  of  petroleum  gas,  with  plant  in  good  repair $1,088  87 


Average  annual  cost  of  coal  gas  for  six  years— 1876-*88 1996  68 

Average  annual  cost  of  petroleum  gas  for  six  years— 1888-*88 : 884  46 


Difference  in  favor  of  petroleum  gas— with  plant  in  good  repair $178  06 
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Table  2B.—Fuel,  Steam,  and  Temperature  Record  for  year  (9  montJie)  ending  June 

30,  18ff7. 


Month. 

Goal  OoDBomed. 

• 

Oordiof 

wood  coo- 

•amed. 

Valae  of 
fUel  ttied. 

Arerage 

dally  cost 

offoeL 

Hoars  en- 

ginawas 

inoM. 

Hoam 

■teamaied 

for  heaU 

log  por- 

potet. 

Arerage 
oattide 

Toni. 

Poandi. 

tempera- 
tore  for 
month. 

1886  October 

86 
184 
168 
1S2 
126 
140 
103 
44 
42 

1,641 

440 

706 

78 

1,585 

1,264 

1,140 

1,060 

434 

|27D  07 
422  88 
688  75 
632  86 
515  76 
486  50 
826  00 
14152 
188  07 

$8  71 

14  00 

17  88 
20  41 

18  42 

15  70 
10  87 

4  67 
444 

247 
248 
265 
247 
218 
282 
283 
237 
268 

810 
537 
^4 
570 
478 
401 
337 
58 
14 

68.6* 

November  ^. . .... 

86.6* 

December 

1897  JAXiQAry 

00  7-16 
435-16 
17^ 

21^* 
20.7* 

February - 

27.1* 

March 

April 

28.5* 
44.8* 

May 

05.5* 

^nne - 

71.8* 

Totals 

902 

1,080 

14m 

83,467  60 

8114  59 

2,170 

8,278 

368.7* 

Averaged 

110 

564 

16K 

$385  28 

812  78 

241 

864 

41.0* 

Tablb  2^.—Faei,  Steam,  and  Temperature  Record  for  year  ending  June  30, 1888, 


Month. 


1887  July 

August.... 
September 
October ... 
November. 
December. 

1888  Jannary... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Totals 

Averages 


Goal  OoDtamed. 

Oordaof 

wood 

oontamed. 

Valoe  of 
faeloied. 

Average 

daily  cott 

of  f  oel. 

Hoon 

engloe 

watin 

uie. 

Hoon 

tteamoted 

for 

beating 
porpotei. 

oottide 
tempera- 
tore  for 
month. 

Tons. 

PoandB. 

87 

514 

$117  08 

$3  78 

244 

79.1* 

48 

67 

00 

116 

1,462 
660 

1,152 
628 

137  84 
18184 
818  64 
405  66 

445 

606 
10  28 
18  62 

252 
226 
264 

246 

53 
186 
862 
605 

60.6* 

60.5* 

46.9* 

15  15-16 

87.8* 

188 

684 

55    0-16 

544  27 

17  66 

265 

583 

27.6* 

145 

1,068 

68   84 

643  20 

20  75 

246 

600 

17.7* 

121 

1,964 

80    7-16 

516  61 

17  81 

224 

668 

28.9* 

m 

428 

49    1-8 

686  18 

17  26 

234 

405 

28.8* 

86 

876 

26  13-16 

860  82 

12  01 

218 

442 

45.5* 

75 

64 

.  1    1-^ 

263  28 

8  49 

238 

201 

68.7* 

87 

966 

1-3 

183  06 

440 

220 

60 

• 

67.9* 

1,078 

1,246 

2513-8 

14,166  03 

$136  87 

2,854 

4,165 

667.4* 

88 

037 

22 

$346  83 

$1136 

238 

846 

• 

46.5* 
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HEALTH. 

For  more  extended  information  regarding  the  health  of  the  children  dar- 
ing the  past  year,  I  refer  yon  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Marx,  who  has  been  onr 
resident  physician  for  that  period. 

Table  18  states  concisely  the  number  and  causes  of  all  deaths  that  have 
occurred  in  this  institution  since  its  establishment. 

The  remarkably  low  percentage  of  mortality  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
history  of  this  school  deserves  special  notice. 

During  the  past  biennial  period  only  three  deaths  have  occurred  at  the 
school — none  of  them  having  been  caused  by  contagion. 

The  number  of  children  treated  by  the  physician  at  the  hospital  always 
seems  large,  but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  children  received  here  come 
from  all  conditions  in  life,  that  with  them  home  comforts  have  been  few  or 
entirely  wanting,  that  many  of  them  are  mere  babes  needing  special  care^  the 
necessity  for  somewhat  frequent  hospital  treatment  appears. 

Several  causes  have  contributed  to  produce  the  present  satisfactory  condition 
of  the  children's  health. 

1st.  Dietary. — The  material  of  which  our  food  is  prepared  is  purchased 
with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  supply  the  tables  with  a  good  whole- 
some diet,  of  sufficient  variety  to  possess  all  the  food  elements. 

By  reference  to  the  dietary,  Table  21,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  bill  of 
fare  does  not  differ  materially  from  those  presented  in  previous  reports. 
The  changes  that  have  been  made  are  intended  to  furnish  a  more  palatable 
diet  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  nutritiousness  has  not  been  impaired. 

The  farm  produces  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  no  greater 
dietary  blessing  can  come  to  the  children  than  the  fresh  pure  milk  from  our 
herd'  of  Holstein  cattle,  there  usually  being  an  abundance  of  milk  for  ever j 
child. 

2d.  Resident  Physician. — ^Another  cause  which  has  aided  very  considerably 
to  preserve  the  health  of  our  children  is  the  fact  of  having  a  resident 
physician. 

With  a  physician  whose  services  are  immediately  available,  prompt  and 
effective  measures  may  be  adopted  in  the  very  first  stages  of  a  disease. 

In  the  event  of  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  a  physician  called  from  a  distance, 
serious  consequences  might  result. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  constant  oversight  that  a  resident  physician  can 
give  in  serious  illness  which  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  employing  a  non- 
resident. 

3d.  Sanitary. — ^AU  sewage  is  carried  directly  away  from  all  buildings  to 
the  sand  trap  below  the  laundry,  and  from  thence  conveyed  by  the  main  sewer 
to  Mud  Greek,  more  than  a  mUe  from  the  Institution,  before  it  comes  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

No  rubbish  or  filth  of  any  kind  is  permitted  to  accumulate  or  remain  near 
the  school. 

Dormitories,  school-rooms,  and  play-rooms  are  thoroughly  ventilated. 

Every  child  must  take  a  full  body  bath  at  least  once  per  week. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  nourishing  food  is  furnished,  an  abundance  of  dean 
clothing  is  always  ready  for  use,  employes  are  unremitting  in  their  care  of 
the  children. 
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With  all  these  conditions  constantly  present,  it  would  seem  that  the 
children  of  thia  school  should  be  preserved  in  good  health  if  they  are  strong 
when  they  are  received. 

BOHOOLR. 

Six  teachers  have  been  regularly  employed  during  the  past  year. 

All  the  work  done  in  the  schools  is  primary  in  its  nature,  but  careful 
instruction  is  given  in  all  departments  and  the  foundation  for  a  good  English 
education  is  well  laid. 

A  few  years  since  a  kindergarten  was  established  and  last  November,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  addition  to  the  school-house,  a  connecting  department 
was  organized.  In  the  latter,  advanced  kindergarten  work  is  pursued 
and  the  most  elementary  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  numbers,  language, 
etc.,  is  given. 

The  introduction  of  kindergarten  methods  into  our  curriculum  of  school 
work  has  proved  an  exceedingly  wise  measure. 

No  other  system  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  give  such  occupation  and 
instruction  to  the  younger  children  as  they  need,  training  them  in  habits  of 
observation,  industry,  politeness,  and  morality. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  other  departments  corresponds  to  the  work 
of  the  1st,  2d,  and  8d  years  of  graded  schools. 

All  departments  are  well  equipped  with  such  apparatus  and  appliances  as 
vrill  aid  in  the  work  of  instruction. 

Many  discouragements  attend  our  teachers'  efforts,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
our  children  are  changing  so  frequently. 

The  pupils  that  leave  our  schools,  however,  are  weU  able  to  enter  classes 
of  a  corresponding  grade  in  other  schools. 

OBADATION  OF  S0H00L8. 

Kindergarten. 

Oif ts — 1st  to  10th  inclusive. 

Occupations — Stringing  beads,  parquetry,  interlacing,  sewing,  etc. 

Observations — Study  of  form  and  surroundings,  color,  number,  symmetry, 
neatness,  etc. ;  manual  dexterity;  creative  ingenuity;  songs,  calisthenics 
and  games. 

Boom  I. — Connecting  Department. 

Gifts — Ist  to  10th  reviewed. 

Occupations — Same  as  in  kindergarten  but  extended.    Folding,  weaving^ 
pasting,  sewing,  drawing,  and  clay  moulding. 
Beading — Appleton's  chart. 
Spelling,  writing,  ^and  simple  numbers. 
Singing,  marching,  and  calisthenics. 

Hoom  2. — First  Primary. 

Reading-- Chart  and  first  reader. 
Spelling — All  words  learned. 
Writing — Oopy-book  A. 
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Nnmben — Oombinations  to  15.  Easy  problems  in  four  fundamental 
operations. 

Language  and  geography — oral. 

Singing,  gymnastics,  morals,  and  manners. 

Boom  S, — Second  Primary. 

Beading — First  and  second  readers. 

Spelling — All  words  used — oral  and  written  methods. 

Writing— Copy-book  B. 

Numbers — Writing  to  10,000.    Easy  problems. 

Language — Sentence  making,  language  tablet  No.  1. 

Geography — oral — School-room,  town,  county,  and  State. 

Singing,  physical  exercises,  morals  and  manners. 

Room  4 — Third  Primary. 

Beading — Second  and  third  readers. 

Spelling — From  all  studies — oral  and  written. 

Writing — Copy-book  No.  2. 

Numbers — ^Advanced  work  in  fundamental  operations.  Primary  arithme- 
tic. 

Language — Sentence  making,  letter  writing,  compositions,  language  tablets 
Nos.  2  and  3. 

Geography — oral.     Butler's  primary  geography. 

Singing,  oral  instruction,  calisthenics,  morals  and  manners. 

FABM. 

This  school  owns  120  acres  of  land.  Deducting  15  acres  of  marsh,  1^  miles 
west  of  the  school,  and  about  30  acres  for  grounds  around  buildings,  there 
remain  about  75  acres  for  tillable  purposes. 

Usually  25  or  30  acres  of  this  are  reserved  for  pasturage  and  hay,  about  10 
acres  for  garden  and  small  fruits,  and  the  remainder  is  cultivated  for  com, 
oats,  potatoes,  etc. ' 

It  is  our  aim  to  till  this  land  so  carefully  that  abundant  crops  may  be  obtained. 

The  past  biennial  period  has  not  been  favorable  for  producing  large  crops ; 
nevertheless  the  labor  and  expense  placed  upon  the  farm  have  b^n  fairly 
remunerative. 

Table  No.  20  presents  in  detail  the  amount  and  value  of  farm  productions 
for  the  past  two  years.  The  period  covered  by  the  year  (9  months)  ending 
June  30, 1887,  is  that  portion  in  which  comparatively  few  products  are  secured. 

But  during  that  period  the  net  value  of  farm  productions  was  1690.36. 

You  are  aware  that  the  past  year  was  a  very  trying  one  to  Michigan  farmers. 

The  excessively  hot  weather  and  prolonged  drought  of  July  and  August, 
1887,  almost  completely  ruined  the  small  fruit,  garden,  corn,  and  potato  crops 
of  this  region. 

Notwithstanding  these  conditions,  the  value  of  farm  productions,  at  a 
reasonable  estimate,  was  93,703.49  and  the  net  value  of  such  productionfi  was 
•1,201.13. 

The  improvements  made  upon  the  marsh  at  the  outlet  of  the  sewer  should 
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receive  notice.  Daring  th^  past  years  the  willows,  swamp  rose-bushes,  and 
other  nnd  rbmsh  have  been  cut  off  and  burned.  The  accnmulations  of 
rubbish  at  ysirions  points  have  been  picked  ap  and,  so  far  as  possible,  burned. 
Heretofore,  only  about  one-half  of  this  tract  was  productiye.  Now  there  are 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  acres  of  good  mowing  land  which  promises  to  produce 
•eighteen  to  twenty  tons  of  good  marsh  hay.  Further  work  upon  this  land, 
with  some  judicious  seeding  and  careful  attention,  will  result  in  making  it  a 
productive  and  valuable  meadow. 

The  stock  is  in  good  condition  and  repays  us  well  for  the  care  and  expense 
bestowed  upon  it.  We  milk  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cows  and,  in  the 
«vent  of  short  pasturage,  endeavor  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  green  corn 
for  fodder. 

The  machinery  at  the  barn  used  in  the  preparation  of  food  is  all  in  good 
working  condition  and  is  of  much  value  to  us  in  economic  feeding.  So  much 
jittention  is  given  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  feeding  that  nothing  is  wasted 
and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  our  stock  looks  well. 

A  yegetable  cellar  for  the  proper  protection  and  preservation  of  roots, 
apples,  etc.,  should  be  built  as  soon  as  convenient.  At  present  we  are  not 
supplied  with  sufficient  cellar  storage  room. 

The  additions  to  barns  and  sheds  furnish  ample  accommodations  for  the 
•care  of  stock,  farm  machinery,  etc.,  leaving  nothing  further  in  those  lines  to 
be  desired  at  present. 

FUEL,  STEAM,  LIGHTS,  ETC. 

For  complete  statistical  information  concerning  the  engineer's  department 
I  refer  you  to  tables  No.  24  to  29,  wherein  will  be  found  much  of  interest. 

The  daily  cost  of  fuel  for  steam  generation  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
as  follows  * 

For  1884— daily  cost  of  fuel «13  77 

"    1885—    *'      ''    ''    ''    12  97 

*'     1886—    ''      "     "     "    1149 

«^    1887—    '•      '•     "    "    ..--(for  nine  months)     12  70 

*'    1888—    "      "     "    "    1108 

The  reduction  in  cost  of  fuel  for  the  past  several  years  is  attributable  to  the 
reduction  in  price  of  coal,  but  the  larger  part  to  experienced  and  careful 
firing  and  the  protection  of  steam  pipes  by  covering  them  with  mineral  wool 
pipe  covering. 

The  question  whether  with  present  boiler  capacity  we  are  able  to  obtain 
really  economic  results  in  heating  deserves  your  careful  consideration. 

Our  engineer  estimates  that  with  increased  boiler  capacity  an  additional 
saving  of  at  least  ten  per  cent,  can  be  made  in  the  annual  cost  of  fuel  for 
steam  j^eneration. 

LIGHTS. 

The  only  excuse  I  have  to  offer  for  again  referring  to  the  subject  of  gas 
manufacture  is  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkably  low  cost  of  lights  for  this 
institution  during  the  past  year. 

The  average  daily  cost  of  gM  for  the  entire  school  has  been  only  44^. 

With  an  average  population,  pupils  and  employes,  of  about  250,  this  low 
cost  seems  an  impossibility. 
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I  believe  we  can  safely  challenge  the  prodactioa  of  a  better  record  ontside 
the  fields  of  natural  gas. 
The  entire  engineer's  department  is  in  excellent  working  condition. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Our  boys  and  girls  alwayk  look  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to 
holidays^  which  are  generally  obseryed. 

At  Thanksgiving  time  a  bountiful  dinner  is  provided. 

Christmas  is  a  day  of  festivity  and  happiness. 

For  the  past  two  years^  at  Christmas  season,  our  children  have  been  gener- 
erously  remembered  by  Ex- Gov.  B.  A.  Alger  and  Mrs.  James  Bums,  who 
have  contributed  freely  to  the  pleasure  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

Their  gifts,  together  with  the  interest  on  the  Kittie  Bagley  fund,  enabled 
us  to  provide  liberally  for  the  occasion. 

Patriotic  sentiments  are  noisily  expressed  on  the^  Fourth  of  July,  and  no 
other  day  furnishes  more  pleasure. 

Holidays  are  not  only  observed,  but  the  children  are  instructed  as  to  their 
significance  and  useful  lessons  are  instilled. 


AOKNOWLEDGMBNTS.  , 

We  desire  to  thank  Ex-Gov.  B.  A.  Alger  for  his  annual  gift  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  Christmas  presents. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Mrs.  Jas.  Burns  for  the  usual  supply  of  Christ- 
mas  candy  for  the  children  and  also  for  the  gift  to  the  Institution  of  a  life- 
sized  crayon  portrait  of  her  latQ  husband,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control. 

We  return  thanks  to  Mr.  Albert  W.  Landon,  editor  of  the  ''  Humane 
Journal/' for  a  large  supply  of  children's  papers ;  to  the  railroads  of  the 
State  whose  employes  have  so  carefully  and  patiently  assisted  us  in  the  trans- 
portation of  hundreds  of  children  over  their  lines ;  to  the  officers  of  Branch 
County  Agricultural  Society  for  the  courtesy  of  free  admission  to  their  an- 
nual exhibition ;  to  the  clergy  of  the  city  for  generous  assistance  in  Sunday 
school  work ;  to  the  editors  of  the  following  papers  whose  publications  have 
come  to  us  gratuitously :  Coldwater  Courier,  Cold  water  Bepnblican,  Cold- 
water  Sun,  State  Bepublican,  Deaf,  Mute  Mirror,  Grange  Visitor,  Church 
Helper,  Progressive  Age,  Child  and  State,  and  Our  Dumb  Animals. 


OOKOLUSIOlir. 

It  would  be  doing  violence  to  my  sense  of  justice  did  I  not  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  very  cordial  manner  I  have  been  seconded  in  my  labors  by 
the  employes  of  this  Institution. 

During  the  short  time  I  have  been  among  them  our  workers  generally  have 
shown  themselves  loyal  to  the  School  and  to  its  management 

I  believe  you  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  harmonious  and  friendly 
spirit  that  has  prevailed  among  our  employes,  and  I  desire  to  express  my 
grateful  obligations  to  all  who  have  assisted  in  promoting  this  work. 
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To  yon,  gentlemen'of  the  Board  of  Control^  I  wish  to  extend  my  thankg 
for  yonr  words  of  advice  and  cooperation  in  my  efforts  to  superintend  the 
detailed  work  of  this  School. 

Aflsnring  yon  that  I  assnmed'this  position  that  I  might  be  of  seryice  in 
-the  work  of  child-saving,         | 

I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WESLEX  SEARS, 

Superintendent 
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Mr.  Wesley  Sears,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Public  School: 

Sir, — I  herewith  present  to  yon,  and  through  you  to  the  Honorable  Board 
of  Control,  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  State  agency  from  September  30, 
1886,  to  June  SO,  1888. 

During  but  nine  months  of  this  period  has  there  been  a  regularly  appoint- 
ed  State  agent.  In  1886  and  1887  the  clerk  did  a  small  amount  of  visiting- 
see  Table  G.  The  remainder  of  the  State  agent's  visits  haye  been  made  by 
myself — see  Table  D. 

The  work  of  indenturing  and  securing  reports  from  children  has  been 
carried  on  with  vigor  for  the  past  twenty-one  months,  as  the  following  tables 
will  show. 

Summary  A.  shows  the  number  of  reports  received  from  September  30, 
1886,  to  January  1, 1888.  During  this  time  the  average  number  from  whom 
reports  were  to  be  obtained  was  945.  On  January  1,  1888,  there  were  but  49 
from  whom  we  had  received  no  report  for  one  year. 

Summary  B.  shows  the  record  of  reports  from  January  1,  1888,  to  June  30, 
the  date  of  this  report.  Of  the  average  number,  1003,  from  whom  reports 
were  to  be  obtained  for  this  period,  we  have  known  the  whereabouts  of  all 
but  six  within  the  past  year. 

SUMMAEY  A. 
By  whom  reported.  Number  reported. 

By  Guardians 764 

By  State  Agent 371 

By  County  Agents 341 

SUKMABY  B. 
By  whom  reported.  Number  reported. 

By  Guardians 1 846 

By  State  Agent 310 

By  County  Agents 40 
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Table  A. — Showing  the  number  of  Children  indentured  each  month  since  the  Insti- 
tution opened. 


Month. 


October  ... 
Noyexnber . 
December. 
January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


Totals 


lo. 


1 
1 


2 
6 
2 
6 
7 
9 
9 
11 
9 
4 
4 
8 


69 


i 


5 
9 

8 
4 

5 

4 
5 
9 
7 
4 
5 
4 


§ 


8 
2 
8 
4 

7 
10 
15 
10 

4 
10 

6 

8 


87 


8 
1 
2 
2 
4 

10 

21 
6 

16 
7 

10 
6 


93 


oo 


10 

T 

8 

7 

2 

9 

13 

20 

14 

8 

9 

11 


113 


eo. 


11 

10 

7 

8 

9 

13 

21 

9 

15 

15 

11 

11 


140 


9 

12 

8 

3 

13 
12 

7 
14 
10 

6 
11 
22 


122 


2 
2 

10 

9 

5 

14 

18 

17 

7 

3 

12 

12 

111 


6 

15 
10 
5 
2 
8 
7 

81 

12 

6 

2 

22 


125 


6 
2 
40 
17 
14 
l(f 
15 
33 
17 
24 
18 
14 


216 


25 
24 
6 
14 
11 
13 
28 
28 
18 
18 
16 
19 


220 


16 
12 
3 
18 
13 
12 
16 
29 
23 
20 
11 
19 

186 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

Novemljer . 
December.. 
January ... 
February .. 

March 

April 

May 

June.. 


17 

vr 

6 
18 
16 
16 
20 
22 
16 


147 


00 


17 
21 

T 
10 
18 
18 
22 

7 
19 
19 
21 
10 

184 


*  On  account  of  the  change  in  the  fiscal  year. 


Table  B.  —Showing  the  Permanency  of  the  Homes  by  giving  the  Number  Indentured 

but  once,  etc. 


Times  Indentured. 

Namber  indentured  but  once 

Number  Indentured  but  twice 

Namber  Indentured  three  times 

Number  indentured  four  times 

Namber  indentured  five  times 

Number  indentured  six  times 

Number  indentured  seven  times 

Whole  number  indentured 


Report 

of 
1888-*84. 


780 

247 

80 

26 

8 

5 

1 


1,U7 


Baport 

of 
1885 '86. 


1,055 

848 

103 

84 

9 

6 

1 


ijm 


Beport 

of 
1887 -*88. 


1,244 

424 

146 

46 

17 
7 
1 


1,886 


66 
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Table  C— Record  of  the  Clerk's  visiting  from  September  30, 1886,  to  June  30,  18S7. 


Conntj. 


Branoh 

Berrien 

Oau 

Oalhoan .... 
HlUfldale... 

JaokBon 

Xienawee.... 

Monroe 

■St.  Joseph.. 
Van  Bnren. 
Wayne 


Sammarj 


I 


i 


■I 


10 
9 
4 

!» 
7 

20 

17 

899 

8 

7 


i 


198 


it 


o 


67 

7 

8 

8 

17 

6 

16 

16 

26 

8 

6 


ISO 


6  oa 

^^  ^^  ^B& 


0 
2 
I 


2 
1 
2 


16 


•S& 


8 
1 


2 
8 
1 
6 
1 
2 


19 


3l 


el 


I 


5 


it 

an 


1  : 


i 


o 


10 

8 

2 

2 

8 

3 

4 

8 
10 

2 

2>tf 


44H 


o 

9 

a. 


$24  70 

14  46 

726 

781 

9  76 

12  86 

12  60 

10  00 

3DM 

785 

7  85 


10  37 

144 

81 

196 

54 

183 

00 

«3 

97 

245 

1  12 


IM6  05  I  $0  78 
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Table  D.— Record  of  Visiting  by  the  State  Agent  from  June  30, 1887 ,  to  June  30, 1888, 


County* 


Allegan. 
Barry... 

Bay 

Benzie . . 
Branch. 


Oalhonn... 
Cheboygan. 

Clare 

Clinton 

Genesee 


Grand  Traverse. 

Gratiot , 

Hillsdale 

Hnron. 


Jackson... 

Kent 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw. 

Lenawee.. 
Macomb .. 
Manistee.. 

Mason 

Mecosta.. 


Monroe 

Muskegon 
Montcalm 
Newaygo.. 
Ooeana 


Osceola.. 
Oscoda.. 
Otsego.. 
Ottawa.. 
Oakland 


Saginaw.. 
Sanilac.... 
St.  Clair... 
St.  Joseph, 
Tnsoola 


Van  Bnren.. 

Wayne 

Washtenaw 
Wexford.... 

Ohio 

Indiana 


Totals. 


Percentages 


a 
o 

k 

a 
ji  . 

6  S 
55"^ 


6 

18 

1 

4 

10 

68 

4 

10 

2 

1 

1 

15 

8 

8 

24 

8 

8 

Ionia U 


6 

28 

2 

9 

11 

21 
7 

22 

83 

1 

18 

18 

1 

7 
10 

6 

4 
4 
8 
8 

2 

4 
21 
28 

8 

8 
8 
7 
1 
1 


487 


S 

urn  S 


2 
3 

1 

1 
6 


1 
2 
6 


•   1 
8 


1 
1 

1 

i" 


2 


2 

1 


50 


o 
Q 
a 
t  . 

85  "• 


4 

7 
4 

9 
88 

5 
1 
1 

14 
6 

15 
2 

81 

1 

10 

6 
16 
2 
8 
6 

12 

6 

16 

16 

1 

18 

11 

1 

4 
7 

5 
8 
8 
2 
6 

2 
8 

14 

17 

8 

I 
5 

4 
1 
1 


841 


T8 


il 


s 


o  o 

Szj" 


1 
1 


1 

8 


8 
6 


2 

1 


1 

1 

5 

1 

8 

11 


8 
2 


2 
2 


1 
2 


1 
7 
2 


1 
2" 


17 


6 

a    . 

SI 

OP 


6 
1 


2 
1 

4 


4 

1 
8 
6 


2 


1 
1 


1 

1 


1 
8 
1 


88        58 


11 


o  3 


11 
|5 


2 


S  o 

as* 


2 


2 

'i' 


2 


1 
1 


2 


19 


I 

g 

S5 


2X 
8 
2 

2H 
llitf 

4H 
1 

X 
1 

2)^ 
73i 

IX 

9ii 

1 

5 

2X 

bH 

1 

2H 

IX 

1 
2 
2V 

2 

2)i 

5X 

li< 
8 

IX 

IX 

X 

2X 


186X 


3 


$28  62 
25  :» 
12  28 
22  88 
62  88 

80  21 

5  56 

176 

18  44 

18  62 

60  82 

9  17 

58  19 

16  14 
20  08 

10  57 

73  84 

4  68 

83  84 
22  68 

84  11 

17  68 
46  75 
78  09 

2  01 

22  12 

28  98 
489 

18  64 
18  14 

18  84 

7  62 

762 

18  70 

18  42 

10  21 
18  42 
41  76 
84  52 

16  40 

10  12 
2187 

17  85 
639 


5 
11 


68 
42 


$1,0:0  44 


m 


$8  94 
1  80 
807 
228 

1  12 


2 
6 

1 


62 
66 
76 
75 
288 

1  86 
806 
1  42 
823 
167 


1 
2 


51 
16 
284 
888 
205 


1  62 

2  19 

1  05 
102 

2  01 


1 
2 
4 


28 

28 
80 


266 

181 

1  90 
1  88 
188 
848 
280 

5  10 
885 
136 

1  60 
4  10 

387 
243 

2  17 
680 
658 

11  42 


f  ]  90 


68 
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Table  E.— Q^tring  a  record  of  the  attendance  of  the  indentured  children  in  the  putdie 
schools  during  the  past  year,  compiled  from  the  guardians'  reports  of  January,  ltf88. 


Hontbi* 

Attendance 

in  Pttblic 

Schools. 

No.  of  Ghll. 

dren 
Attending. 

Taught 

At 

Home. 

Too 
Toaog. 

Past 
Eighteen. 

Id   Homef 
During  Sum- 
mer Only. 

Attendance 

Not 
Reported. 

Children 

Not 
Reported. 

10 

28 

9 

SO 

8         '           49     ' 

7                    SS 

6 

78 

96 

190 

^... ...... .... 

6 

....... .. .... 

4 

8 

91 

• 

2 

54 
20 

1 

83 

<»     ' 

11 

61 

36 

6 

Total  number  reported,  873. 


Table  F. — Showing  the  age  at  time  of  indenture  of  all  indentured  children. 


Prom 

2  to 

8 

years 

of  agre 

ti 

8  to 

4 

k4 

44 

M 

4  to 

6 

t» 
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*  This  colamn  was  made  for  the  sake  of  comparing  fall  years. 
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In  my  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  children  yisited  by  me^  I  haye 
counted  as  doing  well^  all  those  who  were  in  proper  homes^  who  were  im- 
proving morally,  mentally,  and  physically ;  who  were  contented,  happy,  and 
giving  general  satisfaction.  Those  who  were  in  good  homes  and  were  hon- 
esfiy  trying  to  overcome  their  faults,  but  were  not  improving  much  in  any 
line,  I  have  considered  as  doing  fairly  well.  All  others  I  have  counted 
among  those  doing  poorly. 

A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  children 
seen  was  doing  well.  Their  guardians  are  kindly,  strict  in  their  discipline, 
lenient  with  their  mistakes  due  to  ignorance,  and  altogether  suitable  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  making  good  men  and  good  women  of  the  boys  and  girls 
they  have  taken  in  charge. 

While  we  have  now  nearly  a  thousand  homes  throughout  the  State,  there 
certainly  must  be  a  much  greater  number  of  homes  that  will  open  and  re- 
ceive children.  During  the  past  two  years,  could  we  have  iSlIed  all  the  ap- 
plications, over  eight  hundred  children  would  have  been  placed  in  homes, 
instead  of  but  few  more  than  half  of  that  number. 

The  county  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Oorrections  and  Charities  are, 
as  a  rule,  ably  seconding  our  efforts  to  care  for  the  children.  They  are  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  watch  over  them  in  their 
new  home  relations  with  a  parental  care.  A  careful  discrimination  in  the 
homes  they  are  called  upon  to  become  responsible  for  is  being  exercised  by 
them,  and  we  can,  in  the  main,  depend  upon  their  judgment.  By  reason  of 
this  painstaking  a  high  class  of  homes  is  being  secured,  and  the  children 
are  being  given  better  training.  Still  there  is  too  much  of  an  idea  that  any 
sort  of  a  home,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  bread  and  butter,  is  good 
enough.  When  the  home  life,  rather  than  the  iSnancial  condition  is  looked 
to,  then  we  will  secure  the  ideal  homes  and  treatment  of  the  children. 

In  my  travels  I  have  taken  occasion  to  call  at  the  county  houses  as  often 
as  I  could  do  so  conveniently.  In  some  I  found  children,  eligible  to  the 
School,  being  retained  in  the  county  house,  in  the  hope  that  suitable  homes 
could  be  found  without  sending  the  children  to  the  School.  A  pernicious 
practice  I  believe,  is  this  placing  children  direct  from  the  county  houses.  In 
most  counties,  however,  I  found  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  and  Poor- 
maaters  more  anxious  to  place  the  care  of  the  children  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  than  they  were  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  placing  them  themselves. 

My  reception  by  the  county  agents  has  been  cordial  and  their  advice  has  ^ 
been  of  much  benefit  to  me  in  my  work.     I  desire  here  to  thank  them  for  all 
they  have  done  for  me.  ' 

I  would  also  thank  you,  Mr.  Sears,  for  your  wise  and  timely  counsel,  and 
you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  for  your  generous  assistance  and  support. 

BespectfuUy  submitted, 

Wm.  B.  STREETER, 

State  Agent, 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPOET. 


To  the  Board  of  Control: 

Oentlemek, — As  far  as  I  can  determine  by  inyestigating  the  records^  the 
health  of  the  children  of  this  institution  has  been  better  in  the  past  two  years 
than  for  six  years  past^  though  almost  as  many  cases  have  been  treated  at 
the  hospital.  They  have  been  of  a  mach  milder  type,  and  there  have  been 
fewer  fatal  cases,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  the 
children  has  grown  younger.  Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  there  have 
been  no  oases  of  diphtheria  which  heretofore  has  proved  such  a  scourge,  and 
only  one  case  of  scarlatina  and  that  of  a  mild  type.  There  has  been  an 
endemic  of  varicella  and  one  of  mumps,  both  of  which  were  allowed  to  take 
their  course,  as  the  cases  were  uniformly  of  a  light  character.  Of  the  former 
there  were  15,  and  the  latter  114.  In  two  cases,  one  a  scrofulous  half-breed 
Indian,  the  other  a  mulattress,  suppuration  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands 
followed  the  attack  of  mumps;  otherwise  there  were  no  serious  results. 

October  22,  1886,  George  Fisher  died  from  exhaustion,  due  to  necrosis  of  the 
femur.  August  28,  1887,  Minnie  Robinson,  a  colored  child,  died  of  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  and  October  18,  1887,  Amelia  Sipchen  died  of  tumor  and 
abscess  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  diseases  most  prevalent  in  the  past  two  years  have  been  those  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  toneilitis,  croup,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia,  and  those 
due  to  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  enlarged  glands,  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear. 
Three  cases  of  tinea  tonsurans  broke  out  in  January  of  this  year,  but  care  and 
treatment  have  prevented  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  surgical  cases  of 
importance  have  been  two  fractures  of  the  femur,  one  of  both  bones  of  the 
forearm,  and  one  of  the  clavicle^  a  dislocation  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  necrosis 
of  the  tibia,  all  of  these  resulting  favorably  under  treatment,  excepting  the 
^last,  which  after  two  operations  at  the  University  of  Michigan  is,  we  hope, 
now  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  hospital  three  cases  of  measles. 
Whether  the  disease  will  be  restricted  to  these  remains  to  be  seen,  though  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected ;  at  any  rate  the  authorities  of  the  institution  merit 
great  praise  and  congratulations  in  that  the  school  has  managed  to  escape  so 
long  an  epidemic  which  has  swept  almost  all  Michigan  and  especially  this 
section.  ' 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  I  consider  the  improved  health  record  to  be 
due,  aside  from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  to 
.the  advantages  afforded  by  the  present  system  of  having  a  resident  physician, 
as  in  this  way  serious  cases  can  be  taken  at  their  very  inception,  and  the 
minor  cases  are  more  apt  to  receive  prompt  attention  and  not  allowed  to 
grow  serious,  if  they  are  at  all  preventable. 

Very  respectfully, 

July  1,  1888.  ELLA  MARX,  M.  D. 


APPENDIX. 


LAWS 

RELATING   TO   THE   ESTABLISHMENT   AND   GOVERNMENT   OF   THE 
STATE   PUBLIC   SCHOOL,    AND    OTHER   LAWS   RELATING 

TO  CHILDREN. 


The  first  eight  sections  are  omitted  as  they  relate  only  to  the  location  and  establish* 
ment  of  the  school. 

Sbc.  9  The  general  supervision  and  government  of  said  State  Public  School  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Control,  to  consist  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  bv 
the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  members  of  which 
Board  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  respective  terms  of  two,  four  and  six  vears,  from 
the  last  day  of  the  session  of  the  Legi^ture  next  after  the  completion  of  said  State 
Public  School  building,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified,  said 
respective  terms  of  office  to  be  designated  in  their  several  appointments;  and  thereafter 
there  shall  be  one  of  said  board  appointed  every  two  years,  whose  term  of  office  shall 
continue  for  six  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  Tbe  members 
of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  bodv  corporate,  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  * 'Board  of 
Control  of  the  State  Public  School,"  witn  the  right  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  making  and 
using  a  common  seal,  and  altering  it  at  pleasure.  That  said  B<Murd  of  Control  shall 
have  the  power  of  taking  and  holding  by  purchase,  gift,  donation,  devise  or  bequest, 
real  or  personal  estate  to  oe  applied  to  the  use^of  the  institution. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to  meet  once  each  three  months,  and 
oftener  if  necessary.  It  shall  elect  from  its  own  number  a  President  and  Secretary. 
It  shall  also  elect  a  Treasurer,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of  said  Board.  The 
said  Treasurer  shall  give  his  bond  to  the  people  of  this  State,  with  two  or  more  sufficient 
sureties,  to  be  approved  by  said  Board  and  by  the  Governor,  in  the  penal  sum  of  at  least 
ten  thousand  dcmiars,  or  in  such  larger  amount  as  said  Board  may  require,  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  required  of  him  by  law  and  to  account  for 
and  pay  over  as  required  by  law  all  moneys  received  by  him  as  such  Treasurer.  The 
said  Board  shall  establish  a  system  of  government  for  said  School,  including  all  neces- 
Mury  regulations  for  the  good  order  thereof  and  for  the  maintenance,  health,  instruc- 
tion and  moral  training  of  the  children  in  said  school;  for  placing  them  in  family  homes, 
and  for  their  supervision  there  while  they  remain  the  wards  of  said  Board.  The  said 
Board  shall  appoint  a  Superintendent,  Mfatron,  Cottage  Managers,  Teachers  and  such 
other  officers  and  employes  as  shall  be  necessary,  who  shall  severallv  hold  their  offices 
during  the  pleasure  of  said  Board;  and  said  Board  shall  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix 
their  salaries,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 
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Sec.  11.  Whenever  the  Superintendents  of  the  )'oor  of  any  county  shall  find  in  their 
county  any  child  over  two  and  under  twelve  years  of  age,  who  in  their  opinion  is 
dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  and  is  sound  in  mind  and  body,  they  shall  file  a 
petition  in  the  Probate  Court  of  their  county,  signed  by  at  least  two  of  their  number, 
wherein  they  shall  state  that  in  their  opinion  the  child  named  is  dependent  on  the  pub- 
lic for  support,  is  between  two  and  twelve  years  of  age,  is  sound  in  mind  and  body,  and 
has  no  parents  against  whom  its  suppjort  can  be  enforced  as  provided  by  law.  They 
shall  also  therein  nve  the  names,  residence  and  occupation  of  the  parents  or  either,  so 
far  as  they  are  able,  whether  either  is  dead  or  has  abandoned  the  child;  reqnestin^^ 
therein  an  examination  and  determination  by  said  Court  as  to  such  alleged  dependence, 
and  should  the  child  be  found  by  said  Court  to  be  dependent  on  the  public  for  support 
that  an  order  be  entered  sending  it  to  the  State  Public  School.  That  upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  if  it  shall  appear  therein  that  one  or  both  of  said  parents  reside  in  said 
county,  the  Judge  of  said  Court  shall  issue  a  citation  fixing  the  time  and  place  for  the 
hearing  of  such  petition,  which  shall  be  served  on  one  or  lx>th  of  said  parents  if  either 
can  be  found  in  said  couQty,  not  less  than  two  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  said  hear- 
ing, requiring  then^  to  appear  on  said  day  and  hour,  and  show  cause,  if  any,  why  said 
child  should  not  be  declared  by  said  court  to  be  dependent  on  the  public  for  support 
and  sent  to  the  State  Public  School.  That  in  case  it  shall  appear  by  such  petition  that 
neither  of  said  parents  are  living  or  do  not  reside  in  said  county,  or  in  case  one  or  both 
of  said  parents  shall  endorse  on  said  petition  a  request  that  the  child  be  sent  to  said 
School  as  requested  therein,  then  the  citation  herein  provided  for  need  not  be  issued 
and  the  Court  may  theteupon  proceed  to  the  examination  herein  provided  for.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  officer  receiving  such  citation  to  use  due  diUgence  to  find  and  serve 
the  same  on  one  or  both  of  said  parents:  yet  the  proceedings  under  such  petition  shall 
not  be  deemed  invalid  by  reason  of  any  failure  to  serve  such  citation  or  by  any  infor- 
mality or  irregularity  in  such  pet^on  or  service. 

Sko.  13.  That  on  such  examination  the  child  shall  be  brought  before  said  Court  by 
said  Superintendents  of  the  Poor;  whereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Judge  to  inves- 
tigate the  facts  and  ascertain  whether  said  child  is  dependent  on  the  public  for 
support,  its  residence,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whereabouts  of  the  parents,  when  and 
how  long  the  child  has  been  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  or  private  charity, 
the  occupation  of  the  parents,  if  living,  whether  they  are  supported  by  the  public  or  have 
abandoned  the  child,  and  to  ascertain  as  far  aspossible,if  the  child  is  found  (^pendent,  the 
causes  thereof.  The  said  Judge  is  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  on 
such  examination,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  county, 
when  requested  by  said  Judge,  to  appear  in  any  such  examination  in  behalf  of  the 
petition.  Any  friend  of  said  child  may  appear  in  said  Court  in  its  behalf,  and  the  said 
Judge  may.  in  his  discretion,  request  the  Supervisor  of  any  township  or  ward  to  appear 
in  behalf  of  the  child,  yet  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  issue  any  citation  or  other  notice 
to  other  than  the  parents.  The  record  of  the  proceedings  shall  show  who,  if  any  one, 
appeared  in  behalf  of  the  child  on  such  examination. 

Sec.  18.  That  if  on  such  examination  the  said  Judge  shall  find  that  the  said  child  is 
dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  is  over  two  and  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  is 
sound  in  mind  and  body,  he  shall  enter  such  finding  by  a  proper  order  in  the  journal 
of  the  Probate  Court  in  his  office  certifying  that  the  child  is  dependent  on  the  public 
for  support  and  is  entitled  to  admission  to  the  State  Public  School  at  Coldwater,  and 
ordering  that  it  be  taken  to  said  School  by  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  and  admit- 
ted therein,  and  shall  deliver  to  the  said  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  a  certified  copy 
of  such  order,  which  shall  contain,  besidfes  said  findings,  a  statement  of  the  facts  that 
are  herein  required  to  be  inquired  into,  so  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained;  and  that 
said  Superintendents  of  the  ^oor  shall  deliver  such  copy,  with  said  child,  at  said  School 
to  the  Superintendent  thereof,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  making  of  such  order. 
That  upon  eutering  such  order  the  parents  of  said  child  shall  be  releasea  from  all  paren- 
tal duties  toward  and  responsibility  for  such  child,  and  shall  thereafter  have  no  rights 
over  or  to  the  custody,  services  or  earnings  of  such  child,  except  in  cases  where  said 
Board  may,  as  herein  provided,  restore  the  child  to  its  parents. 

Sec.  14.  The  object  of  this  act  is  to  provide  a  temporary  home  for  dependent  chil- 
dren in  said  School  where  they  shall  be  retained  only  until  they  can  be  placed  in  family 
homes.  The  said  Board  is  hereby  made  the  legal  guardian  of  all  children  who  shall  hie 
received  in  said  School,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  use  special  diligence  in  providing  suc^ 
suitable  homes  for  such  children  as  shall  be  approved,  as  herein  provided,  and  to  place 
them  therein  on  a  written  contract  to  remain  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
or  in  the  discretion  of  said  Board  until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age.  Such  contract 
shall  provide  for  their  education  in  the  public  schools  where  they  reside,  for  teaching 
them  some  useful  occupation,  for  kind  and  proper  treatment  as  members  of  the  family 
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where  placed,  and  for  the  payment  on  the  termination  of  such  contract  to  said  Board 
for  such  children  such  sum  of  money  as  maybe  provided  for  in  said  contract.  When- 
ever any  ward  of  said  Board  who  is  not  indentured  has  become  self-supporting  the 
said  Board  may  so  declare  by  resolution  and  thereupon  said  guardianship  shall  cease  and 
the  child  shall  thereafter  be  entitled  to  its  own  earnings.  Whenever  one  or  both  of  the 
parents  of  any  ward  of  said  Board,  who  is  not  indentured,  have  become  able  to  support 
and  educate  it,  the  child  may  by  resolution  of  said  Board  be  restored  to  its  parents;  in 
which  case  the  suitableness  of  the  home  shall  be  certified  in  the  same  manner  as  herein 
required  for  placing  children  on  indentures;  and  thereupon  the  guardianship  of  said 
Bc»rd  shall  cease. 

Sec.  25.  Whenever  inquired  of  by  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  of  any  county, 
and  whenever  there  is  room  for  one  or  more  children  in  said  School  from  any  county, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  said  School  to  notify  the  Superintendents 
of  the  Poor  of  such  county  how  manv  children  they  can  send  to  said  School.  That 
whenever  there  are  more  admissible  children  in  the  several  counties  than  [that]  can  be 
received  in  said  School,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  said  School  to 
divide  such  admissions  jpro  rata  among  the  counties  according  to  the  number  of  depend- 
ent children  in  each,  at  the  time  of  such  admission,  giving  preference  to  counties  of 
the  same  or  larger  population,  that  have  had  less  i^mitted  into  said  School.  That 
whenever  the  Supermtendents  of  the  Poor  of  any  county  shall  be  informed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  said  School  that  any  dependent  children  from  their  county  can  be 
admitted  into  said  School  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  forward  them  to  said  School,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  as  soon  as  practicable.  In  those  counties  in  which  the  distinction 
between  township  and  county  poor  is  maintained,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Poor  of  such  counties,  on  the  written  request  of  the  Supervisor  of  anv 
such  township,  to  act  for  such  township  in  securing  the  admission  of  dependent  chil- 
dren to  this  School,  in  all  respects  as  though  such  children  were  supported  by  the 
county.  That  the  expense  of  transportation  of  children  to  said  School,  pursuant  to  law, 
and  the  expenses  |  expense]  of  returning  any  of  said  children  to  their  counties,  after 
their  admission  by  said  Board  of  Control,  as  improper  inmates  of  said  School,  shall  be 
audited  by  the  Board  of  State  Auditors  and  paid  from  the  general  fund. 

Sec.  16.  There  shall  be  received  into  said  School  those  children  who  have  been 
declared  dependent  on  the  public  for  support  as  her«in  provided,  and  they  shall  be  re- 
tained therein  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  they  shall  before  that  time  be 
sent  out  as  herein  provided.  While  in  said  School  they  shaU  be  maintained  and  edu- 
cated in  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  common  schools;  they  shall  have  proper 
moral  any  physical  training  and  shall  be  taught  how  to  labor  so  far  as  their  age  and 
condition  will  reasonably  permit.  The  said  Board  is  authorized  to  return  to  the  coun- 
ties from  which  they  were  sent  the  following  classes  of  children: 

First,  Those  who  have  become  sixteen  years  of  age  and  who  for  any  reason  cannot 
be  placed  in  or  retained  in  family  homes. 

Second,  Those  who  by  reason  of  vicious  habits  or  incorrigibility  cannot  be  placed  in 
or  retained  in  family  homes. 

Third,  Those  who  in  the  opinion  of  said  Board,  based  on  the  certificate  of  the 
physician  of  said  School,  are  of  unsound  mind  or  body,  or  who  have  some  serious  phys- 
ical disability  which  prevents  their  being  placed  in  family  homes.  Whenever  any 
child  shall  be  ordered  by  said  Board  to  be  returned  to  its  county  as  herein  provided 
the  guardianship  of  said  Board  shall  cease,  and  the  child  shall  thereupon  again  become 
a  charge  on  the  county  from  which  it  was  sent,  and  the  Superintendent  of  said  School 
in  returning  any  child  to  its  county  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Poor  of  the  proper'county,  the  action  of  saia  Board  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  17. '  That  whenever  on  the  examination  provided  for  in  this  act  the  Judge  of 
Probate  shall  determine  that  the  child  is  dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  he  shall 
cause  it  to  be  examined  by  the  county  physician,  if  there  be  one,  and  if  not,  then  by  a 
respectable  practicing  physician,  and  shall  in  no  case  enter  the  order  in  his  ioumal, 
showing  the  child  is  admissible  to  this  School,  unless  the  physician  making  such  exam- . 
ination  shall  certify  in  writing,  under  oath,  filed  in  said  Ck>urt,  that  the  child  exam- 
ined by  him  is,  in  his  opinion,  of  sound  mind,  and  has  no  chronic  or  contagious  disease, 
and  in  his  opinion  has  not  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease  within  fifteen  days 
previous  to  such  examination  before  the  Judge  of  Probate;  that  a  copy  of  such  certifi- 
cate shall  be  attached  to  the  other  papers  required  by  this  act,  to  accompany  each 
child  to  thii  School. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  Superintendent,  Agent,  or  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Public 
School  is  hereby  authorized  to  consent  to  the  adoption  of  any  child  who  has  or  shall 
become  an  inmate  of  said  institution,  by  any  person  or  persons,  pursuant  to  the  provis- 
ions of  an  act  entitled  *'An  act  to  provide  for  changing  the  names  of  minor  adopted 
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children,  and  of  other  persons,"  approved  Feb.  2, 1861;  and  that  on  such  adoption  the 
said  Board  of  Ck>ntrol  shall  cease  to  be  guardian  of  the  child  so  adopted. 

Sec.  10.  The  said  Board  of  Ck>ntrol  is  authorized  to  designate  some  officer,  teacher, 
or  other  employ^  connected  with  said  School  to  be  agent  thereof,  who  shall  be 
known  as  the  Agent  of  the  State  Public  School,  and  who  shall  act  in  that  capacitv 
during  the  pleasure  of  said  Board.  That  his  duties  as  such  agent  shall  be  prescribed 
by  said  Board,  and  shall  include  visiting,  at  such  time  as  the  Board  shall  direct,  th» 
wards  of  said  Board  which  have  been  placed  in  families,  and  reporting  to  said  Board 
the  condition  of  such  children,  and  any  failures  to  complv  with  the  terms  of  the 
indenture  contracts;  an^  [that]  it  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  find  suitable  homes  for  the 
children  of  this  school,  to  investigate  applications  for  such  children,  and  to  enter  into 
contracts,  in  writing,  on  behalf  of  said  Board,  with  persons  taking  such  children;  such 
contracts  to  contain  a  clause  reserving  to  said  Board  the  right  to  cancel  the  same  when, 
m  the  opinion  of  said  Board,  the  interest  of  the  child  requires  it,  and  may  also  contain 
a  clause  authorizing  the  person  taking  the  child  to  cancel  the  same  any  time  within 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  contract,  on  returning  said  child  to  said  school  free  of 
all  expenses  ;  that  the  authority  herein  given  said  agent  is  also  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  superintendent  of  said  school ;  that  the  salary  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  of 
said  agent  shall  be  first  examined  and  allowed  by  said  Board,  and  shall  then  be  audited 
by  the  Board  of  State  Auditors,  and  paid  from  the  general  fund. 

Sec.  20.  The  said  Board  of  Control  shall  biennially  report  to  the  Gk>v  rnor,  Legisla- 
ture and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  presenting  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
operations  of  said  institution  for  the  two  fiscal  years  preceding  the  regular  session  of 
tne  Legislature,  which  shall  include  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  said  Board  of  Con- 
trol of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  in  his  office  for  the  same  period,  and  the  report 
of  the  superintendent  for  the  same  period,  setting]forth  the  condition  of  said  school,  the 
names  of  regular  employes  and  the  salary  of  each,  the  number  of  children  who  have 
received  instruction,  tne  average  number  during  each  year  in  the  school,  the  discipline 
prescribed,  the  studies  pursued,  Che  books  used,  the  expense  per  capita  for  average 
attendance,  the  expense  per  capita,  estimating  therein  the  expenses  additional  for 
those  indentured,  and  such  other  information  as  he  may  deem  important,  or  the  Gov- 
ernor or  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  request.  The  members  of  said 
Board  of  Control  shall  be  allowed  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  t^e 
discharge  of  their  official  duties,  and  three  dollars  per  da^  for  their  official  servioes- 
actually  and  necessarily  performed,  which  shall  be  audited  by  the  Board-  of  State 
Auditors  and  paid  from  the  general  fund.  (Here  is  added  a  provision  exempting  this 
school  from  Act  No.  16  of  1881.) 

Sec.  21.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to  obtain  information  as  often  as  practi- 
cable from  all  the  children  placed  in*familiee  from  this  school,  and  to  secure  so  far  aa 
possible  the  education  and  good  treatment  of  such  children,  and  the  full  perform- 
ance of  indenture  contracts.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to  procure  written  reporta 
from  such  children  at  least  once  in  each  six  months,  one  of  which  shall  be  from  the 
person  to  whom  the  child  is  indentured,  and  the  other  from  the  aeent  of  said  school  or 
from  the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  for  the  county  where  the 
child  resides,  the  superintendent  of  said  school  to  notify  the  officer  he  desires  to  visit 
the  child  and  make  the  report.  If  it  shall  appear  to  said  Board  by  such  report,  or 
frbm  any  other  source,  that  the  child  visited  is  neglected  or  ill-treated,  or  is  not  being 
educated  by  the  person  with  whom  it  is  placed,  or  that  the  person  having  such  child  is 
unfit  to  have  the  care  thereof,  the  said  Board,  or  the  superintendent  of  said  sdhool,  who ' 
mav  be  authorized  so  to  do  by  said  Board,  shall  cancel  the  contract  and  cause  the ' 
child  to  be  returned  to  said  school  or  removed  directly  into  som6  other  home,  and 
notice  thereof  shall  be  given  the  county  agent  of  tne  county. 

Sec.  22.  Any  person  desiring  to  take  a  child  from  said  school  by  indenture  or  adop- 
tion may  apply  for  that  purpose  in  writing,  in  such  form  as  said  Bioard  shall  prescribe, 
to  the  superintendent  or  agent  of  said  school,  or  to  the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities  of  the  county  where  the  applicant  resides.  That  either  of  said  offioers 
who  shall  receive  such  application,  other  than  said  superintendent,  shall  investigate  the 
same,  and  report  in  writing  to  the  superintendent,  m  such  form  as  said  Board  shall 
prescribe,  the  facts  ascertained  and  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  applicant  is  a  proper 
person  to  have  the  care  and  education  of  the  child  ;  and  no  child  of  said  school  shall  be 
placed  in  a  home  on  trial  or  by  indenture  or  adoption,  unless  the  same  shall  be 
approved  by  the  agent  of  said  school,  or  by  the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and 
Cnarities  of  the  county  where  the  applicant  resides.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent 
of  said  school  or  of  the  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  in  their 
respective  counties,  to  visit  the  children  of  said  school  in  families  on  indenture,  at  such 
times  as  they  may  be  requested  so  to  do  by  the  superintendent  of  said  school,  and  only 
at  such  times  ;  and  shall  then  inquire  into  the  management,  condition  and  treatment 
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of  such  children,  and  shaD,  as  soon  as  practicable,  report  to  the  superintendent  of  said 
school  the  facts  ascertained,  showing  whether  the  indenture  contracts  are  being  faith- 
fully executed ;  and  whenever  it,  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  such  officer,  so 
authorized  to  make  such  visits,  that  any  child  of  this  school  in  a  family,  on  trial  or 
on  indenture,  is  being  ill-treated,  he  shall  immediately  investigate  the  case  and  report 
the  facts  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  28.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to  preserve  in  said  institution  aD  legal 
papers,  reports,  and  other  valuable  pax>ers  relating  to  each  child,  and  shall  provide  and 
keep  suitable  record  books  in  which  shall  be  entered,  during  the  time  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  said  Board,  a  brief  history  of  each  child,  showing  its  name,  age,  county,  resi- 
dence, when  received,  indentured  or  acfopted  ;  the  names,  residence,  occupation, 
habits  and  character  of  the  parents,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  name,  resi- 
dence, and  occupation  of  the  person  who  has  taken  the  child  by  indenture  or  adoption. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNTY  AGENT    REPRESENTING  STATE  BOARD  OF  COR- 

RECTIONS  AND  CHARITIES. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That  the  Governor  may 
appoint,  in  each  county  of  this  State,  an  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and 
Charities  for  the  care  of  juvenile  offenders  and  dependent  children,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  and  who  shall  be  known  as  the  county 
agent  for  the  county  for  which  he  is  appointed.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  within  thirty  days  after  receiving  notice  of  his  appointment,  the  said 
agent  bhall  take  and  file  with  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed, the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  this  State;  and  upon  such 
qualification,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk  to  immediately  transmit  notice 
thereof  to  the  circuit  judge,  each  justice  of  the  peace,  and  all  other  magistrates  of  the 
county  having  competent  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  also  to  the 
superintendents  of  State  institutions  which  place  children  in  families  by  contract, 
indenture,  or  adoption.  Said  agent  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  his  services  under 
ttiis  act,  his  necessary  official  expenses,  together  with  the  sum  of  three  dollar  in  full, 
for  his  services  in  each  case  investigated,  or  visited,  and  reported  on  as  hereinafter 
provided,  but  not  exceeding  three  dollars  for  any  one  day's  services,  which  shall  be 
audited  by  the  Board  of  State  Auditors,  and  paid  from  the  general  fund;  and  w^en  such 
services  and  expenses  relate  to  the  indenture,  adoption«or  visiting  of  the  children  placed 
in  families  by  any  State  institution,  the  aocounts  therefor  shall  be  certified  by  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  institution  to  which  the  children  belong :  Provided,  That  the  sum 
so  allowed  for  the  services  of  said  agent  in  any  county  except  the  counties  of  Wayne 
and  Kent,  shall  not.  in  any  one  year,  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  that 
in  the  counties  of  Wayne  and  Kent  the  sum  so  allowed  for  such  services  shall  not,  in 
any  one  year,  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  complaint  is  made  or  pending  against  any  boy  under  the  ajp^e  of 
sixteen  ^ears  or  girl  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years  for  the  commission  of  any  offense 
not  punishable  by  law  with  imprisonment  for  life  before  any  court  or  magistrate  hav- 
ing competent  jurisdiction  thereof,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  court  or  ma^trate  at 
once,  and  before  any  further  proceedings  are  had  in  the  case,  to  give  notice  m  writing 
of  the  pendency  to  said  a^ent,  if  there  shall  be  one  in  said  county,  who  shall  have  op- 
portunity allowed  him  to  investigate  the  charge  or  charges,  and  upon  receiving  such 
notice  the  agent  shall  immediately  proceed  to  inquire  into  and  make  a  full  examination 
of  the  parentage  and  surroundings  of  the  child,  and  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  report  the  same  to  the  court  or  magistrate,  who  shall  advise  and  coun- 
sel with  the  said  agent;  and  if  upon  such  consultation,  after  full  investigation  and 
proof  of  the  offense  charged,  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  the  public  Interest,  and 
the  interest  of  such  child  will  be  best  subserved  thereby,  he  may  make  an  order  for  the 
return  of  such  child  to  his  or  her  parents,  guardian  or  friends;  or  he  may  authorize 
said  agent,  under  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county,  to 
take  such  child  and  bind  him  or  her  out  to  some  suitable  person  until  he  or  she  sbaJl 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  for  any  less  time,  or  impose  a  fine,  or  to 
suspend  sentence  for  a  definite  or  indefinite  period;  or  if  the  child  is  found  guilty  of  the 
offense  charged,  and  appears  to  be  willfully  wayward  and  unmanageable,  the  court 
may  cause  him  or  her  to  besent  to  the  Reform  School,  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  or  to 
any  State  penal  or  reformatory  institution  authorized  by  law  to  receive  such  boy  or  girl, 
subject  to  such  conditions  of  sex  and  age  as  are  now  provided  by  law  for  the  reoeption  of 
children  in  said  school  or  institution;  and  in  such  cases  the  report  of  the  agent  shall  be 
attached  to  the  mittimus,  and^the  child  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  agent,  or  some 
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person  dedgnated  by  him,  to  be  conveyed  under  his  direction  to  the  institution,  and 
for  such  services  the  same  fees  shall  be  allowed  as  are  paid  to  sheriffs  in  like  cases. 

Sec.  8.  Said  agent  shall  visit  all  children  resident  m  the  county  for  which  he  is 
appointed  which  shall  have  been  indentured  to  any  person  therein  by  any  State  insti- 
tunon,  whenever  he  shall  be  so  requested  to  do  by  the  superintendent  of  the  institution 
which  placed  such  children  in  said  county,  and  shall  inquire  into  the  management, 
condition  and  treatment  of  such  children,  and  for  that  purpose  may  have  private  inter- 
views with  such  children  at  any  time  ;  and  if  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  such 
agent  when  making  such  visits,  or  at  any  other  time,  that  any  child  thus  placed  in 
charge  of  any  person  as  aforesaid  is  neglected,  abused,  or  improperly  treated  by  the  per- 
son having  such  child  in  charge,  or  that  such  person  is  unfit  to  have  the  care  thereof, 
he  shall  report  the  facts  to  the  superintendent  of  the  State  institution  by  which  the 
child  was  so  indentured,  and  the  board  of  such  institution,  or  the  superintendent 
thereof  who  may  be  so  authorized  to  do  by  said  board,  on  being  satisfied  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  child  requires  it,  shall  cancel  the  indenture  by  \7hich  the  child  was  placed  in 
the  family,  and  shall  remove  it  to  some  other  family  home  or  directly  to  the  State 
institution  from  w  hich  it  was  indentured.  All  indentures  by  which  any  child  shall  be 
placed  in  a  home  from  any  State  institution  shall  reserve  the  right  in  the  board  making 
the  indenture  to  cancel  the  same  whenever,  in  the  epinion  of  that  board,  the  interests  of 
the  child  require  it.  Whenever  an  indenture  is  cancelled,  as  herein  provided,  or  when- 
ever any  child  indentured  from  any  State  institution  has  been  adopted,  notice  thereof 
shall  be  given  to  said  agent  of  the  county  where  the  child  was  indentured  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  State  institution  from  which  the  child  was  indentured  or  adopted. 

Sec.  4.  No  child  shall  be  indentured,  adopted,  or  other wuie  placed  in  charge  of  any 
person  by  any  State  institution  during  minority,  or  for  any  other  period  unless  the 
applicant  for  any  child  shall  be  first  approved  in  writing  by  said  agent  for  the  county 
where  the  applicant  resides,  or  by  the  State  agent  of  the  State  institution  to  which  the 
child  belongs,  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  such  State  institu- 
tion. Such  approval  shall  be  filed  witn  thn  superintendent  of  the  State  institution  to 
which  the  application  is  made  before  the  child  shall  be  indentured  or  adopted. 

Seo.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  agents,  in  their  respective  counties,  to  seek  out 
suitable  persons  who  are  willing  to  take  by  indenture  or  adoption,  and  take  charge  of, 
educate  and  maintain  children  arrested  for  offenses,  committed  to  any  State  institu- 
tion, or  abandoned,  neglected,  or  dependent  children  in  charge  of  any  State  institution, 
or  its  oflScers,  and  to  give  notice  when  such  children  may  be  so  placed,  to  the  board, 
officers,  or  superintendent  having  authority  to  dispose  of  such  children  by  indenture 
or  adoption.  And  said  agents  shall  make  regular  or  special  reports  of  their  doings 
under  this  act,  to  the  superintendent  of  any  State  institution  when  so  requested  by  him, 
in  reference  to  applications  for,  or  visiting  any  child  belonging  to  the  State  institution 
of  which  he  has  charge.  Said  agents  shall  also  report  as  aforesaid  their  doings  under 
this  act  to  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  whenever  so  requested  by  said 
Board. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Reform  School,  and  the 
principal  officers  of  any  State  institution  for  the  care  or  reformation  of  juvenile  offend- 
ers now  or  hereafter  to  be  established,  upon  the  discharge  of  any  bov  or  girl  received 
therein,  forthwith  to  notify  the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  ana  Charities,  resid- 
ing in  the  county  from  which  such  child  was  sent,  of  such  discharge ;  or  if  the  boy  or 
girl  so  discharged  shall  return  10  such  county,  the  agent  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  assist 
him  or  her  in  procuring  suitable  employment  and  a  good  home,  free  from  immoral  and 
evil  influences.  Said  agent  shall  also  keep  a  brief  history  of  each  child  within  his 
county  discharged  as  aforesaid,  in  a  manner  and  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
which  he  is  agent,  and  report  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  said  board  as  it  may 
require,  to  the  end  that  the  effect  of  the  treatment  and  discipline  of  the  several  institu- 
tions of  the  State  for  the  care  and  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  upon  their  dis- 
charge therefrom,  may  be  better  known  and  understood. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  CHILDREN, 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enacty  That  any  person  having  the 
care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  shall  exhibit, 
use  or  employ,  or  who  shall  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
such  child  to  any  person  in  or  for  the  vocation,  service,  or  occupation  of  rope  or  wire 
walking,  gymnast,  contortionist,  rider  or  acrobat,  dancing,  or  beg^^g  in  any  place 
whatsoever,  or  for  any  obscene,  indecent,  or  immoral  purpose,  exhibition  or  practice 
whatsoever,  or  for  any  exhibition  injurious  to  the  health,  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or 
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limb  of  Buch  child,  or  who  shall  cause,  procure  or  encourage  such  child  to  engage 
therein,  and  any  person  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use,  exhibit,  or  have  in 
-custody  any  such  child  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  section,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  3.  No  minor  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
any  saloon,  bar-room,  or  other  place  where  any  spirituous  or  intoxicating  li<j[uor,  or  any 
wine  or  beer,  or  any  beverage,  liquor  or  liquors  containing  any  spirituous  or  intoxicating 
liquor,  beer,  or  malt  liquor  is  sold,  given  &way,  or  furnished  for  a  beverage ;  or  in 
any  place  of  amusement  known  as  dance-house,  concert  saloon,  variety  theatre ;  or 
in  any  house  of  prostitution  ;  or  in  any  room  or  hall  occupied  or  used  for  hire,  gain  or 
reward,  for  the  piurpose  of  playing  billiards,  nine-pins,  cards,  dice,  or  any  other  unlaw- 
ful game,  or  in  any  room  or  hall  used  or  occupied  for  gaming,  pool-selling,  or  betting  in 
any  manner  whatever.  Any  proprietor,  keeper,  or  manager  of  any  such  place,  who 
shall  permit  such  child  to  reaiain  in  any  such  place,  and  any  person  who  shall  encour- 
age or  induce  in  any  wav  such  child  to  enter  such  place  or  to  remain  therein,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misaemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  not  loss  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  thirty  days  (or  by  both 
fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court). 

Sec.  8.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  held  for  trial,  or  on  conviction  in  anv 
jail  or  other  place  of  confinement,  shall  be  placed  or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  cell 
or  room  in  company  with  adult  prisoners.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  in  charge 
of  such  place  of  confinement,  to  secure  as  far  as  the  construction  of  such  place  will 
admit,  the  exclusion  of  such  children  from  the  society  of  such  adult  prisoners  during 
their  confinement. 

Seo.  4.  That  on  and  after  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ei^htyntwo,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  place  or  maintain  in  any  county  poor-house  any  child  who  by  law  is 
admissible  to  the  State  Public  School.  That  whenever,  after  that  date,  there  shall  be 
in  any  county  poor-house  any  such  children  who  cannot  be  received  in  said  school  for 
the  reason  there  shall  be  then  no  room  for  them,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor  of  such  county  to  place  and  maintain  such  children,  at  the  expense 
of  such  county,  in  some  suitable  family  or  charitable  institution  until  they  can  oe  re- 
ceived in  said  school :  Provided  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  any  county  from 
maintaining  and  educating  siuch  children  in  a  building  separate  from  the  county  poor- 
house,  devoted  to  the  sole  use  of  children  of  sound  mind  and  body,  and  cared  for  by 
other  than  pauper  labor  :  And  provided  further ^  That  no  child  under  the  age  of  two 
years  shall  be  separated  from  its  mother,  if  such  mother  shall  be  an  inmate  of  such 
county  house  :  And  provided  further ,  That  no  child  under  the  age  of  four  years  shaU 
be  separated  from  the  mother,  if  such  mother  shall  be.  an  inmate  of  such  county  house, 
without  the  consent  of  the  mother. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  shall  sell,  give  away,  or  in  any  way  furnish  to  any  minor 
child  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  paper  or  other  thing,  containing  obscene 
language,  or  obscene  prints,  pictures,  figures,  or  descriptions  tending  to  the  corruption 
of  the  morals  of  youth,  or  anv  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  other  printed  paper  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  criminal  news,  police  reports,  or  criminal  deeds,  and  any  person 
who  shall  in  any  manner  hire,  use,  or  employ  such  child  to  sell,  give  away,  or  in  any 
manner  distribute  such  books,  pamphlets,  or  printed  papers,  and  any  person  having 
the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  such  child,  who  shall  permit  him  or  her  to  engage 
in  any  such  employment,  staaU  on  conviction  thereof  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Sec.  6.  Every  person  who  shall  exhibit  upon  any  public  street  or  highway,  or  in  any 
other  place  within  the  view  of  children  passing  on  any  public  street  or  highwav,  any 
book,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  paper  or  thing  containing  obscene  language  or  ooscene 
prints,  figures,  or  descriptions  tending  to  the  corruption  of  the  morals  of  youth,  or  any 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  other  printed  paper  or  thing  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
<niminal  news,  police  reports  or  criminal  deeds,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,-  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  7.  That  any  person  desiring  to  have  a  minor  child  apprenticed,  bound  out, 
indentured,  given  away,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  to  him  or  her  by  the  persons  or  officers 
herein  authorized  to  dispose  of  such  child,  by  either  of  the  methods  stated,  may  apply 
in  writing  to  the  county  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Ck)rrec lions  and  Charities,  or  to  a 
superintendent  of  the  poor  of  the  county  where  the  applicant  resides,  requesting  him 
to  examine  and  report  in  writing  on  the  suitableness  of  the  home  of  said  applicant  for 
the  child,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  agent  or  superintendent  to  make 
such  examination  ana  report;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  such  child  be  apprenticed,  bound 
out,  indentured,  given  away,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  to  any  such  applicant  unless 
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such  certificate  shall  show  that  the  applicant  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  that 
he  is  able  to  support  and  educate  the  child,  and  that  his  or  her  home  is  a  suitable  one 
for  the  child.  That  such  application  and  certificate  shall  be  filed  in  the  probate  court 
of  said  county  on  the  payment  by  said  applicant  to  said  agent  or  supenntendent  the 
sum  of  three  dollars  for  his  services  under  this  act. 

8kc.  8.  That  on  filing  said  application  and  certificate  a  contract  in  writing  shall  be 
entered  into  bv  and  between  said  applicant  and  the  person  authorized  to  dispose  of  the 
child,  in  which  the  latter  shall  agree  that  said  chila  may  remain  with  saia  applicant 
until  it  is  eighteen  or  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  may  be  agreed  on  by  the  contracting 
parties;  that  said  applicant  shall  support  said  child,  and  treat  him  or  her  as  a  member 
of  his  family;  that  he  will  keep  him  or  her  in  school  at  least  four  months  in  each  year; 
that  he  will  teach  him  or  her  some  useful  trade  or  occupation,  and  that  should  said 
agent  or  superintendent  at  any  time  deem  the  interest  of  the  child  requires  it,  he  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  judge  of  probuate  of  the  proper  county,  cancel  said  contract, 
assume  possession  of  the  child,  and  re-indenture  him  or  her  in  the  manner  herein 
providea. 

Skc.  9.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  indenture,  apprentice,  bind  out,  or 
othi'rwise  dispose  of  any  minor  child  to  any  person  except  by  the  following  methods: 

First,  Under  this  act  by  the  parents  residing  in  this  State,  and  if  either  be  dead  or  of 
legal  incapacity,  or  has  at>andoned  the  child,  then  by  the  other,  and  in  case  there  is  no 
father  or  mother  resident  of  this  State  of  legal  capacity  who  has  not  abandoned  the 
child,  then  by  a  guardian  of  the  child,  resident  of  this  State,  duly  appointed  under  the 
laws  thereof; 

Second^  In  accordance  with  act  number  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the  session 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  being  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
of  HoweU*s  Annotated  Statutes; 

Third,  By  the  officers  of  State  institutions  authorized  by  law  to  place  children  in 
families  by  indenUire  or  otherwise; 

Fourth,  By  the  officers  of  asylums  for  childn.'U  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this 
State  and  authorized  to  place  children  in  families  by  inaenture  or  otherwise; 

Fifth,  In  accordance  with  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-two  of  Howeirs  Annotated 
Statutes,  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof,  entitled  '*  Changing  names  of  minors  and 
others,  adoption  and  change  of  names  of  minors."  And  in  no  case  shall  any  child  be 
indentured,  apprenticed,  bound  out,  adopted  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  any  of  the 
methods  named  herein  or  under  any  law  of  this  t^tnte  except  on  the  approv^  of  the 
person  taking  the  child  and  on  indenture  as  provided  in  this  act.  Any  person  having 
the  custody,  care  or  control  of  any  minor  child  who  shall  indenture,  apprentice,  bind 
out,  give  away,  have  adopted, or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  child  to  any  person,  and  anj 
person  who  shall  take  such  child  indentured,  apprenticed,  bound  out,  given  aw^y,^ 
adopted,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  to  him  or  her  except  in  the  manner  herein  named  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Seo.  10.  This  act  shall  apply  to  all  children  brought  into  this  State  from  other 
States  by  or  for  societies  taking  care  of  destitute,  abandoned  or  orphan  children,  vyhich 
children  would  be  a  State,  county  or  town  charge  except  as  taken  by  indenture  or 
given  to  persons  to  adopt  or  take  charge  of  in  this  State.  All  acts  or  ])art8  of  acts  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

AN  AOT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  3AEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  TREATMENT  OP  DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN  AT  THE  HOSPITAL  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY. 

SBcrriON  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact.  That  any  dependent  children 
who  are  or  who  shall  hereafter  be  inmates  of  the  State  Public  School  at  Coldw^ter, 
and  those  who  are  not  inmates  of  said  institution,  but  who,  if  not  affected  by  disease 
or  requiring  surgical  treatment,  would  be  entitl^  by  the  laws  of  this  State  to  admis- 
sion to  said'  institution,  who  may  be  suffering  from  cnronic  disease,  or  who  may  need 
surgical  treatment  for  any  cause  which  is  calculated  to  disable  them  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  self-support,  shall  be  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  medical  and  surgical  treatment, 
or  either,  together  with  board,  lodgin^>  nursing,  and  other  proper  care,  free  of  charge, 
at  the  hospital  established  in  connection  with  the  Michigan  University  at  Ann  Arbor, 
under  the  general  rules  and  regulations  thereof. 

Seo  3.  The  admissibility  of  applicants  under  this  act  for  such  gratuitous  treatment. 
if  not  inmates  of  said  State  Pubhc  School,  shall  be  determined  and  certified  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  admissibility  is  now  determined  and  certified  to  the  said  State  Public 
School ;  and  in  case  of  dependent  children  who  are  or  may  be  inmates  of  the  State 
Public  School,  it  shall  be  determined  and  certified  by  the  superintendent  thereof. 
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Sec.  8.  The  expenses  of  conveTing  said  dependent  children,  whether  inmates  of  the 
State  Public  School  or  the  other  class  herein  named,  to  and  from  said  hospital,  and 
their  board  and  nursiag  and  other  care  in  said  hospital,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appro- 
priation provided  by  this  act:  Provided,  That  such  transportation  expenses  shall 
not  include  the  expenses  or  services  of  any  person  accompanying  the  child  to  and  from 
said  hospital. 

Sec.  4.  Before  any  such  dependent  child  shall  be  sent  to  such  hospital  for  treatment, 
s,  description  of  the  case  by  the  physician  of  said  institution,  with  his  opinion  thereon, 
or  if  the  child  be  not  an  inmate  of  said  institution,  then  a  description  of  the  case  by  the 
<x>unty  physician,  where  there  is  one,  and  if  there  is  no  such  county  physician,  a 
description  of  the  case  by  some  practicing  physician,  with  his  opinion  thereon,  shall  be 
sent  to  the  physician  in  charge  of  said  hospital:  Provided,  That  no  such  dependent 
child  shall  be  sent  to  or  received  into  said  hospital  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  phy- 
sician in  charge  thereof,  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  for  him  to  be  benefited  by  the 
proposed  medical  or  surgical  treatment. 

Sec.  5.  No  physician ,  surgeon,  or  employ  6  connected  with  said  hospital  shall  receive 
any  extra  compensation  by  i*ea8on  of  aiding  in  the  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  or 
the  board,  nursing,  or  other  care  of  said  children. 

Sec.  6.  The  actual  expenses  for  the  transporting  of  dependent  children  to  and  from 
said  hospital  as  provided  m  this  act,  and  the  board,  nursing,  and  other  care  for  said 
<3]iildren  while  in  said  hospital,  not  exceeding  the  amount  charged  other  children, 
patients  in  said  hospital,  shall  be  audited  by  the  Board  of  State  Auditors,  and  paid  out 
of  any  money  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  The  Treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  Htate  Public  School  shall  present  all  accounts  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  children  to  and  from  said  institution  and  said  hospital,  and  shall  receive  pay- 
ment thereon;  the  county  treasurer  of  the  proper  county  shall  present  such  accounts 
3nd  receive  payment  thereon  for  children  sent  from  such  county;  and  the  treasurer  of 
said  university  shall  present  the  accounts  for  the  board  and  nursing  of  said  children 
■and  sha^l  receive  pay  thereon;  all  which  accounts  shall  be  verified  as  required  by  said 
Board  of  State  Auditors. 

• 

OFFENSES    AGAINST    THE  LIVES  AND   PERSONS  OF  INDIVIDUALS. 

Sec.  80.  Every  person  who  shall  maliciously,  forcibly,  or  fraudulently  lead,  take,  or 
•carry  away,  or  decoy,  or  entice  away  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  with 
intent  to  detain,  or  conceal  such  person  from  its  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  hav- 
ing the  lawful  charge  of  such  child,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State 
Prison  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than 
-one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

8bc.  81.  It  the  father  or  mother  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  six  years,  or  anv 
other  person,  shall  expose  such  child  in  any  street,  field,  house,  or  other  place,  with 
intent  to  injure  or  wholly  to  abandon  it,  he  or  she  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  State  Prison  not  more  than  ten  years. 

SALE   OF  LIQUOKS  TO,    AND   PLAYING    AT    GAMES    BY    STUDENTS    AND    MINOBS 

WHEBB   LIQUOBS  ABE  SOLD. 

Section  1.    The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  eruict.  That  it  shall  not  be  law- 
attendance 
at 
lich 

4Spirituou8  liquors  or  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  person, 
by  himself,  his  clerk  or  agent,  to  sell  or  give  to  any  student  in  attendance  at  any  public 
or  private  institution  of  learning  in  this  State,  or  any  minor  any  spirituous  or  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  except  when  prescribed  by  a  regular  physician  for  medicinal  purposes;  and 
any  person  who  shall  o^end  against  either  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act, 
in  addition  to  the  penalties  now  provided  by  law,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  twenty  dollars  and  the 
costs  of  prosecution,  and  in  default  of  payment  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  for  sixty  days.        [Section  2267,  HonxWa  Annotated  Statutes.] 
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BALE  OF  LIQUORS  TO  HIK0R8  UNDER  BIOHTESN   YEA.RS  OF  AGE. 

Sbotion  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That  eyerv  person  who  shall 
by  himself,  or  by  any  clerk,  senrant,  a^ent  or  employe,  sell,  give  or  furnish,  or  caoee  to 
be  sold,  given,  or  furnished,  any  intoxicating,  spirituous,  malt,  brewed,  or  fermented 
liquors,  cider,  or  wine,  or  any  liquor  or  beverage,  any  part  of  which  is  intoxicating, 
spirituous,  malt,  brewed,  or  fermented  to  any  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
and  every  person  who  shall  himself,  or  bv  his  clerk,  servant,  agent,  or  employe,  permit 
or  allow  any  such  liquor,  cider,  wine,  or  beverage  to  be  sold,  furnished,  or  given  to,  or 
to  be  drank  by  any  such  minor,  in  his  or  her  store,  shop,  saloon,  restaurant,  bar-room,  or 
place  of  business  where  such  liquors  or  beverages  are  kept,  furnished,  or  sold,  shall  be 
liable  for  both  actual  and  exemplary  damages  therefor;  to  the  father,  mother,  guardian 
or  master,  or  any  person  standing  in  place  of  a  parent  to  such  minor,  in  such  sum,  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars  in  each  case,  as  the  court  or  jury  shall  determine;  except  a  drug- 
gist upon  the  written  request  of  a  parent,  guardian,  or  master  of  such  minor,  or  upon 
tne  written  prescription  and  request  of  a  regular  practicing  physician:  Provided,  That 
the  physician  making  such  prescription  shall  not  be  the  druggist  himself,  nor  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  druggists  selling  such  liquor,  nor  an  employ^  of  such  druggist  or  firm.  But  if 
any  druggist  shall  furnish,  sell  or  give  to  any  such  minor  any  such  liquor  more  than 
once  upon  the  same  written  prescription  or  written  request,  he  shall  be  liable  in  dam- 
ages  therefor  as  aforesaid,  and  to  the  extent  aforesaid  in  each  case. 

Sec.  2.  The  damages  in  all  cases  provided  for  in  this  act,  together  with  costs  of  suit, 
shall  be  recoverable  in  action  of  trespass  on  the  case  before  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  And  in  any  case  where  parents  shall  be  entitled  to  such  damages,  either 
the  father  or  the  mother  may  sue  alone  therefor.  But  recovery  by  one  of  said  parties 
shall  be  a  bar  to  a  suit  brought  by  the  other.  [Sections  2268-69,  HoweWs  Anno- 

tated Statutes.] 
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While  the  law  specifies  the  general  form  to  be  observed  in  sending  children  to  this 
school,  errors  are  so  frequently  found  in  the  proceedings,  that  we  make  these  sugges- 
tions. 

No  child  can  be  admitted  to  the  school  without  the  proper  probate  order  and  medical 
certificate.  Time  should  be  taken  before  sending  the  child  to  perfect  all  the  details,  aa 
any  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  and  order  might  invalidate  the  whole  action. 

THE  APPLICATION. 

At  least  two  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  of  any  county  should  unite  in  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Judge  of  Probate,  asking  that  a  day  be  set  in  which  he  will  examine  into  the 
supposed  dependence  of  the  child  named  in  the  petition. 

The  petition  should  give  the  name  and  residence  of  each  of  the  parents,  if  living,  or 
of  either  whose  name  and  residence  is  known. 

If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  or  residence  and  whereabouts  unknown,  it  should  be 
stated  in  the  petition. 

If  parents  are  dead,  or  residence  unknown,  give  name  of  person,  if  any,  known  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  child. 

If  no  parent,  or  other  relative  or  friend  is  known,  the  fact  should  be  stated,  that  the 
Supervisor  of  some  township  or  ward  may  be  notified  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  child 
at  the  requested  bearing. 

THE  FR(»BATE  ORDER. 

The  order  of  the  Judge  of  Probate  should  set  forth  the  fact  of  the  petition  of  the 
Superintendents  of  the  Poor.  It  should  give  the  names  and  residence  of  the  parents,  if 
known. 

If  either  parent  is  living,  the  order  should  show  that  notice  of  the  intended  hearing 
was  given  such  parent  at  least  two  days  before  the  time  set  for  the  hearing. 

If  parents  are  dead  or  residence  unknown  that  fact  should  be  stated.  If  parents  are 
dead,  or  whereabouts  unknown,  and  other  relative  or  person  is  known,  who  is  a  friend 
of  the  child,  the  order  should  show  that  such  friend  has  had  notice  of  the  intended 
hearing  asked  for  in  Uie  petition  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor. 

If  parents  or  other  relatives  are  not  known,  the  order  should  show  that  the  super- 
visor of  some  township  was  notified  of  the  intended  hearing. 

The  order  should  show  that  either  one  or  both  the  parents,  or  some  relative  or  friend, 
or  the  supervisor  of  some  township  or  ward,  did  appear  at  the  hearing  when  the  child 
named  in  the  order  was  adjudged  dependent. 

In  case  either  parent  appears  in  court  upon  day  of  petition,  or  if  parents  are  shown 
to  be  dead,  or  residence  unknown,  and  other  near  relative  or  friend  of  the  child  appears, 
delay  for  service  of  notice  would  be  unnecessary. 

The  above  proceedings  regarding  service  of  notice  and  statement  of  facts  regarding  it 
in  the  order,  are  essential  in  order  to  conform  to  the  law. 

The  order  should  show  that  the  child  has  been  examined  by  a  physician,  and  that 
such  examination  showed  that  the  child  is  of  sound  mind  and  has  no  chronic  or  conta- 
gious diease,  and  has  not  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease  within  fifteen  days 
previous  to  such  examination.  The  examination  should  be  by  the  county  physician,  if 
there  is  one. 

The  age  of  the  child,  year,  month  and  day,  should  be  definitely  stated  in  the  order. 
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As  full  a  history  of  the  child  and  its  parents  as  is  possible  to  gather  should  be  inserted 
in  the  order. 

A  definite  statement  that  the  child  shall  be  sent  to  and  admitted  into  the  State  Public 
School  should  be  inserted. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  order,  with  the  medical  certificate  of  the  examining  physician, 
must  accompany  each  child,  as  no  child  can  be  admitted  except  upon  presentation  of 
the  order  and  medical  certificate  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  school. 

The  medical  examination  is  very  important,  as  it  is  easy  to  endaujeer  the  lives  and 
health  of  a  large  family  of  children  by  the  sending  of  one  child  infected  with  some 
contagious  disease. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  place  children  in  family  homes  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
so  children  who,  by  reason  of  their  physical  or  mental  condition,  would  not  do  for  a 
home,  are  not  properlv  admissible  to  this  school. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  officers  having  in  charge  the  work  of  sending  children  to  the 
school  will  aid  in  every  way  to  make  the  school  just  what  the  law  intends  it  to  be — a 
temporary  home — and  prevent  sending  children  who  are  not  in  such  condition  of  mind 
or  body  as  will  enable  them  to  be  placed  in  homes. 

It  is  desired  that  the  courts  will  aid  in  gathering  as  complete  information  as  possible 
regarding  the  parents  ;  whether  permanent  paupers,  or  simply  temporarily  dependent ; 
whether  criminal  or  not ;  whether  educated  or  uneducated  ;  the  calling  or  business  in 
which  the  parents  may  have  engaged ;  their  habits  regarding  attendance  at  church, 
industry,  and  the  kind  of  training  given  the  child  ;  luso  whether  native  or  foreign 
bom. 

A  form  of  application  and  probate  order  are  herewith  appended  : 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  OF  SUPBBINTENDENTB  OF  THE  POOB. 


( 


State  of  Michiqan, 
County  of J  Probate  Court  for  said  County. 

To ,  Judge  of  Probate  for  said  County. 

In  the  matter  of ,an  alleged  dependent  child. 

Your  petitioners  would  respectfully  represent  to  the  Court  that  they  are  Superintend- 
ents of  tne  Poor  of  said  county  of ;  tbat  said  child  is  a  resident  of  said 

county,  between  two  and  twelve  years  of  age,  in  suitable  condition  of  mind  and  body 
to  receive  instruction,  without  means  of  support,  and  is  dependent  and  neglected. 
Your  petitioners  further  represent  and  certify  chat  in  their  opinion  said  child  is  depend- 
ent on  the  public  for  support,  and  has  no  parents  against  whom  h support  can  be 

enforced  as  provided  in  Chapter  forty-nine  of  Howell's  Annotated  Statutes. 

Your  petitioners  further  represent  that  it  is  necessary  that  said  child  should  be  sent 
to  the  State  Public  School  for  dependent  and  neglected  children  at  Cold  water. 

Your  petitioners  further  represent  that  the  names  and  residence  of  the  parents  or 
friends  of  said  child,  as  your  peiitioners  are  informed  and  believe,  are  as  follows  :  ^ 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  a  day  be  fixed  for  hearing  this  petition,  and  that 
a  citation  issue  to  be  personally  served  upon  the  parents  of  said  child,  if  any,  and  if  none 
can  be  found,  then  upon  some  friend*  if  any,  of  said  child,  and  if  neither  parent  nor  friend 
can  be  found,  then  on  some  Supervisor  of  some  ward  or  township  in  said  county  not 
less  than  two  days  before  the  time  set  for  said  hearing,  requiring  them  to  appear  on 
said  day  and  show  cause,  if  any,  why  said  child  should  not  be  sent  to  said  Stale  Public 
School  as  aforesaid  ;  and  after  a  full  hearing  and  examination  in  the  premises,  that 
thereupon  an  order  may  be  entered  in  this  cause  finding  said  child  dependent  upon  the 

Public  for  support  and  requiring  that  he  be  sent  to  and  admitted  into  the  said  State 
^ublic  School  according  to  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 
Dated  the day  of ,  A.  D.  18... 


t 


ISupe  intendents 

f     ofthePt>or. 

NoTB^l.  State  here  the  names  and  residences  of  parents,  if  living  and  known.  If 
one  or  both  are  dead,  or  have  abandoned  their  children,  state  it  here.  If  no  parents 
living  or  residence  unknown,  give  the  name  of  person,  if  any,  known  to  be  a  fnend  of 
the  child. 

NoTE~2.  The  petition  must  be  signed  by  at  least  two  Superintendents. 
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FORM  OF  PROBATE  ORDER. 

State  of  IdcHiGAM,         ) 

CJOUNTY  of J  *•• 

At  a  seesion  of  the  Probate  Ck>urt  for  the  Ck>ant7  of holden  at  the  Probate 

office  at in  said  coantj,  on  the ...day  of in  the  year 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty 

Presen t ,  Hon Jud ge  of  Probate. 

In  the  matter  of a  dependent  and  neglected   child, 

,  *and Superintendents  of  the 

Poor  of  said  county,  havingonthe day  of ,  A.  D.   188 ,  made 

and  presented  to  me,  the  Judge  of  Probate  of  said  county,  an  application  in  writing  for 
an  examination  and  determination  by  this  court  as  to  the  dependence  of  said  chUd  on 
the  public  for  support,  certifying  therein  that  in  their  opinion  the  child  named  is 
dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  and  that. .he  has  no  parents  against  whom  h... 
support  can  be  enforced,  as  provided  in  chapter  forty-nine  of  HowelPs  Annotated  Statutes; 
that  said  child  is  between  two  and  twelve  years  of  aa^e.  and  is  sound  in  body  and  mind; 
requesting  that  an  order  be  made  by  this  court,  fin<^ng  said  child  dependent  on  the 
public  for  support  and  that.. he  ba  sent  to  and  admitted  into  the  State  Public 
School  at  Gold  water.  That  by  such  application  it  appears  that  the  names  and  resi- 
dence of  the  parents  or  friends  of  said  child  are  as  follows:* 

It  was  thereupon  ordered  that  the day  of ,  A.  D.,  188 at 

o'clock  in  the noon,  at  the  office  of  the  said  Judge  of  Probate,  be  fixed  for  making 

such  examination,  and  that  a  citation  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  examination  be 
duly  served  on  the  parents  of  said  chdd  if  they  can  be  found,  and  if  not  then 
upon  some  friend  of  said  child,  if  amy  can  be  found,  and  if  no  parent  or  friend  can  be 
found,  then  on  a  Supervisor  of  some  township  or  ward  in  said  county,  at  least  two 
days  before  the  time  fixed  for  said  examination,  and  that  said  applicants  shall  produce 
said  child  before  me  at  my  office  at  the  time  fixed  for  said  examination. 

Said  cause  having  this  da^  come  on  for  hearing,  said  chUd  was  brought  before  me  by 
said  Superintendents,  and  it  appearing  to  me,  on  due  proof  by  affidavit  filed  in  this 

court,   that   said   citation  was   duly  served   on   " at  least 

two  days  before  this  day,  and  said  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  appearing  on  behalf  of 
said  application,  and appearing  on  behalf  of  said  child,  where- 
upon testimony  was  taken  before  me  on  behalf  of  said  applicants  and testi- 
mony was  taken  on  behalf  of  said  child,  and  said  child  having  been  examined  by  me, 

and  upon  filing  the  affidavit  of^ a  physician,  showing  that  such 

child  18,  in  his  opinion,  of  sound  mind,  and  1^  nochronicor  contagious  disease,  nor  has 
been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease  within  fifteen  days  previous  to  such  examina- 
tion, and  upon  investigation  of  the  facts,  it  satisfactorily  appears  to  me  that  said  child 

belongs  to  saidcouaty  of and  that  he  is  dependent  on  the  public   for 

support,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  admission  to  the  State  Public  School  for  dependent 
and  neglected  children,  at  Coldwater. 

And  upon  said  examination  I  do  further  find,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the  facts,  that 

said  child  was  the  age  of years,  on  the day  of    188..; 

and  that  he  has  been  maintained  at for  a  period  of years 

and months  last  past,' 

......  —  ---  — .....  — ......... .....•.._..._.._..._...._......._.._.___.  ....... 

that  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  child  is 

- ,in  the  county  of , 


;  that  he  resides  at 

,,  in  the  State  of ;• 


that  the  name  of  the  mother  of  the  child  is. 
,in  the  county  of 


;  that  she  resides  at 

,  in  the  State  of ; 


It  is  therefore  ordered  that  said  child  shall  be  sent  to  and  admitted  into  the  said  State 
Public  School  at  Coldwater. 

Judge  of  Probate. 

Note — 1.  Must  be  signed  by  at  least  two.  2.  Give  names  and  residence  of  parents,  if 
known ;  if  not,  some  friend  of  the  child.  8.  State  on  whom  served.  If  not  served  give 
reasons  for  the  same.    4.  County  physician,  if  there  is  one. 

Note— 5.  State  here  whether  the  child  was  reared  by  the  parents,  in  the  city  or 
oountry,  how  long  it  has  attended  school,  whether  it  has  been  taught  religious  observ- 
ances, what  its  associations  have  been,  whether  it  has  committed  any  offense  against 
the  law,  if  so,  what  offense,  and  how  punished,  and  what  is  its  mental  and  moral  con- 
-ditioD. 
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NOTB — 6.  Here  state  whate  ducation  the  father  haa,  whether  a  pauper,  temperate, 
difleaaed,  a  crimlnid  under  Bentence,  and  if  so,  for  how  long,  his  nationality,  number 
and  names/Of  children  living,  if  any,  and  whether  he  has  abandoned  any. 

NoTB~7  Here  give  same  information  regarding  the  mother  and  whether  her  char* 
acter  is  good.  Follow  generally  with^any  material  facts  showing  cause  of  the  child'a- 
heing  dependent. 

Stats  op  Michiqan,  ? 
County  op J 

On  this day  of ,  A.  D.  188..,  before  me, ,  in  and  for 

said  county,  personally  appeared ,  M.  D.,  to  me  known  as  a  respecta- 

able  practicing  physician  of  said  county,  who  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  cer- 

tifies  he  has  examined  as  physician 

on  the day  of ,  188..,  a  child  claimed  to  be  dependent 

on  the  public  for  support,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  said  child  is  of  sound  mind,  and 
has  no  chronic  or  contagrious  disease,  nor  has  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease- 
within  fifteen  days  previous  to  this  date. 


[Signed] 
Subscribe 


,  M.  D. 

bbscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  188.. 


State  op  Miohioan,   ^  ^ 


County  op. 


I 


I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  cop^  of  the  original  order  and  find- 
ings by  me  made  in  the  above  entitled  matter,  and  of  the  whole  thereof,  and  that  the 
alwve  is  a  true  copy  of  the  affidavit  of  the  physician  filed  in  this  case. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  official  signature,  and  affixed  the  seal  of 

the  Probate  court  of  said  county,  at ,  in  said  coanty,  on  this day  of 

,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty 


Jtuige  of  Probate  of  said  County, 


• 


HOW  TO   GET   CHILDREN   FROM   THE    STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  EXTRACT 

FROM  CIRCULAR  TO  THOSE  ENQUIRING. 

[AUTHORIZBD   BT    THE   BOARD.] 

To  aid  in  securing  homes,  and  to  answer  some  of  the  many  inquiries  about  the  method 
to  be  pursued  to  secure  one  of  these  children,  this  circul>«r  is  issued.  Its  careful  perusal 
is  desured. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  CHILD. 


1.  It  is  always  best,  though  not  necessary,  for  the  applicant  to  visit  the  School  to 
lect  the  child  and  execute  the  contract.    But,  whether  he  comes  or  sends,  he  must 

2.  Make  an  application  in  writing  on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  will  be 
furnished  to  any  one  on  request.  This  blank  snould  be  read  very  carefully,  filled,  ex- 
cept the  name  of  the  child,  unless  one  has  already  been  selected,  then  signed  and 

8.  Presented  for  approval  to  the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  for 
the  county  in  which  the  applicant  resides.  * 

4.  Ibis  a^ent  will  then  enquire  into  the  fitness  of  the  proposed  home,  and,  if  he  can 
sign  the  following,  he  will  consent  to  the  placing  of  a  child  in  that  home  ; 

After  a  careful  exaxnlDatlon,  by  me  made,  I  nereby  certify  that  the  statements  of  the  within 
named  applicant  are  tme,  tDat  he  has  a  good  home  aud  that  he  Is  a  proper  person  to  have  the  care 
and  education  of  said  child.  I  further  certify  that  he  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  that  he 
is  temperate,  that  he  does  not  sell  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  that  I  believe  he  vrlll 
properly  provide  for  and  educate  said  child,  and  will  otherwise  faithfully  execute  the  indenture- 
required.    I  do  hereby  approve  his  home  for  said  child. 

5.  No  child  will  be  placed  in  a  family  on  trial,  or  on  indenture  without  the  approval 
of  the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  in  any  county  where  there  ia 
one  to  act. 

6.  When  the  application  is  approved,  it  must  be  presented  at  the  School  with  a  de- 
scription as  complete  as  possible  of  the  child  desired — giving  age,  sex,  etc.  Especial 
X>alns  will  then  be  taken  to  select  the  child  desired. 

7.  Two  indentures  will  then  be  sent  to  the  applicant— together  with  a  statement  of 
the  money  necessary  to  pay  the  child's  railroad  rare  and  other  expenses  from  Coldwater 
to  his  destination. 
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8.  TheRe  papers  are  to  be  signed  and  returned  to  the  School  together  with  the  money 
for  expenses  mentioned  before.    The  identure  will  then  be  dnted  and  otherwise  com- 
pleted and  returned  to  the  applicant.    The  child  will  be  sent  on  such  a  day  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  correspondence. 

THS  CHILD  TO  BBLECT. 

As  there  are  many  more  boys  than  girls  at  the  School,  one  can  more  readily  select 
a  satisfactory  child  from  the  former.  In  deciding  upon  the  age,  it  is  better  to  choose 
as  young  a  child  as  possible,  for  it  will  sooner  adapt  itself  to  the  new  home  and  become 
as  one  of  the  family.  It  will  not  remember  its  former  life,  and  will  look  upon  its 
foster-parents  as  its  own.  The  average  age  of  the  children  in  the  school  at  present  ia 
between  seven  and  eight  years.  There  are  few  over  ten  and  none  under  two.  Those 
under  ten  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  desirable  than  those  over,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
the  applicant  to  take  this  into  consideration  when  making  his  s^ection.  Further,  a 
child  under  ten  is  too  youns  to  be  obtained  for  the  work  he  can  do.  He  should 
rather  be  taken  as  an  own  child,  and  the  younger  he  is,  the  more  gratified  in  time 
will  the  applicant  be  with  his  selection. 

HOW  TO  TEEAT  THE  CHILD  ON  TRIAL. 

Having  taken  the  child  on  trial,  perfection  should  not  be  expected.  Those  reared  in 
the  best  families  have  their  faults.  They  should  have  a  full  and  generous  trial.  Lov- 
ing and  parental  care,  teaching,  kind  admonition  and  correction,  will  encourage  the 
child  and  correct  itn  faults.  The  discipline  should  be  firm  and  such  as  will  ensure  truth- 
fulness, industry  and  obedience.  No  one  should  be  soon  discouraged,  for  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  trial  may  depend  the  future  welfare  of  the  child.  The  guardians  should 
remember  that  they  too  were  once  children  and  required  admonition  and  kind  correc- 
tion; that  they  too  were  forgetful,  that  it  required  years  for  thera  to  learn  to  work, 
to  study  in  school,  and  to  exercise  good  judgment  in  caring  for  their  parents*  interests. 
Some  guardians  expect  a  boy  who  has  never  lived  on  a  farm  to  learn  how  to  do  the 
chores,  such  as  milking,  cariog  for  the  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs,  all  in  a  few  weeks. 
If  the  guardian  will  be  as  patient  with  a  foster-child's  shortcomings  as  he  would  be 
with  those  of  an  own  child,  if  he  will  be  affectionate  yet  firm  in  his  discipline  and  in- 
struction, he  will  generally  win  the  child's  affection  in  return,  and  the  home  will  be  a 
permanent  one. 

THE  INDENTURE. 

By  reference  to  the  form  of  the  contract  under  which  a  child  leaves  the  School,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  proposed  foster-parents  have  sixty  days  in  which  to  approve  the  child, 
and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  he  is  unsatisfactory,  he  may  be  returned  at  their  ex- 
pense. If  not  then  returned,  the  contract  becomes  absolute  and  can  be  annulled  onlv 
Dy  the  Board  of  Control  whenever  it  may  deem  the  interest  of  the  child  demands 
it.  The  contract  provides  for  the  kind  treatment  of  the  child  as  a  member  of  the 
family,  for  its  proper  support,  for  its  education  in  the  public  schools,  for  training  it  in 
some  useful  occupation,  and  for  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  of  money  when  the  child 
is  of  age.  This  sum  is  made  payable  to  the  Board  of  Ck>ntrol,  which  collects  it  and 
pays  it  to  the  child.  While  the  child  is  on  indenture,  the  home  will  be  occasionally 
visited  by  by  the  state  or  county  agent. 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  indenture  is  not  adoption  and  gives  no  authority  to  change  the  name  of  the 
child.  Legal  adoption  can  be  made  only  on  consent  of  the  Superintendent,  agent,  or 
Bo^ard  of  Control  of  the  School,  and  bv  proceedings  in  the  probate  court  for  the  county 
where  the  guardian  resides.  While  tneir  consent  to  adoption  may  be  obtained  imme- 
diately upon  the  taking  of  the  child  from  the  Hchool,  the  authorities  always  advi/^ 
that  the  child  be  taken  on  indenture  first,  and  given  a  good  thorough  trial  before  adop- 
tion papers  are  asked  for.  When  asked  for,  if  it  seems  best,  the  proper  papers  for 
adoption,  and  instructions,  will  be  sent  by  the  School  An  adopted  child  ceases  to  be 
a  ward  of  the  School  and  becomes  the  legal  heir  of  the  person  adopting  him.  Since 
the  Institution  was  established  nearly  200  of  its  wards  have  been  adopted  by  guardians, 
who  first  took  the  children  on  indenture.  The  ratio  of  adoption  to  the  numb^  received 
is  constantly  increasing. 
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APPEAL. 

There  is  no  better  or  higher  missionary  work  than  that  which  receives  and  educates 
one  of  these  little  ones  and  brings  it  up  to  self-supporting  citizenship.  No  work  can  be 
more  satisfactory  than  that  which  earns  and  receives  the  ^atitude  of  the  child  that 
has  no  home  save  that  which  the  noble  State  or  the  generous  citizen  provides. 

We  address  you,  desiring  you  to  assist  to  make  worthy  men  and  women  of  these  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  thrown  upon  the  care  of  the  Htate  by  unfortunate  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  no  controL  We  ask  you  to  make  a  home  for  a  child,  that  you  give 
it  home  training  and  parental  care;  that  you  teach  it  to  labor,  to  be  respectful,  obedient 
and  truthful;  in  short,  that  you  use  your  best  efforts  so  to  train  the  child  that  when  it  ar- 
rives at  majoricy,  it  can  without  embarrassment  take  its  place  among  those  who  never 
had  their  early  life  blighted  by  misfortune. 
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i  Authorized  by  the  Board.] 


State  Public  School, 


Coldwaier,  1888.      \ 
To  the  Agents  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities: 

Gentlemen:— It  is  intended  to  have  vou  visit  in  j^our  respective  counties  within 
twelve  months  all  children  on  indenture  from  this  institution  who,  in  your  discretion, 
need  visiting.  In  order  to  secure  three  reports  each  year,  one  from  you,  one  from  the 
State  agent,  and  one  from  the  guardians,  the  State  has  been  divided  into  three  sections, 
and  the  reports  are  to  be  asked  for  four  months  apart.  This  will  render  it  necessary  to 
send  out  reqests  for  visiting  to  the  county  agents  and  guardians  four  monUis  from  each 
other.  Hence  some  will  receive  the  request  this  month,  others  in  four  months  and 
others  in  eight  months.  Thereafter  the  reports  fron  the  county  agents  can  be  made 
by  each  about  one  year  apart.  When  the  request  to  visit  is  made  you  will  be  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  chilJren  on  indenture  and  the  time  of  the  visit  will  be  stated.  Until 
that  notice  is  received  it  is  very  desirable  that  you  should  continue  to  investigate 
promptly  and  report  on  all  ill-treated  children,  aud  as  herein  requested,  the  children  on 
trial,  and  aid  us  in  securing  new  homes.  Your  earnest  and  cordial  co-operation  is 
solicited. 

DISOBETIONABT    VISITS. 

When  ^ou  receive  a  request  to  visit  you  will  find  part  of  the  names  entered  under 
**  Discretionary  List."  This  is  to  indicate  that  the  management  of  the  School  is  of  the 
opinion  that  those  children  do  not  need  visiting.  There  are  no  doubt  in  your  county 
some  of  the  children,  and  generally  the  younger  ones,  who  have  been  on  indenture 
some  time,  who  are  treated,  in  all  respects,  as  own  children  and  who,  in  vour  opinion, 
do  not  need  to  be  visited.  Where  these  children  have  become  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  members  of  a  good  family,  it  is  not  considered  that  they  or  the  family  will 
be  benefited  by  such  visits.  Neither  ought  the  State  to  be  put  to  the  expense.  Some 
of  these  children  have  forgotten  their  own  parents  and  look  upon  their  foster  parents 
as  their  own.  Their  own  parents  cou'd  do  no  better  for  them,  even  if  situated  so  as  to 
care  for  them.  In  such  cases  any  visits  that  would  inform  them  of  their  parentage 
would  greatly  wrong  them.  Children  have  lost  good  homes  by  such  visits  and  some  of 
the  best  guardians  object  to  them.  But  if  in  your  judgment  any  of  the  chddren  whose 
names  are  on  the  discretionary  list  do  need  visitation,  you  are  to  see  them.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  in  your  mind  about  the  necessity,  in  any  case,  give  the  child  the  beneflc  of 
the  doubt  ana  visit  it.  All  visits  to  the  youngest  children  especially  should  be  conducted 
with  prudence  and  consideration  for  the  children  and  guardians. 
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ILL-TBBATSD  OHILDRBN. 

Whenever  it  shall  come  to  ^our  knowledge  that  any  child  of  this  school  in  a  family 
on  indenture  or  on  trial  is  bemg  ill-treated,  you  are  required  by  law  to  investigate  the 
case  immediately  and  report  the  facts  to  the  Superintendent.'  You  are  not  to  wait  to 
consult  him  and  obtain  a  request  to  visit.  You  are  to  use  your  discretion.  Ill-treat- 
ment has  various  forms.  It  is  a  failure  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  the  indenture. 
If  the  cldld  is  not  used  as  one  of  the  family,  as  to  food,  lodging,  etc.,  that  is  ill-treat* 
ment.  If  the  child  is  not  sent  to  day  and  Sunday  school,  and  to  church,  if  he  is  brought 
up  in  idleness,  under  bad  influences,  in  bad  company,  that  is  ill-treatment  as  much  a» 
the  infliction  of  unreasonable  punishment.  They  are  not  placed  out  as  servants.  They 
are  to  have  a  good  chance  in  life  with  the  other  boys  and  girls  where  they  live.  As  & 
general  rule  the  treatment  of  these  children  in  families  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  But 
when  there  are  cases  of  ill-treatment,  by  which  the  child  is  deprived  of  its  natural  privi- 
leges or  rights  under  the  indenture,  you  will  be  sustained  in  all  proper  efforts  for  his 
protection. 

CmLDBEN  ON  TRIAL. 

You  are  requested  to  visit  hereafter  all  children  soon  after  they  have  been  placed  in 
homes  you  have  api)roved,  say  after  thirty  days  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  sixty 
days'  trial.  This  will  enable  you  to  determine  more  fully  whether  the  home  is  all  your 
investigation  showed  it  to  be  and  whether  the  child  and  home  are  adapted  to  each  other. 
On  such  visits  your  advice  will  be  helpful  to  make  the  child  contented  and  to  secure 
from  the  guaroian  a  full,  fair  and  patient  trial.  The  first  few  week9  of  that  trial  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  child  and  guardian,  and  the  future  welfare  of  both  may  depend 
much  upon  the  result.  Your  earlv  and  kind  attention  to  the  interests  of  both  may 
often  secure  the  retention  of  the  child  in  a  home  that  in  time  will  prove  all  tliat  could 
be  desired  or  mav  show  you  that  the  child  should  be  taken  away.  If  on  such  visits  you 
think  the  child  should  remain,  do  all  vou  can  to  have  it  retained.  At  the  same  time,  if 
vou  find  you  have  not  located  the  child  weU,  then  the  sooner  it  is  placed  in  another 
home  or  returned  to  this  School  the  better. 

THE  COUNTT  AQENT  AND  THE  STATE  AGENT. 

It  is  expected  that  the  State  agent  will  visit  all  indentured  children  at  least  once  each 
year.  Wnenever  practicable  he  will  see  you  at  the  time  of  his  visits  and  confer  with 
you  on  this  work.  It  is  desirable  to  secure  co-operation  and  improvement  in  methods  of 
visiting. 

HOW  VISITS  SHOULD  BE  CONDUCTED. 

The  purpose  of  your  visits  is  defined  by  law.  You  are  to  enquire  carefully  into  the 
management,  condition,  and  treatment  of  the  children  and  to  report  the  facts  ascertained 
showing  whether  the  conditions  of  the  indenture  are  faithfully  executed.  But  how  the 
work  is  to  be  conducted  is  necessarily  left  to  your  tact  and  good  sense.  The  end  to  be 
obtained  is  id  ways  the  same— the  respectful  and  grateful  consideration  of  the  guardians,, 
who  often  from  kindest  motives  have  taken  these  children  to  care  for  and  educate,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  children.  The  facts  relating  to  the  children  and  guardians  you  will 
gather  from  them  and  sometimes  from  others.  But  how  much  from  each  and  in  what 
manner,  your  prudence  will  determine.  Generally  the  appearance  of  the  child  and  the 
home  will  go  far  to  satisfy  vou.  To  visit  a  home  so  as  to  benefit  both  the  home  and  the 
child  is  what  is  desired  and  is  a  responsible  and  delicate  duty.  Careful  consideration 
and  experience  are  needed.  The  hurried  call  of  a  few  moments,  without  seeing  the 
child  or  guardians,  asking  a  few  questions  of  some  one  and  hurrying  away,  scarcely 
informs  you  of  the  home  or  the  child  and  fails  to  impress  upon  the  child,  the  guardian,, 
or  the  neighborhood  your  interest  in  the  work.  Such  visits  however  are  seldom  made. 
You  should  make  the  visit  as  though  you  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  child  and  the 
family.  The  more  you  become  acquainted  with  the  child  and  guardian,  with  their 
tastes,  aims,  habits,  etc.,  the  greater  will  be  your  success. 

In  some  instances,  doubtless,  you  will  discover  that  the  relations  between  guardian 
and  child  are  not  as  satisfactorv  as  they  should  be.  It  may  be  difficult  for  you  to- 
determine  where  the  fault  lies,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  may  ascertain  the  cause  of 
any  estrangement  and  give  such  advice  and  admonition  as  may  be  needed  to  harmon- 
ize differences. 
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Tour  experience  in  the  mani^ement  of  indentured  children  will  probably  prove  to 
you  that  the  causes  of  trouble  between  guardian  and  child  may  lie  in  either  or  both,  or, 
somewhat  frequently,  in  the  interference  of  meddlesome  neighbors.  Wherever  the 
fault  may  be  it  should  be  traced  to  its  source  and,  if  with  the  child,  reprove  kindly 
yet  earnestly ;  if  with  guardians  or  neighbors,  advise  fearlessly  though  discreetly.  The 
Amicable  adjustment  of  di£Feremces  will  depend  largely  upon  your  tact  and  wisdom. 

These  words  will  go  to  some  whose  long  experience  has  especially  fitted  them  for  this 
work  and  they  will  need  no  suggestions,  ^ut  for  all,  tnese  words  are  written  as 
respectful  opinions  of  methods  for  doing  in  the  best  manner  all  that  should  b*  done  for 
the  children  in  our  care.  We  assure  all  agents  of  the  sincere,  cordial,  and  earnest  co- 
operation of  this  institution.  We  also  assure  them  that  their  labors  and  successes  are 
appreciated.  Whatever  is  said  here  is  to  aid  in  securing  the  most  thorough,  deliberate, 
and  prudent  visits  by  the  county  agents,  with  the  belief  that  the  more  consideration 
and  care  there  mskj  be  given  by  the  county  agents  the  better  will  be  the  results  in 
general  of  this  institution. 

SBCURma  HOHBS  FOB  CHILDREN. 

When  visiting  children  you  will  be  of  great  assistance  by  finding  and  investigating 
new  homes.  For  this  work  you  are  compensated  the  same  as  for  visits,  and  the  law 
imposes  on  you  this  duty  to  find  and  to  inspect  homes  for  children.  If  you  have 
placed  a  good  ,boy  or  girl  im  a  good  home  there  are  generally  openings  for  others  in  the 
-same  neighborhood.  Will  you  not  on  your  visits  make  securing  new  homes  one  of  the 
pnncipal  objects,  and  thus  greatly  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  your  position  and  the 
work  of  this  institution  ? 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  OOJ^TROL. 

(From  the  organization  to  the  present  time.) 


COMiassiovBRa  to  Sblbgt  thb  Site  and  Erbct  the  Buildings. 


Names. 


<3K>y.  Henry  P.  Baldwin,  €X-ojJMo 

Joh9  J.  Bagley 

Nelson  O.  Isbell 

Charles  E.  Mlckley 

Julias  8.  Barber ,.. 

•Got.  John  J.  Barley,  er-oi^leio 

<?aleb  D.  Randall 

<3harlee  B.  Mickley 

Caleb  D.  RandalL 

Btephen  8.  Cntter 

James  Boma 

Henry  H.Hinds 

Isaao  A.  Fancher 

Richmond  B.  Case 

Zelotes  Tmesdei 

LymanP.  Alden 

John  N.  Foster 

Wesley  Sears 


Date  of 
Commission. 


Apr.  17, 1871. 
July  81, 1871. 
July  81, 1871. 
Jaly81,1871. 
June  7,1878. 
Jan.  1, 1878. 
Jan.  6, 1878. 


Expiration 
of  Term. 


Jan.  1,1878. 
Jan.  1, 1878. 
Jane  7, 1872. 
Apr.  1,1876. 
Jan.  8,1874. 
May  18, 1874. 
Apr.  6,1875. 


Remarks. 


From  the  approval  of  the  law,  while 

Governor. 
Became  Governor  on  latter  date. 

Resigned. 

Re-'^ommissioned. 

Vice  Isbell,  resigned. 

While  Governor  until  opening  of 

the  school. 
Vice  Bagley,  re-commlssioned. 


BoABD  OF  Control.. 


Apr.  1,1876. 
Apr.  1,1876. 
Apr.  1,1876. 
Nov.  16, 1876. 
July  28, 1875. 
Mar.  22, 1881. 
Jan.  2,1888. 


July  28, 1878. 
Jan.  1,1801. 
Nov.  18, 1876. 
Jan.  1,1888. 
Jan.  1,1881. 
Jan.  1, 18B8. 
Jan.  3,1889. 


Vacancy  declared. 
Conmiissioned  in  1878,  *76»*79  and  *85. 
Resigned. 

yioe  Cutter,  and  re-commissioned 

in  1877. 
Vice  Miokley,  and  re-commissioned 

in  1877. 
Re-commlssioned  In  1887. 


SUPBRINTBNDXNTB. 


Mar.  18, 1874. 
June  21, 1875. 
Biay  0,1888. 
June  20, 1887. 


Jane  14, 1876. 
May  0,1888. 
April  0, 1887. 


Resigned. 
Resigned. 
Resigned. 


FIRST  BIENNIAl  REPORT 


STATE  GAME  iW  FISH  WARDEN 


GILBERT  R.  OSMUN,  Secretary  of  State. 


BY    AUTHORITY. 


LANSINGr 
DARrUS    D.    THORP,   STATE    PRrNTER   AND   BENDER. 


LETTER    OF    TRANSMITTAL. 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN, 
Department  of  State, 
Lansing^  January  10, 188p. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  : 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  act  No.  28^  of  the  public 

acts  of  1887,  entitled,  '*  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Qame  and 

Fish  Warden  and  to  prescribe  his  powers  and  duties,''  I  have  the  honor  to 

transmit  herewith  such  portions  of  ^the  monthly  reports  of  the  State  Oame 

and  Fish  Warden  as  are  deemed  of  interest  to  the  public. 

Very 'respectfully, 

GILBERT  R.  OSMUN, 

Secretary  of  State, 


REPORT. 


Office  of  State  Game  and  Fish  Warden,  i 
Grand  Rapids^  Mich,,  December  28,  1888.     \ 

To  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

In  order  that  you  may  comply  with  that  provision  of  the  game  warden 
act  which  requires  yon  to  traasmit  to  the  Legislature  such  portions  of  the 
monthly  reports  of  the  State  Game  and  Fish  Warden  as  are  of  public  inter- 
est, I  have  prepared  and  herewith  submit  a  summary  of  the  work  of  this 
department  since  its  creation,  March  15,  1887,  as  shown  by  such  monthly 
reports,  together  with  such  other  information  as  the  reports  suggest  and  as 
to  me  seem  proper  to  be  laid  before  the  Legislature. 

Immediately  upon  my  appointment,  the  work  of  securing  a  force  of 
depnty  wardens  was  entered  upon,  and  after  a  few  months'  careful  work  the 
assistance  of  from  one  to  three  deputies  in  each  county,  having  like  powers 
within  their  respective  counties  as  myself,  was  secured.  Since  that  time  the 
list  of  deputy  wardens  has  been  changed  by  removals  and  resignations;  but 
nearly  every  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  a  new  appointment  and  I  attach  a 
list  of  the  deputy  wardens  of  each  county  holding  office  at  this  date,  together 
with  their  respective  postoffice  addresses.  They  number  151.  In  every 
instance  these  appointments  have  been  made  either  after  my  personal  exam- 
ination of  the  situation,  or  upon  the  petition  of  reliable  residents  of  the 
county. 

The  work  of  ''enforcing  the  statutes  of  this  State  for  the  protection  and 
propagation  of  birds,  game  and  fish''  was  entered  upon  immediately  after 
my  appointment,  and  as  shown  by  the  monthly  report  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  April  27,  1887,  there  were  35  arrests  made  for  viola- 
tions of  the  game  and  fish  laws  in  the  first  month  of  the  existence  of  this 
department,  and  several  trials  were  had  and  convictions  obtained  before 'the 
end  of  the  month.  In  view  of  this  statement,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  game  warden  act,  but  little  ^attention  was  paid  to  the 
game  and  fish  laws  and  they  were  generally  disregarded.  The  sentiment  of 
the  people  regarding  them  soon  changed  when  it  bdcame  generally  known 
that  they  were  to  be  enforced,  and  in  the  place  of  open  and*  flagrant  viola- 
tions the  department  had  to  deal  with  offenders  who  covered  their  violations 
as  far  as  possible.  This  clearly  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  aid  of 
competent  deputy  wardens  in  each  county  to  make  complaints  and  secure 
evidence  sufficient  to  convict  guilty  parties ;  and  this  in  turn  showed  the 
need  of  some  provision  by  which  the  deputy  wardens  might  be  assured  of 
proper  remuneration  for  services  performed  and  expenses  necessarily  incurred. 
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The  game  warden  act  leaves  it  to  the  boards  of  sapervisors  of  the  respectiye 
conntieB  to  fix  the  compensation  of  deputy  wardens^  and  in  most  of  the 
oonnties  of  the  State  the  supervisors  have  voted  a  fair  compensation  and 
have  given  their  support  to  the  work  of  the  department.  The  compensation 
awarded  ranges  from  $3  per  day  for  time  actually  spent^  to  an  annual  com- 
pensation of  91,000.  In  other  counties  (notably  Saginaw,  St.  Olair,  Alpena, 
Macomb  and  Missaukee),  the  supervisors  have  persistently  refused  to  com- 
pensate the  deputy  wardens  in  any  manner.  In  other  counties  the  compensa- 
tion awarded  is  so  meager  as  to  be  of  little  value  as  an  incentive  to  work. 
For  obvious  reasons  this  has  rendered  it  qnite  impossible  properly  to  enforce 
these  laws  in  such  counties;  and  this  provision  regarding  the  compensation 
of  deputy  wardens,  or  rather  a  lack  of  such  provison,  I  regard  as  one  defect 
in  the  game  warden  act  which  should  be  remedied.  A  provision  granting 
the  deputy  wardens  the  fees  of  sheriffs  for  like  services,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
supervisors  to  allow  such  further  compensation  as  they  will,  would  improve 
this  branch  of  the  law  and  secure  good  service  by  the  deputy  wardens  in 
counties  which  now  grant  no  compensation.  In  this  connection  I  desire  also 
to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  at  least  three  State  deputies  to  assist  in  secur- 
ing competent  county  deputies,  and  proper  work  on  their  part,  and  to 'do 
special  work  in  localities  where  the  sentiment  is  opposed  to  these  laws,  and 
to  assist  generally  in  the  work  of  the  department.  The  need  of  this  and 
other  revisions  of  these  laws  may  be  emphasized  in  the  proper  time  and 
place. 

I  have  said  that  during  the  first  month  after  the  creation  of  this  depart- 
ment there  were  35  arrests  made  for  violations  of  the  game  and  fish  laws. 
The  trials  of  many  of  these  parties  did  not  take  place  until  the  following 
month,  and  the  monthly  report  for  May  25,  1887,  shows  that  out  of  65  arrests 
np  to  that  date  there  were  59  convictions,  and  the  fines  and  costs  imposed 
and  paid  amounted  to  $344.83.  The  arrests  during  the  month  of  June,  1887, 
numbered  28,  the  convictions  25,  and  fines  imposed  amounted  to  $173.78. 
It  seems  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  each  month's  report.  During  the 
first  six  months  after  my  appointment,  the  number  of  arrests  for  violations 
of  these  laws  averaged  39  a  month,  and  in  each  month  nearly  all  of  those 
arrested  were  convicted.  The  average  number  of  arrests  during  the  last  nine 
months  has  been  24,  and  the  average  for  the  entire  twenty-one  months  that 
the  department  has  existed  is  23. 

A  monthly  report  has  been  required  from  each  Deputy  Warden,  upon 
blanks  prepared  for  that  purpose,  showing  all  arrests  made,  the  offense 
charged,  the  result  of  trial  and  the  fine  and  costs  imposed.  These  reports 
show  that  from  March  15,  1887,  when  this  office  was  created,  to  December  15, 
1888,  there  have  been  482  arrests  made  for  violations  of  the  game  and  fish 
laws.  Of  that  nnmber  398  were  convicted,  either  upon  trial  or  by  pleading 
guilty,  while  84  were  acquitted,  discharged  or  the  cases  nolle  prossed. 

The  fines  imposed  upon  conviction  vary  from  $1  to  $50,  and  the  total  fines 
and  costs  paid  by  these  offenders  aggregate  $5,632.11.  In  many  instances  ihe 
magistrates  released  the  offenders  upon  suspended  sentences,  while  14  of 
those  convicted  served  short  sentences  in  the  county  jails  in  lien  of  payment 
of  fines. 

The  monthly  reports  shew  that  the  offenses  charged  against  these  offenders 
are  quite  evenly  divided  between  the  game  and  fish  laws.  The  violations  of 
the  game  laws  for- which  arrests  were  made  number  243,  and  the  violations  of 
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the  fish  laws  number  239.  A  large  proportion  of  the  violations  of  the  game 
laws  have  related  to  deer  and  qnail^  while  the  offenses  against  the  fish  laws 
are  about  evenly  divided  between  unlawful  spearing^  the  use  of  unlawful  nets 
and  the  use  of  dynamite. 

Three  cases  arising  under  these  laws  have  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Oourt. 
In  the  first  (People  vs.  Eirsoh)  a  conviction  for  illegal  fishing  was  affirmed 
and  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  uader  which  the  complaint  was  made  was 
declared.  In  the  next  case  {In  re  Moore)  the  Supreme  Oourt  granted  the  disr 
charge  from  custody  of  a  party  convicted  and  imprisoned  at  Itft.  Clemens  for 
fishing  in  inland  waters  with  a  net,  contrary  to  one  provision  of  Section  2, 
Act  No.  265  of  18B7,  upon  the  ground  that  such  provision  was  not  covered  by 
the  title  of  the  act.  'No  opinion  was  filed  by  the  judge  in  this  case  and  there 
w.is  a  general  misappreheasion  as  to  its  extent  and  meaniag.  It  was  gener- 
ally declared  that  the  entire  fish  law  had  been  declared  void.  Tbe  depart- 
ment,  by  circulars  aiid  letters  and  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  corrected 
this  erroneous  report  of  the  decision  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  law,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  provision  referred  to,  has  been  enforced  as  far  as  possible 
and  violators  prosecuted. 

The  third  case  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Oourt  was  that  of  the  People  vs. 
O'Neil  (39  If.  W.  Rep.  1).  The  conviction  of  the  respondent  for  selling 
quail  after  the  eight  days'  limit  was  reversed  upon  the  ground  that  the  quail 
were  purchased  in  Missouri  and  that  our  laws  apply  only  to  Michigan  game, 
although  not  so  limited  in  express  words.  The  constitutionality  of  the  sec- 
tion claimed  to  be  violated  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Oourt,  so  far  as 
Michigan  game  is  concerned. 

In  trials  before  juries  there  has  been  little  disposition  shown  on  the  part  of 
jurors  to  acquit  accused  parties  where  the  evidence  has  shown  them  to  be 
violators.  There  are  exceptions  in  some  counties.  And  invariably  the  better 
sentiment  of  the  people  is  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  any  law  that  the 
Legislature  sees  fit  to  put  upon  the  statute  books. 

It  belongs  to  the  State  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  to  show  how  large, 
important  and  valuable  are  the  fish  interests  as  a  food-product  of  the  State. 
The  game  interests  are  equally  as  important,  and  as  a  food-product  the  game 
in  this  State  is  much  more  important  than  is  generally  known. 

Knowing  the  extent  of  these  interests,  it  is  clear  that  their  preservation 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  them. 
In  order  that  the  people  mi^ht  become  familiar  with  these  laws,  nearly  the 
entire  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  game  and  fish  compilation  has  been  dis- 
tributed, under  tbe  supervision  of  this  department,  throughout  the  State. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  substance  of  the  more  important  laws  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  notices  of  warning,  which  have  been  generally  posted. 

My  visits  for  consultation  with  the  deputy  wardens  and  in  the  general* 
worlc  of  the  department  have  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  I  find 
that  ignorance  of  tbese  laws  can  rarely  be  claimed  in  excuse  for  their  viola- 
tion, so  generally  hare  they  been  published  and  circulated.  And  I  have  ob- 
served an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  citizens  generally  in  seeing  them 
enforced  and  offenders  of  them  punished. 

Eespectfully, 

WM.  ALDEN  SMITH,  Warden. 
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Dbputiks. 

Alcona  county— Charles  Foley,  West  HarriBvllle;  O.  H.  Smith,  HarriBville. 

Alger  county— George  Terrio,  Au  Train. 

Allegan  oounty— N.  G.  Davis,  Otseffo;  Edwy  C.  Reid,  Allegan. 

Alpena  county— Eugene  U.  Furbusn,  Alpena;  W,  E.  Kurtz.  Alpena, 

Antrim  county— Alexander  Campbell,  Elk  Rapids;  Frank  M.  Severenoe,  East  Jordan. 
J.  A.  Carey,  Central  Lake.  ' 

Arenac  county— Bernard  F.  Baurasso,  Worth  P.  O.;  George  N.  Schillinger,  Standish. 

Baraga  county — N.  S.  Pennock,  Baraga. 

Barry  county— Edwin  O.  Hyde,  Morgan;  Oliver  England,  Orangeville  Mills. 

Bay  county — Frank  Shawl,  Bay  City. 

Benzie  county— Morris  Case,  Homestead;  Peter  Mick,  Frankfort. 

Berrien  county— John  N.  Glavin,  New  Buffalo ;   Benjamin  Earle,  Niles;  Edward 
Paynes,  St.  Joseph. 

Branch  county— D.  W.  Post,  Bronson;  Abel  Coon,  Quincy. 

Calhoun  county— Frank  H.  Wherry,  Marshall;  Robert  B.  Weir,  Battle  Creek. 

Cass  county— Robert  Lundy,  Marcellus;  E.  Barlow  Jewell,  Dowagiao;  A.  J.  Cooper. 
Redfield. 

Charlevoix  county — Willard  A.  Smith,  Charlevoix. 

Chippewa  county— Samuel  Butterfield,  Detour;  Peter  M.  Moore,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Clare  county — Joseph  N.  Brown,  Far  well;  William  Ross,  Clare. 

Olinton  county— A.  J.  5foss,  Maple  Rapids;  L.  H.  Allen,  Shepardsville. 

Crawford  county— J.  S.  Cugo,  Wellington;  Thomas  Wakeley,  Grayling;  Elijah  Flagg. 
Frederic. 

Delta  county— Charles  J.  Stratton,  Escanaba. 

Eaton  county— George  W.  Sherwood,  Charlotte;  Carlisle  Holmes,  Grand  Ledge;  C.  A. 
Collar,  Eaton  Kapids. 

Emmet  county — J.  D.  Rawden,  Carp  Lake. 

Genesee  county — Sampson  Hatt,  Argentine;  Charles  Hewitt,  Flint. 

Gladwin  county— Chas.  W.  Van  Valkenberg,  Gladwin;  F.  L.  Prindle,  Gladwin. 

Gogebic  county- E.  V.  Conley,  Watersmeet. 

Grand  Traverse   county— J.    W.  Thomas,  Traverse   City;   C.   E.    Brewster,  Lake 
Brewster. 
^  Gratiot  county — Andrew  S.  Mc1ntyre»  St.  Louis. 

Hillsdale  county— Russell  Converse,  Hillsdale. 

Houghton  county — James  N.  Cox,  Calumet;  Edward  t.  Douglass,  Houghton. 
*  Huron  county- George  F.  WetselJ,  Sand  Beach. 

Ingham  county — W.  H.  McKale,  Lansing. 

Ionia  county— Mark  Rodman,  Ionia;    William   Hutchinson,  Portland;    Lewis    C. 
Walker,  Saranac. 

Iosco  county— Charles  R  Henry,  Au  Sable;  John  Sims,  Jr.,  East  Tawaa. 

Iron  county— Elisha  Morgan,  Stambaugh. 

Isabella  county— Samuel  Craft,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Jackson  county— Richmond  W.  French,  Brooklyn;  Amaziah  J.  Derby,  Jackson. 

Kalamazoo  county— Wm.  A.  Glover,  Kalamazoo. 

Kalkaska  county— Jerry  Knis,  Kalkaska;  Wm.  F.  Hubbard,  Kalkaska;  Wm.  J.  Getty* 
Kalkaska. 
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Kent  ccninty — C.  B.  Corbin,  Lowell;  Chester  S.  Ford,  Cedar  Springs;  G^rge  H. 
Idiller,  City. 

Keweenaw  county — Ed.  S.  Walters,  Copper  Harbor;  Wm.  Chapman,  Phoenix;  George  «• 
Mayo,  Eagle  River. 

Lake  county — John  Baldwin,  Baldwin;  Bert  Lincoln,  Luther. 

Lapeer  county — A.  W.  Carey,  Lapeer;  Bliss  H.  Darby,  Almont. 

Leelanaw  county — Barton  B.  Ellis,  Leelanaw. 

Lenawee  county — Myron  J.  Pierce,  Adrian;  J.  B.  Allen,  Devil's  Lake, 

Livingston  count^-Chas.  C.  Butler,  Hamburg;  B.  T.  O.  Clark,  Brighton. 

Luce  county — J.  K.  Anderson,  McMillan;  W.  H.  Kaye,  Newberry. 

Mackinac  county — Patrick  McCann,  St.  Ignace. 

Macomb  county — Howard  Weeks,  Mt.  Clemens;  Andrew  G.  Wintermute,  Romeo. 

Manistee  county — Levi  Townsend,  Manistee;  P.  W.  Niskem,  Manistee. 

Manitou  county— Frederick  Butts,  Beaver  Island. 

Marquette  county-— Jacob  Dolf ,  Marquette. 

Mason  county — Chas.  O.  Holmes,  Batchellor;  Orin  Percival,  Free  Soil;  George  Cogs- 
well, Ludington. 

Mecosta  county— Gerge  W.  Reed,  Stanton;  A.  R.  Streeter,  Mecosta. 

Menominee  county— James  Moriarty,  Iron  Mountain;  S.  E.  Baker,  Menominee;  E. 
!N.  Kraemer,  Waucedah. 

Midland  county — Henry  Hubbard,  Edenville;  Joseph  C.  Townsend,  Midland;  James 
Calvary,  Midlana. 

Midsaukee  county — Frank  Downing,  Manton;  Washington  Reeder,  Lake  City. 

Monroe  county — R.  R.  Kirby,  Petersburgh;  J.  C.  Potter,  Erie. 

Montcalm  county— Augustus  T.  Call,  Lakeview. 

Montmorency  county — Allen  Briley,  Vienna;  Herman  Beeser,   HiUman;  W.  Law- 
rence Leach,  Atlanta. 

Muskegon  county — Porter  A.  Fuller,  Muskegon;  C.  E.  Coon,  Casnovia. 

Newaygo  county — Matthew  Geinst,  Fremont;  Edwin  O.  Shaw,  Newaygo. 

Oakland  county— Geo.  W.  Stephens,  Milford;  Chas.  F.  Beebe,  Orion;  Wm.  YanBu^- 
kirk,  Pontiac 

Oceana  county— Wm.  A.  Rounds,  Pentwater;  John  Kidder,  Hart. 

Ogemaw  county — Albert  Seaman,  West  Branch;  Hiram  Hodge,  Churchill. 

Ontonagon  county — Ira  B.  Strong,  Watersmeet. 

Osceola  county — Burton  Halladay,  Ashton. 

Oscoda  county— Robert  Madden,  Fair  view. 

Otsego  county— Otis  H.  Carpenter,  Gaylord. 

Ottawa  county — Chas.  L.  Moody,  Jenisonville;  Thos.  Hammond,  Spring  Lake. 

Presque  Isle  county— John  Elauffman,  Presque  Isle;  Charles  Case,  Ocqueoc;  Christian 
Elee,  Rogers  City. 

Roscommon  county— Silas  B.  Conklin,  Prudenville;  Warren  D.  Franklin,  Roscom- 
mon; Chas.  L.  De  Walle,  St.  Helen. 

Saginaw  county — 

Sanilac  county— 

Schoolcraft  county — Robert  C.  McKesson,  Manistique. 

Shiawassee  county — 

St.  Clair  county — C.  C.  Smith,  Algonac;  Frank  DeLand,  Memphis. 

St.  Joseph  county— J.  C.  Bennett,  Sturgis;  Chas.  Rice,  Three  Rivers;  E.  L.  Benham, 
Klinger  Lake. 

Tuscola  county — John  A.  McPherson,  Caro;  A.  B.  Merritt,  Wisner. 

Van  Buren  county— E.  S.  Harvey,  Bangor;  C.  F.  Day,  Lawton. 

Washtenaw  county — S.  A.  Ferguson,  Ypsilanti;  Jasper  Imus,  Ann  Arbor;  Arthur  K. 
Rouse,  Saline. 

Wayne  county— John  Parker,  Junction  Ave.,  West  Detroit;  John  W.  Jardine,  Rock- 
wood;  Richard  Poole,  268  Randolph  St.,  Detroit. 

Wexford  county— John  H.  Wheeler,  Sherman;  Harry  S.'  Huson,  Manton. 
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J.  C.  Parker,  President,  Grand  Rapids. 
John  H.  Bissell,  Detroit. 
Herschel  Whittaker,  Detroit. 
•George  D.  Mussey,  Secretary,  Detroit. 
W.  D.  Marks,  Sup't  of  Fisheries,  Paris. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL 


Hon.  Cyrus  G.  Luoe,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan: 

Silt, — The  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Beform  School  takes  great  pleaaare 
in  snbmitting^  herewith,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  law,  its  biennial 
report  for  the  fiscal  years,  1886-7  and  1887-8. 

It  regards  the  two  years  jnst  passed  as  among  the  most  satisfactory  years 
in  the  history  of  the  institution.  And  while  calling  your  attention,  as  to 
details,  to  the  superintendent's  and  other  reports  herewith  submitted,  this 
Board  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  faithfulness  and  ability  of  the 
superintendent  in  administering  wisely  and  economically,  the  important 
trusts  his  office  impose.  It  is  also  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  faithfulness  of 
the  employ6s,  to  the  several  trusts  reposed  in  them,  and  to  report  to  you  their 
very  hearty  interest  in  all  departments  of  the  work. 

The  Legislature  of  1887  appropriated,  aside  from  the  amount  needed  for 
current  expenses  and  repairs,  the  sum  of  $7,500  for  the  construction  of  a 
permanent  sewer  and  proper  sanitary  connection  therewith,  and  the  Board  is 
pleased  to  report  its  construction  and  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  same. 

The  steam  pipe  tunnel,  for  which  a  special  appropriation  of  one  thousand 
dollars  was  made,  is  completed.  This  tunnel  is  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  eight  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  high,  and  connects  the  engine  room  with 
the  main  buildings.  Heretofore  the  steam  pipes  were  laid  in  the  ground,  which 
necessitated  loss  of  steam  by  evaporation  and  condensation,  and  a  consequent 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  The  unskilled  labor  in  both  these 
improvements  has  been  entirely  furnished  by  the  boys  of  the  institution,  and 
it  is  safe  to  add  that  the  value  of  their  labor  alone,  is  at  least  eight  thousand 
dollars. 

For  the  department  of  technology  the  school  received  a  special  appropri- 
ation of  five  thousand  dollars.  ^It  is  the  desire  of  the  board  to  introduce  trade 
teaching  to  a  limited  extent.  A  printing  office  has  been  established  and  fully 
equipped,  and  fifty  boys  are  daily  receiving  instruction  in  the  art  of  printing. 
The  introduction  of  blacksmithing  and  carpentry  has  been  delayed,  principally 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  boys  used  in  excavating  and  other  work, 
and  also  on  account  of  being  unable  to  find  suitable  persons  to  give  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  practice  pertaining  to  these  trades.  These  departments 
will,  however,  be  soon  equipped  aud  opened  to  the  instruction  of  our  boys. 

The  special  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  ice  house  and  cooling 
room  for  the  care  of  meats  used  at  the  institution  has  provided  the  school 
with  proper  accommodation  in  this  respect. 
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The  farm  has  been  utilized  to  good  adyantage,  and  that  clasB  of  boys  have 
been  at  work  who  are  best  fitted  for  life  on  the  farm.  The  two  years  just 
closed  have  been  as  all  know  unprofitable  to  farmerSy  yet  we  are  pleased  with 
the  financial  results  obtained  from  the  farm. 

This  report  shows  the  sale  of  eighty  acres  of  land  lying  about  one  mile 
east  of  the  school  grounds  on  Michigan  avenue.  Its  distance  from  the  school 
rendered  it  of  little  value  to  the  school  for  any  purpose.  It  was  sold  for 
$5,000  and  the  money  used  in  buying  land  contiguous  to  the  school  grounds. 
With  this  money  the  Board  purchased  five  acres  of  land  on  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  grounds,  on  which  is  a  substantial  brick  cottage  now  occupied 
by  the  assistant  superintendent.  It  also  purchased  four  and  one-half  acres  of 
land  on  the  south  side  of  the  grounds,  and  added  eighty-two  acres  to  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  farm  property,  making  ninety*one  and  a  half  acres  in  all. 
The  Board  deems  this  land  transaction  especially  worthy  of  mention  as  it  con- 
siders it  has  added  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  in  value  to  the  school 
property,  for  the  price  of  the  eighty  acres  sold  as  above  mentioned.  Our 
grounds  are  now  ample  for  the  needs  of  the  institution. 

The  interest  earned  on  account  of  funds  deposited  in  bank,  as  will  be  seen 
by  treasurer's  report  herewith  submitted,  is  1578.64  for  the  two  years  ending 
Jnne  30,  1888. 

The  introduction  of  blacksmithing,  carpentry  and  printing  will  necessarily 
reduce  our  income,  as  these  trades  will  be  wholly  unremunerative  to  the 
institution  though  of  incalcuable  benefit  to  the  boy.  It  is  expected,  therefore, 
that  revenue  from  boys'  labor  will  decrease  during  the  next  two  years. 

The  items  of  current  expense  needed  during  the  next  two  years  are  aa 
follows: 

For  general  salaries 112,780  00 

Teachers'  salaries 3,700  00 

Medical  expenses 840  00 

Clothing  and  shoes 6,240  00 

Provisions 15,360  00 

Fuel 4,500  Oa 

Lights 1,700  00 

Water  supply 675  00 

Engine  room  and  boiler  house 1,540  00 

Laundry 728  00 

Crockery  and  cooking  utensils 600  00 

Renewing  furniture 480  W> 

Bedding 960  00 

Repairs  on  buildings 1,500  00 

Library  and  current  literature 480  00 

School  books  and  supplies 317  00 

Printing,  stationery  and  office  books 120  00 

Postage 240  00 

Livestock 400  00 

Farm  and  garden 1,500  00 

Wagons,  harness  and  repairs 240  00 

Freight,  drayage  and  express 200  00 

Painting,  papering,  etc 500  00 

Hay  and  grain 600  00 
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Discharged  inmatea ^ $1,400  00 

MiBoellaneons 1,400  00 

Total $69,000  00 

Leas  estimated  earnings  and  sundry  receipts 6,000  00 

$53,000  00 

For  special  expenses  as  follows : 

New  laundry  and  dry  room $250  00 

Root  cellar 500  00 

Maintenance  Department  of  Technology J  ,500  00 

Laying  out  and  grading  grounds,  construction  of  sidewalks, 
paving  of  gutter  line  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  fence 

building 6,000  00 

Total $8,260  00 


In  reference  to  these  special  needs  it  Is  proper  to  explain  that  the  item  of 
$6,000  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  recent  grading  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
upon  which  our  grounds  front.  The  State  has  never  been  to  any  expense 
either  for  grading  the  grounds  of  the  Beform  School  or  for  building  walks  in 
front  of  our  premises.  Now  that  the  street  has  been  graded  it  is  desirable 
that  a  substantial  walk  be  laid  and  that  the  grounds  be  brought  to  grade, 
and  provided  with  such  drives  and  walks  as  are  appropriate  and  necessary. 
A  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  these  improvements  shows  that  it  will  be  at 
least  $8,500^  but  we  think  that  the  work  of  our  teams  and  boys  may  be 
utilized  to  the  extent  of  saving  $2,600  of  this  amount.  We  are  confident 
that  your  Excellency  and  the  Legislature  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  wise 
economy  to  make  this  improvement  at  once  and  in  a  substantial  manner, 
rather  than  to  have  the  work  running  along  through  a  term  of  years.  In  fact 
the  different  portions  of  the  work  are  so  interdependent  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  do  one  part  properly  without  carrying  all  the  parts 
along  at  the  same  pace. 

The  amount  suggested  as  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Department  of 
Technology  is  intended  to  cover  the  material  used  in  giving  instruction 
and  to  pay  for  salaries  of  instructors. 

The  dry  room  connected  with  our  laundry  is  worn  out  and  a  new  one  is 
needed.     The  material  for  this  will  cost  about  $210. 

The  school  has  no  root  cellar  and  needs  one  sadly.  The  skilled  labor  and 
material  necessary  for  this  will  cost  $500. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  for  the  year  1880  the  following  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  main  building  was  made. 

''  We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  main  building.  It 
was  poorly  built  and  is  in  a  generally  dilapidated  condition,  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  any  large  amount  should  be  expended  upon  it  for  repairs. 
During  the  past  year  the  settling  of  the  foundation  walls  and  spreading  of 
the  main  widls  of  the  building  caused  so  much  apprehension  that  the  Board 
secured  the  services  of  competent  building  experts  to  examine  their  condition 
and  recommend  what  course  should  be  pursued.  In  accordance  with  their 
suggestions  the  walls  were  thoroughly  anchored  to  prevent  further  spreading. 
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and  embankments  made  around  the  foundations  to  protect  them  from  dam- 
age by  water  and  frost  We  trust  the  Legislature  will  examine  the  building 
for  themselves,  and  decide  as  to  what  amount  of  further  repairing  wonld 
be  justifiable/' 

A  year  later  there  seemed  to  be  special  occasion  for  alarm  in  reference  to 
a  portion  of  the  building,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Board  the  Ooyernor  of 
the  State  ordered  an  examination  and  report  on  its  condition  by  an  expert. 
Hon.  Alexander  Ghapoton  of  Detroit,  made  the  examination  and  reported 
that  the  ^' North  Wing''  was  in  a  dangerous  condition  and  should  not  be 
longer  occupied,  and  that  the  center  of  the  main  building  was  in  nearly  as 
bad  a  condition  as  the  "North  Wing."  On  the  strength  of  this  report  the 
Legislature  at  its  special  session  in  1882,  made  provision  for  rebuilding  the 
North  Wing.  We  desire  to  renew  the  suggestion  of  this  Board  made  in 
1880,  enforced  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Ohapoton  in  1881,  and  to  have  the 
Legislature  assume  all  the  jresponsibility  connected  with  the  continued 
use  of  a  building  so  emphatically  condemned  by  eminent  authority  years  ago. 

The  lively  interest  which  your  Excellency  has  taken  in  the  work  of  the 
Reform  School,  and  the  many  expressions  of  approval  you  have  made  in 
reference  to  the  management  of  the  important  trusts  confided  to  our  care,  are 
appreciated  by  this  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  B.  ROWLSON, 
WILLIAM  BALL, 

Lansing,  June  30,  1883.  WILLIAM  DONOVA.N. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Reform  School: 

Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  report  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Reform  School  for  the  biennial  period  ending  Jnne  30^  1888. 

Daring  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  bnt  few  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  our  corps  of  employes.  In  this  particular  we  are  exceptionally  fortunate, 
as  every  year  of  successful  work  in  an  institution  adds  largely  to  the  value  of 
one's  effort  in  behalf  of  those  for  whose  good  we  labor.  I  am  happy  to  make 
mention  of  the  faithfulness  and  integrity  of  purpose  which  have  char- 
acterized those  who  have  been  my  helpers  in  our  school  since  our  last  report, 
and  to  give  to  them  a  large  share  of  the  credit  that  is  accorded  to  the  good 
work  we  are  accomplishing. 

The  statistical  tables  accompanying  this  report  give  the  usual  items  of 
interest  concerning  our  work  and  our  inmates. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  during  the  past  year  we  have  been  able  to 
release  239,  a  larger  number  by  21  than  any  previous  year.  We  have  been 
materially  aided  in  this  work  by  the  active  and  intelligent  efforts  of  several 
of  the  Oounty  Agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  who 
have  rendered  viduable  aid  not  only  in  finding  homes  for  the  homeless,  but 
also  in  no  less  important  labor  of  watching  over  those  who  were  ''out  on 
leave  of  absence.'^ 

The  great  majority  of  juvenile  delinquents  are  made  such  through  a  lack  of 
good  home  influences.  In  assisting  to  improve  the  home  influences  surround- 
ing wayward  boys  and  girls,  and  in  encouraging  such  to  do  right  despite  their 
unfortunate  surroundings,  is  found,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  most  important 
work  of  the  County  Agent.  Were  all  these  officers  as  efficient  in  this  direc- 
tion as  a  few  who  might  be  mentioned,  the  number  of  commitments  to  this 
institution  would  be  materially  lessened. 

-  In  our  report  two  years  ago  we  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Legislature 
would  make  provision  for  the  teaching  of  trades  in  our  school,  that  we  might 
thereby  return  to  society  those  committed  to  our  care  with  an  adequate 
preparation  for  successfully  grappling  with  the  bread-and-butter  phase  of 
the  problem  of  life.  We  were  not  disappointed  in  our  belief  that  the  Legis- 
lature would  make  a  reasonable  appropriation  for  this  new  feature  of  our  work, 
and  are  sure  the  incoming  Legislature  will  be  pleased  with  whaj}  we  have 
accomplished  in  this  direction. 

Our  printing  office  is  doing  most  excellent  trade-teaching  work  for  fifty 
boys,  and  we  have  already  placed  in  some  of  the  best  offices  in  the  State,  boys 
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who  by  their  aptitude  in  the  work,  are  a  oonBtant  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
new  departure. 

Plans  for  teaching  other  trades  are  well  matured  and  will  be  put  into  ex- 
ecution at  an  early  date. 

In  several  States  the  law  provides  that  boys,  who,  while  inmates  of  the 
Reform  School,  prove  thoroughly  incorrigible,  mi^y  be  transferred  to  a  penal 
institution  for  adults,  to  remain  during  their  term  of  commitment  to  the 
Reform  School,  or  such  shorter  period  as  may  seem  wise.  I  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  such  a  provision  in  our  own  State,  to  be  applied  in  the  case 
of  occasional  determined  incorrigibles,  who  do  not  prove  amenable  to  the 
ordinary  and  reasonable  discipline  of  an  institution  like  ours,  and  who  are 
a  continual  menaqe  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  majority  of  our  inmates. 

W  e  are  under  renewed  obligations  to  ex-Governor  Alger,  for  kindly  and 
generously  remembering  us  by  the  gift  of  a  pair  of  skates  to  each  boy  on 
Ohristmas,  1886,  and  by  a  cash  present  sufficient  to  buy  each  boy  a  pair  of  nice 
mittens  on  Christmas  1887.  Such  generosity  certainly  '*  blesseth  him  that 
gives,  and  him  that  takes.'' 

The  frequent  calls  of  His  Excellency,  Governor  Luce  to  the  school  have 
attested  his  deep  interest  in  our  work,  and  his  earnest  words  of  encourage- 
ment  and  paternal  advice  have  been  a  constant  inspiration  to  our  boys. 

We  are  happy  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  School  to  the  publishers  of  the 
periodicals  named  below,  for  their  thoughtful  kindness  in  supplying  the 
tables  of  our  reading-room  with  their  publications: 

Albion  Recorder,  Alpena  Pioneer,  Appleton's  Literary  Bulletin,  Bay  Oity 
Weekly  Tribune,  Gold  water  Republican,  Oharlevoix  Journal,  Gity  and  Gountry, 
Church  Helper,  Gheboygan  Tribune,  American  Exchange  Mart,  Howard 
Times,  Hillsdale  Standard,  Grange  Visitor,  Ingham  County  Democrat, 
Kalamazoo  Telegraph,  Lyman  School  Enterprise,  Lansing  Journd,  Ludington 
Record,  Saginaw  Morning  Herald,  Milford  Times,  Ohio  Industrial  School 
Journal,  Owosso  Weekly  Press,  Rockford  Register,  State  Republican,  Sum- 
mary, School  Moderator,  Temperance,  Village  Echo. 

With  grateful  appreciation  of  the  considerate  kindness  which  I  have 
received  from  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  this  report  is 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  A.  GOWER, 

Lansing,  June  30,  1888  SuperinteTidenL 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


[In  examining  these  tables  or  the  Treasurer's  Report,  remember  that  the  fiscal  year  1886-7  consisted 

of  only  nine  months.] 


TABLE  I. 


Nnmber 
oommitted 

■Ince 
opening. 

Number 

in 
School 

1886-7. 

1887-8. 

Nnmber 

in 

School 

Jnne  80, 

1888. 

Admltled. 

RelesMd. 

Admitted. 

Beleaied. 

White  boys. 

8,647 
M8 

8 
7 

410 

146 

7 

186 
9 

808 
19 

SO 

19 

408 

Colored  hoys 

86 

Girls 

To^U 

8,081 

488 

168 

187 

«1 

880 

486 

TABLE  n. 
CoufUtea  from  which  Bays  have  been  Received, 


Counties. 

1886-7. 

1887-8. 

PreTiooa 
yeen. 

Total. 

Alger . 

1 

1 

Ai<M>na .-.,,.... 

8 
88 

16 

6 

8 

All^igAli , 

1 

84 

Alvena. 

16 

Antrim  --.. . .-, .    ... 

6 

BanMra. ....    ........ 

Barry 

r 

18 

84 
126 

8 

60 

81 

166 

88 
1 
8 

1 

86 

Bay 

16 

164 

Bensle.. -...-...-.. .-.- - ^., 

8 

Berrien. .-. 

■  1 

a 

7 

1 

61 

Branch 

84 

Oalhonn 

6 
8 

168 

Oais ..    .. 

86 

Obfwlf^YOlX. 

1 

Cheboygan . 

1 

4 

Chippewa 

1 

Clare.. 

Clinton ,  

1 

'  48 

2 
2 

80 

18 

114 

1 

44 

Crawford. 

2 

Delta- 

1 

7 
2 
6 

8 

Baton. 

4 

91 

Emmet....... ---  

16 

Qeneeee 

4 

y^ 

^^ladwin       .....      . 

1 

]2 
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TABLE   II.— CONTINUBD. 


Oonntiefl. 


Orand  Traverse. 

G-ratiot 

HiUadale 

Houghton 

Huron 


Ingham  ... 

Ionia 

loeco 

Isabella.... 
Isle  Royal. 


Jackson .... 
Kalamasoo. 
Kalkaska... 

Kent 

Keweenaw.. 


Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw.. 
Lenawee... 
LiTingBton. 


Lnce 

Mackinac 
Macomb.. 
Manistee.. 
Manitoa.. 


Marquette.. 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee. 
Midland.... 


Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 
Muskegon 


Newaygc. 
Oakland... 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon. 


Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque  Isle. 

Roscommon. 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft . 
Shiawassee. . 
St.  Clair 


188^7. 


8 

6 
1 


6 

1 


8 

11 


8 
1 
5 


1867-8. 


8 


8 
1 


2 
8 
1 


10 
5 
8 


6 
6 


U 


8 


I 
4 


6 
8 
6 
4 


1 
4 

I 


4 
1 


1 


Prerlom 


8 
88 

es 

10 
8 

186 

61 

6 

18 


156 
188 

1 
171 

1 

8 

60 


186 
28 


1 
44 

18 


26 

9 

23 

10 

9 


87 


51 

18 

96 

5 

1 


8 


Total. 


8 
87 
TO 
U 

8 

141 

«7 

8 

14 


100 
1115 

8 
198 

1 

8 
65 


148 


1 

8 

45 

28 


84 
18 
84 
14 
10 

1 
41 
29 


66 

18 

99 

6 

1 


10 


St.  Joseph... 

Tuscola , 

Van  Buren. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Totals. 


8 


18 


8 
8 

1 
1 
1 
8 
87 
8 


152 


16 


2 
6 

2 
6 
8 
4 
47 
8 


2S1 


2 

63 


187 

10 

1 

48 
74 

61 

18 

81 

141 

847 

5 


8^668 


2 

67 


165 

10 

I 

52 


54 
19 
34 
148 
981 
10 


8,981 
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TABLE  IIL 


NoHviiy  of  Boys, 


'    \ 

United  States. 

Foreign  Countries. 

» 

1886.7. 

1887-a 

PreTions 
Taan. 

Total. 

1886-7. 

1887-8. 

Previous 
Taan. 

Total. 

Mfc'hfffATi    

97 
9 
1 

161 
9 
2 

1,966 

884 

45 

12 

8 

81 

66 

88 

10 

134 

10 

6 

8 

27 

16 

8 

11 

4 

8 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

3 

2 

2^814 

412 

48 

12 

8 

88 

67 

40 

10 

149 

10 

6 

8 

29 

16 

4 

11 

4 

8 

2 

8 

2 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

2 

Canada ........... 

17 
2 

18 

1 
2 
6 

418 
43 

77 

451 

New  York 

England 

46 

Pennsylyania. 

Ireland . 

79 

VlPKlnJA^ 

Gtormany 

2 
2 

99 

Tennessee^ 

Holland. 

20 

Indiana 

4 

8 
2 

Scotland 

7 

Illinois 

T*rnB«fa 

4 

MassachoMtts 

8 

Jersey  Isles 

1 

Missoari 

France............ 

6 

OWo 

7 

8 

On  the  Ocean..... 

1 

OonnecticQt 

Sonth  America. 

1 

Maine 

1 

Switzerland ...... 

8 

New  Jersey 

West  Indies 

1 

Wisconsin 

2 

Sweden 

1 

6 

Kentaoky -.-.. 

Hnneanr 

1 

ArkanniMi  ^s... 

1 

•~**'*o~**  .......... 

Auntria. 

1 

Vermont. ..— 

Unknown......... 

8 
8 

6 

28 

Louisiana. 

Poland 

8 

Rhode  Island 

Italy- 

1 

District  Columbia 

Mexico ---— . 

1 

Iowa............ 

2 

New  Brunswick.. 
Norway........... 

i" 

8 

1 

Alabama 

2 

California. 

2 

North  Carolina 

TrkfA.1 

168 

221 

8,568 

"-   ' 

New  Hampshire.. 

3,961 

Texas     ^.  ..... 

liOUbl.......... 

flnnlTi  ORiYillmi. 

Maryland .  - 

Delaware.......... 

Minnesota . 

2 

1 

Florida 

Kansas.  ...^-^-r„.. 

1 

1 

Gtoori^ia 

TABLE  IV. 


Nativity  of  Boya^  Fathers, 


1886-7. 

1887-3. 

62 
9 

U 
8 

20 

13 
8 
1 

Preyioiu 
Tears. 

Total. 

1886-7. 

1887-3. 

PreTioos 
Tears. 

TotaL 

America 

67 
13 
6 
1 
17 
7 
4 
2 

1,457 

631 

154 

62 

812 

811 

29 

87 

6 

16 

1 

1 

8 

1,676 

658 

171 

66 

349 

881 

86 

40 

6 

16 

1 

2 

8 

Chili 

1 

8" 

8 
2 
4 

4 
1 
4 
9 
2 
1 
509 
1 

1 

Ireland 

Switzerland 

8 

England 

Belglam 

8 

Fnuice 

West  Indies 

Sweden ..— . 

1 

2" 

8 

6 

Qermanv' 

Hungary....* 

4 

Holland 

Bohemia 

1 

Bootland - 

4 

Pmssia.. ....... 

Poland 

8 

2 

4 

Africa. 

Austria 

2 

Russia  ........... 

New  Brunswick.. 
Unknown 

1 

Norway............ 

1 

41 

92 

642 

Wales 

Italy 

1 

Total 

162 

221 

8,568 

8,981 
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TABLE  V. 
Cau$e  of  OommitmentM. 


Laro«ny 

Grand  larceny 

Burglary. 

Burirlary  and  laroeny. 
Asaolt  and  lottery.. . . 


188^7. 


AMaolt 

Attempt  to  murder 

Tagrancy  and  dieorderly. 

Biaiicioae  trespasa. 

Anon 


Rape 

Boarding  railroad  trains. 

Prostitation , 

False  pretenoee 

Careleae  use  of  firearms.. 


Oomponnd  larceny. 

Bfanslanghter 

Horse  stealing 

BV>rgei 
Honse 


)  breaking. 


Def aoitig  buildings 

Breaking  locks 

Disorderly 

Truancy  and  disorderly. 
Retnrned. • 


Dmnkenness 

Bobbing  U.  8.  mail 

Placing  obstruction  on  R.  R.. 
Jurenlle  disorderly 


TtoUl. 


64 

.... 

'ii' 


1W7-8. 


14 

I 


162 


90 
8 
1 


6 
8 


7 
2 


Preriooa 
Teen. 


8 


8 
60 
86 


881 


8,418 

66 

84 

00 

808 


3 

868 

68 

81 


7 
0 
8 

8 
4 
6 
2 
1 

8 
1 


115 
117 

6 
8 
1 


8|668 


ToUl. 


8,560 

67 

86 

60 

884 

8 

8 

3T8 

70 

28 

5 

1 

■7 

10 

8 

8 

4 
5 
5 
1 

2 

1 

8 

884 

157 

7 

8 

1 

29 


8,981 


V  TABLE  VI. 

Courts  by  which  Commitmenia  were  Made. 


Justice  of  the  peace. 

Police  J  nstices.. 

Police  Judges 

Circuit  courts 


1886-7. 


Recorder's  courts 

Superior  courts 

Returned 

Commuted  by  Gtoremor. 


6 
17 

4 

80 


Total. 


14 


162 


18R7-8. 

PrerioQS 

188 

tjgt9 

20 

477 

7 

67 

6 

408 

88 

197 

8 

6 

86 

188 

1 

881 

8,668 

1 

Total. 


2,608 

508 

91 

419 

245 

7 

168 

1 


8,881 
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TABLE  VII. 
Average  Number  of  MantJie  Boya  have  remained  in  the  Inetitution, 


Yean. 


IMO-l 

1861-2 

1888-8 

1888-4 

1864-6 

1886-6 

1888-7 

1887-8 , 

1888-9 

1888-70 

1870-1 

1871-2 

1872-8 

1878-4 


Months. 


28K 

i^ 

27 

20 

80X 

82ai 

80^ 

829C 
80 

2rx. 


Years. 


1874-6. 
1875-6. 
1876-7. 
1877-8. 
1878-9. 

187»-80 
1880-1. 
1881-2. 
1882^. 
1888^. 

1884-6. 
1886-6. 
1886-7. 
1887-8. 


Months. 


80 
81X 
26K 
29 

21X 

28K 

24 

19K 

21 

28 

22 
28 
26 


TABLE  Vra. 


Diapoeition  of  Boya  Bdeaaed, 


^ 


Nmnber  discharged 

Nnoiber  granted  leave  of  absence. 

Nnmber  escaped 

Knmberdied 

Returned  to  county 


Total. 


TABLE  IX. 
Namber  Employed  in  Different  Departmenta  ai  elaae  of  Fiaoal  Year, 


Cane  shop 

Tailoring 

BhoemalLi&g... 

Kitchen 

Printing  office. 


Dining  room. 
House  work.. 

Laundry 

Office  boys... 


1886-7. 


240 

48 

6 

12 


Hospital  boy * 

Bngtneroom - 

BojEe  shop -•- 

Farming. 


Totol. 


18 

85 

6 

2 

2 

6 

8 

80 


458 


1887-J 


164 

60 

6 

14 

48 

14 

86 

6 

2 

2 

6 

8 

81 


486 


16 
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TABLE  X. 


Affe  of  BaifM  CommitiedU 


Beren  yean  old.. 
Blffhtyean  old.. 
Mine  yean  old... 

Ten  years  old 

Bleren  yean  old. 


Twelve  yean  old ... 
Thirteen  yean  old  . 
Fbarteen  yean  old. 
Fifteen  years  old... 
Bixteea  years  old... 


SeTenteen  yean  old. 
Eighteen  years  old.. 
Nineteen  yean  old . . 
Twenty  yean  old. . . 


Total 


1886-7. 


8 


18 

28 
44 

2 


1887-A. 


152 


16 


28 
47 
46 
56 

7 


PreTloiu 


221 


7 
7 


Ul 
500 

661 


210 

7 
8 
1 
3 


Total. 


8,668 


7 

7 

25 

aof7 


725 
982 
219 

18 
3 
1 
3 


8,«B1 


TABLE  XL 


Number  Received,  by  Montha  and  Years, 


Jan. 

r»b. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

BCaj. 

Jane. 

July. 

5 
8 
6 

7 
1 
7 

8 
18 

2 
20 
12 
Va 

8 

7 

11 

6 

10 

17 

8 
13 

9 
16 
18 
19 
10 

80 
2U 
23 
11 
15 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oet. 

Mot. 

Dec 

Total 

for  each 

Year. 

18B6-7 

1 
6 
5 

4 
1 
6 

5 

7 

4 

10 

11 

4 

9 
5 
8 
6 

4 
6 

2 
7 
8 
7 
6 
20 
8 

18 
10 
16 
20 
17 
17 
12 

2 

8 

U 

6 

12 

8 

9 
18 

8 
13 
10 
18 
18 

11 
8 
21 
17 
14 
12 
27 

8 
...... 

7 
6 
8 

6 

14 

15 

8 

8 

10 

18 

4 
5 
8 
12 
8 

4 
9 
7 
18 
12 
18 
11 

17 
14 
20 
16 
14 
26 
21 

8 
5 
6 
6 
10 
4 

8 

18 

17 

4 

5 

10 

11 

6 

7 

7 

12 

12 

6 
7 
11 
16 
18 
18 
11 

14 
27 
20 
15 
20 
26 
16 

1 

8 

8 
10 

4 
14 
14 
20 
11 

9 

9 
9 
8 

15 
8 

14 

7 
7 
18 
11 
17 
10 
24 

20 
22 
11 
21 

17 

6 
2 
4 
4 
7 
8 

8 
10 

8 

7 
10 

9 

12 

4 

10 

9 

8 

16 

5 
14 
16 

9 
16 
20 
16 

18 
24 

21 
16 
20 

9 
...... 

6 

4 
18 

4 

11 

8 
6 
8 

7 

9 
9 
...... 

6 
6 

8 
8 
11 
28 
9 
18 
11 

26 

18 
28 
18 
26 
15 
19 

5 
5 
2 
7 
4 

6 
4 

3 

8 

15 

5 

7 
7 

1 
7 
6 

4 

6 
8 
6 

18 
8 
8 

IB 

14 
14 
20 
22 
28 
12 
28 

5 
2 
8 
2 
9 
6 

12 

7 

12 

•7 

7 

6 

9 

iS 

7 

8 

10 

15 
7 
li 
18 
14 
8 
11 

30 
15 
20 
18 
81 
16 
15 

864 

54 

1867-8 

24 

1868-0 

11 
...... 

5 

5 
4 
2 
8 
5 
10 

18 
18 

7 
11 

4 
4 

9 
10 

7 
17 

8 
10 

7 

17 
11 
10 
10 
24 
9 
18 

2 
11 

4 
6 

4 

7 
10 

8 
16 

6 

11 

13 

4 

2 

11 

4 

6 
7 
12 
15 
8 
20 
18 

U 

18 
80 
16 
0 
20 
18 

eat 

1860-4X) 

61 

1860-1 

63 

1861-2 

1862-8 

72 
71 

18n8^ 

112 

186i-5 

95 

1866-6 

110 

1866-7 

109 

1867-8 

99 

1868-0 

115 

1860-70 

90 

1870-1 

78 

1871-2 

82 

1872-3 

101 

187S-4 

109 

1874-5 

85 

1875-6 

110 

1876-7 

128 

1877-8 

166 

1878-0 

189 

1879-80 

177 

1880-1 

168 

1881-2 

284 

1882-4) 

191 

1888-4 

284 

1884-5 

109 

1885-6 

xso 

1886-7              

152 

1887-8 

18 

17 

15 

221 

Total 

264 

278 

882 

804 

888 

862 

856 

886 

346 

887 

291 

3,081 

OTATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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TABLE  Xn. 
Number  Released,  by  Monthe  and  Years. 


1866-7 

3 

18S7<^.. 

1 

18B»-0 

2 

1860-60 

1 

1860-1 

18»i-2 

8 

1862-8 

6 

1868-4 

0 

1864-6 

4 

1866^ 

10 

1866-7 

18 

1867-8 

1868-« 

4 

8 

186&-70 

1870-1 

12 
6 

1871-2 

10 

1878-8 

6 

1878-1 

7 

1874-6 

10 

187IWS 

4 

1876-7 

10 

1877-8 .... 

9 

1878-9 

R 

1879-80 

10 

1880-1 

f 

1881-2 

10 

1882-8 

9 

1888-4 :.-. 

8 

1884-^ 

12 

188&-6 

A 

1886-7 

6 

1887-8 

9 

Total 

202 

Jan. 


Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

Haj. 

Jane. 

1 

2 

2 
1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

1 

1 

4 

6 

8 

6 

12 

2 

7 

1 

1 

9 

6 

6 

1 

9 

4 

2 

4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

4 

6 

6 

9 

4 

18 

I 

4 

16 

18 

9 

7 

11 

18 

8 

11 

18 

2 

8 

9 

1 

18 

7 

10 

6 

10 

10 

16 

16 

14 

11 

6 

6 

8 

14 

16 

12 

6 

6 

6 

14 

11 

6 

4 

6 

8 

4 

8 

6 

21 

9 

12 

8 

11 

8 

6 

12 

12 

6 

18 

9 

10 

7 

9 

14 

7 

10 

7 

10 

20 

24 

11 

12 

16 

19 

11 

19 

18 

21 

20 

16 

7 

6 

12 

17 

82 

11 

10 

81 

26 

1     80 

14 

9 

12 

18 

12 

16 

7 

26 

40 

19 

24 

7 

80 

89 

17 

16 

8 

88 

28 

22 

16 

18 

18 

86 

80 

22 

263 

337 

868 

880 

809 

July. 


1 
2 
1 


6 
1 

10 
6 

12 

11 

11 
11 
11 
18 

10 

4 

18 

16 

7 

7 
16 
16 
18 
12 
10 

U 
12 
20 
28 


26 


816 


Aug. 

flapfc. 

Oet. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4 

16 

18 

11 

6 

8 

7 

17 

6 

18 

10 

11 

2 

11 

18 

6 

8 

8 

11 

2 

7 

6 

2 

10 

11 

2 

14 

10 

8 

14 

9 

9 

7 

10 

6 

10 

12 

7 

8 

7 

8 

9 

20 

17 

9 

16 

10 

4 

16 

17 

9 

16 

18 

ft) 

11 

20 

17 

7 

84 

12 

17 

10 

16 

18 

17 

81 
18 

17 

80 

17 

806 

888 

297 

Not. 


Dee. 


2 

8 

18 

1 
4 

1 

8 
9 

6 

18 

10 

9 

6 

14 
14 

4 
4 
2 

4 
6 
8 

28 
9 

16 

8 
6 
16 
7 
6 
9 


221 


4 

I 


12 
16 


6 
6 

1 
8 
2 

8 

4 
6 
8 
6 

6 
4 

9 
12 
16 
27 

18 
6 
10 
11 
18 
18 


236 


Total 

for  each 

Tear. 


18 
6 
24 
20 
66 

84 
68 
86 
68 
96 

120 
100 

88 
106 

97 

100 
97 
88 

106 
88 

106 
101 
169 
168 
166 
181 

202 
146 
217 
214 
187 


3,496 


REPOET  OF  THE  TREASURER 

OF  THE  REFORM  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TWO  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1888. 


Reform  School  in  Account  with  W,  Donovan,  Trcaaurer,  fw  year  ending  June  30, 18ff!, 


Aocount  of  Special  ApproprUtions. 


Sidewalks  and  fences 

Steam-pipe  tunnel 

Sewerage  system 

Kitchen  furniture 

Laundry  machinery 

Ice  house  and  meat  room. 


Totals... 


Debits. 


Dlfbane- 
menta. 


Balsnoet. 
Jiioe  aO,  *87. 


'I2RO0O 

1,000  00 

2,000  00 

800  00 

600  00 

500  00 


|i,4fiOOO 


Oredlts. 
_J 


Totals. 


B«tenoea, 
Sept.  80,  *86. 


From  Stats 


$850  00 
LOOOOD 
S,000  00 

aoooo 
So  00 

500  00 


|4,4fi0  00 


Reform  School  in  Account  with  W,  Donovan,  Treasurer,  for  year  ending  June  30^  2888. 


Account  of 
Special  Appropriations. 


Sidewalks  and  fences 

Steam-pipe  tunneL. 

Sewerage  system 

Kitchen  furniture 

Laundry  machinery.. 

Ice-house  and  meat  room.. 
Department  of  technoloffy. 


Totals 


Debits. 


Dlabarae- 
menta. 


$370  00 

1,000  00 

7,600  00 

185  00 

600  00 

500  00 

1,849  64 


$11,744  64 


fialaooes, 
Jane  80,  *88. 


$880  00 


75  00 


$8,488  70 


Credits. 


Totala. 


$ll!00  00 

i^onooo 

7,500  00 
800  00 
600  00 
600  00 

6,088  84 


$16;B83  84 


Balanoea, 
June  30,  *87. 


$260  00 

1,000  00 

2,000  00 

800  00 

600  00 

500  00 


$4,460  00 


From  State 


$250  00 
6,600  00 

6,000  00 


$10,760  00 


From  Other 
Souraea. 


$88  24 


$88  24 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
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AncUyaia  of  CcuhBeeeipta  and  DUburaemenU  through  Current  Eacpenae  Account. 


Classiflcatlon. 


G«neral  salariefl 

8cbool  salaries 

Painting  and  papering. 

Disohai^ed  Inmates 

Library 


Printing  and  stationery. 

Postage. 

Fuel 

Lights 

General  expenses 


School  expenses 

Hospital 

Repairs  and  alterations. 

Visitors 

Clothing  and  shoes 


Bedding 

Furniture 

Provisions. 

Farmacconnt 

Farm  implements,  wagons,  harnesses,  etc. 


Chair  work 

Pennsylvania  Ave.  grade , 

Land 

School  fomitnre 

Interest 


Laundry 

Freight,  drayage,  etc. 

Hay  and  grain 

Crockery,  etc 

Heating  apparatus.... 
Water  supply 


Total 

Receipts  from  State  Treasurer ... 
Balance  commencing  fiscal  year. 
Balance  close  fiscal  year 


TotaL.. 


FiBcal  Year  1886-7. 


Disbune- 
menta. 


2,629  82 
XI  21 
628  68 
140(19 

74  45 

77  20 

4,046  16 

1,728  41 

009  89 

189  78 

585  82 

1,002  78 


1,879  94 

602  78 

115  48 

10,877  07 

1,805  66 

161  70 

7,260  48 


2,600  00 

20  00 

989 

88  96 
97  90 
485  71 
283  60 
883  86 
803  75 


Beoelpti. 


$180  18 


128  75 


673  09 
11,436  68 


5,000  00 
166  06 


149,606  76 


7,857  84 


$67,864  00 


$17,624  68 
26,000  00 
13,839  41 


867,864  00 


J 

Fiscal  Year  1887-8. 


Dltbane- 
ments. 


$18,748  87 
3,631  91 

468  U 
1,410  08 

461  79 

114  31 

161  40 

4,548  06 

1,625  86 

1,468  61 

346  70 
1,004  12 
1,683  46 


6,918  39 

807  14 

618  19 

16,776  96 

1,976  60 

102  64 

8,725  00 

729  29 

6,686  00 

966 

647  68 
197  77 
686  67 
828  61 
1,636  2« 
787  60 


$76,074  63 
68"62' 

$76,126  65 


B«oelpti. 


1715  06 


822  30 


12,885  60 

1,700  00 

418  64 


$16,209  81 

62,000  00 

7,867  84 


$76,186  66 
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REFORM  SCHOOL. 


State  of  Michigan  in  Account  with  W,  Donovan,  Treasurer  Reform  Sehoot,  Lansing, 

Michigan. 


i88e. 

Ootl... 

1887. 
June  80. 


1886. 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

1887. 
Jan. ... 
Feb.... 
March. 
April.. 
May... 
June.  - 
June  90 


TRKA8UHER,  DSBIT. 

To  cash  balance  on  hand 


*« 
*t 


•4 


received  from  State  Treasurer,  current  expenses. 
*'        from  State  Treasurer,  special  expenses.. 


*« 


k» 


at  institutlfin  for  shop  work 

^t  institution  for  entrance    fees, 

visitorH 

at  inBtitution  for  sale  farm  stock 

hogs,  etc I 

for  SHleof  land i 

at  inbtitntion  for  Interest I 

at  institution  for  miscellaneous  items  \ 

TRKASUBBR,  CREDIT. 


128  75 

673  00 

5,000  00 

156  08 

180  13 


By  Abstract  No.  1,  Current  Expenses. 
"    8, 


"  4, 

"  5, 

"  6, 

"  7, 

"  8, 


By  Cash  on  hand . 


M 


$18,880  41 

26,000  00 
4,450  00 


17,524  68 


S7.168  66 
8.974  85 
4,88107 

7,106  76 
5,425  88 
5,881  18 
5.669  07 
5,885  87 
4.578  98 
12,807  84 


161,814  0» 


$61,814  0» 
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State  of  Michigan  in  Account  unth  W,  Donovan,  Tretuurer  Reform  School,  Lansing^ 

Michigan, 


1887. 
July  X>. 

1888. 
June  80. 


TRBASURBR,  DiaiT. 

To  Gash  balance  on  hand 


1887. 
July... 

AQg.III 

Sept." 
Oct. -II 
Nor.III 
DecIII 

1888.' 

Jan... 

»• 

Feb.III 
MarchI 

June' 1 1 
**     80 


»k 
(k 


4t 


k« 
I* 

*k 

»4 
t4 

»4 


received  from  State  Treannrer,  current  expenses 

**       from  State  Treasurer,  special  expenses 

from  Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  rerd  Dep't  Tech... 


*4 


kk 
k« 


4k 
4k 


kk 
kk 


at  institution  for  shon  work |  912,835  59 

at  institution  for  entrance  fees,. 

visitors 222  80 

at  institution  for  sale  of  land . .  . .  1,700  00 
at  institntion  for  sale  of  farm  stock, 

hogs,  etc 883  62 

at  institution  fbr  interest 412  64 

at  institution  for   miscellaneous 

items 


716  06 


TBEASUREB,  CBSDIT. 


kk 
kk 
kt 
k* 
kk 
kk 
kk 
kk 
kk 
kk 


kk 

kk 


4k 


«4 
kk 


k» 


»» 


%% 
kk 
k| 
k« 

4k 
kk 

kk 


By  Abstract  No.  1,  Current  expenses 
"  "   2,  Special  expenses. . 

"  "    8,  Current  expenses. 

4,  Special  expenses. 

5,  Current  expenses. 

6,  Special  expenses.. 

7,  Current  expenses. 

8,  Special  expenses. . 

9,  Current  expenses. 
*^  10,  Special  expenses.. 
"  11,  Current  expenses. 
^^  12,  Special  exrenses. . 

"  18,  Current  expenses.. 
*^  14,  Special  exiienses. 
"  15,  Current  expeeses. 
**  16,  Special  expenses. 
*'  17,  Current  exiwnses.. 
**  18,  Special  expenses. 
"  19,  Current  expenses 
**  20,  Special  exiwnses., 
**  21,  Current  expenses. 
**  22,  Special  expenses.. 
^  28,  Current  expenses.. 
**  24,  Special  expenses... 
Cash  on  hand 


112,807  34 

52,000  00 

10,760  00 

33  24 


$16,200  21 


5,307  19 

16  00 

6,276  08 

02  78 

6346  18 

1,745  33 

4,261  56 

1,176  06 

5,219  68 

4,242  25 

6,019  91 

838  44 

9,790  92 

674  90 
6.704  01 

984  93 
6,490  47 

577  02 
6,064  88 

200  61 
6,606  76 

694  88 
7,994  04 

482  42 
8,640  72 


191,850  79 


$91,869  79 
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BEFORM  SCHOOL. 


Ledger  Baianoee  July  2,  2888, 


Aoconnt. 


Inventory 

W.  Donovan,  Treasurer. 
Land. 


Building* w 

Machinery 

Steam  heating  and  oooking  apparatus. 

Farming  implementa^wagone,  harneeses  and  repairs 

Chair  work— cane  and  chair  accounts 

Furniture 

Bedding 

Fuel _  

Clothing  and  shoes 

Provisions 

School  furniture 

General  expenses 

School  expenses 

Library 

Painting 

Farm  account 

Current  expenses 

Hospital 

Postage 

Printing  and  stationery—blanks,  etc^ 

Department  of  technology 

Kitchen  furniture 

Sidewalk  and  fences 

Bills  receivable 

Printing  plant. 


Total 


Dr. 


$7,000  00 

148,800  00 

564  41 

12,284  §9 

1,838  75 

2.960  00 

6,791  ao 

4.961  61 
806  96 

18,681  14 
1,141  88 

860  00 
1,683  46 
1,667  50 
1,186  61 

124  36 
3,401  75 


75  00 
25  00 
98  46 


Cr. 


$287368  54 


52  02 


8,188  70 

76  00 

280  00 


8810,904  26 


SUMMAET  OF  INYENTORT  OF  PROPERTY. 

JUNE  80,  1888. 


Notes  and  aocounts  (chair  work  and  billB  receivable) $^Vl^  d6 

Land  and  buildings 180,800  00 

Steam  heating,  cooking,  etc U,884  W 

Farm  aooonnt,  stock,  hay,  grain,  etc 8,401  76 

Farm  implements,  wagons,  harnesses,  etc 1,888*76 

Machlneryin  shope,  tools,etc ► 664  41 

Fuel 806  06 

Chair  work  (cane,  etc.) 1,608  28 

Clothing  and  shoes 18,681 14 

General  expenses,  crockery,  brooms,  pails,  etc 1,6SK8  46 

ProYlsions 1,141  86 

Library 1,186  61 

Hospital  supplies,  etc 76  00 

School  sapplies,  books,  etc 1,667  60 

School  fomltnre 860  00 

Stationery,  blanks,  etc 1 93  46 

Postage 26  00 

Bedding 4,96161 

Fnmitnre 6,791  80 

Paints,  oils,  etc U4  86 

Printing  office  plant J. 1,816  30 

1287,868  64 


OFFICERS   AND    EMPLOYES. 


JUNE  80,  1888. 


O.  A.  GK>wer 

B.  O.  Bank 

Ms8.  Dora  L.  Ghower. 
Miss  Nellfe  J.  Pratt . 
J.  E.Bt  John 


J.H.  Wrtllngs 

A.  O.  Thompson 

S.  J.  Brown 

Mr8«  A«  B.  St.  John... 
Mrs.  Viola  Merrylees. 


Mrs.  Carrie  Cowles 

Mrs.  Jessie  BnmetL... 
Mrs.  Anna  R.  Bryant . 
Mrs.  Sara  Robertson . 
Miss  Maggie  Bsler 


Mrs.  B.  A.  Timmerman 

D.  M.  Merrylees. 

O.  B.  Robertson 

Tmman  Cowles 

J.  A.  Burnett. 


D.  E.  Bryant 

William  Aris 

D.  M.  Vandawalker. 

Fredrick  Lntc. 

W.J.Peters 


C.  W.  Cowles.. 
A.  M.  Knapp... 

D.  B.  Baldwin. 


Frank  MarshalL. 
John  Toolan. 


D.D.  Lewis.. 

C.  A.  Dewltt 

F.  L.  Towns.. 

J.  M.  Hewitt 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Frost. 


Miss  Mary  A*Heam 

Miss  Jennie  Brown 

Mrs.  Alvira  Goodhue 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Pinkerton. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Pratt 


Mrs.  Sarah  Williams.... 

Mrs.  Sarah  Merrill 

M  ibs  Augusta  Szepanek. 
Mrs.  Maggie  A.  Tyrol ... 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Book-keeper  and  sai>erint«ndent*s  clerk . 


Physician 
Teacher... 


ti 
l« 
I* 


and  pianist 


Cottage  manager  and  orerseer  of  cane  shop 


Shoe-maker... 
Stenographer. 

Baker 

Tailor 


W 


^  carpenter  shop. 
^  painting.. 


printing  office 


Acting  farmer 

Assistant  farmer... 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineer . 
Watchman 


Teamster 
It 


Stockman ..... 

Overseer  of  grounds 
Hospital  nurse. 


Supervisor  of  boys*  kitchen 

"  •»      'f     dining-room 

*'     dormitory  work 


ft. 
I. 


ft» 


•( 


"     "     laundry 

Cook 

Supervisor  of  officers*  dining-room. 
Servant 


$8,000  00 

1,800  00 

No  salary. 

aoooo 

900  00 

800  00 
700  00 
000  00 
HOOOO 
800  00 

800  00 
886  00 

8GO00 
800  00 
260  00 

800  00 
600  00 

aoooo 

600  00 
600  00 

aoooo 
aoooo 

48000 
480  00 

aaooo 

480  00 
818  00 

aaooo 
aaooo 

480  00 

800  00 

aoooo 

800  00 

aoooo 

^00 

228  00 
828  00 
228  00 
228  00 
228  00 

240  00 
208  00 
208  U) 
188  00 

NoTK.— Officers  Hying  off  Institution  grounds  are  allowed  $10  a  month  in  addition  to  salary  here 
given. 


A  CIRCULAR   LETTER. 


To  Parents  and  Friends  of  Inmates  of  the  Reform  School : 

having  become  an  inmate 

of  this  institution,  you  are  by  this  circular  informed  in  reference  to  some 
matters  which  are  of  interest  for  you  to  understand. 

He  is  committed  to  our  care,  to  remain  until  he  attains  the  age  of 

years,  unless  sooner  discharged  by  law.  The  only  authority  authorized  to 
discharge  him  is  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Reform  School.  He  will  remain 
in  the  institution  until  the  full  expiration  of  his  term  of  commitment,  unless 
it  appears  to  our  Board  of  Control  that  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  leave  at 
an  earlier  date.  While  this  decision  is  influenced  largely  by  the  conduct  of 
the  boy,  it  is  also  very  frequently  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  home 
to  which  he  will  go  if  released. 

We  are  often  Importuned  to  release  boys  very  soon  alter  they  are  received 
into  the  school.  To  any  anticipating  making  such  an  effort,  we  would  say 
that  our  Board  expect  to  retain  a  boy  in  the  institution  until  they  believe  that 
he  is  thoroughly  established  in  habits  of  well-doing,  and  until  they  are  confident 
that  he  has  a  suitable  home  awaiting  him.  Experience  demonstrates  that 
good  boys,  who  have  good  homes,  are  not  often  sent  to  the  Bef orm  School. 
It  is  also  true  that  bad  boys  and  poor  homes  are  not  usually  made  permanently 
better  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks. 

Every  boy  in  our  institution  is  obliged  to  be  in  school  four  and  one-half 
hours  each  day,  and  f^rks  the  same  length  of  time.  Ten  hours  are  allowed 
for  sleep  and  five  hours  for  meals  and  recreation.  We  endeavor  to  give  each 
boy  such  work  as  is  suited  to  his  strength,  capacity  and  tastes.  Most  of  the 
boys  who  remain  with  us  two  years  or  more,  take  with  them,  when  leaving, 
such  a  knowledge  of  some  trade  as  enables  them  to  earn  living  wages  at 
once. 

Our  boys  have  an  abundance  of  nutritious  food,  and  the  health  of  the 
institution  is  so  uniformly  good  as  to  give  no  occasion  for  solicitude  in  this 
direction.  In  case,  however,  any  boy  should  be  seriously  ill,  his  friends  are 
immediately  notified.  We  have  a  hospital  building  which  is  complete  in  all 
its  appointments,  where  one  of  our  number  who  may  be  sick  has  the  choicest 
care  from  a  competent  nurse  and  a  skilled  physician. 

We  have  Sunday  School  for  an  hour  each  Sunday  morning,  and  appropriate 
religious  services,  conducted  by  some  clergyman,  each  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  Catholic  priest,  from  the  city,  visits  the  institution  as  often  as  once 
in  two  weeks,  when  all  Catholic  boys  desiring  to  meet  him  have  the 
opportunity. 
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Onr  bo^Bare  enconraged  to  write  to  their  friendB^  and  postage  and  stationery 
for  this  pnrpose  are  furnished  them  once  in  fonr  weeks.  They  are  dso 
allowed  to  write  once  in  fonr  weeks  at  their  own  expense.  No  boy^  howeyer^ 
is  oyer  compelled  to  write  to  his  friends.  We  are  glad  to  haye  a  boy's  friends 
write  him  as  often  as  they  desire^  suggesting^  howeyer,  that  their  letters 
should  always  be  of  snch  a  character  as  will  tend  to  encourage  him  and  make 
him  happy. 

All  letters  must  be  in  Bnglish,  and  should  always  be  signed  with  the  full 
name  of  the  writer,  and  with  the  street  and  number  of  house  to  which  a 
reply  must  be  addressed,  if  the  writer  liyes  in  a  city.  Letters  to  the  boy 
should  be  addressed  to  him,  Lansing,  Mich.,  *'in  care  of  Reform  ScAooV 

Friends  are  also  urged  to  send  home  newspapers  and  other  periodical 
literature  of  an  unobjectionable  character. 

Occasional  short  yisits  of  parents  and  near  friends  are  allowed  and  desired, 
at  which  times  we  are  glad  to  take  special  pains  to  giye  the  fullest  information 
possible  as  to  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  conduct  and  prospects  of  the 
boy  who  is  being  yisited.  There  are  no  proyisions,  howeyer,  at  the  school, 
for  either  lodging  or  boarding  yisitors. 

Boys  are  not  allowed  to  receiye  visits  from  friends  on  Sunday. 

We  are  happy  to  haye  our  boys  remembered  occasionally  by  small  presents 
of  anything  that  is  not  incompatible  with  the  proper  management  of  the 
institution.    Express  charges  must  always  be  prepaid. 

Boys  are  not  howeyer,  allowed,  in  their  letters  home,  to  importune  their 
friends  for  money  or  presents  of  any  kind. 

Any  communication  in  reference  to  the  release  of  a  boy  must  always  be 
addressed  to  the  Superintendent  or  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and  in  no  case 
to  the  boy.  Letters  containing  allusions  to  the  subject  of  his  release  will  not 
be  deliyered. 

It  will  always  giye  us  pleasure  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  desire  to 
ask  in  reference  to  our  institution  or  any  of  its  inmates. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  A.  GOWER, 

iSuperintendetU. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


FROM  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CORRBCTIONS  AND  CHARITIBS. 

I 


Prof.  0.  A.  Qower,  Supt,  State  Reform  SchoQl,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Deab  Sib^ — In  compliance  with  your  notice  of  Jane  22d,  the  Board  of 
Corrections  and  Oharities  on  the  6th  inst.  examined — by  Hal  0.  Wyman,  M. 
D.^  Commissioner^  and  its  Secretary — the  plan  of  the  Board  of  the  Reform 
School  for  a  system  of  sewerage  for  snch  institution. 

The  plan^  it  is  believed,  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.and  is  perhaps  the 
best  that  can  be  adopted,  considering  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  precludes  direct  connection  with  the  river. 

^  Yours  respectfully, 

L.  C.  STORKS, 

Secretary. 


Lansing,  Oct.  4,  1888. 
To  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Reform  School,  Lansing: 

Gentlehbn, — The  Board  of  Corrections  and  Oharities  having  visited  the 
institution  under  your  charge,  as  required  by  law,  and  having  considered  the 
estimates  submitted  by  you  of  the  amounts  deemed  necessary  for  current 
expenses  and  special  purposes  for  the  next  biennial  periodv  begs  leave  to 
report  as  follows: 

It  approves  of  the  item  of  '*  current  expenses ''  as  given,  that  is  fifty-nine 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  less  the  amount  of  earnings  estimated  at  six  thousand 
dollars,  making  the  appropriation  desired  for  this  item  fifty-three  thousand 
dollars  for  each  of  the  years  1889  and  1890. 

The  item  of  $250  for  dry  room  is  approved. 

The  sum  for  maintenance  of  department  of  technology,  $1,500,  is  favored 
as  opening  a  wider  field  for  the  future  employment  of  the  boys. 

The  item  of  $500  for  a  root  cellar  is  favorably  considered. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  asked  for  ^'  construction  of  sidewalks,  paving 
gutters  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  grading  grounds,  $6,000,"  we  would  say 
that  having  examined  into  the  matter  and  investigated  your  estimate  of  same 
now  on  file  in  your  office,  that  we  consider  the  amounts  asked  for  are  reason- 
able and  as  low  as  the  work  can  be  done  for.  Except  for  the  amounts  asked 
for  excavating  the  proposed  driveway  and  filling  in  with  sand  and  gravel,  for 
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which  12,700  is  asked,  we  consider  your  requests  not  only  proper  but  neces- 
sary. As  regards  items  making  np  the  $2,700  aboTe  spoken  of,  while  we  con- 
sider the  same  a^yery  desirable  improYement,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  it  is  at 
this  time  necessary. 

Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  D.  GILLESPIE, 
L.  G.  Stobbs,  Secretary.  Chairman. 


/ 
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MABCH  1,  1887,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1888. 


BT  AUTHORITY. 


LANSING: 
DARIUS  D.  THORP,  STATE  PRINTER  AND  BINDER. 


STATE  LIVE  STOCK  SANITARY  COMMISSION. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  CX)MMIS8I0fr. 

B.   H.  HINDS,  President, Stanton. 

O.  F.  MOORE,  Secretary, St.  Claib. 

J.  J.  WOODMAN,  : Paw  Paw. 


STATE  VETERINARIAN. 

PROP.  E.  A,  A.  GRANGE, 

State  Aobicultueal  College, 

Lansing,  Michigan. 


BEPORT  OF  THE  STATE  LIVE  STOCK  SANITARY 

COMMISSION. 


To  the  Oovernor  of  Michigan  : 

Sib — Act  182,  Session  Laws  of  1885,  under  which  the  State  Live  Stock 
fianitary  Gomoiission  derives  the  authority  for  its  existence,  provides,  in  sec- 
tion 21:  ^  The  commission  shall  make  biennally  a  detailed  report  of  its 
4oings  to  the  Governor,  which  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Legislature 
at  its  regular  biennial  session/' 

A  literal  compliance  with  this  provision  of  law,  in  this  instance,  would 
make  a, pamphlet  of  such  voluminous  proportioQS  as  to  make  it  wearisome 
for  the  Governor  and  members  of  the  Legislature  t)  undertake  to  follow  the 
details  through.  The  commission,  therefore,  submit  the  following  as  a  gen- 
eral report  of  the  results  of  their  acts  for  the  years  1887  and  1888,  omitting 
details  which,  in  a  general  way,  would  be  uninteresting. 

We  also  make  some  suggestions  which  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
public. 

At  the  date  of  the  close  of  our  last  biennial  report,  covering  the  years  1885 
and  1886,  cantagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  that  most  destractive  of  all  cattle 
diseases,  had  been  found  to  exist  in  Oook  county.  111.,  among  thousands  of 
cattle  in  and  about  Chicago^  and  it  had  been  found  necessary,  in  protecting 
our  great  cattle  industries,  to  establish  a  striot  quarantine  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  any  neat  cattle  to  this  State  from  said  Cook  county  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  that  report,  same 
having  been  written  just  as  the  report  went  to  press  in  February,  two  years 
ago.  ''The  situation  at  Chicago,  so  far  as  the  cattle  industry  of  the  country  in 
general  and  this  State  in  particular  are  concerned,  shows  no  improvement. 
A  few  thousand  cattle  have  been  slaughtered  in  distilleries  and  elsewhere  but 
thousands  of  diseased  and  exposed  cattle  are  still  scattered  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  well  founded  hope  that  the  disease  will 
be  stamped  out  at  Chicago  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  desire  of  the  cattle 
growers  of  the  State,  that  was  concurred  in  by  the  Governor  and  Let^slature^ 
that  Oongress  would,  at  its  present  session,  pass  the  so-ca'l^d  'Miller  bill,' 
the  immediate  purposes  of  which  is  to  set  on  foot  proper  national  machinery 
to  stamp  out  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  United  States  seems  un- 
likely to  be  realized,  in  which  event  it  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  necessity 
that  foi  the  next  two  years  at  least  we  shall  be  compelled  to  try  and  protect 
our  great  and  constantly  growing  cattle  industries  by  a  rigi  I  maintenance  of 
quarantine  regulations  against  all  infected  localities.  Should  an  outbreak 
of  this  exotic  animal  disease,  for  the  existence  of  which  in  this  country 
Hichigan  nor  none  of  its  citizens  are  in  any  way  responsible,  occur  in  this 
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State,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  best  and  only  safe  policy  to  strike  an  imagr- 
nary  line  around  the  diseased  center  sufficiently  oomprehensiye  to  include  aU 
the  diseased  and  exposed  cattle,  and  kill  all  within  the  line  without  hope  of 
assistance  from  national  authority. '^ 

The  prophesy  therein  recorded,  relating  to  the  fate  of  the  ''  Miller  bill,''' 
was  realized,  but  fortunately  for  the  cattle  industries  of  the  country  in 

feneral,  and  this  State  in  particular,  in  an  omnibus  appropriation  bill  passed' 
uring  the  very  last  hour  of  the  life  of  the  49th  Oongress,  an  item  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars  was  inserted  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
to  be  used  in  stamping  out  contageous  plureo-pneumonia  in  this  country. 
The  first  session  of  the  50th  Oongress  duplicated  the  same  appropriation. 
The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  acted  promptly  and  the  work  is  still  proceed- 
ing on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  the  disease  haying  been  already  effectually 
stamped  out  in  the  interior  and  in  the  west. 

Immediately  on  the  action  of  Congress,  first  above  referred  to,  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  organized  for  the  serious  work  on  hand  at  Chicago. 
Prof.  James  Law,  of  Cornell  University,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work 
in  co-operation  with  the  efficient  Illinois  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commission.. 
An  ample  corps  of  assistants  were  retained,  together  with  a  full  complement 
of  other  employes  and  police,  to  see  that  all  regulations  were  properly- 
observed.  The  policy  of  peremptory  slaughter  of  all  diseased  and  exposed 
animals  was  undertaken.  The  pole  ax  and  butchers  knife  were  uaed  without 
mercy,  and  the  policy  thus  pursued  was  attended  with  speedy  and  perfect 
success.  A  veiy  large  share  of  the  credit  for  this  result  is  due  the  Illinoi»^ 
Commission.  This  required  a  large  outlay  of  money  but  was  much  the 
cheapest  and  the  only  safe  policy  to  pursue.  Contagious  plureo-pneumonia- 
was  stamped  out,  in  and  about  Chicago.  The  last  acute  case  was  destroyed 
on  July  28th,  1887.  The  great  menace  to  the  cattla  industries  of  the  west 
from  this  dread  disease  was  thereby  removed. 

It  was  deemed  best  by  this  Commission  to  maintain  our  efficient  quaran- 
tine regulations  for  a  suffici*  nt  period  to  guarantee  safety,  and  with  some- 
modifications  on  October  '4b,  1887,  the  regulations  were  maintained  until  May 
8,  1888,  when  they  were  removed. 

Some  supposed  cases  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  have  been  reported* 
by  local  authorities  in  this  State,  but  this  Commission  is  warranted  in  stating 
that  there  never  was  a  case  within  the  borders  of  this  State. 

The  disease  that  is  and  will  probably  permanently  continue  to  be  » 
menance  to  Michigan  cattle  interests  is  Texas  or  splenic  fever.  A  continual 
stream  of  these  contagion  carrying  cattle  are  constantly  passing  over  our 
Trunk  line  railroads  from  their  native  breeding  pastures  in  the  southwest  to 
the  meat  consuming  markets  of  the  east.  Not  only  is  contact  with  these  so- 
called  Texas  cattle,  during  all  the  months  of  the  year  when  we  do  not  have- 
heavy  frosts,  fatal  to  our  native  cattle,  but  all  the  cars,  yards  and  pens 
in  which  these  are  handled,  and  the  streets  and  commons  over  which  they 
may  be  driven,  become  infected  with  the  germs  of  the  disease,  and  nothing 
seems  to  avert  the  danger  until  a  hard  frost  comes  in  the  fall  when  all  danger 
for  that  season  ceases.  By  the  provision  of  law,  Act  198,  Laws  of  1885,  as 
amended  by  Act  57,  Law  of  1887,  it  is  contemplated  that  all  cars  that  carry 
any  of  this  class  of  cattle,  as  well  as  all  stockyards  in  which  same  9ae  handled 
shall  be  branded  ''For  the  transportation  (or  yarding)  of  Texas  cattle  only,*^ 
and  that  no  native  cattle  shall  be  admitted  to  these  cars  or  yards  between  the: 
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1st  day  of  April  and  the  Ist  day  of  Kovember  of  each  year.  This  pravision  of 
law^  80  far  as  it  applies  to  railroads  in  branding  oars  has  never  yet  been  com- 
plied with  in  the  slightest  particular.  As  was  noted  in  our  last  report  this 
Commission  for  the  year  1886  adopted  certain  rales  and  regulations  prescribe 
ing  certain  streets  only  on  which  these  southern  cattle  should  be  driven  in 
the  city  of  Detroit^  in  transit  from  the  stockyards  without  the  city  to  the 
various  slaughter  houses  that  are  located  promisciously  within  the  city,  and 
appointed  an  agent  to  see  that  the  regulations  were  observed.  As  noted  in 
that  report  the  result  of  that  action  at  Detroit  was  to  reduce  the  loss  of  milch 
cows  in  that  city  from  this  disease^  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  to  practically  nothing.  This  experiment  was  so  eminently  satisfac- 
tory at  Detroit  that  the  same  policy  was  pursued  at  that  point  for  the  year 
1887  with  like  satisfactory  results.  This  action  at  Detroit,  however,  afforded 
no  sort  of  protection  to  any  other  point  in  the  State,  and  outbreaks  occurred 
at  Adrian,  Grand  Bapids,  and  elsewhere,  causing  large  cash  losses,  and  very 
seriously  deranging  the  business  of  milkmen,  string  butchers  and  others. 
Thus  matters  stood  at  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1888  when  the  Commis- 
sion decided  to  apply  the  heroic  treatment  of  prohibition  to  all  traffic  in  this 
class  of  cattle  in  this  State  for  the  past  season.  This  plan  was  considered  by 
this  Commission  not  only  possible  of  execution,  but  entirely  practicable, 
although  arrived  at  after  consultation  with  the  Governor,  the  Bailroad  Com- 
missioner, the  managers  of  leading  railroads,  stock  growers,  butchers,  farmers 
and  other  interested  parties,  a  majority  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  plan. 
The  Commission  therefore,  on  May  8,  adopted  prohibitory  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  above  stated,  and  on  May  12  the  Governor  issued  his  proclamation 
publishing  same,  which  is  as  follows : 

MICHIGAN. 

PBOCLAICATIOK  PBOHIBITIHQ  THB  IMPOBTATIOK  OP  KBAT  CATTLB  PBOM  SOUTH 
OF  THB  THIBTT-8TXTH  PABALLBL,   KOBTH  LATITUDB,  1888. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whbbbas,  a  clause  of  Act  182,  Session  Laws  of  1885  declares  in  substance 
and  language,  that  whenever  the  Governor  of  the  State  shall  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  any  dangerous,  contagious  or  infectious  disease  has  become 
epizo5tic  in  certain  localities  in  other  States,  territories  or  countries,  or  that 
there  are  conditions  which  render  such  domestic  animals  from  such  infected 
districts  liable  to  convey  such  disease,  he  shall,  by  proclamation,  prohibit  the 
importation  of  any  live  stock  of  the  kind  diseased,  into  the  State,  etc. ;  and 

Whbbbas,  It  is  clearly  understood  that  cattle  coming  from  the  southern 
portion  of  the  United  States  are  affected  with  a  contagious  disease,  known  as 
Texas  or  splenic  fever,  which  is  very  fatal  to  our  northern  cattle,  and  which 
annually,  for  years  past,  has  caused  serious  loss  among  the  cattle  stock  of 
this  State,  and 

Whbbbas,  Th^  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commission  did  on  May  8  adopt 
the  following  quarantine  regulations  regarding  the  importation  of  so-called 
Texas  cattle,  with  the  view  of  the  absolute  prohibitation  of  their  admission 
to  this  State  previous  to  the  Ist  day  of  November  next,  viz. : 
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*<  Rules  akd  Rbguljltions  of  the  Miohioan  Livs  Stock  Sanitart  GMonssioir 
Reljltino  to  the  Importation  of  So-oaio^bd  Texas  Cattle. 

Whereas,  hj  Sec.  4,  Act  183,  Session  Laws  of  1885,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  State 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commission  to  protect  the  health  of  the  domestic  animaA»  of  the 
State  from  all  contagious  or  Infectious  diseases  of  a  malignant  character,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  establish,  maintain  and  enforce  soch 
quarantine,  sanitary  and  other  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and 

Whereas,  The  bringing  to  this  State  for  slaughter  or  other  purposes  so-called  Texas 
<mttle,  or  cattle  raised  south  of  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  that  lisTe 
not  subsequently  been  kept  continuously  at  least  one  winter  north  of  said  parallel^  mnd 
which  may  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  this  State  between  the  first  day  of  April  and 
the  first  day  of  NoTember  following>ery  seriously  endangers  the  health  of  our  cattle 
stock;  and 

Whereas,  As  a  ouitter  of  fact  so-called  Texas  or  splenic  fever  so  fatal  to  our  northern 
tsattle  is  only  contracted  from  contact  with  these  cattle  or  in  the  recent  enyironments  of 
the  same; 

Now  therefore,  It  is  hereby  ordered  and  directed  by  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Michigan,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  heretofore  referred  to, 
that  hereafter  and  until  the  first  day  of  November  next  no  cattle  coming  from  sonth  of 
the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  that  have  not  wintered  north  of  the  said 
thirty-sixth  parallel,  shall  be  brought  to  any  place  in  this  State  for  the  purpose  of 
slaughter,  or  for  any  other  purpose  except  such  cattle  be  in  transit  across  tliis  State,  and 
these  through  cattle  shall  not  be  unloaded  for  feeding  or  other  purposes  in  this  State* 
except  in  yards  desiflrnated  and  branded  for  the  feeding  of  Texas  cattle  only. 

In  order  that  no  expense  and  practically  no  inconvenience  may  be  caused  to  any 
parties  desiring  to  ship  any  cattle  to  this  State  for  slaughter  or  for  other  purposes,  that 
are  not  prescribed  by  these  quarantine  regulations,  coming  from  the  two  points  from 
which  the  cattle  of  commerce  are  principally  shipped  to  this  State,  vis. :  The  Union 
Stock  Yards  at  Chicago  and  the  Stock  Yards  at  East  St.  Louis,  this  Commission  will,  oq 
Hay  SI  next,  establish  an  agency  in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  the  above  named  st^x^k  yards, 
at  which  all  parties  must  apply  who  desire  to  ship  cattle  to  this  State  from  these  points, 
and  upon  presenting  the  proper  evidence  at  the  agency,  showing  that  the  proposed  ship- 
ment of  cattle  are  not  prohibited  from  coming  to  this  State  by  the  above  order  a  certifi- 
cate permitting  the  shipment  to  any  part  of  this  State  will  be  issued  to  the  shipper  with, 
out  cost  to  him. 

Now  therefore,  I,  Gyrus  G.  Luce,  G-oyernor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  by 
Yirtne  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  law,  issue  this,  my  proolamation,  and 
it  is  hereby  ordered  that  from  and  after  the  21st  day  of  May,  and  until  the 
first  day  of  November  next,  the  importation  of  all  neat  cattle  to  this  State 
from  south  of  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  that  have  not 
wintered  north  of  said  thirty-sixth  parallel,  is  hereby  prohibited  and  forbidden, 
except  such  cattle  as  are  in  transit  across  this  State,  and  they  shall  only  be 
unloaded  in  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and  watering,  and  then  only 
in  yards  branded  and  lettered  for  the  ''Feeding  of  Texas  Cattle  only.''  And 
I  hereby  call  the  attention  of  all  shippers  of  live  stock,  transportation  com- 
panies and  all  other  parties  interested  to  the  manifestly  fair  and  proper  roles 
and  regulations  of  the  State  live  Stook  Sanitary  Commission  heretofore 
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-cited,  relating  to  the  subject  and  to  the  laws  under  which  the  same  are  made 
and  promulgated. 

Done  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  this  12th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1888. 

BY  THE  aOVERNOE.  CYRUS  G.   LUCE. 

F.  B.  Eaoan, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State, 

The  carrying  out  of  Ihis  plan  was  attended  with  considerable  expense.  L. 
K.  Woodman  of  Paw  Paw  was  appointed  agent  at  St.  Louis,  and  W.  S. 
Walker,  of  Utica,  at  Chicago.  The  results  may  be  summed  up  in  a  state- 
ment covering  a  single  line,  and  that  is  that  not  a  single  case  of  Texas  or 
splenic  f oyer  was  reported  in  Michigan  for  the  year  1888.  There  was  shipped 
to  Hichigati  between  the  21st  day  of  May  and  the  1st  day  of  November,  from 
Chicago,  374  cars  carrying  8,662  head  of  cattle,  and  from  St.  Louis  318  cars 
•carrying  8,375  head  of  cattle.  A  total  of  692  cars,  carrying  17,037  head  of 
cattle. 

Various  theories  have  obtained  among  different  parties,  all  having  exten- 
'Sive  opportunities  of  observation  and  keen  perceptions  in  reasoning  from 
•cause  to  effect,  in  accounting  for  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  con- 
tagion of  Texas  Fever  is  communicated  to  our  northern  or  native  cattle.    For 
instance,  some  gentlemen  who  have  had  large  opportunities  for  observing  the 
-characteristics  and  contogiousness  of  this  disease  believed  that  native  cattle 
might  be  handled  with  impunity  in  cars  and  pens  recently  occupied  by  the 
Texan — in  fact  that  the  native  might  actually  be  handled  with  the  Texan  so 
long  as  they  were  handled  on  dry  feed,  bat  as  soon  as  the  element  of  green 
vegetation  was  introduced  and  the  native  feed  on  the  grass  that  grew  up 
through  the  excrement  and  filth  left  in  the  track  of  the  Texan,  then  and  not 
-till  then  was  the  native  in  danger.     On  the  othel*  hand  our  observations  with 
the  disease  in  this  State  had  convinced  us  that  the  recent  environments  of  the 
'^  Texan,  whether  car,  yard,  street  crossing,  or  pasture  lot,  were  all  susceptible 
vehicles  for  conveying  the  disease  germs,  and  should  be  avoided  and  proscribed 
-for  the  native.     With  these  widely  divergent  theories  as  to  the  proper  manner 
of  dealing  with  these  Texaus,  among  the  different  State  authorities,  to  prevent 
'the  annual  large  losses  that  is  occurring  among  the  native  cattle  of  the 
northern  States  from  Texas  fever,  it  was  thonght  best  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  at  Chicago  to  call  a  meeting  early  the  past  season  of 
representatives  of  the  northern  States  most  interested,  to  confer  upon  the  sab- 
_  ject  of  institnting  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  some  of  these  questions. 
The  conference  was  held  and  this  commission  was  represented.    A  series  of 
-experiments  were  undertaken  and  were  carried  on  daring  the  past  season  at 
the  Chicago  Stock  Yards,  and  resulted,  so  far  as  the  tests  were  concerned,  in 
con6rming  the  judgments  we  had  formed  in  observing  the    spread  and 
development  of  the  malady  in  this  State.     It  is  perhaps  proper  to  here  note 
that  the  National  Cattle  Growers'  Association,  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
•^-Chicago  in  November  last,  instructed  their  executive  committee  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  eaact  national  laws  relative  to  handling  these  Southern  cattle  similar 
to  our  State  laws,  and  also  advised  the  Legislatures  of  other  Northern  States 
to  enact  similar  laws. 

The  Governor  and  the  Oommission  have  been  repeatedly  importuned, 
during  the  past  season,  by  butchers  and  butchers  associations  in  different 
parte  of  the  State,  to  so  modify  our  prohibitory  regulations  regarding  Texas 
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cattle  M  to  admit  these  animalB  to  tho  State  for  immediate  slaQghter,  pro- 
vided they  were  discharged  from  the  cars  at  the  gates  of  the  slaughter  houses. 
These  gentlemen  have  very  truthfully  stated  that  thousands  of  carcases  of ~ 
these  same  proscribed  cattle  are  annually  imported  to  our  State  and  sold  ta 
our  people  in  the  shape  of  dressed  beef.  They  desired  to  buy  the  same  clasa 
of  cattle  on  foot  to  meet  this  competition.  The  Oommission  have,  howeyer. 
been  constrained  to  adhere  to  their  prohibitory  regulntions  as  originally 
adopted,  believing  that  the  only  certain  way  of  protftting  our  native  cattle 
from  this  malady.  Our  cattle  have  been  protected  for  the  last  year  as  already 
stated.  Of  course  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  this  Oommission  baa  no 
jurisdiction  oter  the  question  of  what  kind  of  dresstd  meat  shall  be  sold  to 
our  people,  whether  unwholesome  or  not.  The  Commission  were  agreed  npon^ 
one  thing,  and  that  was,  that  the  annual  losses  from  Texas  or  splenic  fever 
amounted  to  thousands  of  dollars  in  each  of  several  northern  States,  the 
aggregate  forming  a  vast  sum  entirely  out  of  all  proportion  tii  the  profit 
accruing  to  all  parties  engaged  in  an  unlimited  or  unregulated  traflSc  in  these 
Southern  cattle,  and  that  an  intelligent  consideration  of  this  subject  ought  ta^ 
afford  an  opportunity  to  devise  means  of  handling  this  traflSc  with  compara- 
tively little  danger  to  our  vast  Northern  cattle  industries.  Hence  the  action 
taken  and  results  reached. 

During  the  past  year  very  serious  criticisms  have  been  made  by  health^ 
authorities  and  newspaper  articles  on  the  action  or  non-action  of  this  Oom« 
mission  relative  to  the  sale  of  lump-jawed  cattle  at  Detroit.  The  facts  are 
that  there  has  never  yet  been  reported  to  this  Commission  the  existence  of 
any  particular  animal  or  animals  effected  with  lump-jaw  at  Dtroit  or  else- 
where in  this  State,  whereby  the  Commission  might  take  action  relative  Uy 
their  destruction.  The  statement  that  a  Detroit  meat  inspector  ''had  seen 
this  class  of  cattle  killed  and  sold  in  Detroit,  and  a  carcass  and  two  hides* 
shipped  to  Mt.  Clemens,''  does  not  form  a  desirable  basis  to  found  a  case  for 
damages  to  the  State  under  our  Live  Stock  Sanitary  laws.  The  fact  that  the 
animals  were  dead  and  the  carcasses  removed  from  the  environments  of  other 
cattle  would  accomplish  the  intentions  of  our  Live  Stock  Sanitary  laws,  to 
protect  our  domestic  animals  from  this  infectious  desease.  The  law  under 
which  this  Commission  is  acting  does  not  contemplate  that  the  Commission 
shall  say  what  meat  is  wholesome  for  man  to  eat  nor  what  should  be  con- 
demned.   The  health  authorities  are  charged  with  that  duty. 

So  called  ''lump  jaw/'  scientifically  named  ActinafnycosiSy  is  a  canoerons 
development  of  one  of  the  several  scorbutic  or  scrofulous  diseases  that  annually 
carries  off  large  numbers  of  our  cattle,  and  is  undoubtedly  hereditary  and 
probably  mildly  infectious.  The  fair  presumption,  however,  is  that  not  a 
dozen  cases  of  lump  jaw  exists  in  the  State  to-day. 

A  far  more  serious  development  of  one  of  the  scrofulous  diseases  above 
referred  to  is  tuberculosis.  Undoubtedly  this  disease  has  gained  a  ser- 
ious foothold  in  our  State,  and  is  causing  large  loEses  among  our  catlle 
stock.  It  is  beyond  question  both  infectious  and  contagious,  particularly  inu 
the  pulmonary  development  or  consumption  of  the  lungs.  The  commonly 
accepted  theory  is  that  it  is  communicable  to  man,  not  only  by  direct  contain 
but  also  in  the  partaking  of  the  milk  and  meat  of  these  diseased  animals* 
This  Commission  has  not  as  yet  been  called  upon  to  act  in  any  of  these  cases^ 
but  when  the  question  arises  it  will  engage  their  very  serious  attention. 

It  gives  us  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state  that  some  of  the  national  experi— 
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ment  stations  have  already  entered  npon  the  work  of  investigation  of  thi» 
plagae,  and  we  h'>pe  to  derive  valuable  knowledge  from  these  investigations. 

Section  22  of  Act  182,  Laws  of  1885,  exempted  sheep  and  horses  from  the 
operations  of  our  live  stock  sanitary  laws,  and  therefore  contagious  and  in- 
fections diseases  of  these  domestic  animals  did  not  come  within  the  jarisdic- 
tion  of  this  0<tmmission  up  to  date  of  our  last  report,  Act  47,  Laws  of  1887, 
placed  both  sheep  and  horses  under  the  operation  of  these  sanitary  laws. 

Contagions  diseases  of  sheep  have  thus  far  claimedbnt  little  of  the  Commis- 
sion's attention.  Some  cases  of  what  appear^  d  to  be  contagious  opthalmia 
have  been  reported  and  di8f>osed  of.  Becently  cases  of  scab  or  mange  have 
been  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission,  and  the  causes  andi 
preven  ion  of  this  contaj^ious  parasitical  disease  of  sheep  is  now  under  con- 
sideration with  the  commission.  In  some  of  the  semi-tropical  sheep-growing 
c^'Untries  scab  is  among  the  most  serious  menaces  to  the  wool-growing  in- 
dustries, but  fortunately  the  climate  of  our  State  does  not  seem  favorable  to- 
the  spread  and  development  of  this  disease,  and  therefore  it  has  not  appeared 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  our  flock  masters. 

« 

As  may  be  readily  anticipated  the  principal  contagious  disease  affecting' 
horses  reported  to  and  claiming  the  attention  of  the  Commission  is  glanders 
and  its  companion  disease,  with  a  different  development,  farcy.  Glanders  is 
a  loathsome,  terrible  infectious,  and  practically  incurable  disease,  to  which 
not  only  the  horse  and  several  other  of  the  lower  animals  are  susceptible,  but 
even  man  himself. 

Experiments  and  observations  in  this  country  and  Europe,  covering  scores 
of  years,  have  substantially  determined  that  cattle  are  not  susceptible  to 
glanders.  The  horse  and  mule  seem  to  afford  the  only  avenue  through  which> 
this  pestilence  is  spread  in  this  State.  Since  this  part  of  the  law  has  become 
operative  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  outbreaks  of  this  disease  being  re- 
ported from  various  points  in  the  State,  and  from  the  wide  diversity  of  terri- 
tory from  which  these  diseased  animals  are  reported,  it  becomes  entirely 
apparent  that  during  the  past  years,  when  only  the  Public  Health  Laws  could 
be  applied  to  wiping  out  this  malady,  it  steadily  made  head  against  the  law. 
Under  the  present  law  the  remedy  of  the  rifle  or  bleeding  phlegm  seems  to  be 
entirely  effectual. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  members  of  this  commission  have  de- 
voted more  hours  of  time  to  dealing  with  this  particular  disease  among  horses 
than  they  have  to  all  the  other  diseases  affecting  our  domestic  animals,  and 
that  too,  notwithstandmg  the  fact  that  horses  and  their  diseases  have  only- 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commission  for  a  period  of  less  than  two 
years.  This  Commission  has  condemned  and  destroyed  horses  pronounced 
affected  with  glandiers  by  the  State  Veterinarian  in  the  counties  of  Alcona, 
Branch,  Crawford,  Calhoun,  Chippewa,  Cass,  Delta,  Oogebec,  Huron,  Hills- 
dale, Ingham,  Ionia,  Jackson,  Mecosta,  Mason,  Montcalm,  Monroe,  Muske- 
gon, Macomb,  Otsego,  Sanilac,  and  Sc.  Clair.  In  some  of  these  counties 
glanders  were  found  in  several  different  townships.  Cases  were  also  reported 
from  Berrien,  Luce,  Lenawee,  Roscommon,  and  St.  Joseph  counties,  as  well  as 
several  rcfiorted  cases  in  the  counties  flrst  named,  which,  upon  investigation, 
did  not  prove  to  be  glanders. 

The  law  under  which  we  operate  directs  that  ''whenever  the  Commission 
shall  direct  the  killing  of  any  domestic  animal  or  animals  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  commissioners  to  appraise  the  animal  or  animals  condemned,  and  inu 
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fixing  the  value  thereof  the  commissioners  shall  be  goyemed  by  the  valae  of 
said  animal  or  animals  at  the  dtite  of  appraisement/' 

The  Commission,  as  at  present  constituted,  believe  that  a  horse  having 
glanders  clearly  developed  has  no  market  or  selling  valae,  is  in  fact  worth- 
less, and  of  all  the  horses  we  have  thus  far  ordered  destroyed,  with  four 
^z^eptions,  we  have  awarded  the  nominal  damage  of  one  dollar  for  each  case. 
The  disposing  of  one  of  these  diseased  brutes  is  a  more  serious  and  expensive 
undertaking  as  the  animal  frequently  has  to  be  taken  some  distance  from  a 
-city  or  village  for  proper  burial.     The  ground  is  at  times  frozen  deeply,  the 
jBnow  may  be  deep,  or  privilege  of  entry  to  woods  places  for  burial,  may  be 
denied  by  the  owner.    These  items  combined,  however,  amount  to  but  a 
.small  percentage  of  the  cost  to  the  State,  thus  far,  in  dealing  with  this  vile 
disease.    The  great  items  of  expense  are  the  traveling  expenses  and  per  diem 
•of  members  of  the  Board  and  State  Veternarian  in  reaching  these  cases^ 
scattered  as  they  are,  in  various  parts  ef  the  State. 

The  Commission  are  unable,  after  giving  the  subject  careful  thought,  to 
suggest  a  cheaper  and  at  the  same  time  safe  and  effectual  plan  of  dealing 
jrith  this  disease.  If  the  law  was  changed  and  authority  plac^  in  the  hands 
of  local  officials  it  is  very  questiouable  if  the  State  would  save  financially, 
.and  besides  the  local  officials  might  not  readily  detect  the  disease  from  lack  of 
^experience  in  observing  its  characteristics.  Their  appraisement  of  values 
would  probably  cover  a  rarher  wide  range,  usually  about  the  price  of  good 
sound  horses,  as  is  indicated  by  correspondence  reaching  the  Commission^ 
•reporting  cases  where  probable  value  is  stated.  In  fact  a  local  board  of  health 
in  a  recent  case  reported  from  a  distant  county  undertook  to  act  for  this 
dommission,  of  course  without  authority  of  law  or  of  the  Commission,  and 
determined  that  an  aged  mule  had  glanders  and  therefore  ordered  its  destruc- 
tion and  appraised  and  fixed  its  value  at  the  sum  of  tl35. 

The  statutes  of  some  states  provide  and  declare  that  a  horse  having  glanders 
or  farcy  shall  be  peremptorily  slaughtered  without  any  compensation  whatever. 
On  the  other  hand  the  practice  of  the  sanitary  authorities  in  some  states  is  in 
the  line  of  allowing  full  value  of  animals  on  the  basis  of  health,  and  then 
destroying  all  exposed  as  well  as  all  the  affected  horses.    The  motive  that 
leads  to  the  adoption  of  this  policy  is  founded  on  the  theory  that  the  plan 
will  induce  all  parties  having  any  suspicious  cases  to  bring  them  forward  and 
.report  them  at  once      This  plan  is  of  course  very  expensive,  and  tends  to  in- 
duce irresponsible  parties  to  import  to  the  State  diseased  and  glandered 
horses  with  a  view  of  making  the  State  itself  furnish  a  profitable  market  for 
.these  diseased  brutes.     Our  policy  has  been,  as  before  indicated,  to  thoroughly 
rinvestigate  all  rt'ported   cases,  and  destroy  only  those  pronounced  by  com- 
petent authority  as  already  affected,  while  in  the  case  of  exposed  animals  we 
have  held  them  under  close  watch  and  surveillance  for  a  reasonable  time  for 
the  disease  germs  to  incubate.     Our  observations  have  led  us  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  disease  is  only  infectious,  and  that  a  considerable  number  o' 
exposed  animals  are  not  susceptible,  and   that  being  only  infectious  if  & 
.diseased  animal  were  driven  along  the  highway,  if  not  watered  at  a  public 
trough,  or  not  hitched  wh^re  healthy  animals  were  subsequently  tied,  the 
disease  might  not  be  spread. 

The  disease  under  our  plans  of  dealing  with  it  seems  to  be  losing  ground, 
and  we  feel  confident  that  in  a  large  per  cent  of  the  localities  that  we  have 
.found  it,  we  have  been  able  to  effectually  stamp  it  out. 
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Jonathan  J.  Woodman  of  Paw  Paw,  Van  Bnren  county,  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  andi  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  a  member  of  this  Oom mission 
for  six  years,  from  the  second  Tuesday  of  July,  1887>  to  succeed  Thos.  Foster 
of  Flint,  Oenesee  county,  whose  term  of  ofSce  then  expired. 

Prof.  E.  A.  A.  Grange,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  was  reappointed  State 
Veterinarian  for  two  years,  from  the  second  Tuesday  of  July,  1887.  The 
former  cordial  relations  existing  between  the  Oommission  and  State  Veteri- 
narian have  continued  since  our  last  report. 

The  report  of  that  official  is  herewith  submitted  for  the  information  of  all 
concerned. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  H.  HINDS. 
Stauton,  Michigak,     )  0.  F.  MOORE. 

December  31,  1888.  ]  J.  J.  WOODMAN. 

The  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commission. 


Office  of  thb  State  Veterikabiak,  \ 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Dec.  31st,  1888.     ) 

To  the  President  Michigan  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commission  : 

Sir — I  herewith  submit  the  second  biennial  report  of  the  State  Veter- 
inarian from  March  5th,  1887,  up  to  the  present  time.  On  May  12th,  1887,  I 
examined  the  cattle  of  Messrs.  Merrill  &  Rust^  of  Saginaw  City,  which  had 
been  in  quarantine  for  90  days  on  account  of  some  importations  by  them 
from  the  south,  and  parts  from  which  this  State  was  protected  by  quarau* 
tine  law.     I  found  the  cattle  free  from  disease  and  in  robust  health. 

On  the  10th  of  June  I  held  a  post  mortem  on  a  mare  said  to  be  afFected 
with  a  contagious  disease,  but  found  that  the  aggravated  symptoms  were  the 
result  of  an  inhuman  operation  which  consisted  in  plugging  the  nostrils  far 
back  with  small  sponges. 

On  the  3rd  of  August  I  proceeded  to  Oaseville,  Huron  county,  where  I  found 
five  horses  affected  with  chronic  glanders.  From  here  I  went  to  Ludington 
to  examine  a  horse  reported  to  be  affected  with  a  contagious  disease,  but 
after  a  thorough  examination  formed  the  opinion  that  the  horse  was  healthy. 
On  August  26th,  at  Bay  Port,  Huron  county,  I  examined  three  horses,  two  of 
them  being  affected  with  glanders,  the  third  one  being  apparently  free  from 
contagious  disease.  On  October  9th  I  examined  two  horses  in  the  township  of 
Millbrook,  in  Mecosta  county,  both  of  which  were  affected  with  glanders. 

On  November  2nd  I  examined  a  horse  at  Mud  Lake  Junction  which  waB 
affected  with  glanders.  On  the  22nd  of  November  I  proceeded  to  Three  Rivera 
to  examine  a  case  reported  to  be  glanders,  but,  after  a  careful  examination,, 
could  not  discover  the  symptoms  of  it  or  any  other  contagious  or  infections 
disease. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1888,  I  examined  a  horse  in  Quincy  which  was 
affected  with  glanders,  and  also  one  in  Einderhook  township.  Branch 
county,  affected  with  the  same  disease.  Two  others  that  I  examined  the 
same  day  were  apparently  healthy. 

On  the  1st  of  February   I  examined  two  horses  at  Harrisville,  Alcona 
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'4X>nnt7,  both  of  whioh  were  affected  with  glanders.  On  the  Sdnd  of  Febmary 
I  examined  three  horses  in  the  township  of  Oato,  Montcalm  connty.  One 
appeared  to  be  healthy,  one  was  affected  with  glanders*  and  the  third  had 
farcy.  On  the  same  day  I  examined  a  horse  in  Hinton  township,  Mecosta 
county,  which  was  affected  with  glanders. 

On  the  3rd  of  March  I  examined  a  horse  in  St.  Glair  county  which  appeared 
to  be  affected  with  glanders.  On  the  6ch  of  March  I  examined  12  horses  m 
dato  township,  Montcalm  county,  which  were  apparently  healthy,  one  horse 
at  Maple  Valley  which  was  affected  with  glanders;  also  one  horse  in  Hinton 
township,  Mecosta  connty,  and  one  mule  at  Lakeview,  Montcalm  county, 
both  of  which  seemed  healthy. 

On  the  16th  of  April  I  investigated  a  disease  among  cattle  near  Oornnna, 
Shiawassee  connty,  which  I  called  bovine  mucitis,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
were  described  in  my  last  report.  On  the  17th  inst.  I  examined  three  horses 
in  the  township  of  Ovid,  Branch  county,  which  were  reported  to  be  affected 
.-with  glanders,  but  I  could  not  discover  the  characteriiitic  lesions  of  this  or 
other  contagious  disease  among  them. 

On  the  18th  inst  I  examined  a  bay  mare  in  the  city  of  Hillsdale,  which 
was  affected  with  glanders.  On  the  26th  of  May  I  examined  a  horse  in 
Albion,  which  was  affected  with  glanders. 

On  the  31st  of  May  I  proceeded  to  examine  some  young  cattle  near  Three 
Oaks  which  were  thought  by  their  owner  to  be  affected  with  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia,  but  I  could  not  discover  the  symptoms  of  it  or  any  other 
<H>ntagious  or  infectious  disease  among  them.  On  the  1st  of  June  I  examined 
s  horse  in  Beaver  Greek  township,  Grawford  county,  which  was  affected  with 
glanders. 

On  the  12th  of  June  I  examined  two  horses  at  Adamsville,  Galvin  town- 
ship, Gass  county,  which  were  affected  with  glanders.  At  the  same  time  and 
place  I  examined  four  other  horses  which  appeared  to  be  healthy.  On  the 
17th  of  July  I  examined  two  horses  in  Blk  township,  Sanilac  county ;  one 
was  affected  with  glanders  and  the  other  appeared  to  be  healthy.  On  the 
I8th  inst.  I  examined  three  horses  at  Vanderbilt,  Otsego  connty,  one  of 
which  was  affected  with  glanders.  On  the  21st  inst.  I  examined  a  horse  in 
Sugar  Island  township,  Ghippewa  county,  whioh  was  affected  with  glanders. 

On  the  31st  of  July  I  examined  a  horse  in  the  township  of  Northfteld, 
Washtenaw  county,  but  could  not  discover  the  lesions  of  any  contagious 
•disease.  At  the  same  time  and  place  I  examined  three  other  horses  which 
were  supposed  to  hare  been  affected  with  glanders,  but  I  regarded  them  as 
being  healthy.  On  the  22nd  of  August,  in  the  city  of  Sault  St.  Marie,  I  exam- 
ined four  horses  which  were  affected  with  glanders,  and  one  horse  affected 
with  farcy.  In  Bruce  township,  Ghippewa  county,  I  examined  t^o  horses 
which  were  affected  with  glanders. 

On  the  24th  of  August  I  examined  a  steer  at  Fowler ville,  Livingston  county, 
which  was  reported  to  be  affected  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  I 
could  not  discover  the  symptoms  of  it  or  any  other  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  in  the  animal. 

On  the  20th  of  September  I  examined  a  cow  at  Bloomingdale,  Van  Buren 
•county,  thought  to  be  affected  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  but,  like 
the  last  mentioned,  I  could  not  discover  the  symptoms  of  any  contagious  or 
infectious  disease  in  it.  1  examined  five  cows  and  two  calves  on  the  same 
iarm  which  were  apparently  healthy.    On  the  5th  of  October  I  examined  a 
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horse  in  Danby  township,  Ionia  oounty^  which  was  affected  with  glanders* 
On  the  22nd  of  October  I  examined  seven  horses  in  a  lirery  stable  at  Iron- 
"wood,  Gogebic  county ;  three  of  them  had  glanders,  one  of  them  had  farcy, 
one  had  glanders  and  farcy,  and  two  of  them  appeared  to  be  healthy.  On 
"the  7th  of  November  I  examined  two  mares  and  two  colts  in  the  township  of 
Wheatland,  Sanilac  county,  which  were  reported  to  be  affected  with  glanders^ 
>4>at  I  could  not  discover  the  symptoms  of  this  or  any  other  contagious  disease 
in  them.  Ou  the  28th  of  November  I  examined  four  horses  in  Clyde  town- 
ship, St.  Olair  county,  one  of  which  was  affected  with  glanders,  the  other 
three  were  healthy.  On  the  11th  of  December  I  examined  a  horse  at  Lud- 
ington.  Mason  county,  which  was  affected  with  glanders.  On  the  17th  inst. 
1  visited  the  farm  of  Messrs.  Kneeland  &  Knight,  of  St.  Johns,  Clinton  county, 
to  examine  a  herd  of  cattle  said  to  be  affected  with  a  contagious  disease  known 
■as  anthrax,  but  after  examining  them,  both  alive  and  dead,  I  could  not  discover 
any  of  the  lesions  of  that  disease.  I  would  add  with  reference  to  the  malady 
from  which  these  cattle  suffered,  that,  although  it  was  of  a  malignant  char- 
acter, yet  it  would  require  further  investigation  to  determine  whether  it  is 
contagious  or  not ;  though,  as  many  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  investigation, 
and  as  none  of  the  other  cattle  have  been  reported  sick,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  complaint  is  not  communicable  from  animal  to  animal,  or 
if  it  is  so,  that  the  period  of  incubation  is  longer  than  usual  in  maladies  of  a 
-contagious  nature. 

On  the  18th  inst.  I  proceeded  to  the  township  of  Harrison  in  Macomb 
-county,  where  I  Examined  a  horse  affected  with  glanders.  On  the  20th  I 
examined  a  Texas  pony  in  the  city  of  Monroe,  reported  to  be  affected  with  glan- 
«4ers,  but  failed,  after  a  careful  examination,  to  find  any  symptoms  of  that 
disease. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  express  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the 
assistance  I  have  received  in  my  various  investigations,  and  the  courteous 
Planner  I  have  been  treated  by  all  those,  who,  through  my  office,  I  have  been 
4»roaght  in  contact  with. 

Yours  respectfully, 

B.  A.  A.  GRANGE, 

State  Veterinarian. 
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t1Bi$  Excellency,  Cyrus  0.  Luce,  Governor  of  Michigan,  Lansing,  Mich. : 

Sib, — ^I  am  instracted  by  the  Board  of  Oommissioners  to  transmit  to  you 
the  enclosed  annual  report,  from  which  you  will  see  that  they  ask  for  no  ap- 
propriation, as  they  intend  to  complete  the  work  for  which  they  were  appointed 
with  the  appropriations  already  made. 

They  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Gon- 
trol  and  Warden  as  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  as  practicable, 
as  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  officers  to  take  charge  of  the  prison  as  soon  as 
the  contracts  are  completed,  and  the  commissioners  desire  to  consult  with 
'the  Board  of  Control  in  regard  to  furnishing  the  buildings.  And  as  the 
Board  of  Control  will  have  the  management  of  the  Prison  they  are  the  proper 
Board  to  report  to  the  Legislatpre  the  amount  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Prison  for  the  next  two  years. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

GEO."  P.  CUMMINGS,  Secretary. 

Mabquettb,  Mich.,  Dec.  1, 1888. 
To  His  Excellency  Gyrus  0.  Luce,  Governor  of  Michigan : 

Sib, — The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  State  House  of  Correction  and 
Prison  in  the  upper  Peninsula  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Act  No.  148,  laws  of  1885,  appropriated'  $150,000  for  the  erection  of  a  State 
House  of  Correction  and  Prison,  to  be  located  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

As  heretofore  reported,  the  same  waa  located  at  Marquette,  and  contrac 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Wahlman  &  Grip  for  the  erection  of  administration  build- 
ing, rotunda  and  cell  wing  with  156  cells,  dining  room  and  h  ospital  building, 
and  boiler  and  engine  house  for  the  sum  of  $128,777>  to  be  completed  on  or 
before  Dec.  1,  1888. 

The  Legislature  of  1887,  Act.  No.  125,  made  a  further  appropriation  of 
75,712.09  for  the  completion  and  furnishing  of  the  said  State  House  of  Cor- 
eotion  and  Prison,  and  contracts  were  let  under  said  second  appropriation 
TBfl  follows,  viz : 

Wahlman  &  Grip,  for  the  erection  of  cell  wing  No.  2,  boiler  stack 

and  conduit $28,600  00 

R.  B.  French,  water  supply 7,100  00 

Samuel  I.  Pope  &  Co.,  steam  heating  and  ventilation 10,970  00 

United  States  Electric  Lighting  Co.,  lighting 5,900  00 
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The  plans  and  specifloations  for  all  of  said  work,  the  several  bids 
for  the  same  and  tiie  contracts  above  referred  to  are  aU  on  file  in  the  office- 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  required  by  law. 

DUbunemenU  under  Ad  of  1885. 


Paid  Wmhlnuui  A  Oi1p,coii*ot  No.  1,  Mtimftto  1  to  SO  InclnaiTe 

liMS  16  per  cent. 

Paldsaptofoonstiiietloii 

^   WiiL8oottAOoM*rchiteoto > 

'*   Geo.  P.  CummlDgt,  Meretory 

**   prlntlnguid  adrerUilng 

**    Freeman  Broe.,ltTer7 

**   Oflloe  rent,  etotlonery  and  oiBoe  ezpeneee 

^   H.  A.  Conant,  Secretary  of  State 

»   Gad  Smith,  Reglstifr  of  Deeds.; 

*    fortorvey 

**   for  oflloe  famltare 

*'   R.  R.  fare  secretary  to  Negftvnee 

**  telegraphing!  postage  and  express. 


Total  disbursements  under  act  1886. 

DUbur9ement8  under  Act  of  1887, 
Paid  Wahlman  A  Grip  contract  2,  estimates  1  to  9  indoslTe. 

Less  16  per  cent 

Paid  for  80  acres  of  land  for  water  supply 

'*   R.  R.  French,  water  supply*  cont*ct  esVs  1  to  6  inclnslre 

Less  16  per  cent 

Paid  Wm.  Scott  A  Oo.,  architects. 


|1»,6MS8    I 
18,080  14 


06;B86  46 
8^900  80 


18,874  60 
1,081  17 


*  Samuel  I.  Pope,  heating  and  ventilating,  contract  esti- 
81i    " 


mates  1  tn  8  InolnsiTe 

Less  16 per  cent :.. 

Paid  superintendent  of  construction 

^   ofllce  rent,  stationery  and  ol&ce  expenses 

"   telegraphing,  postage  and  express 

**   printing  and  advertising 

**    Freeman  Bros,  for  livery 

"   for  survey 


$8,008  00 
1,848  40 


8,484  98 
860  00 

moo 

97  76 

»8  46 

800 

486 

10818 

8100 

160 

10  81 


Total  disbursements  under  act  1887 

Total  disbursements  under  acts  1886  and  1887. 


8,800  00 


6aM8  88 
U88  88 


7,818  00 
1,844  21 

88168 

160 

80188 

moo 

47  76 


1106,684  10^ 


i4M«Dah 
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statement  Showing  Present  Status  of  ike  SewrcU  Oontraets, 


•W«hln*D\fr  Grip  contract  No.  1..^ 

Anumnt  paid  on  contract. 

'Wahlmaa  A  Grip  contract  No.  2 

Amont  paid  on  contract 

tB.  R.  French  contract 

Amount  paid  on  contract 

Samuel  I.  Pope  A  Co*  contract 

Amount  paid  on  contract. 

^United  States  Electric  Light  Co.  contract 


Total  balance  due  on  contracts. 


$128,777  00 
108.60SaO 


$28,000  00 
22,325  65 


$7,100  00 
5»848  88 


$10,970  00 
7,646  00 


•6,800  00 


$26,27161 

6,274  86 

1,256  67 

8,828  40 
6,900  00 


648,026  08 


Statement  ghowing  amoitnt  available  after  completion  of  present  eontrtuita. 


Appropriation  of  1885 $150,000  00 

ApproprlaUonof  1887 :....      72,712  00 

• 

Total  dlsburaemente  to  date $150,874  70 

(Balance  due  on  contracts * 42,020  08 


$226,712  00 

198,900  78 
Balance  remaining  after  completion  of  present  contracts $81,811  36 

l0The  Board  deems  the  above  balance  of  $31^811.36  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
•prison  in  all  its  departments,  including  kitchen  and  laundry  apparatus.  Also 
to  oonstruct  entrance  gates  and  watch  tower,  bam  and  outbuildings,  to  fur- 
nish tools,  stock,  wagons,  harness,  hose  cart  and  hose,  engine  and  boiler  for 
power,  as  specified  in  said  act  125,  laws  of  1887.  In  short,  to  complete  said 
.prison  in  every  respect  as  contemplated  by  said  act. 

It  is  expected  that  all  the  contracts  referred  to  will  be  completed  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  February  next,  and  the  prison  ready  for  oocupancy  as 
soon  thereafter  as  the  same  can  be  furnished,  not  later  than  April  1  next. 

BespectfuUy  submitted  by  Board  of  Commissioners  State  House  of  Oorrec- 
«tion  and  Prison,  Upper  Peninsula,  by 

E.  P.  ROYOB,  President. 
GEO.  P.  CUMMINGS,  Secretary. 


SIXTEENTH     ABSTRACT 


IlEPOKTS    OF   SHEEIFFS. 


JAILS 


State    ok    Michigan, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  EJJDIXQ  JUNE  30,  1888. 


BY  AUTHORITY. 


LANSING: 
DARIUS     D.    THORP,   STATE    PRINTER    AND    BINDER. 


ABSTRACT. 


TABLES   I.    TO    X.    INCLUSIVE; 

EXHIBIT  A. 


AND 


SCHEDULES  A.  and  B 


coNTTKisnrs. 

Exhibit  A.— Statements  concerning  the  inmatss  of  the  jails  for  the  year  ending  June 
80,  IS8d,  the  nine  months  ending  June  80, 1887,  and  the  years  ending  September  80, 
1886,  1885^  and  1884. 

'i'ABLE  I.— Number  of  prisoners  remaining  in  the  jails  June  80, 1887,  and  the  number 
in  the  jails  July  1,  1887;  number  received  and  the  total  number  and  the  average  num- 
ber in  the  jails  durmg  the  year;  average  duration  of  imprisonment;  whole  number  and 
number  under  eighteen  years  of  age  of  each  sex,  and  the  per  cent  of  each  sex  to  the 
whole  number  of  both  sexes  received. 

Table  II. — Whole  number  of  prisoners  received  in  the  jails;  total  number,  number 
of  each  sex,  and  number  under  eighteen  years  of  age  charged  with  high  crimes  and 
with  minor  offenses,  with  the  per  cent  of  each  sex  and  of  the  number  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  to  the  total  of  each  class ;  number  of  witnesses,  debtors,  and  insane  and 
idiotic  prisoners ;  per  cent  of  number  charged  with  high  crimes  and  with  minor 
offenses,  respectively,  to  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  received  in  the  jails. 

Table  III. — Number  of  prisoners  sent  to  state  prison,  to  state  house  of  correction,  to 
Detroit  house  of  correction,  to  state  reform  school,  and  to  state  industrial  home  for 
girls,  with  per  cent  of  each  to  whole  number  confined  in  the  jails;  number  escaped,  and* 
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MICHIGAN, 

DEPABTMENT  OF  STATE, 

Lan9ing,  June  4,  1889. 

Hon.  Ctbus  6.  Luge,  Oovernor  of  the  State  of  Michigan : 

Sib — As  required  by  law,  I  herewith  Bubmit  the  Sixteenth  Abstract  of 

the  Reports  of  the  Sheriffs  of  this  State,  beinp^  for  the  year  ending  Jane 

30,  1888. 

Very  respectfully, 

GILBERT  R.  OSMUN, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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EXHIBIT   A. 

Statement  concerning  the  inmates  of  the  jails  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  for 
the  nine  months  ending  June  30,  1887,  and  for  the  years  ending  September  30, 1886, 
1885,  and  1884* 


Number  In  the  jails  at  the  beRinning  of 

the  year 

Namber  received  during  the  year 

Total  number  in  the  jails  witnin  the  year. 
Namber  of  days  prisoners  were  confined 

lu  the  jails  during  the  j'ear 

Average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  jails 

daring  the  year 

Average  duration  of    imprisonment    in 

days 

Whole  number  of  males  received  during 

the  year 

Namber  of  males  nnder  18  years  of  age... 
Wliole  number  of  females  received  during 

the  year 

Namber  of  females  under  18  years  of  age. 
Per  cent  of  males  to  total  number  of  both 


sexes 

Per  cent  of 
both  sexes 


females  to  total  number  of 


Total  number  charged  with  high  crimes.. 

Number  of  males  charged  with  high 
crimes 

Namber  of  females  charged  with  high 
crimes 

Namber  under  18  years  of  age  charged 
with  high  crimes 

Per  cent  of  males  charged  with  high 
crimes  to  the  total  number  charged 
with  high  crimes 

Per  cent  of  females  charged  with  high 
crimes  to  the  total  number  charged 
with  high  crimes ; 

Per  cent  of  the  number  under  18  years  of 
age  charged  with  high  crimen  to  the  to- 
tal number  charged  with  high  crimes... 

Total  namber  charged  with  minor  of- 
fenses  

Namber  of  males  charged  with  minor  of- 
fenses  

Namber  of  females' charged  with  minor 
offenses 

Number  under  18  years  of  age  charged 
with  minor  offenses 

Per  cent  of  males  charged  with  minor  of- 
fenses to  the  total  number  charged  with 
minor  offenses 

Per  cent  of  females  charged  with  minor 
offenses  to  the  total  number  charged 
with  minor  offenses 

Per  cent  of  the  number  under  18  years  of 
age  charged  with  minor  offenses  to  the 
total  number  charged  with  minor  of- 
fenses  

Namber  of  witnesses 

Namber  of  debtors 


Year  ending 

June  80, 

1888. 


315 
10,380 
10.685 

134,462 

367.3d 

12.66 

9,649 
478 

721 

117 

93.05 

6.95 

1,664 

1,560 

114 

120 

9ai6 

6.85 

7.21 

8,461 

7,Wc 

563 

421 

93.83 

6.65 


4.98 
46 
44 


Nine  months 

ending 
Jane  8l>,  1887. 


806 
7.160 
7,466 

72,816 

235.07 

ia76 

6,753 
317 

405 
54 

94.36 

5.65 

1,171 

1,083 

88 

75 

92.49 

7.51 

6.40 

5,806 

5,521 

285 

233 

95.00 

4.9J 


4.01 
26 
27 


1886. 


1885, 


402 
18,101 
18,608 

116,276 

318.56 

10.68 

16,386 
410 

1,704 
76 

90.68 

9.42 

1,650 

1.557 

98 

57 

94.86 

5.64 

3.45 

16,031 

14,469 

1.662 

373 

90.26 

9.74 


2.33 
39 
33 


826 
11,304 
11,630 

121,982 

814.86 

10.61 

10,715 
876 

682 
66 

94.85 

5.16 

1,771 

1,671 

100 

127 

94^ 

6.65 

7.17 

9.809 

8,889 

420 

442 

96.48 

4.51 


4.75 
40 
23 


1884. 


370 
12.1» 
12,642 

123,601 

337.68 

10.27 

11,59& 
872 

608 
73 

96.84 

4.16 

1,708 

1,683 

75 

55 

96.61 

4.39 

3.22 

10,074 
9.661 
418 
325 

95.90 

4.10 


25 


♦  For  foot-uotfs  see  Tables. 
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EXHIBIT  A.— Continued. 


Number  of  insane  penoDS, 

Number  of  Idlotlo  persona. 

Per  cent  of  the  total  number  charged  with 
hlffb  crimes  to  the  whole  number  com- 
mitted to  the  Jails 

Per  oent  of  the  total  number  charged  with 
minor  offenses  to  the  whole  number 
committed  to  the  jails 

Number  sent  to  State  Prison 

Number  sent  to  State  House  of  Ck>rrection. 

Number  sent  to  Detroit  House  of  Ck>rrec- 
tlon 

Number  sent  to  State  Reform  School 

Number  sent  to  State  Industrial  Home  for 
Girls 

Per  oent  of  number  sent  to  State  Prison 
to  the  whole  number  oonilned  in  the 
Jails 

Per  cent  of  number  sent  to  State  House  of 
Correction  to  the  whole  number  oon- 
fined  in  the  Jails 

Per  oent  of  number  sent  to  Detroit  House 
of  Correction  to  the  whole  number  con- 
fined in  the  Jails. 

Per  cent  of  number  sent  to  State  Reform 
School  to  the  whole  number  confined  in 
the  Jails 

Per  oent  of  number  sent  to  State  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Girls  to  the  whole  num- 
ber confined  in  the  Jails 

Number  escaped 

Number  remaining  in  the  Jails  at  the  close 
of  the  year 

BIBTHPLA0K8  OF  MALE  PRISONERS.  ' 

{ExeluHve  of   Bloefcs,   MuUUtoes  and 


Indiana,) 


United  States 

British  America 

England.. 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Germany 

Holland 

Norway  and  Sweden 

France 

Miscellaneous 

Unknown 


Black  males 

Mulatto  males 

Indian  males 

Birthplace  and  color  not  reported,  males. 

BIRTHPLACES  OF  FEMALE  PRISONERS. 

(Exduaive  of  Blaeks,  Mulattoea  and 
Indians.) 

United  State« 

British  America. 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Germany , 

Holland 

Norway  and  Sweden 

France 

Miscellaneous 

Unknown , 


Black  females 

Mulatto  females 

Indian  females 

Birthplace  and  color  not  reported,  females 

Birthplace,  color  and  sex  not  reported... 


Tear  ending 

Jan«  80, 

1888. 

Nine  months 

ending 
June  80, 1887. 

180 

7 

127 
3 

ie.7i 

16.27 

80.60 
2B5 
576 

81.23 
170 
352 

467 

186 

178 
94 

4S 

18 

2.20 

8.26 

6.38 

4.71 

4.87 

2.88 

1.86 

1.28 

.89 
26 

.17 

27 

828 

290 

4,167 

086 

521 

1,686 

170 

680 

167 

68 

58 

60 

304 

3,115 

581 

611 

1,155 

120 

300 

113 

55 

21 

67 

105 

233 

46 

48 

619 

122 
17 
28 

443 

314 
58 
11 

at 

192 
40 
16 

1886. 


61 
4  I 
21 

10 
1 


6 
15 

29 
11 

4  I 
181 

10 


62 
4 

17 

16 

5 

8 

3 


29 
1 
3 
9 

2 


245 

7 


12.13 

85.36 
291 
680 

248 
136 

36 
1.57 
3.13 
1.34 

.74 


.19 
83 

290 


4,682 
991 
525 

1,694 
226 
622 
156 
147 
95 
165 


126 

63 

48 

6,633 


1884. 


80.87 
864 
949 

268 
108 

32 

8.16 

2.22 

.98 


.28 
29 

382 


I 


4,306 

871 

591 

1,467 

214 

561 

115 

37 

62 

89 

599 

138 
53 
46 

1,572 


147 
8 


16.85 


81. 
S 
1,101 

881 
166 

3S 
2.14 

8.78 
2.45 
1.24 


.26 
47 

335 


3,8S5 
656 
544 

1,627 

17.5 

565 

168 

46 

29 

.SI 

150 

131 

39 

40 

3,551 


17T 
25 
33 
47 
5 
28 
1 

o 

5 

1 
5 

8 

3 

5 

156 

73 


ABSTRACrr  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  SHERIFFS. 


EXHIBIT  A.— CONTINUBD. 


PABKNT-NATIYirr  Or  NATITX  WHITK 
PRIS01VSR6,  SO  FAR  AS  BKPORTSD. 

Forelgn-bor n  fathers  and  mothera. 

Forelgn-bom  fathers  and  native  mothers. 
Foreign-born  mothers  and  native  fathen. 

Number  who  oonld  not  read 

Per  cent  of  the  nomber  who  oonld  not 
read  to  the  whole  number  received  In 
the  Jails. 

Number  who  could  not  write. 

Per  cent  of  the  number  who  could  not 
write  to  the  whole  number  received  in 
the  Jails .\ 

Paid  to  sheriffs  for  board  and  keeping  of 

prisoners 

Paid  for  medical  attendance 

Paid  for  clothing 

Paid  for  repairs  of  the  Jails 

Paid  for  furniture 

Paid  for  all  other  necessary  supplies 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  the  Jails. 

Traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  in 
arresting  and  taking  prisoners  to  the 
Jails 

Expended  in  taking  prisoners  to  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions 

Other  expenditures 

Total  expenses  of  arresting  and  detaining 
prisoners .' 

Cost  per  week  for  board  and  keeping  of 
each  prisoner  in  the  Jails — 

Average  cost  of  each  prisoner  confined  in 
the  Jails 

Number  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  Jails 
under  city  and  village  ordinances 

Amount  received  by  sheriffs  for  boarding 
city  and  village  prisoners.. 


Tear  ending 

Jnne  80, 

1888. 


1,842 
266 
200 

677 


7.60 

m 

9.58 


28,427  65 

14,418  96 
1,536  43 


$156,879  96 

496 
10  68 

1,178 
12,20183 


Nins  months 

ending 
Jane  80, 1887. 


860 

102 

60 

479 


6.8^ 
579 

8.82 


$96,681  88 
2,186  86 
1,488  58 
6,100  47 
1,686  02 
6»900  72 

166,096  06 
1,888  90 

618  46 
4,876  06 

524  78 
6,486  72 

$116,906  92 

$68,931  91 

15,886  18 

9,719  99 
1,707  60 


$96,244  63 

4  96 
8  78 

1,458 
$8,726  21 


1886. 


1,677 
267 

167 

650 


7.00 
831 

8.87 


$106,016  48 

2,080  15 

781  56 

12,516  48 

922  24 

12,808  80 


f  18^l86 10 


23,016  65 

12,568  18 
1,907  20 


$178,618  08 

608 
6  74 

2,092 
16,486  98 


1886, 


1884, 


1,175 

105 

72 

807 


8.00 
1,006 

ia88 


$92,286  81 


766  42 
15,126  08 

888  22 
4,797  26 


$116,09686 


29,980  21 

15,796  02 
2,645  00 


$164,416  96 

4  96 
936 

2,007 
$6,680  81 


779 
161 
HI 

888 


8.96 
1,202 

12.12 


$91,800  42 

2,677  80 

1,009  60 

12,868  97 

482  28 

4,962  68 


$112,981  29 


26,764  61 

16,468  95 
960  90 


$157,124  76 

5  01 
10  10 

2,476 
$9,246  52 
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TABLE  I. 
Shouting  for  the  Stale  and  Countiti,  the  number  of  pri»onera  in  the  jail*  June  30,  1867^ 
and  on  July  1, 1887,  the  nuntber  received  and  the  total  number  and  average  number 
tn  (he  jaile  during  the  year ;  the  average  duration  of  imprisonment,  in  dfly*  ;  the 
lohoU  number,  and  the  number  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  each  eex,  and  the  pa- 
cent  of  each  »ex  to  the  whole  number  of  both  texee  received  ;  for  the  year  ending  June 


prt»..» 

Stale 

1 

I 

i 

Is 

1 

1 

! 
i 

a 

i 

1! 

li 

1 

Is 

is 

ir 

n 

t 

Us 

Ran 

i 

T 

PwOenlof 
UiWhirteSo. 
•XIuu'km. 

1  i 

s 

11     1    IS 

8hit« 

m 

SIS 

MMO 

ia.a»t 

bStTM 

bifl.Be 

9,848 

B8.WI    e.w 

, 

8i 

n 

1.M 

-It 

a" 

80 
JO 

9 

4 

■      RR91 

ILT* 

i 

lOO. 

3 

i 

X 

i 

e 
01 

gs 

IB^ 

1 

B 
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8t 

100. 
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i 
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108 

"is 

3 

i 

3 

1 

J 

2 

i 

'.'.'.'.':.  »M 

E 

I 
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li 
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1 

60 

M 
108 

IB 

£ 
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341 

1 
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il 

85 
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s 
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is 
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M.43 

9e.4B 

100, 

J 

S 

i 

1 

\ 
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1 

* 

lU 

4 

1 

i 

1 
1 

■! 

8 

...... 

"I. 

G*dTr»veaa . 

■L  --L 

BB.13 
<H.46 

i 

"Ua-;-::: 

■55 
'■1 

4.«~ 

3 

8 

I  No  Ja[l.    Uee  Uarqoctt«  coantr  Jail- 

•  JJoJafi?   ilBB  Bay  county  JalL 
<  No  J&ll  nor  prlBonera. 

■  No  jail.    Use  MBoomlliee  coDDt;  jail. 

■  ilex  of  10  Dot  reported. 

b  EicliulTe  of  Alpena  count;,  from  whioh  at. 
which  did  not  report  the  number  of  dars  prl«ani 


report  hae  been  received,  and  o(  Altegsn  county- 
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TABLE  L— Continued. 


Prisoners. 

• 

•a 

1 

a 

Is? 

1- 

i 

H 

-1 

2 

1 

11 

5 

1 

85 

1 

■o 

1 

2 

1 

«  * 

a  ►» 

4 

H 
4 

29 

%» 

774 

10 

886 

'■'78" 
254 
I 
241 

61 
15 
52 

218 
386 

Average  No.  in  the  jatli 
during  the  year. 

Average  duration  of  im- 
prisonment in  days. 

Males 

Received 

during  the 

year. 

Females 

Reoeived 

during  the 

year. 

Per  Cent  of 

each  lex 
to  Whole  No. 

Received 
of  both  sexes. 

CountleB. 

• 

o 
£ 

a  e 

• 

o 
Z 

1 

« 

8 

■a 

8' 

-a 
a 

• 

1 

1 
11 
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1 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

88 
80 

9 

10 

11 

la 

TflAbella    

28 

.     809 

760 

9 

851 

TO 

250 

1 
228 

59 

16 

49 

216 

a376 

128 
9.66 

18.64 
.43 

15Ji0 

■    '3.17' 

6.87 

.02 

10.90 

1.42 
'     .49 
2.38 
2.97 
4.60 

16.21 
11.05 

8.H2 

ir..6D 

6.82 

"I's^a 

8.46 
8. 
16.56 

8.49 

12. 

16.73 
4.98 
4.36 

23 

248 

703 

9 

798 

'"63* 
242 

1 
213 

57 

15 

43 

214 

343 

5 
61 
66 

2 
4 

17 

82.14 
80.26 
91.42 
100. 

17.86 

jAllkROll                     •«••••-- 

19.74 

VrAJAmftzoo        •••••*.. 

8.56 

Kll1kA8lC&            -. 

Kent 

68 
'"■"6* 

"'ih' 

4 
...... 

19 

63 

» 

..... 

8 

"is 

2 

..... 

26 

14 

93.77 

6.23 

TT  AH^AAll&W       ..•*•«-•-- 

...... 

3 

'"90'." 
96.80 
100. 

TjAke      

6 
4 

10. 

I.Anf>Ar       .._..•••----- 

4 

3.20 

T^kAlA.f1&W             _•■••.... 

l>knii.DV(M     ._._.......• 

13 
2 

18 
2 

3  >     93.42 

6.58 

Talirlnflffifcon.         ••••••.• 

...... 

""io 

96.61 
100. 
87.76 
99.07 
02  95 

3.89 

•«••«« 

T^tkAlrfnO/;       ...__.-. 

8 

8 

2 

10 

12.24 

IVTiu^mnli        ...-•  ..--- 

.93 

1ifn.n1atAA         _...•..--• 

10 

7.06 

17 

1 
3 
6 

1 

17 

1 
8 
6 

1 

b221 

47 

131 

153 

31 

8 

20 

130 

2 

170 
48 

159 

7 

92 

28 
3 

1 

1 

253 

2 

7 

250 

11 

6 

48 

537 

56 

37 

58 

298 

1,029 

46 

288 

48 

134 

158 

82 
8- 

20 

140 

2 

180 
43 

^1 

93 

25 

5 

1 

8 

25f> 

2 

7 

269 

11 

8 

54 

550 

61 

38 

58 

801 

1,052 

46 

13.41 
3.89 
5.41 
9.TO 

1.80 

.20 

1J81 

9.28 

.05 

11.06 

2.19 

7.46 

JSb 

1.96 

2.04 
.26 
.01 
.20 

8.65 

.08 

.86 

11.87 

.92 

1.26 

4.52 
8.46 
4.59 
1.55 

2.83 

3.42 

84.90 

1.62 

20.62 
20  67 
14.77 
22  47 

20.56 
9.13 
22J90 
24.14 
10. 

22.48 
18.00 
16.45 
12.86 
7.68 

43. 
19. 
4. 
24. 
12.42 

5. 

18.57 
16.07 
80l45 
67.13 

30.63 

5.63 

27.54 

14.96 

17.88 

4.16 

12.14 

15.01 

214 

41 

8* 
20 
127. 
2 

145- 
37 

154 

7 

80 

23 
8 
1 

1 
258 

2 

7 

236 

10 

6 

47 

608 

53 

36 

66 
290 
951 

42 

7 
8 
9 
3 

1 

4 

6 

10 

1 
1 

96.17 
87.23 
92.37 
100. 

93.55 
100. 
100. 

97.60 
100. 

85.29 
86.05 
96.86 
liiO. 
96.74 

100. 
1(]0. 
100. 
100. 
100. 

100. 

100. 
94.40 
90.91 

100. 

97.92 
98.67 
94.64 
97.80 
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...... 

14.71 

13.95 

3.14 

OffAnLA.'W          .......... 
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2 

2 

1 

2 
2 

8 

3.26 
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■ m •••» 
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2 

1 
2 

Ottawa     -..-.----•--- 

2 

^vAfl/iTiA  TkIa      ........ 

Pj^n/trtlKIIHATt         . .... 

...... 

Sairlnaw ........ 

9 

9 

6 

1 
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■■"2* 

63 
1 

14 

1 

1 

84 
8 
1 

2 

8 

78 

4 

4 

1 
11 

2 
2 
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5.60 

Banilao  . 

9.09 

flfihoolcmft.     

2 

6 

8 
5 

1 

2 

6 

13 

5 

1 

Shiawassee.... 

8t  Clair  

2.08 
6.^ 

St.  Joseph....  

Tnacola _....---... 

5.86 
2.70 

MTtLn  Rnran  _     ........ 

8.45 

Waahtenaw .. 

8 
28 

3 
23 

2.68 

"Wavne.  .............. 

7.68 

Wexford 

•8.T0 

a  Sex  of  7  not  reported, 
b  Sex  of  8  not  reported. 
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TABLE  III 


Showing,  for  the  State  and  Countiet,  the  number  of  prisonert  convii^ed  and  aent  to 
State  Friton,  Stale  House  of  Correotion,  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  State  Reform 
School,  and  Slate  Induttriai  Home  for  Oirla ;  the  per  cent  of  tenteneet  to  each  platx 
of  confinement  to  tfie  whole  number  confined  in  the  jail*,  and  the  number  that  have 
made  their  etcape  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  2888;  alto  the  number  remaining 
in  the  Jails  June  30,  1888. 
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TABLE    m.-^COMTINUED. 


Convictions. 

as 
11 

Namber  sent  to  State 
Prison. 

^1 

it 

as 
9 

Namber  seet  to  Detroit 
^        Hoase  of  OorrecUon. 

Number  sent  to  State 
Reform  School. 

4 

6 

Per  cent  to  the  whole  number  confined 
In  Jails. 

^2 

Counties. 

• 

• 

« 

1 

k9 

Detroit  House 
of  Correction. 

1 
il 

State  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls. 

«  0 

.0  ■ 

1 
1 

4 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

19 

Lake 

7 
88 

8 
10 

2 

1 
8 

28 
6 

10 

18 

1 
6 

6 
6 

7 

1.32 

'"iM 
1.64 
6.67 

6.77 

.92 

1.81 

2.10 

10.42 

1.49 
8.80 
9.88 

9.21 
14.96 

1.24 
16.39 
18.88 

1.92 
1.88 
6.96 
2.10 
20.83 

9.70 

.68 

18.76 

7.89 
1.97 
2.90 

6 

TjflrPoer 

1 
8 

2 

1 

1.24 

■""'to 

.41 

...... 

2 

Lenawee... .. 

■  '4 

1 

1 

8 
2 

7 
6 
6 

2 

6 
8 

2 

LivinKston ......... 

1 .... .. 

Luce.. 

, 

Macklnao 

1 
6 
19 
6 
6 

1 

1.92 
2.29 
4.92 
2.62 

10.42 

.76 

1 

4 

Macomb....... 

I 
3 
6 
2 

4 

...... 

...... 

1 

.46 

.78, 
2.10 
4.16 

2.99 

3 

Manistee 

.26 

6 

Marquette.^ 

Mason... 

7 

2.06 

1 

Meooeta 

10 

Menominee 

9 

Midland..-,.'.'."".!"." 

1 

...  . 

8.13 

8.18 

...... 

1 

Missaukee .......... 

Monroe.. ...... 

2 

7 
8 
4 
4 

4 

6 
21 

4 
7 
2 

8 

10. 

6. 

1.67 
9.30 
2.41 

20. 

8.67 

11.67 

9.30 

4.22 

28.67 

Montcalm 

2 

9 

2 

■■•««• 

1.48 
6. 

1.48 

6 

Muskegon 

10 

Newaygo. 

1 

1 

Oakland 

»7 

4.22 

8 

Oceana  .    _.  ^    i.    . 

Ogemaw 

2 
2 
1 

6 

2.16 
8. 
20. 

6.88 

4 

Ontonagon 

1 

Osceolskl  - 

Otsego 

2 

6 

1 

2 

16 

1 

66.66 
1.96 

60. 

28.67 
6.14 
9.09 

Ottawa 

6 

PresQue  Isle 

^.. ... 
4 
6 

1 

2 

28 

1 

60. 

28.67 
8.88 
9.08 

"V.64* 

""\ti 

•  ■*•**  i 

Roscommon 

Saginaw 

...... 

""2* 

67.14 
2.82 

1 

7 

Sanilao 

1 

Schoolcraft 

1 

2 

8hf  awassee 

3 
4 

2 
1 
2 

2 

7 
8 
8 
2 

22 

62 

7 

1 
8 

6.66 
.73 
8.28 
2.63 
8.46 

8.T0 
1.27 
13.11 
7.89 
3.45 

7.31 

6.89 

16.22 

1.85 
.56 

...... 

2 

St.  Clair 

27 

7 

4.91 

1JB7 

9 

St.  Josenh. 

2 

Tuscola 

...... 

6 

164 
8 

■""i 

1 

2 

86 
1 

""2' 

""1:72 

1.99 

14.64 

1.74 

10.68 
1.72 

.66 
&14 
2.17 

*  «  •        m       -1 

:::::i 

1 

Van  Buren 

Washtenaw 

8.46  1 : 

1 
6 

Wayne 

""25" 
2 

8 

2.88 
4.36 

.29 

1; 

88 

Wexford 
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TABLE   V. 

Shoudng,  far  ihe^tate  and  Counties,  $0  far  <u  reported,  the  Parent-nativity  of  M^hite 
Prieonere  horn  in  the  United  States  who  were  received  in  the  Jails  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1888, 


White  Prisoners  Bom  in  the  United  Stat«w. 

Total 
Number. 

NatlTlty  of  Parents. 

State  and  Counties. 

Both 
Foreign- 
bom. 

Forelgn- 

boru 
Fathers 

ami 

Naitve 

Mothers. ' 

Foretga- 

bom 
Mothers 

and 

Native 

Fathers. 

State 

a  8,187 

1.848 

.     286 

800 

Alcona 

19 

8 

57 

198 

8 

78 
816 

48 
6 
1 

140 
1 

48 

14 

5 

808 

814 

13 

4 

287 

286 
6 

45 
186 

«5 

181 
84 
88 

88 
66 

61 

90 

41 

5 

8 

8 
21 
47 
96 
859 
29 

10 
3 
6 

76 
b 

81 
100 

I 
8 
b 

78 
b 

87 
8 
8 

170 

198 

4 

8 

80 

108 
8 
8 

115 
84 

86 
44 

1 

40 
41 

87 
29 

.     '\ 

8 

I 

81 
10 
40 
09 

6 

b 

b 

Alger '. 

Barry '    "11" 

Bay. ::.....:..:.;..■;:.;:::::::;;:::;:::::.:: 

Benzie 

16 
b 

8 
5 

2 
b 

18 
b 

7 
b 

Berrien 

6 

Oalhonn 

8 

Case 

b 

Orawford 

Emmet 

b 

Genesee 

8 

Gladwin : 

Gratiot 

b 

Houghton ..  . 

1 
b 

8 
8 

1 
1 
b 

86 

Hnron I.'. 1.-1111-.  1.111.  IV/.m'-'im'-'lll  III. 

b 

Ingham 

8 

Ionia - 

8 

loeco « 

1 

Iron 

Jackson 

b 

K^ikfmkft  .          '" 1 

40^ 

Lake '. 

1 
5 

1 

17 
5 

b 

b 

7 

5 
6 

81 
b 
b 

b 

b 

Lenawee 

4 

Mackinac 

b 

Manistee 

88^ 

Marquette 

b 

Mason 

b 

Menominee 

b 

Montcalm 

6 

Muskegon 

1 

Oakland 

7 

Ogemaw.  

Ontonagon 

2 

b 

b 

Schoolcraft - ...-- 

b 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren... 

Washtenaw 

80 

78 

8 

8sr 

Wayne 

«8 

a  Ezcluslye  of  all  counties  that  did  not  report  parent-nativity  of  white  prisoners  bom  In  the 
United  States, 
b  None. 
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TABLE  VL 

Showing,  for  the  State  and  Counties,  the  number  of  Prisoners  received  in  the  Jails  who 
oould  not  Read,  and  the  number  who  could  not  Write,  and  the  per  cent  of  each  class, 
to  the  whole  number  received  in  the  Jails^  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888, 


1 

Could  not  Read. 

Oould  not  Write. 

state  and  Coonties. 

« 

^Nnmber. 

Per  Gent  to 
the  whole 

number 

reoeivedin 

the  Jaile. 

Number.  ' 

Per  Cent  to 

the  whole 

namber 

received  in 

the  Jsils. 

State - 

677 

a  7.60 

877 

b    9.58 

Aloona 

AlffAr.      -  -   --_    _    --                   -.  ,. 

1 

0 

5 

0 

4 

3 
78 

c 
8 

7 

15 
8 
1 

42 

10 

0 

8 
9 

7 
c 

8 
c 

3 
c 

2.94 

1 
c 
5 

0 

4 

8 
81 
c 

8 
15 

20 

8 

6 

42 

11 

c 
3 
9 
7 

c 

10 

0 

4 

c 
10 

6 
17 

4 
28 

7 

10 

2 

14 

81 

1 

58 
18 
16 

c 
8 

c 

8 

10 

92 

42 

S.94 

Allegan........ ......... 

6.85 

».57 

5.08 
1&47 

6.85 

Arenac • 

fiaraga... 

m7 

(Barry ..-- 

6.08 

Bay 

17.16 

Benzie........ 

Berrien.. 

6.67 
6.67 

5.54 

8.88 

2.50 

23.78 

11.76 

6.67 

Branch .' 

14.20 

Calhoun 

7.88 

Caas 

3.33 

Cheboygan 

15. 

Chippewa.. 

28.78 

Clare - 

12.94 

Clinton 

Crawford - 

12.50 

16.07 

6.19 

12.ft0 

Delta 

16.07 

IZaton... .  — - -„ - 

6.19 

Eminet ............................  .......................... 

Genesee.. 

2.85 

8.66 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand  Traverse . ^ 

6. 

8. 

Gratiot • 

15.15 

Hillsdale. 

6 
16 

4 

27 

5 

5 
2 

12 
20 

1 

31 
18 

5 
c 

2 

c 

3 

10 

40 

42 

4.85 
84.78 
18.18 

8.01 
.96 

16.67 
7.14 
8.88 
8.88 

11.11 

3.64 
18.67 
2. 

4.85 

HoQghton -- - 

86.96 

Huron 

Inirhaoi ^^.  ............  ...  - ^.r.-^...., 

18J8 
8.31 

lonla - - 

1.88 

88.88 

Isabella 

Jaokflon ..    .  --  .  -  -     ,  -  -  - •-  ._      ---^- 

7.14 
4J» 

Kalamasoo 

4.08 

Kalkaska 

11.11 

Lake 

6.82 
18.57 

6.40 

Lieelanaw  ...... - - 

.88 

8JS0 

Luce............*........ 

20. 
20.41 
18.52 
1L17 

20. 

2a41 

Macomb - 

42J0 

Manlntee  ^. .^^.. ...... ....... 

11.17 

a  Exclusive  of  ail  counties  that  made  no  report  of  the  number  who  oould  not  read, 
b  Exclusive  of  all  counties  that  made  no  report  of  the  number  who  oould  not  write. 
oNone. 
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TABLE    VL— CONTINUBD. 


Gould  not  Read. 

Oonld  not  Write. 

t 

Oonntias. 

• 

NoobeTi 

Per  Gent  to 

the  whole 

number 

redelred  in 
the  Jails. 

Number. 

Per  Cent  to 

thevholo 

namber 

receiTedlD> 

the  Jails. 

Mftrqxi6tt4 --.- 

58 

4 
a 
1 

a 

6 
27 

a 
8 

1 

13 
2 
5 

4 

a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
20 

a 
1 
8 
5 
8 

a 
5 
40 
10 

26.24 
8.51 

66 

4 
a 
1 

a 

6 

27 
a 
10 
1 

14 
2 
5 
5 

ft 

a 
a 
ft 
6 
80 

ft 
1 
8 
5 
8 

8 

6 

67 

11 

20.8& 

Maiioii ..-  .^.^.- 

8.51 

MftDomltiee.. 

Midland 

8.28 

3JS3 

Mi«MTlkfi« 

Mo&roe 

80. 
20.77 

80. 

Montoalm 

Montmorenoy 

aojT 

Muskegon. 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

4.71 
2«88 

8.18 
28.57 

5.48 
17.89 

5.88 
2.8R. 

8.81 

Ocfmna    

28.57 

Ogemaw.... - 

&4a 

Ontonagon        .... 

2L74 

Osceola 

Otaego 

Ottawa 

Presque  lale 

Roflcommon - 

zija 

Saginaw... .-.. 

8. 

12^ 

Sanilac .". 

Schoolcraft.. 

SlifawatHH^ ...  

16.67 

16.67 

8.fla 

21.62 

16.67 
16  67 

8.93 

ToBOola... 

21.62- 

Van  Bnren ....  ... .     .       .    ^ 

6.17 

1.68 

8.88 

21.74 

1.6& 

Wayne 

5.54 
28.91 

a  None. 
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TABLE   VIL 

Showing f  for  the  State  and  Counties,  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  Jails,  the  amount 
paid  by  the  counties  to  the  sheriffs  for  board  and  keeping  of  prisoners^  the  amxmnt 
paid  for  medical  attendance,  for  clothing,  for  repairs  of  the  Jails,  for  furniture,  and 
the  miscellaneous  Jail  expenditures,  for  year  ending  June  30, 1888. 


8tftte  mnd  CoiintleB. 


State^ 

Alcona 

Alper 

▲llegan 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoan 

Caas , 

Oheboygan 

Clilppewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet....  ^. ... 

Genesee 

Oladwin 

Qogebic 

Grand  Traverse.... 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Uonghton 

HnroD , 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 


Ezpenditaree. 


Total  MBt 

of 

matntalQlng 

the  jafls. 

•1116,996  92 

$268  25 
104  73 
700  00 
429  10 
188  80 

813  75 

1,160  06 

b  6,587  50 

78  60 

1,837  40 

1,148  60 
8,011  40 
1,298  50 
9%  49 
8,221  67 

1,486  46 

1,680  52 

860  00 

690  20 

1,678  60 

180  00 

1,974  00 

42  00 

8,910  15 

279  00 

770  10 

1,802  62 

•6,000  00 

1,840  12 

2,474  00 

2,960  15 

924  25 

886  00 

f    45  00 

4,217  90 

Paid  to 
sheriffs  for 
board  and 
keeping  of 
prisoners. 


$98,68188 


$260  00 

76  45 

700  00 

226  20 

186  80 

708  75 
924  85 

8,637  50 
68  60 

1,337  40 

986  00 

«  2,789  00 

],n08  50 

676  00 
1,80107 

1,116  46 

1,384  94 

860  00 

425  20 

1,268  50 

180  00 

1,069  00 

12  00 

8,619  25 

200  00 

549  10 

1.211  62 

•6,000  00 

768  36 
2,400  00 

2,915  65 
840  76 
800  00 

8,277  80 


For  medical 
attendance. 


82486  85 


$2  00 
28  28 


25  00 

27  00 

160  00 


26  00 

28  60 

600 

060 

80  00 

60  00 
1.65 
4  00 
8  76 

25  00 


60  00 

"so'oo* 


14  00 
50  00 


89  25 

26  00 

10  00 
630 
400 

20  00 
100  00 


For 
clothing. 


$1,488  63 


$9  25 


290 


65  00 
24  00 


20  00 
15  00 
60  00 
4  60 
50  00 

25  00 
28  20 


1170 
<120  00 


10  00 


28  00 
800 


96 
500 

860 


200 

"aft'oo* 


For 

repairs  of 

jails. 


$IS,100  47 


$200  00 


15  00 
80  40 


116  00 

100  00 

60  00 

172  99 

1,600  00 

175  00 

86  75 
800 

87  dO 
i    20000 


26  00 
80  00 
10  00 
60  00 

26  00 
20  00 


18  00 


12  00 
26  00 

758  98 


For 
farnitnre. 


$1,685  02 


12  00 


40C 


10  00 


83  50 

900 

60  00 


200  00 
20  00 


800 
'26*66" 


180  40 
29  00 

400 
600 


Mlscella- 
neoas. 


600 


18  00 


40  12 


16,900  72 


9140  88 
1,8110  00 


15  00 
75  00 
26  00 
74  60 
50  00 

100  00 
142  98 


106  75 
'160  00 


800  00 
"24"66 


160  0a 
12  OD 


646  66 
26  00 

25  00 

77  20 

500 


15  00 


ft  The  connty  of  Alpena  made  no  report ;  Iron  made  no  report  of  cost  of  maintaining  the  jail 
Jackson  reports  only  cost  of  medical  attendance  aLd  repairs,  and  Sanilac  only  the  co^t  of  clothing 
and  repairs. 

b  Sheriff  says :  "  I  find  it  entirely  ont  of  my  ability  to  learn  the  expense  of  running  the  jail.'* 

•  *Mf  allowed  as  last  year." 
d  Estimated. 

•  Amount  paid  sheriff  on  contract  and  covers  all  expenses. 
'  Includes  only  cost  of  medical  attendance  and  repairs. 
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TABLE  VIL— Continued. 


Coantlet. 


Kalkaska.. 

Kent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer 


Leelanaw . 
Lenawee... 
Livingston. 

Lnoe 

Mackinac.. 


Maoomb... 
Manistee. . 
Harqaette. 

Mason 

Meoosta... 


Menominee 
Midland.... 
Missaukee.. 

Monroe 

Montcalm.. 


Montmorency. 

Mnskeffon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 


Ogemaw.... 
Ontonagon. 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 


Ottawa 

Presque  Isle. 
Roscommon. 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 


Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph... 
Tuscols 


VanBnren.. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Expenditures. 


Total  cost 

of 

malntalDiog 

ihe  JslU. 


1610  00 

4,9S5  AO 

U  60 

797  84 

l^i50 


87  68 

2,S»00 

1,415  00 

800  00 

7:f6  10 

783  60 
1.803  00 
4,011  60 
1.579  00 
1.888  79 

8,458  00 

1,480  00 

62  10 

517  59 

8,500  00 

'  4100 
S,142  90 

756  97 
2,615  52 

m)  78 

601  X 

9S0  05 

196  00 

3f-0 

64  00 

1,928  42 

13  00 

188  00 

2,789  90 

c     6  60 

626  16 
1,548  85 
1,581  00 
1,149  00 
2,418  60 

581  00 
2,065  00 
9.219  18 

978  05 


Paid  to 
•berlffifor 
board  and 
keep'Bg  of 
prlaonert. 


$400  00 
4,570  60 


687  84 
1,626  00 

870 

2,189  00 

3,100  00 

165  00 

56110 

518  60 
1,825  00 
8,654  21 
1.468  00 
1,581  88 

2,428  00 

1,200  00 

6:0  10 

808  48 

8,600  00 

86  60 
2,187  60 

600  92 
1,68180 

660  78 

439  90 

719  25 

160  00 

880 

62  00 

1,868  42 

8(10 

180  00 

2,671  40 


287  91 
l,ai85 
1,68100 
1,117  00 
1,160  00 

517  00 
2.000  00 
8,447  04 

9:i3  70 


For  medical 
attendance. 


$125  00 


41  00 
65  00 


For 
clothing. 


$56  00 


88  00 
50  00 
10  00 
20  00 

33  00 
18  00 

866  12 
80  00 

120  00 

150  00 
500 


b 
b 


460 


80  00 


45  60 
15  00 


16  00 


75  00 


17  00 
60  00 


10  00 
800 

27  00 
45  00 
16  60 


500 
960 


5  CO 

a'do' 


25  00 

76  81 

600 


800  00 


For 
repairs  of 
jaiU. 


540 
16  06 
13  70 


12  75 

"i'io 


800 


18  60 
400 


12  00 


15  00 
30  60 

700 

10  OU 

830  47 

285 


»'  Physicians  paid  by  the  year. 

b  Furnished  by  count/  physician. 

9  Includes  only  cost  or  ciotning  and  repairs. 


CBOOOO 
160  00 


85  00 


660 


122  00 
25  00 

529  76 
75  00 

185  00 

100  00 
200  00 


140  00 

84152 

40  00 

800 


10  50 

i'do" 


800 

25  00 

2  60. 


For 
famltare. 


Misceila. 
neoaa. 


•8  90 

14  60 
850 

20  00 

15  05 


100  00 
60  00 


110  OO 

07  12 

228  17 

20  00 
480  00 

8L0I 

25  00 

..  .aa.   .... 

82  80 
160 


500 

i"c6" 


500 


12  00 


25  00 


500 


249  77 
600 


155  35 


910  00 
15  00 


25.50 
275  00 

787 


100  00 

75  00 

100  00 


212  64 


506  61 
80  00 

38  7.5 

155  80 

10  00 


2100 


IS125 
30  OO 


20O 
200  00 

80  00 
10  OO 


46  00 
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TABLE   VIIL 

Showing,  for  the  State  and  Counties,  the  total  amount  expended  in  arresting  and  de^ 
.taining  prieonere,  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  jails,  the  amount  of  traveling 
and  other  expenses  incurred  in  arresting  and  taking  prisoners  to  the  jails,  find  to  the 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  and  certain  expenditures  not  elsewhere  shown, 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888. 


State  and  Counties. 


State 

Alcona 

Aleer 

AlleRan 

Antrim , 

Arenac 

Baraga.... 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch  

'Calhoun 

Cass 

Cheboygan 

•Chippewa.. 

Clare 

Clinton 

•Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Gtonesee .'... 

Gladwin 

•Gogebtc 

Grand  Traverse 

■Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Hough  toi^ 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

loeco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leeianaw 

Lenawee 

LlYlngston 


Totals. 


s  $166,379  98 


0 


1349  25 
223  41 
7UO0O 
570  80 
420  80 

009  75 

2,707  29 

7,209  50 

85  60 

1,837  40 

2.683  15 
5,438  40 
l,9e0  60 
1,293  31 
4,471  07 

1,766  46 

1,952  99 

621  00 

647  2U 

1,768  65 

216  00 

8.684  00 
42  00 

4,461)  45 
279  00 

1.158  10 
2,148  87 
6,000  00 
1,668  42 
8,999  00 

8,469  16 

1,141  16 

574  0) 

1,06120 

46  00 

6,406  49 

710  00 

7,913  56 

14  60 

2,862  24 

2,674  60 

41  J2 

2,468  00 

1,760  00 


Total  oost 

of  DudDtoloiog 

the  Jails. 


$116,996  98 


$283  2^ 
104  73 
710(10 
429  10 
186  80 

818  75 

1,160  08 

6,587  60 

78  60 

1,837  40 

1,143  60 
8,011  40 
1,293  60 
988  49 
8,221  67 

l,4a5  46 
1,689  68 

aw  00 

590  20 
1,673  50 

180  00 

1,974  00 

42  00 

8,910  16 

279  00 

770  10 
1,302  68 

6,orooo 

1,840  12 
2,474  00 

2,050  16 
984  25 


336  00 
45  00 

4,217  90 
610  00 

4,985  60 

14  60 

797  84 

1,894  60 

87  62 

2,282  00 

1,416  00 


TmrellDg  and 
other  ezpeoses 

iDoarred  in 
arresting  and 
taking  prison- 
ers to  the 
Jalto. 


$23,427  66 


$45  00 
10  00 


88  70 
200  00 

25  00 
1,338  81 


700 


600  00 
1,600  00 
226  60 
177  82 
600  00 

110  00 

270  87 

200  00 

67  00 


1,100  00 
130  00 


800  00 
655  60 


150  00 
d    1,200  00 

460  00 
110  00 
188  60 
800  00 


1,618  34 

100  00 

2,172  30 


1,830  00 

420  00 

360 

200  00 

160  00 


Expended  in 
taking  prison- 
era  to  penal 
and  reforma- 
tory institu- 
tions. 


$14,418  96 


$36  00 
106  68 


44  00 


206  40 
1,682  00 


688  66 
777  00 
214  11 
178  60 
660  00 

186  00 
88  10 
62  00 

95  05 

86  00 
610  00 


4SO80 


88  00 
186  71 


78  80 
200  00 


99  16 
4a5  60 
166  20 


672  25 
8i6'76 


824  40 
880  00 


40  00 
60  00 


Expendi- 
tures not 
elsewhere 
shown. 


$1,686  49 


9106  00 
71  00 


200  00 
150  00 
217  88 


25  00 
60  00 


e      126  00 


60  00 

7  78 


240  00 


126  00 


a  The  county  of  Alpena  made  no  report.  Iron  made  no  report  of  oost  of  maintaining  the  jail. 
Jackson  reports  only  medical  attendance  and  repairs,  and  Sanilac  reports  only  ezpenaitares  for 
clothing  and  repairs. 

b  Sheriff  cannot  report. 

e  Amount  paid  sheriff  under  contract  and  corers  all  expenses. 

d  Estimated. 

e  Paid  for  defending  Jail  against  mob. 

f  Paid  for  medical  attendance  and  repairs. 
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TABLE  VIIT.— Continued. 


Connties. 


Lnce^ 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Meuoeta 

Menominee 

Midland 

MiMankee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Mnhkegon 

Kewaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola. 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Premine  Isle 

Roscommon 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Totals. 


7)»  10 

788  .\0 

1,888  00 

6,866  76 

2,400  00 
S,700  00 
4,368  00 
1,430  00 
68  10 

648  W 
8,600  00 

184  00 
8.486  66 

750  97 

8,686  06 
686  78 
086  85 

1,580  06 
888  00 

730 

86  60 

8,40S67 

67  00 
263  00 

8,603  20 

68  85 
688  66 

1,721  86 
2.782  00 

1,674  00 
1,688  60 
064  00 
2,180  00 
0,210  18 
8,888 


75 


Total  eott 

of  msioUiolDK 

thejatls. 


1800  00 

726  10 

783  60 

1,883  00 

4,011  60 

1.670  00 
1,888  70 
8,468  00 
1,430  00 
62  10 

617  68 

8,600  CO 

41  00 

8,142  80 

766  87 

8,615  62 
620  78 
601  00 
820  05 
108  00 

8  80 

64  00 

1,028  42 

12  00 

188  00 

2,780  80 

660 

686  16 

1,548  66 

1,68100 


1,148  00 
1,418  60 

681  00 
2,066  00 
8,818  18 

978  06 


TrsTellag  and 
o4b«r  tzpcaicfl 

ioovrred  Id 
arresting  SDd 
taking  prlioD- 

ontothe 
jails. 


a 
a 


rooo 


725  77 

660  00 
676  00 
460  00 


100  00 
86  00 


Expended  in 

taking  priaon* 

erf  to  penal 

and  rtforma- 

tory  intUto- 

Uoni. 


$186  00 


628  28 

280  00 
186  80 
4S0O) 


041  88 

85  00 
281  06 
350  00 

86  00 

360 


42&00 

600 

46  00 

100  00 


157  60 
100  00 
766  00 

800  00 


25  00 
1,428  80 


86  40 

47  00 
282  76 


127  55 

40  00 

172  60 

260  00 

60  00 


81  60 
40  25 
48  00 
70  00 

708  80  I 
52  76 


Bzpendi- 

tores  Dot 

eliewhere 

•bovn. 


72  60 
446  00 

200  00 

170  (JO 

88  00 

100  00 


487  80 


132  8(^ 


iSSOO 


a  Sheriff  cannot  report. 

b  Expenditure  for  clothing  and  repairs  only. 
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TABLE    IX. 

Showing f  for  the  State  and  Counties,  the  whole  number  of  days  prieonere  were  confined 
in  the  jails  y  the  amount  paid  Sheriffs  for  board  and  keeping  of  prisoners,  and  the  cost 
per  week  for  hoard  and  keeping  of  each  prisoner;  also  the  whole  number  of  prisoners, 
the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  jails,  and  the  average  cost  of  ea^  prisoner  confined 
in  the  jails;  for  the  year  ending  June  3d,  188S, 


State  and  Coantlest 


State. 


Alcona.. 
Alffer... 
Aileflran. 
Alpenai. 
Antrim^ 


Arenac. 
Baraga. 
Barry.. 

Bay 

Benzie., 


Whole  No. 

of  days 
prisoners 

were 

confioed  la 

the  Jftlls. 


a  184,458 


533 

90 


Berrien 

Branch 

Calhonn.... 

Cass 

Charlevoix. 


183 

873 

849 

1,610 

5,546 

89 

8,088 
1,848 
5,898 
1,784 


AmoQBt 
paid  sherifb 
for  board 
and  keep- 
ing of 
prisoners. 


$98,68188 


1250  00 

76  45 

700  00 


Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton .•  *. 

Crawford 


DelU%... 
Eaton... 
Emmet.. 
Genes-^e. 
Gladwin. 
Gogebic. 


Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot 

HlUsdale 

Honghton 

Huron , 

Ingham 


1,849 

2,809 

1,256 

714 

14 

627 
8,805 

124 

1,648 

18 

2,605 

166 

828 

8,149 

1,018 

854 

8,815 


286  20 

186  80 

708  75 

984  85 

8,687  50 

68  60 

1,887  40 

965  00 

8.789  90 

1,093  60 


675  00 
1,881  67 
1,115  46 
1,884  94 

860  00 

426  80 
1,858  60 

180  00 

1,089  00 

12  00 

8,619  25 

200  00 

549  10 

1,21162 

6,000  00 

763  86 

2,400  00 


Cost  per 

week  for 

board  and 

keeping 

of  each 

prisoner. 


b|4  98 


IS  28 
505 


18  00 

8  61 
584 
402 
4  59 
18  29 

808 
487 
868 
489 


8  78 

4  41 

622 

18  58 

175  00 

565 

808 

10  16 


64 
00 
76 


8  48 
11  04 

895 
4146 

tf  18 

440 


Whole  No. 

of  prisoners 

conflaed  in 

the  Jails. 


10,096 


84 

8 

76 


6 

86 

61 

480 

8 

188 

106 

860 

92 


48 
188 
89 
86 
84 

67 

181 

7 

885 

1 

54 

6 
69 

100 
47 
26 

887 


Total 

cost  of 

maintaining 

the  Jails. 


$116,996  92 


1263  25 

104  ra 

700  00 


429  10 

186  80 

818  75 

U60  06 

5,687  60 

78  60 

1,887  40 
1,148  60 
8,011  40 
1,296  60 


986  49 
8,22167 
1.486  46 
1,688  52 

859  00 

500  20 
1,678  60 

180  UO 

1,974  00 

42  00 

8,910  15 

279  00 
770  10 
1,802  62 
6.000  00 
1,840  12 
2,474  00 


Average 

cost  of 

each 

prisoner 

confined 

in  the 

JalU. 


c  110  68 


r  74 

84  91 

9  21 


71  62 

8118 
81  28 
19  01 
11  64 
80  25 

10  87 
10  79 
10  76 
14  06 


22  80 

17  70 
16  69 
44  16 
14  96 

10  a5 

18  88 
25  71 

688 
42  00 
72  41 

46  60 

11  16 
11  95 


51  54 
784 


1  No  report. 

a  Exclusive  of  Alpena  that  made  no  report,  and  of  Allegan  that  did  not  report  number  of  days 
prisoners  were  connned  in  the  jail. 

b  Ezclasive  of  Alpena  that  made  no  report ;  of  Honghton  which  contracts  all  sherilTs  business;  of 
Allegan  that  does  not  report  the  number  of  days  prisoners  were  confined ;  and  of  Iron,  Jackson,  and 
Sanilac  that  do  not  re)K>rt  amount  paid  sheriffs  for  board  and  keeping  of  prisoners. 

c  Exclusive  of  Alpena  that  made  no  report ;  of  Houghton  which  contracts  all  sheriff^s  business;  of 
Iron  which  d(»es  not  report  expenditures;  of  Jackson  which  reports  only  medical  attendance  and 
repairs;  of  Keweenaw  which  reports  no  prtsoners,  and  of  Sanilac  which  reports  only  expenditures 
for  clothing  and  repairs. 

d  Number  of  days  not  reported. 

e  Amount  paid  Sheriff  on  contract  and  covers  all  expenses. 
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OountlM. 


Ionia.... 
Iosco.... 

Iron 

Isabella. 


Jackson 

Kalaniaxoo. 
Kalkaska... 
Kent 


Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw.. 


Lenawee... 
Livingston. 

Lnoe 

Bfacktnao.. 


Macomb... 
Manistee.., 
Manltou . . . 
Marquette. 
Mason 


Mecosta 

Mtinominee 
Midland  ... 
Mlssankee.. 
Monroe 


Montcalm 

Montmorency. 

Mnskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 


Oceana 

Ogemaw... 
Ontonagon. 

Osceola 

Oscoda 


Ot<«ego 

Ottawa. 

Preeque  Isle. 
Roscommon. 
Saginaw 


Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee . 
St.  Glair.... 
St.  Joseph.. 


Tosoola. 

Van  Baren.. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Whole  No. 

of  d*yt 
piisooert 

woro 
oonflood  la 

the  JaIIb. 


6,876 
867 
»1 
470 

8,885 

^156 
5,687 


AmooDt 
paid  ■heriffs 
for  board 
and  keep- 
ing of 
prteooen. 


1.188 

2.140 

8 

8,801 
618 
180 
870 

1,086 
1,684 


4,008 
1,484 

1,870 
8,660 

668 
78 

4U 

8,880 

SO 

4,047 

800 

8,780 

00 

714 

1,076 

06 

4 

78 
8,166 

10 

180 

4,161 

835 

467 
1,664 
8,007 
1,680 

668 

1,064 

1,868 

18^776 


88.016  66 
840  76 

800  00 


8,877  80 

400  00 

4,670  60 


687  84 

1,685  00 

frTO 

8,180  00 

1,100  00 

165  00 

681  10 

618  60 
1,385  00 


8,654  81 
1,468  OJ 

1,63188 

8,488  00 

1.800  00 

68  10 

808  48 

8,600  00 

86  60 

8,187  60 

600  08 

1,68180 

560  78 
480  00 
710  85 
160  00 
880 

68  00 

1.888  48 

800 

180  00 

2,87140 


887  01 
1.4U85 
1,68100 
1.117  00 

1,160  00 

517  00 

2,000  80 

8,447  04 

"70 


Cost  per 
week  for 
board  and 
keeping 
of  eaoh 
priwner. 


83  20 
687 


4  47 


886 
170 
578 


4 
4 

7 


14 
07 
61 


884 
14  86 


6 
4 


17 
67 


884 
5  51 


6  21 
722 


5 
4 


48 

70 


12  77 
506 
4  78 

725 

12  78 


8 
5 
4 


70 
26 
81 


48  84 
4  31 
468 

1106 
666 

608 
4  16 
560 
700 
4  48 


41 
11 


8  57 
465 

14  17 
860 

1117 
463 
084 


Whole  No. 

ofprteonen 

conttoed  Id 

thejalla 


684 
88 
18 
20 


774 
10 


76 

254 

1 

241 

61 
16 
58 

218 


238 
48 

184 
168 

88 
8 

20 

140 

2 

180 

4^) 

166 

7 

08 

>  26 

5 

1 

8 

866 

2 

7 


11 

8 

54 

660 

61 

88 

68 

801 

1,058 

46 


Total 
ooet  of 
MioUlaiBf 
the  Jells. 


82,860  16 
024  26 

886  00 

b     4600 

4.217  00 

610  00 

4,026  60 

14  60 

797  84 

1,804  60 

87  68 

2,282  00 

1,415  00 

809  00 

726  10 

788  60 
1,898  00 


4,811  69 
1,670  00 

1,888  79 

8,468  00 

1,480  00 

68  10 

617  53 

8,600  00 

41  00 

2,142  80 

766  07 

2,615  62 

6»78 
601  00 
020  06 
108  00 
880 

64  00 
1,828  42 

18  00 

138  00 

2,786  80 

1      660 

626  16 

1,548  86 

1,68100 

M40  00 

1,418  60 

58100 

2,006  00 

8,810  18 

078  06 


oortof 

each 

priioner 

confined 

in  the 

JUla. 


8^  54 
28  01 


11 


5  45 

61  00 
566 


10  60 

7  46 

37 


0 
23  » 

20  00 
13  96 

8  58L 
8  61 


20  64 
&i  90 

14  08 

21  80 
44  68 

7  76 
25  88 

85  CO 

20  60 
11  01 
17  60 

15  76 

88  68 
680 

86  80 
88  60 

880 

21  83 
766 
650 

ion 

10  77 


65  77 


287 

18  84 

87» 
10  08 
68  60 
876 
8128 


a  Vxpenditaree  not  reported. 

b  Includes  only  expense  for  medioal  attendance  and  for  repairs. 

c  No  prisoners. 

d  Expenditures  for  clothing  and  for  repairs  only. 
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TABLE   X. 

Showing^  for  the  State  and  Counties,  the  nuniber  of  prieonera  confined  in  the  jails 
under  city  and  viUdge  ordinances,  and  the  amount  received  by  the  Sheriffs  for 
hoarding  and  keeping  such  prisoners,  as  reported  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 28H8, 


State  and  OonDties. 

• 

Namber 

of 

prlionert. 

Amount 

recelTed  by 

sheriff*  for 

bbardlDg 

prlaonen. 

State 

1,178 

.$2,20185 

Aloona -- - ......... 

2 

24 
5 

71 
6 

6 
6 

7 
85 
10 

49 
29 

1 

1 

28 

51 

110 

.      66 

48 

6 

16 

2 

80 

10 

10 

8 

7 

a 

20 
10 
258 
66 
50 

2 
56 

$2  00 

Allflgftf*      .       --,.,          r        .       ,                                     .                ,       ...       ,                        --,          -,            .-X       T                                 .^.      .r-               -      ^ 

Barasa .,... 

Barry.. .._... 

168  85 

Benzie.......... 

58  00 

Berrien.. ......... 

Branch 

Caae 

50  OO 

Glare 

48  10 

KVQmet                                 .r                             -,■-       -               -- .,,..           -        .-               ,r       -,      -,---                                         -,           , 

25  00 

Gtoneaee...... .. 

85  00 

Honirhton  ...^..-..-r.,.  ,-_,,,., _^  ...  .,,,, ,,.,,..,.-  ,.,.,.,, 

Ingham 

Ionia.. ... - 

850 
770 

Iosco - . ... 

56  40 

• 

Isabella 

200  00 

Jackson  ....-.-.. ,^^       ,-,.. -    ^^,,...,^  ,--,,,-,,,-,..,..., ^ 

174  00 

Livingston .. ._ 

iS4  00 

Lnce.l. .-.- .-_.- ........ ... 

24  OO 

MaCkiT?*C    -^ -.-^,... .        T       -        ^.       ,,    .^.r.r        -..    .r r,. 

106  16 

MflCOTIl^ r- ., ,,........             -r- r 

Man*9tee  ...^ t..^...,. , 

88  00 

Marquette. ...... ... .......... .................. 

26  66 

Menominee ...... 

45  00 

Midland 

28  00 

NewayfTO...... - . 

80  00 

47  60 

Ontonagon...... .............. 

15  00 

Osceola.............. 

10  00 

Ottawa ! • 

60  00 

Presqne  Isle......... — — .- 

450 

554  98 

fi<!fioolcrAft 

186  50 

84  OO 

Tuscola............. -. 

a  Number  not  reported. 
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SCHEDULE  A. 

Siaiements  of  the  Condition  of  the  JaiU  in  the  several  Counties,  with  miscella- 
neous remarks  relating  to  them  and  their  inmates,  as  made  hy  the  Sheriffs. 

Alcona.'^3dx\  is  30x38  feet,  built  of  brick,  heated  by  store  and  rentilated 
bj  windows.  No  sewerage.  There  are  four  oells :  one  is  16  z  12^,  one  1^  x  9 
feet,  5  inches,  one  is  12^  x  7^  and  one  7  x  10  feet.  The  calls  are  made  of 
hemlock  plank  and  boiler  iron  Have  special  provisions  for  female  and  boy 
prisoners,  but  none  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Alger. — We  haye  no  jail  nor  lock-up  in  this  county.  Prisoners  are  confined 
in  Marquette  county  jail. 

Allegan, — Jail  is  25^  x  36^  feet,  built  of  brick,  heated  by  wood  stoyes  and 
ventilated  by  three  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There  are  four 
cells  8  X  12  feet,  made  of  three-inch  oak  plank  and  iron  bars  If  inches  by  % 
of  an  inch.     Have  special  provision  for  female  and  boy  prisoners. 

Antrim. — Jail  is  30  x  40  feet,  built  of  2  x  6  plank  spiked  flat  together.  It 
is  heated  by  two  box  stoves,  and  ventilated  by  opening  windows.  There  is 
no  sewerage.  There  are  eight  cells  5x7  feet  made  of  solid  boiler  iron.  Have 
no  provision  for  females  or  boys,  nor  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Arenao. — We  have  no  jail.     Prisoners  are  confined  in  Bay  county  jail. 

Baraga. — Jail  is  20  x  22  feet,  built  of  brick  and  heated  by  wood  stove.  Ifc 
is  ventilated  by  w'indows  and  ventilators  in  ceiling.  Sewerage  is  in  good 
•condition.  There  are  two  cells  6x8  feet  made  of  steel.  For  female  and  boy 
prisoners  there  is  one  room  in  sheriff's  dwelling.  No  provision  for  insane 
and  idiotic  persons. 

Our  jail  is  only  one  story,  but  should  be  two,  then  there  could  be  arrange- 
tnents  made  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons,  also  for  debtors  and  witnesses. 
The  best  would  not  be  much. 

Barry, — Jail  is  30  x  68  feet,  built  of  brick,  iron  and  wood,  heated  by  fur- 
nace and  ventilated  by  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  poor  condition.  There  are 
•eight  cells :  one  is  7  x  8,  one  6x7,  one  5x9,  one  8  x  12,  two  9  x  9^  and  two 
are  6  X  9  feet.  They  are  made  of  wood  and  have  iron  doors.  There  is  one 
•cell  which  can  be  used  in  warm  weather  for  female  and  boy  prisoners.  No 
special  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

J?ay.— Jail,  40x40  feet,  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  heated  by  steam  fur- 
nace and  ventilated  by  shafts  and  the  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  good 
condition.  There  are  twenty-four  cells,  5x8  feet,  made  of  iron.  Female 
and  boy  prisoners  are  kept  in  a  room  in  part  of  the  building  separate  from 
the  jail  proper.    No  special  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Benzie. — Jail  is  14  x  16  feet,  made  of  wood  and  iron,  heated  by  stove  and 
ventilated  by  windows  and  ventilator.  Sewerage  is  in  bad  condition.  There 
are  two  cells  about  8  x  10  feet  each,  made  of  wood.  Have  no  special  pro- 
yision  for  female  and  boy  prisoners  and  none  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Berrien. — Jail  is  44x44  feet,  built  of  brick,  stone  and  iron,  heated  by 
wood  stoves  and  ventilated  at  top  of  jail.  No  sewerage — ^use  vaults.  There 
are  sixteen  cells  on  the  first  fioor  and  eight  on  the  second  floor.    They  are 
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4x6  feet,  made  of  stone  and  iron.    For  female  and  boy  prisoners  there  are 
provisions  made  on  second  floor.    No  proyisions  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Branch, — Jail  is  30x3'^  feet,  built  of  iron,  brick  and  stone,  and  heated  by 
f  amaee.  The  ventilation  is  by  means  of  flues  from  brick  stacks.  The  con- 
dition of  sewerage  is  fair — ^no  water-works — cess-pool  in  rear.  There  are 
eight  cells,  4x8  feet,  made  of  boiler  iron.  For  female  and  boy  prisoners 
there  are  two  cells,  10  x  12  feet,  in  second  story.  No  provision  for  insane 
and  idiotic  persons.  Have  no  bath-room.  Water  is  supplied  in  tank  above 
by  pump  in  jail. 

Oalhoun, — The  resident  portion  of  the  jail  is  30  x  32|  feet.  Jail  is  built  of 
brick  and  iron,  with  stone  foundation.  The  main  jail  is  32  x  33  feet,  has  two 
wings,  18^  X  21^  feet;  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  ventilatedL  by  iron  pipes  from 
the  top  of  the  jail,  also  in  the  walls.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There 
are  twelve  cells.  They  are  6  x  10  and  9  x  12  feet,  made  of  iron  and  steel. 
Special  provisions  for  female  and  boy  prisoners,  also  for  insane  and  idiotic 
persons. 

Cass, — Jail  is  32  x  40  feet,  built  of  stone,  iron  and  brick,  heated  by  steam 
and  ventilated  by  flues.  Sewerage  in  good  condition.  There  are  fourteen 
cells,  8x8  feet,  made  of  stone  and  iron.  No  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic 
persons. 

Charlevoix, — There  is  no  county  jail  in  our  county. 

Cheboygan, — Jail  is  26  x  28  feet,  built  of  brick,  heated  by  stoves  and  ven- 
tilated by  ventilator  in  roof.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There  are 
•eight  cells,  5x7  feet^  six  made  of  iron  and  two  of  wood.  For  female  prison- 
ers there  are  two  wooden  cells  in  the  upper  story  of  sheriff's  residence. 
No  provision  for  boy  prisoners,  and  none  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

The  iron  bars  with  which  the  jail  was  formerly  supplied  have  been  taken 
out  and  steel  bars  put  in  their  place. 

Chippewa, — Jail  is  30  x  34  feet,  built  of  stone,  heated  by  steam  and  only 
ventilated  by  opening  the  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There 
are  six  cells,  6|  x  4  feet,  made  of  iron  and  cement.  For  female  and  boy 
prisoners  there  are  rooms  up-stairs.  No  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic 
persons. 

Clare. — The  main  building  is  34  x  36  feet,  and  the  wing  is  22  x  32  feet, 
built  of  brick,  heated  by  wood  furnace  and  ventilated  by  slide  windows. 
Oondition  of  sewerage,  c^ood ;  have  closets  in  corridors.  There  are  ten  cells, 
6x8  feet,  and  they  are  in  the  wing.  Those  in  the  main  building,  which  are 
for  female  and  boy  prisoners,  are  thd  same  size.  Oells  are  made  of  boiler 
iron.     Have  no  special  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Clinton, — Jail,  40  x  45  feet,  \s  built  of  brick  and  iron,  heated  by  furnace 
and  ventilated  by  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  bad  condition.  There  are  four- 
teen cells,  5x7  feet,  made  of  wood  and  ir6n.  For  female  and  boy  prisoners 
there  is  a  small  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  sheriff's  residence.  No  pro- 
vision for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Crawford, — Jail  is  12  x  14  feet,  built  of  iron,  heated  by  wood  stove,  ven- 
tilated by  window  and  has  no  sewerage.  There  are  three  cells,  4x8  feet, 
made  of  iron.  Have  no  special  provision  for  female  and  boy  prisoners  and 
none  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Delta. — Jail  is  20  x  24  feet,  built  of  brick,  heated  by  stove  and  has  no  ven- 
tilation except  by  opening  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There 
are  three  cells,  8x9  feet,  mad^  of  steel  and  iron.  There  is  one  cell,  8x9 
ieet,  for  females,  but  none  for  k^ys  o^  ins^ue  ftxid  idiotic  persons. 
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Eaton* — Jail  25  z  27  feet  inside,  built  of  brick,  stone  and  iron«  heated  hj 
steam  and  ventilated  by  windows  and  perforated  cells.  Sewerage  is  in  good 
condition.  There  are  six  cells:  one  city  lock-up  in  main  building  and  two 
for  females,  which  is  above  in  the  sheriff's  residence.  Two  of  the  cells  are 
5  X  7y  and  four  are  7  x  7  feet.  They  are  made  of  plated  steel  and  iron.  Have 
no  special  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

.^me^.— Jail  is  built  of  wood,  heated  by  stoves  and  ventilated  by  grates 
and  windows.  Sewerage  good — needs  none.  There  are  two  cells,  6  x  10  and 
10  X  10  feet,  made  of  wood  with  grated  doors.  For  female  and  boy 
prisoners  and  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons  there  are  upper  rooms,  adjoining 
living  rooms  of  keeper  of  jail. 

Oenssee. — Jail  is  30  x  32  feet,  built  of  brick  and  iron,  heated  uy  stoves  and 
ventilated  by  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There  are  fifteen 
cellf,  5x7  feet,  made  of  iron.  For  female  and  boy  prisoners  there  are  two 
rooms  separate  from  the  jail  proper.  No  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic 
persons. 

Oladwin. — Jail  is  16  x  40  feet,  built  of  brick,  heated  by  wood  stoves,  and 
ventilated  by  windows.  No  sewerage.  There  are  three  cells,  6  x  IQ  feet, 
made  of  sheet-iron.  No  special  provision  for  female  and  boy  prisoners,  nor 
for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Oogebio  — Jail  is  30  x  40  feet,  with  12-foot  posts.  It  is  built  of  pine  lumber, 
heated  by  wood  stove  and  ventilated  by  raising  windows.  Sewerage  is  in 
bad  condition.  There  are  four  cells  6x7  feet,  made  of  boiler  iron.  For  fe- 
male and  boy  prisoners  there  is  a  separate  cell  made  of  lumber.  No  special 
provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons.  There  is  a  new  jail  now  being  built 
at  a  cost  of  tl6,000.     It  will  be  completed  about  June  1,  1880. 

Orand  Traverse. — Jail  is  24  x  24  feet,  built  of  stone,  iron  and  brick,  and 
heated  by  steam.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There  are  eighteen  cells, 
5  feet  8  inches  x  7  feet  9  inches,  made  of  iron.  There  are  separate  apart- 
ments for  the  women,  and  special  provisions  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Oratiot, — Jail  is  31|  x  32^  feet,  built  of  brick,  stone,  wood  and  iron,  heated 
by  furnace  and  ventilated  by  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition. 
There  are  eight  cells  5x7  feet,  built  of  iron.  For  female  and  boy  prisoners 
there  is  an  extra  room  with  two  oells.  This  is  used  fo^  the  insane  and 
idiotic  also. 

HUlsdaU, — Jail  is  30x  40  feet,  built  of  brick  and  stone,  heated  by  steam 
and  ventilated  by  pipes.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There  are  four- 
teen 9ells  8z  8  feet,  made  of  stone  andiron.  There  are  two  cells  for  female 
prisoners  and  the  second  story  is  used  for  boys.  No  special  provision  for  in- 
sane and  idiotic  persons. 

Houghton. — Jail  is  30  x  50  feet,  two  stories  and  ].5-foot  ceiling.  It  has  brick 
and  stone  walls  and  cement  floors.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  ventilated  by 
windows  and  a  system  of  ventilation  in  walls.  Sewerage  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition. There  are  thirteen  double  cells  6ix  7  feet,  made  of  iron  and  steel. 
Have  special  provision  for  females  and  boys  and  for  insane  persons.  The 
jail  is  new  and  is  very  well  ventilated,  is  lighted  by  electric  light  and  has 
improved  paterns  of  cells  and  locking. 

The  county  contracts  with  the  sheriff  for  all  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
jail  and  prisoners,  locks  and  unlocks,  arresting  prisoners  and  taking  those 
sentenced  to  State  prison,  and  house  of  correction  and  attending  court,  and 
pays  the  sheriff  t6,000  per  year. 
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Euron, — Jail  is  30  z  32  feet,  bnilt  of  brick,  heated  by  steam  and  yentilated 
by  raising  the  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There  are  thirteen 
cells  5x7  feet  made  of  iron-  For  female  prisoners  there  is  a  cell  over 
sheriff's  reddence.  None  for  boys  nor  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons.  The 
jail  is  good  but  it  requires  ventilation. 

Ingham, — The  jail  is  19  z  26  feet,  two  stories  high,  bnilt  of  brick  and  iron, 
heated  by  stoves  and  ventilated  by  six-inch  pipe  passing  through  the  wall  and 
connecting  with  large  pipe  on  roof.  The  sewerage  is  in  very  bad  condition. 
There  are  eight  single  cells  and  one  double  one  below,  made  of  boiler  iron, 
and  three  single  cells  above  made  of  plank.  The  cells  are  4^  z  7  feet.  For 
female  and  boy  prisoners  there  is  a  large  room  and  three  cells  in  the  upper 
story.     Have  no  special  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

The  jail  is  much  too  small  for  the  number  of  prisoners  sent  here.  It  is 
badly  constructed,  poorly  ventilated  and  has  no  convenience  for  keeping  it 
clean.  , 

Ionia. — Jail  is  31^  z  34|  feet,  built  of  brick,  stone  and  iron,  heated  by 
steam  and  ventilated  by  ventilators  in  ceiling  and  by  windows.  Sewerage  i^ 
in  good  condition.  There  are  thirteen  cells,  5  z  7  feet,  made  of  heavy  boiler 
iron.  For  female  and  boy  prisoners  there  is  one  cell  included  with  those 
mentioned  previously,  and  is  not  connected  with  the  jail  proper.  Have  no 
special  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons.  The  jail  is  strong,  but  is  not 
arranged  so  the  sheriff  can  c  imply  with  the  statute  in  regard  to  the  separa- 
tion of  prisoners  of  different  grades  of  crime. 

Iosco. — Jail  is  22  z  22  feet  and  two  stories  hij;h.  It  is  built  of  brick,  has 
stone  foundation,  is  heated  with  a  hot-air  furnace  and  ventilated  by  ventila- 
tors in  chimneys  through  the  roof.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There 
are  four  cells  which  will  hold  four  persons  in  each.  They  are  6^  z  8  z  7 
feet.  Two  are  made  of  steel  and  two  of  iron.  For  female  and  boy  prisoners 
there  are  two  cells  in  second  story. '  No  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  per- 
sons ezcept  what  is  mentioned  above. 

Since  making  my  last  report  our  county  has  built  a  new  jail  and  sheriff's 
residence  combined,  with  stone  foundation  and  brick  walls.  The  jail  por- 
tion is  22  feet  square  and  two  stories  high,  in  the  lower  story  are  two  steel 
cells  6^  z  8  z  7  feet,  with  corridor  five  feet  wide  by  thirteen  feet  long.  In 
the  upper  story  are  two  cells  of  the  same  size,  but  without  corridor,  made  of 
heavy  plate  iron.  Both  upper  and  lower  cells  are  furnished  with  privies, 
and  the  lower  cells  have  a  wash  sink  in  the  corridor,  with  water  tank  in  the 
upper  story  that  supplies  both  stories  with  water.  The  cells  were  made  and 
put  in  by  the  Pauly  Jail  Manufacturing  Go.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  whole 
building  is  heated  by  a  furnace  in  the  cellar,  under  the  residence  part  of  the 
building.  The  jail  has  a  sewer  eztending  some  distance  away  and  discharges 
into  a  large  covered  tank.  Both  jail  and  residence  are  well  and  thoroughly 
yentilated.    Total  cost  about  t6,000. 

Iron.— We  have  no  jail — use  Menominee  county  jail. 

Isabella. — Jail  30  z  30  feet,  is  built  of  brick,  stone  and  cement.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  heated  with  stoves.  Ic  is  designed  to  heat  with  hot  air,  but  arrange- 
ments are  not  yet  completed.  The  ventilation  is  by  a  tube  running  up  and 
out  of  the  cells  to  chimney.  Sewerage  consists  of  an  eight-inch  stone  pipe 
running  from  jail  to  Ohippewa  river.  There  are  siz  cells,  8  z  10  feet,  made 
of  case-hardened  steel.    There  is  an  upper  room,  full  size  of  jail,  which  is  to 
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be  partitioned  off  for  boys  bjiA  women,  but  it  is  not  yet  completed.  No 
special  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Jackson, — Jail  is  40  z  60  feet,  bailt  of  brick,  heated  by  stoves,  and  has  no 
ventilation  except  by  windows  and  doors.  Condition  of  sewerage  is  bad 
enough.  There  are  fourteen  cells,  5x7  feet,  made  of  sheet  iron.  Have  no 
special  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

'  Kalamazoo. — Jail  is  built  of  iron,  stone  and  brick,  heated  by  steam  and 
ventilated  by  windows  and  pipes.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There  are 
thirty-four  cells  5x7  feet,  made  of  iron,  stone  and  brick.  For  female  and 
boy  prisonerd  there  are  six  cells  in  the  third  story.  No  provision  for  insane 
and  idiotic  persons. 

Kaliaska.—JB\\  is  24  x  32  feet,  bailt  of  wood  and  iron.  It  is  heated  by 
wood  stoves,  and  ventilated  by  windows  only.  There  is  no  sewerage.  Tdere 
are  five  cells.  There  are  two  iron  cells  about  6x8  feet,  and  two  wooden  cells; 
one  is  6  X 12  f eet,and  one  6x8  feet.  Have  no  special  provisions  for  female  and 
boy  prisoners,  nor  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons.  Our  jail  is  unhealthy,  and 
in  my  judgment  is  unfit  for  the  long  confinement  of  prisoners.  It  has  little 
or  no  ventilation,  and  the  privy  vault  is  in  the  main  hall  adjacent  to  the  cells. 

Kent — Jail  is  34  x  50  feet,  built  of  brick,  iron  and  stone,  heated  by  steam 
and  ventilated  by  flues  running  through  walls  opening  into  corridors.  Sew- 
erage is  in  good  condition.  There  are  forty-one  cells  5x7  feet,  made  of  stone 
and  iron.  There  are  two  cells  for  females  and  seven  for  boys  apart  from  the 
main  building,  and  there  is  one  cell  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons.  This  jail 
is  used  for  confining  United  States  prisoners  for  the  Western  district  of 
Michigan. 

Keweenaw. — Jail  is  20  feet  square  and  has  two  floors.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
is  heated  by  stoves  and  ventilated  by  windows  and  ventilators  in  chimney. 
Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There  are  two  oells  7x6x7  feet,  made  of 
iron.  For  female  and  boy  prisoners  there  are  separate  rooms  on  second  floor. 
Have  no  special  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons.  The  jail  is  in  good 
condition.  Since  making  my  last  report  water  has  been  brought  into  the 
jail  by  pipes,  and  now  a  stream  of  water  can  be  running  through  the  jail  all 
the  time.  The  first  story  contains  the  two  cells.  In  the  second  story  there 
are  two  rooms  each  10  x  20  feet.  All  the  rooms  have  ventilators  in  chimneys. 
The  sheriff's  residence  is  attached  to  the  jail,  and  is  constructed  of  wood. 

Lake. — Jail  is  20  x  50  feet,  built  of  brick,  heated  by  stoves,  and  ventilated 
by  flue  through  chimney.  Sewerage  is  not  in  good  condition.  There  are  six 
cells  4x8  feet,  made  of  iron  and  brick.  Have  special  provision  for  female 
and  boy  prisoners,  but  none  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Lapeer. — ^Jail  is  28  x  32  and  16  x  16  feet,  built  of  brick  and  wood,  heated  by 
stoves  and  ventilated  by  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There 
are  six  cells  6^  x  8  feet,  made  of  wood.  For  female  and  boy  prisoners  there 
are  two  cells  in  upper  story.  No  special  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic 
persons. 

Ledanaw. — Jail  is  16  x  24  feet,  built  of  wood,  heated  by  stove  and  venti- 
lated by  windows.  No  sewerage.  There  are  three  cells :  two  are  7  x  11  and 
one  is  5  X  12  feet.  Gells  are  made  of  wood.  Have  special  provision  for 
female  prisoners,  but  none  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Lenawee. — Jail  is  37^  x  24  feet,  built  of  st  jne,  iron  and  brick,  heated  by 
steam,  and  ventilated  by  raising  and  lowering  windows.  Condition  of  sew- 
erage is  fair.     There  are  twelve  cells  5x7  feet,  made  of  stone  and  iron. 
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There  is  one  room  for  female  prisoners  and  one  for  boys^  but  none  for  insane 
and  idiotio  persons. 

Livingston. — Jail  is  30  x  32  feet^  built  of  brick,  stone  and  iron,  and 
heated  by  hot  water.  Ventilation  is  by  means  of  hot  air  flue  running  from 
cells  to  roof.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There  are  ten  cells,  six  are 
6x8,  three  6  x  10,  and  one  10  x  14  feet,  and  a  bath-room  6  by  10  feet. 
Cells  are  made  of  boiler  iron  and  plank,  and  lathed  and  plastered.  Have 
good  accommodations  for  female  and  boy  prisoners,  also  for  insane  and  idi- 
otic persons. 

Our  jail  was  built  last  summer  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,100.  There  is  a  good 
residence  for  sheriff's  family  and  everything  in  good  shape.         i 

Luce  — Jail,  26  x  36  feet,  is  made  of  brick,  iron  and  wood,  heated  by 
coal  stoves  and  ventilated  by  ventilators  in  chimney  and  by  windows.  Sew- 
erage is  in  first  class  condition.  There  are  three  cells,  7x9  feet,  and  a  large 
corridor,  all  in  good  shape.  Cells  are  made  of  iron  and  steel.  Have  no 
special  provision  for  female  and  boy  prisoners  and  none  for  insane*  and 
idiotic  persons.  There  is  plenty  of  room  however  and  more  cells  will  be 
added  in  the  near  future.  Connected  with  the  jail  and  under  the  same  roof 
are  the  living  rooms  for  the  jailer's  family  and  such  help  as  he  needs  to 
assist  in  the  care  of  prisoners.  The  size  of  this  building  or  addition  is  26  x 
30  feet  There  is  also  in  the  jail  lot  a  good  well.  The  location  is  high  and 
is  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  village  of  Newberry,  the  county  seat. 

J^ackinac, — The  jail  is  underground.  It  is  built  of  stone,  iron  and  brick, 
heated  by  stoves  and  ventilated  by  windows.  There  is  no  sewer,  slop-paila 
are  used.  There  are  four  cells,  6x8  feet,  made  of  stone  and  iron.  There 
are  separate  rooms  for  female  and  boy  prisoners,  but  the  women's  room  is 
not  very  healthy.  In  the  spring  the  snow-water  comes  through  the  walls. 
Have  separate  rooms  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons.         , 

The  jail  was  protested  against  by  the  county  jail  inspector,  first  because 
of  its  being  underground,  and  second  because  there  are  no  water  closets,  and 
third  because  it  is  not  safe. 

Macomb, — Jail  is  three  stories,  28  x  35  feet,  built  of  brick,  heated  by 
stoves  and  ventilated  by  a  shaft.  Sewerage  is  in  fair  condition.  There  are 
six  cells,  6  X  10  feet,  made  of  iron.  There  are  rooms  in  the  second  story 
that  are  used  for  females  and  boys.  No  special  provision  for  insane  an4 
idiotic  persons. 

Manistee, — Jail,  26  x  42  feet,  built  of  stone,  brick  and  iron,  is  heated  by  steam 
and  ventilated  by  air  shafts.  Sewerage  is  in  very  good  condition.  There 
are  thirteen  cells;  ten  are  5x8,  one  is  10  x  26  with  six  bunks,  one  10  x  12, 
and  one  10  x  10  feet,  all  made  of  iron.  Have  special  provision  for  female 
and  boy  prisoners  and  special  provision  also  for  girls  under  age.  No  special 
provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Manitou, — Jail  is  16  x  20  feet  and  16  feet  high.  It  is  built  of  2  x  8  hem- 
lock plank  spiked  togethei*  flatwise,  is  heated  by  stove  and  ventilated  by  two 
windows.  There  is  a  water  closet  in  good  condition.  There  are  three  cells 
5x8  feet,  made  of  hemlock  plank  spiked  together  flatwise.  No  special 
provision  for  female  and  boy  prisoners  and  none  for  insane  and  idiotic  per- 
sons.    There  are  two  beds,  bf  d  clothing,  and  a  hair  mattress. 

Marquette. — Jail  is  28  x  28  feet,  two  stories  high,  built  of  stone,  heated 
by  steam  and  ventilated  by  ^^dows  and  ventilators.  Sewerage  is  in  good 
condition.    There  are  twelve  ^  iis.    ^^  ^^®  lower  story  there  are  six  cells  5  x 
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7  feet,  made  of  stone,  and  in  the  npper  story  there  are  six,  which  are  6  z  9 
feety  made  of  iron.  Have  special  provision  for  female  and  boy  prisoners  and 
for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Mason. — Jail  is  40  x  60  feet,  two  stories  high,  built  of  brick  and  iron^ 
heated  by  f arnace.  Ventilation  and  sewerage  good.  There  are  twelve  cells, 
6x8  feet,  made  of  iron.  Have  special  provision  for  female  and  boy  prison- 
ers and  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Mecosta. — Jail  is  20  x  24  feet,  built  of  wood  and  lined  with  iron.  It  is 
heated  by  wood  stoves,  and  ventilated  by  doors  and  windows.  Sewerage  is 
in  good  condition.  There  are  four  cells,  4^  x  8  feet,  made  of  wood  liced 
with  iron,  with  two  bunks  in  each  cell.  There  are  separate  rooms  for  female 
and  boy  prisoners,  but  no  special  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Menomimte. — Jail  is  31  x  33  feet,  two  stories,  built  of  brick,  stone,  iron 
and  glass,  is  heated  by  steam  and  is  well  ventilated.  Sewerage  is  in  good 
condition.  There  are  twenty-four  iron  and  4  sheet-iron  cells.  They  are  4  x 
7  feet.  Haye  good  accommodation  for  female  and  boy  prisoners  but  none 
for  insane  and  idiotic  persons.    Our  jail  is  new  and  in  good  condition. 

Midland. — Jail  is  42  x  60  feet,  built  of  brick  and  heated  by  hot  water.  Ven- 
tilation is  by  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  fair  condition.  There  are  fourteen 
cells.  5x8  and  8  x  12  feet,  made  of  iron  and  wood.  Have  no  special  pro- 
vision for  female  and  boy  prisoners  and  none  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Missaukee. — Jail  40  feet  square,  built  of  brick  and  iron,  is  heated  by  fur- 
nace and  ventilated  by  ventilators  in  the  wall.  Sewerage  is  in  fair  condition. 
There  are  four  cells  in  the  main  jail,  4^  x  6i  feet,  made  of  iron.  For  fe- 
male and  boy  prisoners  and  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons  there  are  two  cells 
in  the  sheriff's  residence. 

Monroe. — The  jail  is  very  old  and  unsafe.  The  board  of  supervisors  by 
resolution  refused  to  make  further  repairs  a  year  ago  last  March,  but  have 
made  no  move  toward  buildins:  a  new  one.  The  sewerage  is  in  good  con- 
dition. There  are  nine  cells  which  are  5  x  10  feet,  made  of  wood.  No  pro- 
vision for  female  and  boy  prisoners  and  none  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Montcalm. — Jail  is  30  x  50  feet,  built  of  stone  and  brick,  and  lined  with 
iron.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  ventilated  by  a  shaft  and  windows.  Sewer- 
age is  in  good  condition.  There  are  nine  cells,  5x7  feet,  made  of  iron. 
There  are  separate  cells  for  feooiale  and  boy  prisoners,  but  there  are  none  for 
insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Montmorency.— ^hH  16  x  20  feet,  built  of  wood  with  stone  foundation,  is 
heated  by  stove  and  ventilated  by  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  ^ood  condition. 
There  are  two  cells,  6x8  feet,  made  of  iron.  Have  no  special  provision  for 
female  and  boy  prisoners  and  none  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Muskegon. — Jail  is  in  basement  with  sheriff's  residence  included.  It  is 
€0  feet  square,  built  of  brick  and  heated  by  furnace.  It  is  ventilated  by  6 
inch  pipe.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition,  new  sewer  made  this  year.  There 
jare  twenty  cells,  5x7  feet,  made  of  stoae.  No  special  provision  for  boys 
and  none  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Newaygo. — Our  jail  has  1,450  square  feet  of  floor,  is  built  of  iron  and 
wood,  heated  by  wood  and  coal  stoves,  and  ventilated  by  windows  and  doors. 
Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There  are  four  cells  each  having  40^  square 
feet  of  floor.  They  are  made  of  wood  and  iron.  For  female  and  boy  pris- 
4)ners  there  are  rooms  lathed  and  plastere  J,  well  ventilated  and  well  heated 
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^nd  proTided  with  good  bed^  etc.    For  insane  and  idiotic  persons  there  are 
,  wooden  cells  with  closets. 

Oakland. — Jail  32  z  70  feet»  two  stories  high  is  bnilt  of  brick,  stone  and 
iron,  heated  by  steam  and  ventilated  by  cold  air  taken  from  outside  and 
passed  throagh  an  indirect  radiator  then  out  of  the  jail  by  ventilating  flaes 
in  the  smoke  stack.  Sewerage  is  in  very  bad  condition.  The  jail  proper 
has  twelve  cells,  5^  x  7|  feet,  made  of  iron.  For  female  prisoners  there  is 
-one  room  11|  z  12|  feet  with  bath-room  and  a  water  closet  4x8  feet.  The 
juvenile  department  consists  of  two  rooms,  8  feet  5  inches  by  5^  feet  each, 
and  one  hospital  room,  6^  z  12  feet,  all  of  which  is  separate  from  the  jail 
proper.  For  insane  and  idiotic  persons  there  is  no  provision  except  to  use 
the  juvenile  or  the  female  department  above  mentioned. 

Oceana. — Our  jail  is  built  of  plank  and  iron,  heated  by  stove  and  ven- 
tilated by  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  poor  condition.  There  are  six  cells 
made  of  wood  and  iron.  Have  no  special  provision  for  female  and  boy 
prisoners  and  none  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Ogemaw. — We  are  building  a  fire-proof  brick  jail  with  ten  steel  cells, 
sheriff's  residence,  etc     It  is  not  yet  completed. 

Ontonagon. — Jail  is  30  x  50  feet,  1^  stories  high.  It  is  built  of  wood^ 
heated  by  stoves  and  ventilated  by  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  fair  condition. 
There  are  five  cells ;  three  are  10  x  12,  and  two  are  8  x  10  feet.  They  are 
made  of  wood  with  iron  bars  across  doors  and  windows.  Have  no  special 
provision  for  female  and  boy  prisoners  and  none  for  insane  and  idiotic 
persons. 

Osceola. — Jail  is  18  x  24  feet,  built  of  iron  and  wood,  heated  by  stoves,  and 
ventilated  by  air-pipes  and  windows.  Condition  of  sewerage  is  fair.  There 
are  six  cells,  4x8  feet,  lined  with  iron.  Have  special  provision  for  female 
and  boy  prisoners,  but  none  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Oscoda, — Jail  16  x  20  feet,  built  of  wood,  is  heated  by  wood  stove  and  has 
no  special  ventilation.  No  sewerage.  There  are  two  cells,  8x5x7  feet, 
made  of  iron.  Have  no  special  provision  for  female  and  boy  prioners  and 
none  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons.  It  is  a  poor,  miserable  temporary  build- 
ing. 

Otsego. — Jail  is  18*x  30  feet,  built  of  w6od,  heated  by  box  stove  and  ven- 
tilated by  grated  windows.  No  sewerage,  only  privy  vault  fourteen  feet  deep. 
There  are  three  cells,  6x7  feet,  made  of  boiler  iron.  The  are  no  special 
provisions  for  female  and  boy  prisoners  and  none  for  insane  and  idiotic 
persons. 

Ottawa.— JeAl  is  30  x  36  feet,  built  of  brick  and  two-inch  plank  and  lined 
with  boiler  iron.  It  is  heated  by  a  furnace,  ventilated  by  three  ventilators 
10  ceiling,  one  in  floor,  and  also  by  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition. 
There  are  nine  cells ;  four  are  8x7,  two  are  5x8,  two  are  8  x  12  and  one  is 
8  X  20  feet,  made  of  boiler  iron,  sheeting  and  flooring.  There  are  two  cells, 
8  X 12  feet,  expressly  for  female  and  boy  prisoners.  For  the  insane  and 
idiotic  we  use  the  department  last  named  above. 

Presque  hie. — Jail  22  x  36  feet  inside,  is  built  of  stone  and  iron,  warmed 
by  wood  stove,  and  ventilated  by  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition. 
There  are  six  cells ;  flve  are  6  x  10  and  one  is  10  x  12  feet,  made  of  stone  and 
iron.  Have  separate  rooms  for  boys  and  females,  and  separate  room  for  insane 
And  idiotic  persons. 

Roscommon. — Jail,  30  x  40  feet,  built  of  wood,  is  heated  by  stoves  and 
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yentilated  by  windows.    Sewerage  is  in  frood  condition.    There  are  three- 
cells,  6x8  feety  made  of  wood  and  iron,    llave  special  provision  for  female 
and  boy  prisoners,  but  none  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Saginaw. — The  main  building  of  the  jail  is  30  x  50  feet,  and  the 
addition,  26  x  36  feet.  It  is  all  two  stories.  It  is  built  of  brick,  heated  by 
steam  and  ventilated  by  flues.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There  are 
thirty-two  cells:  the  single  are  5  x  7  ft.  x  8  feet  high;  the  double  ones  are 
7  X  7  ft.  X  8  feet  high.  They  are  made  of  bar  and  boiler  iron.  For  female 
and  boy  prisoners  there  are  separate  cells  in  the  additloo.  No  special  pro- 
rision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Sanilac, — Jail  is  36  x  40  feet,  built  of  brick,  heated  by  stoves  and  venti-^ 
lated  by  ventilator  in  roof.  Sewerage  is  in  bad  condition.  There  are  three 
cells  6x8  feet  made  of  iron  and  steel.  Have  no  special  provision  for  female 
and  boy  prisoners,  and  none  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Schoolcraft, — Jail  is  18  x  24  feet,  two  stories  high,  built  of  wood  heated  by^ 
stove  in  corridor  and  ventilated  by  windows  in  corridor.  There  are  no  water 
closets  arid  no  sewerage — use  buckets;  same  in  condition  as  last  year.  There 
are  six  cells  or  iron  cages,  6x6  feet.  For  female  and  boy  prisoners  there  are 
five  small  rooms  up-stairs,  with  barred  windows;  these  are  used  for  the 
insane  and  idiotic  as  well. 

Shiawassee, — Jail  is  30  x  32  feet,  built  of  brick,  stone  and  iron,  heated  by 
stoves  and  ventilated  by  pipes.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There  are 
six  cells  6x8  feet,  made  of  iron.  For  female  and  boy  prisoners  there  are 
lathed  and  plastered  rooms  on  second  floor  over  cells.  Have  no  special  pro- 
vision for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

St,  Clair, — Jail  is  32  feet  square,  built  of  stone,  brick  and  iron,  heated  by 
stoves  and  ventilated  by  windows  with  iron  grates.  Sewerage  is  in  good  con- 
dition. There  are  six  cells  6  x  7^  feet,  made  of'  iron.  For  female  and  boy 
prisoners  there  are  four  large  cells  on  second  floor,  with  bath-room  and  clos- 
ets, also  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

IsL  Joseph.SdkW  is  40  x  50  feet,  built  of  brick,  warmed  with  wood  and 
coal  and  ventilated  by  windows  and  doors.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition. 
There  are  fifteen  cells,  four  are  8  x  10  and  eleven  are  4  x  10  feet,  and  lined 
with  boiler  iron.  For  female  and  boy  prisoners  there  is  one  la^ge  room  not 
separate  from  the  other  portion  of  the  jail  except  by  a  door,  and  that  punched 
full  of  holes  to  give  ventilation.  No  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 
The  sepatation  for  females  and  boys  is  what  I  call  no  separation — very  incon- 
venif nt  to  keep  either  from  hard  sinners. 

Tuscola, — Jail  is  34  feet  square,  built  of  brick,  stone  and  iron,  heated  by 
stoves,  and  ventilated  by  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  bad  condition.  There  are 
seven  cells:  six  are  5x8  feet,  made  of  iron,  and  one  8x8  feet,  made  of  wood,. 
this  being  used  for  female  and  boy  prisoners.  No  ppecial  provision  for  insane 
and  id  otic  persons.     The  jail  is  furnished  with  fuel  by  supervisors. 

Van  Buren, — Jail  is  30  x  40  feet,  built  of  wood,  heated  by  stoves  and  ven- 
tilated by  windows.  Sewerage  is  in  good  condition.  There  are  eleven  cells  : 
nine  are'  7  x  10  x  8,  and  two  are  7x9  feet.  They  are  all  made  of  wood 
except  one,  which  is  iron-lined.  Have  three  cells  for  female  and  boy  pris- 
oners.   No  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Washtenaw, — Jail  20  x  30  feet,  is  built  of  brick,  heated  by  steam  and  ven*- 
tilated  by  open  windows  and  large  air-pipes.  Sewerage  is  in  very  good  oon*^ 
ditiun.    There  are  eighteen  cells  4x7  feet,  made  of  steel  and  hardened  iron*. 
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The  second  story  of  the  jail  is  leserved  for  boys  and  females.    For  insane 
and  idiotic  persons  there  are  two  cells  on  second  floor. 

Wayne. — Jail  43  x  92  feet.     The  wards  are  10  z  81  feet^  with  three  floors^ 
two  wards  on  each  floor.     It  is  bnilt  of  stone,  heated  by  steam,  and  has  a 
ventilator  in  each  cell.    Sewerage  is  in  c^ood  condition.    There  are  seventy- 
eight  cells  5x7  feet,  made  of  brick.     For  female  and  boy  prisoners  there  is 
•one  ward  for  each.    No  special  provision  for  insane  and  idiotic  persons. 

Wexford. — Jail  30  x  30  feet,  built  of  stone,  brick  iron  and  steel,  is  heated 
by  a  furnace  and  ventilated  by  register  in  large  chimney,  also  by  windows. 
There  is  no  sewerage — a  good  cesspool  30  feet  deep  40  feet  from  building. 
There  are  six  cells  5x7  feet.  Two  of  these  are  steel  cages,  aud  the  other  four 
.are  made  of  brick,  steel  and  iron.  There  are  two  cells  up-stairs  in  sheriff's 
residence,  for  female  and  boy  prisoners.  No  special  provision  for  insane 
.and  idiotic  persons. 
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SCHEDULE   B. 


Names  of  SheriffB  as  Signed  Officially  to  their  Reports, 


Oountles. 


Alcona... 

Alger 

AllegaD 

Alpena. . . 
Antrim... 


ManiM  of  Sherifla. 


Charles  Sterritt... 
John  McKinnon.. 
William  T.  Finch. 


County  Seats. 


Harrisyilla. 
Au  Train. 
Allegan. 


Arenac. 
Baraga. , 
Barry... 
Bay 

Benzie.., 


Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix... 


Chehoygan. 
Chippewa.. 

aare 

Clinton 

Crawford.. 


Delta.... 
Eaton.. . 
Emmet.. 
Genesee. 
Qladwin. 


(Jogebic 

Qrand  Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale.- 

Houghton 


Huron.. 
Ingham. 
Ionia. . . 
Iosco... 
Iron 


Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo. 
Kalkaska... 
Kent , 


L.  C.  Handy. 


Newton  B.  Weaver. 

A.  G.  Shields 

Baker  Shriner 

B.  Conklin 

A.  B.  Case 


Benton  R.  Stems 

Alanson  T.  Kinney 

John  C.  Barker 

Jacob  Mcintosh 

Willis  B.  Hurd  (under  sheriflf) 


George  Paquette 

Donald  M.  MacKenzie. 

T.  H.  Lavery , 

Robert  M.  Swieart 

Wm.  McCulJough 


Columbus  J.  Prove 

Judiah  P.  Perkins 

F.  J.  Smith 

Arthur  C.  McCall 

Michael  Greeley  (under  sherifiO. 


David  F.  Foley— 

B.  J.  Morgan 

Perry  D.  Pittit... 
Myron  Q.  Wood. 
William  J.  Ryan. 


Martin  Conaton... 

Harry  O.  Call 

Hiram  N.  Lee 

John  W.  Lank  tree 
John  S.  McLean... 


J.  E.  Fessenden 

Francis  G.  Fifield 

William  F.  Montague. 

Myron  A.  Morrell 

Loomis  K.  Bishop 


Bellaire. 

Omer. 
L'Anse. 
Hastings. 
Bav  Citv. 
Benzoniia. 

Berrien  Springs. 
(*old  water. 
Marshall. 
Cassopolts. 
Boyne  City, 

Cheboygan. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Harrison. 
St.  Johns. 
Grayling. 

Escanaba. 
Charlotte. 
Harbor  Springs, 
Flint. 
Gladwin. 

Bessemer. 
Traverse  City. 
Ithaca. 
Hillsdale. 
Houghton. 

Bad  Axe. 
Mason. 
Ionia. 

Tawas  City. 
Crystal  Falls. 

Mt.  Pleasant. 
J  Hckson. 
Kalamazoo. 
Kalkaska. 
Grand  Rapids. 


